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LEONORA. 

LETTER  I. 

LA.DT   OLIYIA.  TO  LAD7  LKONORA 

What  a  misfortune  it  is  to  be  bom  a  woman !  In 
vain,  dear  Leonora,  would  you  reconcile  me  to  my 
doom.  Condemned  to  incessant  hypocrisy,  or  ever- 
lasting misery,  woman  is  the  slave  or  the  outcast  of 
society.  Confidence  in  our  fellow-creatures,  or  in  our- 
selves, alike  forbidden  us,  to  what  purpose  have  we 
understandings,  which  we  may  not  use  %  hearts,  which 
we  may  not  trust  ?  To  our  unhappy  sex  genius  and 
sensibility  are  the  most  treacherous  gifts  of  Heaven. 
Why  should  we  cultivate  talents  merely  to  gratify  the 
caprice  of  tyrants !  Why  seek  for  knowledge,  which 
can  prove  only  that  our  wretchedness  is  irremediable  ? 
If  a  ray  of  hght  break  in  upon  us,  it  is  but  to  make 
darkness  more  visible ;  to  show  us  the  narrow  limits, 
the  Gothic  structure,  the  impenetrable  barriers  of 
our  prison.  Forgive  me  if  on  this  subject  I  cannot 
speak — if  I  cannot  think — with  patience.  Is  it  not 
fabled,  that  the  gods,  to  punish  some  refractory  mortal 
of  the  male  kind,  doomed  his  soul  to  inhabit  upon  earth 
a  female  form?  A  punishment  more  degrading,  or 
more  difficult  to  endure,  could  scarcely  be  devised  by 
cruelty  omnipotent.  What  dangers,  what  sorrows, 
what  persecutions,  what  nameless  evils  await  the 
woman  who  dares  to  rise  above  the  prejudices  of  her 
sex! 

"  Ah !  happy  they,  the  happiest  of  their  kind !" 

who,  without  a  struggle,  submit  their  reason  to  be 
swathed  by  all  the  absurd  bandages  of  custom.  What 
though  they  cripple  or  distort  their  minds;  are  not 
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these  deformities  beauties  in  the  eyes  of  fashion  1  and 
are  not  these  people  the  favoured  nurslings  of  the 
world,  secure  of  her  smiles,  her  caresses,  her  fostering^ 
praise,  her  partial  protection,  through  all  the  dangers 
of  youth  and  all  the  dotage  of  age  1 

"  Ah  I  happy  they,  the  happiest  of  their  kind  V 

who  learn  to  speak,  and  think,  and  act  by  rote ;  who 
have  a  phrase,  or  a  maxim,  or  a  formula  ready  for  every 
occasion ;  vfYvo  follow — 

"  All  the  nurse  and  all  the  priest  have  taught." 

And  is  it  possible  that  Olivia  can  envy  these  tideless- 
blooded  souls  their  happiness — their  apathy?  Is  her 
high  spirit  so  broken  by  adversity?  Not  such  the 
promise  of  her  early  years,  not  such  the  language  of 
her  unsophisticated  heart !  Alas  !  1  scarcely  know,  I 
scarcely  recollect,  that  proud  self,  which  was  wont  to 
defy  the  voice  of  opinion,  and  to  set  at  naught  the  de- 
crees of  prejudice.  The  events  of  my  life  shall  be 
related,  or  rather  the  history  of  my  sensations ;  for  in 
a  hfe  like  mine  sensations  become  events — a  metamor- 
phosis which  you  will  see  in  every  page  of  my  history. 
1  feel  an  irresistible  impulse  to  open  my  whole  heart 
to  you,  ray  dear  Leonora.  I  ought  to  be  awed  by  the 
superiority  of  your  understanding  and  of  your  charac- 
ter ;  yet  there  is  an  indulgence  in  your  nature,  a  soft- 
ness in  your  temper,  that  dissipates  fear,  and  irresist- 
ibly attracts  confidence. 

You  have  generously  refused  to  be  prejudiced  against 
me  by  busy,  malignant  rumour ;  you  have  resolved  to 
judge  of  me  for  yourself.  Nothing,  then,  shall  be  con- 
cealed. In  such  circumstances  I  cannot  seek  to  exten- 
uate any  of  my  faults  or  follies.  I  am  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge them  all  with  self-humiliation  more  poignant  than 
the  sarcasms  of  my  bitterest  enemies.  But  I  must 
pause  till  I  have  summoned  courage  for  my  confession* 
bear  Leonora,  adieu  \ 

Olivuu 
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LETTER  II. 

OLIVIA   TO   LEONORA. 

Full  of  life  and  spirits,  with  a  heart  formed  for  all 
the  enthusiasm,  for  all  the  delicacy  of  love,  I  married 
early,  in  the  fond  expectation  of  meeting  a  heart  suited 
to  my  own.  Cruelly  disappointed,  I  found — merely  a 
husband.  My  heart  recoiled  upon  itself;  true  to  my 
own  principles  of  virtue,  1  scorned  dissimulation.  I 
candidly  confessed  to  my  husband  that  my  love  was 
extinguished.  I  proved  to  him,  alas !  too  clearly,  that 
we  were  not  bom  for  each  other.  The  attractive 
moment  of  illusion  was  past — never  more  to  return ; 
the  repulsive  reality  remained.  The  living  was  chained 
to  the  dead,  and,  by  the  inexorable  tyranny  of  En- 
glish laws,  that  cham,  eternally  galling  to  innocence, 
can  be  severed  only  by  the  desperation  of  vice.— 
Divorce,  according  to  our  barbarous  institutions,  can- 
not be  obtained  without  guilt.  Appalled  at  the  thought, 
I  saw  no  hope  but  in  submission.  Yet  to  submit  to 
live  with  the  man  I  could  not  love  was,  to  a  mind 
like  mine  impossible.  My  principles  and  my  feelings 
equally  revolted  from  this  legal  prostitution.  We  sepa- 
rated. I  sought  for  balm  to  my  wounded  heart  in 
foreign  climes. 

To  the  beauties  of  nature  I  was  ever  feelingly  alive. 
Amid  the  sublime  scenes  of  Switzerland,  and  on  the 
consecrated  borders  of  her  classic  lakes,  I  sometimes 
forgot  myself  to  happiness.  Felicity,  how  transient ! 
— transient  as  the  day-dreams  that  played  upon  my 
fancy  in  the  bright  morning  of  love.  Alas !  not  all 
creation's  charms  could  sooth  me  to  repose.  1  wan- 
dered in  search  of  that  which  change  of  place  cannot 
afford.  There  was  an  aching  void  in  my  heart — an  in- 
describable sadness  over  my  spirits.  Sometimes  I  had 
recourse  to  books ;  but  how  few  were  in  unison  with 
my  feelings,  or  touched  the  trembling  chords  of  my 
disordered  mind !  Commonplace  morality  I  could  not 
endure.  History  presented  nothing  but  a  mass  of 
crimes.  Metaphysics  promised  some  relief,  and  I  be- 
wildered myself  in  their  not  inelegant  labyrinth.  But 
to  the  bold  genius  and  exquisite  pathos  of  some  Ger^ 
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man  novelists  I  hold  myself  indebted  for  my  larg^est 
portion  of  ideal  bliss ;  for  those  rapt  moments,  when 
sympathy  with  kindred  souls  transported  me  into  better 
worlds,  and  consigned  vulgar  realities  to  oblivion. 

1  am  well  aware,  my  Leonora,  that  you  approve  not 
of  these  my  favourite  writers :  but  yours  is  the  mo- 
rality of  one  who  has  never  known  sorrow.  1  also 
would  interdict  such  cordials  to  the  happy.  But  would 
you  forbid  those  to  taste  felicity  in  dreams  who  feel 
only  misery  when  awake  ?  Would  you  dash  the  cup 
of  Lethe  from  lips  to  which  no  other  beverage  is  salu- 
brious or  sweet  1 

By  the  use  of  these  opiates  my  soul  gradually  settled 
into  a  sort  of  pleasing  pensive  melancholy.  Has  it  not 
been  said,  that  melancholy  is  a  characteristic  of  genius  1 
I  make  no  pretensions  to  genius :  but  I  am  persuaded 
that  melancholy  is  the  habitual,  perhaps  the  natural, 
state  of  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  feel  with 
delicacy. 

You,  my  dear  Leonora,  will  class  this  notion  among 
what  you  once  called  my  refined  errors.  Indeed,  I 
must  confess,  that  I  see  in  you  an  exception  so  striking 
as  almost  to  compel  me  to  relinquish  my  theory.  But 
a^ain  let  me  remind  you,  that  your  lot  in  life  has  been 
different  from  mine.  Alas !  how  different !  Why  had 
not  I  such  a  friend,  such  a  mother  as  yours,  early  to 
direct  my  uncertain  steps,  and  to  educate  me  to  hap- 

giness  1  I  might  have  been — But  no  matter  what  I  might 
ave  been — .  I  must  tell  you  what  I  have  been. 
Separated  from  my  husband,  without  a  guide,  with- 
out a  friend  at  the  most  perilous  period  of  my  life,  I 
was  left  to  that  most  insidious  of  counsellors — my  own 
heart — my  own  weak  heart.  When  I  was  least  pre- 
pared to  resist  the  impression,  it  was  my  misfortune  to 
meet  with  a  man  of  a  soul  congenial  to  my  own. 
Before  I  felt  my  danger,  I  was  entangled  beyond  the 
possibility  of  escape.  The  net  was  thrown  over  my 
heart ;  its  struggles  were  to  no  purpose  but  to  exhaust 
ray  strength.  Virtue  commanded  rae  to  be  miserable 
—and  I  was  miserable.  But  do  I  dare  to  expect  your 
pity,  Leonora,  for  such  an  attachment  1  It  excite* 
your  indignation,  perhaps  your  horror.  Blame,  despise, 
detest  me :  all  this  would  I  rather  bear  than  deceive 
you  into  fancying  me  better  than  I  really  am. 
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Do  not,  however,  think  me  worse.  If  my  viewB  had 
been  less  pure,  if  I  had  felt  less  reliance  on  the  firm- 
ness of  my  own  principles,  and  less  repugnance  to  aiii" 
fice,  I  might  easily  have  avoided  some  appearances 
which  have  injured  me  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  With 
real  contrition  I  confess,  that  a  fatal  mixture  of  mascu- 
line independence  of  spirit,  and  of  female  tenderness 
of  heart,  has  betrayed  me  into  many  imprudences ;  but 
of  vice,  and  of  that  meanest  species  of  vice,  hypocrisy, 
I  thank  Heaven,  my  conscience  can  acquit  me.  All  I 
have  now  to  hope  is,  that  you,  my  indulgent,  my  gen- 
erous Leonora,  will  not  utterly  condemn  me.  Truth 
and  gratitude  are  my  only  claims  to  your  friendship— 
to  a  friendship  which  woidd  be  to  me  the  first  of  earthly 
blessings,  which  might  make  me  amends  for  all  I  have 
lost.  Consider  this  before,  unworthy  as  I  am,  yon 
reject  me  from  your  esteem.  Counsel,  guide,  save 
me !  Without  vanity,  but  with  confidence,  I  say  it,  I 
have  a  heart  that  will  repay  you  for  affection.  You 
will  find  me  easily  moved,  easily  governed  by  kindness. 
Yours  has  already  sunk  deep  into  my  soul,  and  your 

Sower  is  unlimited  oveir  the  affections  and  over  the  un- 
erstanding  of 

Your  obh'ged 

Olivia. 


LErraR  III. 

FROM  LADY  LEONORA  L   '  '■  TO  HER  MOTHER,  THE  DUCHESS 
or  ,  ENCLOSING  THE  PREGEDINO  LETTERS. 

1  AM  permitted  to  send  you,  my  dear  mother,  the 
enclosed  letters.  Mixed  with  what  you  may  not  ap- 
prove, you  will,  I  think,  find  in  them  proofs  of  an  affec- 
tionate heart  and  superior  abilities.  Lady  Olivia  is  just 
returned  to  England.  Scandal,  imported  from  the  Con- 
tinent, has  had  such  an  effect  in  prejudicing  many  of 
her  former  friends  and  acquaintance  against  her,  that 
she  is  in  danger  of  being  excluded  from  that  society 
of  which  she  was  once  the  ornament  and  the  favour- 
ite ;  but  I  am  determined  to  support  her  cause,  and  to 
do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
malignity.  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  the  indigna- 
tion that  I  feel  against  the  mischievous  spirit  of  scan- 

A  3 
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dal,  which  destroys  happiness  at  every  breath,  and 
which  delights  in  the  meanest  of  all  malignant  feeUngs 
— the  triumph  over  the  errors  of  superior  characters. 
Olivia  has  been  much  blamed,  because  she  has  been 
much  envied. 

Indeed,  my  dear  mother,  you  have  been  prejudiced 
against  her  by  false  reports.  Do  not  imagine  that  her 
fascinating  manners  have  blinded  my  judgment:  I 
assure  you  that  I  have  discerned,  or  rather  that  she 
has  revealed  to  me,  all  her  faults :  and  ought  not  this 
candour  to  make  a  strong  impression  upon  my  mind  in 
her  favour  ?  Consider  how  young,  how  beautiful  she 
was  at  her  first  entrance  into  fashionable  life ;  how 
much  exposed  to  temptation,  surrounded  by  flatterers^ 
and  without  a  single  friend.  I  am  persuaded  that  she 
would  have  escaped  all  censure,  and  would  have 
avoided  all  the  errors  with  which  she  now  reproaches 
herself,  if  she  had  been  blessed  with  a  mother  such  as 
mine.  Leonora.  L . 


LETTER  IV. 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  TO  HER  DAUGHTER. 

My  DEAREST  Child, 

I  MUST  answer  your  last  before  1  sleep— before  I  can 
sleep  in  peace.  I  have  just  finished  reading  the  rhap- 
sody which  it  enclosed ;  and  while  my  mind  is  full 
and  warm  upon  the  subject,  let  me  write,  for  I  can 
write  to  my  own  satisfaction  at  no  other  time.  I  ad- 
mire and  love  you,  my  child,  for  the  generous  indigna- 
tion you  express  against  those  who  trample  upon  the 
fallen,  or  who  meanly  triumph  over  the  errors  of  supe- 
rior genius ;  and  if  I  seem  more  cold  or  more  severe 
than  you  wish  me  to  be,  attribute  this  to  my  anxiety 
for  your  happiness,  and  to  that  caution  which  is  per- 
haps the  infirmity  of  age. 

In  the  course  of  my  long  life  I  have,  alas  I  seen  vice 
and  folly  dressed  in  so  many  different  fashions,  that  I 
can  find  no  difficulty  in  detecting  them  under  any  dis- 
guise ;  but  your  unpractised  eyes  are  almost  as  easily 
deceived  as  when  you  were  five  years  old,  and  when 
you  could  not  believe  that  your  pasteboard  nun  was  the 
same  person  in  her  various  changes  of  attire. 
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NotMng  would  tempt  you  to  associate  with  those  who 
have  avowed  themselves  regardless  of  right  and  wrong; 
but  I  must  warn  you  against  another,  and  a  far  more 
dangerous  class,  who,  professing  the  most  refined  deli- 
cacy of  sentiment,  and  boasting  of  invulnerable  virtue, 
exhibit  themselves  in  the  most  improper  and  hazardous 
situations;  and  who,  because  they  are  without  fear, 
expect  to  be  deemed  free  from  reproach.  Either  from 
miraculous  good  fortune,  or  from  a  singularity  of  temper, 
these  adventurous  heroines  may  possibly  escape  with 
what  they  call  perfect  innocence.  So  much  the  worse 
for  society.  Their  example  tempts  others,  who  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  their  weakness  and  folly.  1  would  punish 
the  tempters  in  this  case  more  than  the  victims,  and  for 
them  the  most  efifectual  species  of  punishment  is  con- 
tempt. Neglect  is  death  to  these  female  lovers  of 
notoriety.  The  moment  they  are  out  of  fashion  their 
power  to  work  mischief  ceases.  Those  who  from  their 
character  and  rank  have  influence  over  public  opinion 
are  bound  to  consider  these  things  in  the  choice  of  their 
associates.  This  is  peculiarly  necessary  in  days  when 
attempts  are  made  to  level  all  distinctions.  You  have 
sometimes  hinted  to  me,  my  dear  daughter,  with  all 
proper  delicacy,  that  I  am  too  strict  in  my  notions,  and 
that,  unknown  to  myself,  my  pride  mixes  with  morality. 
Be  it  so :  the  pride  of  family,  and  the  pride  of  virtue, 
should  reciprocally  support  each  other.  Were  I  asked 
what  I  think  the  best  guard  to  a  nobility  in  this  or  in  any 
other  country,  I  should  answer,  virtue.  1  admire  that 
simple  epitaph  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  Duchess 
of  Newcastle : — "  Her  name  was  Margaret  Lucas, 
youngest  sister  to  the  Lord  Lucas  of  Colchester;  a 
noble  family,  for  all  the  brothers  were  valiant,  and  all 
the  sisters  virtuous." 

I  look  to  the  temper  of  the  times  in  forming  rules  for 
conduct.  Of  late  years  we  have  seen  wonderful  changes 
in  female  manners.  I  may  be  like  the  old  marquis  in 
Gil  Bias,  who  contended  that  even  the  peaches  of 
modern  days  had  deteriorated ;  but  1  fear  that  my  com- 
plaints of  the  degeneracy  of  human  kind  are  better 
founded  than  his  fears  for  the  vegetable  creation.  A 
taste  for  the  elegant  profligacy  of  French  gallantry  was, 
I  remember,  introduced  into  this  country  before  the 
destruction  of  the  French  monarchy.  Since  that  time, 
some  sentimental  writers  and  pretended  philosophers 
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of  our  own  and  foreign  countries  have  endearoured  to 
confound  all  our  ideas  of  morality.  To  every  rule  of 
right  they  have  found  exceptions,  and  on.  these  they  have 
fixed  the  public  attention  by  adorning  them  with  all  the 
splendid  decorations  of  eloquence ;  so  that  the  rule  is 
despised  or  forgotten,  and  the  exception  triumphantly 
established  in  its  stead.  These  orators  seem  as  if  they 
had  been  employed  by  Satan  to  plead  the  cause  of  vice ; 
and,  as  if  possessed  by  the  evil  spirit,  they  speak  with 
a  vehemence  which  carries  away  their  auditors,  or  with 
a  subtlety  which  deludes  their  bwetter  judgment.  They 
put  extreme  cases,  in  which  virtue  may  become  vice, 
or  vice  virtue :  they  exhibit  criminal  passions  in  con- 
stant connexion  with  the  most  exalted,  the  most  amiable 
virtues ;  thus,  making  use  of  the  best  feelings  of  human 
nature  for  the  worst  purposes,  they  engage  pity  or  ad- 
miration perpetually  on  the  side  of  guilt.  Eternally 
talking  of  philosophy  and  philanthropy,  they  borrow 
the  terms  only  to  perplex  tl^  ignorant  and  seduce  the 
imagination.  They  have  their  systems  and  their  theo- 
ries, and  in  theory  they  pretend  that  the  general  good 
of  society  is  their  sole  immutable  rule  of  morality,  and 
in  practice  they  make  the  variable  feelings  of  each 
individual  the  judges  of  this  general  good.  Their  sys- 
tems disdain  all  the  vulgar  virtues,  intent  upon  some 
beau  ideal  of  perfection  or  perfectibility.  They  set 
common  sense  and  common  hcMiesty  at  defiance.  No 
matter:  their  doctrine,  so  convenient  to  the  passions 
and  soporific  to  the  conscience,  can  never  want  parti- 
sans ;  especially  by  weak  and  enthusiastic  women  it  is 
adopted  and  propagated  with  eagerness ;  then  they  be- 
come personages  of  importance,  and  zealots  in  support 
of  their  subhme  opinions ;  and  they  can  read, — and  they 
can  write, — ^and  they  can  talk, — and  they  can  effect  a 
revolution  in  public  opinion!  I  am  afraid,  indeed,  that 
they  can ;  for  of  late  years  we  have  heard  more  of  senti- 
ment than  of  principles ;  more  of  the  rights  of  woman 
than  of  her  duties.  We  have  seen  talents  disgraced  by 
the  conduct  of  their  possessors,  and  perverted  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  defend  what  is  unjustifiable. 

Where  must  all  this  end  1  Where  the  abuse  of  reason 
inevitably  ends — in  the  ultimate  law  of  force.  If  in  this 
age  of  reason  women  make  a  bad  use  of  that  power 
which  they  have  obtained  by  the  cultivation  of  their 
understanding,  they  will  degrade  and  enslave  themselves 
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beyond  redemption;  they  will  reduce  their  sex  to  a 
situation  worse  than  it  ever  experienced  even  in  the 
a^es  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  If  men  find  that 
the  virtue  of  women  diminishes  in  proportion  as  intel- 
lectual cultivation  increases,  they  will  connect,  fatally 
for  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  our  sex,  the  ideas  of 
female  ignorance  and  female  innocence ;  they  will  de- 
cide that  one  is  the  effect  of  the  other.  They  will  not 
pause  to  distinguish  between  the  use  and  the  abuse  of 
reason ;  they  will  not  stand  by  to  see  further  experi- 
ments tried  at  their  expense,  but  they  will  prohibit 
knowledge  altogether  as  a  pernicious  commodity,  and 
will  exert  the  superior  power  which  nature  and  society 
place  in  their  hands,  to  enforce  their  decrees.  Opinion 
obtained  freedom  for  women ;  by  opinion  they  may  be 
again  enslaved.  It  is  therefore  the  interest  of  the 
female  world,  and  of  society,  that  women  should  be 
deterred  by  the  dread  of  shame  from  passinjg  the  bounds 
of  discretion.  No  false  lenity,  no  partiality  in  favour 
of  amusing  talents  or  agreeable  manners,  should  admit 
of  exceptions  which  become  dangerous  examples  of 
impunity.  The  rank  and  superior  understanding  of  a 
delinquent  ought  not  to  be  considered  in  mitigation,  but 
as  aggravating  circumstances.  Rank  makes  ill  conduct 
more  conspicuous:  talents  make  it  more  dangerous. 
Women  of  abilities,  if  they  err,  usually  employ  all  their 
powers  to  justify,  rather  than  to  amend,  their  faults. 

I  am  afraid,  my  dear  daughter,  that  my  general  argu- 
ments are  closing  round  your  Olivia ;  but  I  must  bid  you 
a  good  night,  for  my  poor  eyes  will  serve  me  no  longer, 
God  bless  you,  my  dear  child.  


LETTER  V. 

LEONORA   TO   HER   MOTHER. 

I  AGREE  with  you,  my  dear  mother,  that  in  these  times 
especially,  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  persons  whose  rank 
or  reputation  may  influence  public  opinion  to  be  par- 
ticularly careful  to  support  the  cause  of  female  honour, 
of  virtue,  and  religion.  With  the  same  object  in  view,  we 
may  however  differ  in  the  choice  of  means  for  its  attain- 
ment. Pleasure  as  well  as  pain  acts  upon  human  crea- 
tures ;  and  therefore,  in  governing  them,  may  not  reward 
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bo  full  as  efficacious  as  punishment  ?  Our  sex  are  snf- 
ficiently  apprized  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  ill  conduct; 
the  advantages  of  well-earned  reputation  should  be  at 
least  as  great,  as  certain,  and  as  permanent. 

In  former  times,  a  single  finger  pointed  at  the  scutch- 
eon of  a  knight  challenged  him  to  defend  his  fame ;  but 
the  defiance  was  open,  the  defence  was  public ;  and  if 
the  charge  proved  groundless,  it  injured  none  but  the 
malicious  accuser.  In  our  days,  female  reputation, 
which  is  of  a  nature  more  delicate  than  the  honour  of 
any  knight,  may  be  destroyed  by  the  finger  of  private 
malice.  The  whisper  of  secret  scandal,  which  admits 
of  no  fair  or  public  answei,  is  too  often  sufficient  to 
dishonour  a  life  of  spotless  fame.  This  is  the  height, 
not  only  of  injustice,  but  of  impolicy.  Women  will 
become  indifl:erent  to  reputation,  which  it  is  so  difficult, 
even  by  the  prudence  of  years,  to  acquire,  and  which  it 
is  so  easy  to  lose  in  a  moment,  by  the  malice  or  thought- 
lessness of  those  who  invent  or  who  repeat  scandal. 
Those  who  call  themselves  the  world  often  judge  with- 
out listening  to  evidence,  and  proceed  upon  suspicion 
with  as  much  promptitude  and  severity  as  if  they  had 
the  most  convincing  proofs.  But  because  Caesar,  nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago,  said,  that  his  wife  ought  not 
even  to  be  suspected,  and  divorced  her  upon  the  strength 
of  this  sentiment,  shall  we  make  it  a  general  maxim, 
that  suspicion  justifies  punishment  ?  We  might  as  well 
applaud  those  who,  when  their  friends  are  barely  sus- 
pected to  be  tainted  with  the  plague,  drive  them  from 
all  human  comfort  and  assistance. 

Even  where  women,  from  the  thoughtless  gayety  of 
youth,  or  the  impulse  of  inexperienced  enthusiasm,  may 
have  given  some  slight  cause  for  censure,  I  would  not 
have  virtue  put  on  all  her  gorgon  terrors,  nor  appear 
circled  by  the  vengeful  band  of  prudes ;  her  chastening 
hand  will  be  more  beneficially  felt  if  she  wear  her  more 
benign  form.  To  place  the  imprudent  in  the  same  class 
with  the  vicious  is  injustice  and  impolicy;  were  the 
same  punishment  and  the  same  disgrace  to  be  affixed  to 
small  and  to  great  offences,  the  number  of  capital  oflfend- 
ers  would  certainly  increase.  Those  who  were  dis- 
posed to  yield  to  their  passions  would,  when  they  had 
once  friiled  in  exact  decorum,  see  no  motive,  no  fear  to 
restrain  them  ;  and  there  would  be  no  pause,  no  interval 
between  error  and  profligacy.    Among  females  who 
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have  been  imprudent,  there  are  many  things  to  be  con- 
sidered which  ouffht  to  recommend  them  to  mercy. 
The  judge,  when  he  is  obliged  to  pronounce  the  immu- 
table sentence  of  the  law,  often,  with  tears,  wishes  that 
it  were  in  his  power  to  mitigate  the  punishment :  the 
decisions  of  opinion  may  and  must  vary  with  circum- 
stances, else  the  degree  of  reprobation  which  they  inflict 
cannot  be  proportioned  to  the  offence,  or  calculated  for 
the  good  of  society.  Among  the  mitigating  circum- 
stances I  should  be  inclined  to  name  even  those  which 
you  bring  in  aggravation.  Talents,  and  what  is  called 
genius,  in  our  sex  are  often  connected  with  a  warmth 
of  heairt,  an  enthusiasm  of  temper,  wliich  expose  to 
dangers  from  which  the  coldness  of  mediocrity  is  safe. 
In  the  illuminated  palace  of  ice,  the  Ughts  which  render 
the  spectacle  splendid,  and  which  raise  the  admiration 
of  the  beholders,  endanger  the  fabric  and  tend  to  its 
destruction. 

But  you  will  tell  me,  dear  mother,  that  allusion  is  not 
argument — and  I  am  almost  afraid  to  proceed,  lest  you 
should  think  me  an  advocate  for  vice.  I  would  not  shut 
the  gates  of  mercy,  inexorably  and  indiscriminately, 
upon  all  those  of  my  own  sex  who  have  even  been  man 
than  imprudent, 

"He  tanglit  them  shame,  the  sudden  sense  of  111 — 
Shame,  Nature's  hasty  conscience,  which  rorbidn 
Weak  inclination  ere  it  grows  to  will 
Or  stays  rash  will  before  it  grows  to  doods.'' 

While  a  woman  is  alive  to  shame,  she  cannot  be  dead 
to  virtue.  But  by  injudicious  or  incessant  reproach,  this 
principle,  even  where  it  is  most  exquisite,  may  be  most 
easily  destroyed.  The  mimosa,  when  too  long  exposed 
to  each  rude  touch,  loses  its  retractile  sensibility.  It 
ought  surely  to  be  the  care  of  the  wise  and  benevolent 
to  cherish  that  principle,  implanted  in  our  nature  as  the 
guard  of  virtue,  that  principle  upon  which  legislators 
rest  the  force  of  punishment,  and  all  the  grand  interests 
of  society. 

My  dear  mother,  perhaps  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
style  in  which  I  have  been  writing,  and  you  will  smile 
at  hearing  your  Leonora  discuss  the  duties  of  legislators, 
and  the  grand  interests  of  society.  She  lias  not  done  so 
from  presumption,  or  from  affectation.  She  was  alarmed 
by  your  supposing  that  her  judgment  was  deluded  by 
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fascinating  manners,  and  she  determined  to  produce 
general  arguments,  to  convince  you  that  she  is  not  actu- 
ated by  particular  prepossession.  You  see  that  1  have 
at  least  some  show  of  reason  on  my  side.  I  have  for- 
borne to  mention  Olivia^s  name :  but  now  that  I  have 
obviated,  I  hope  by  reasoning,  the  imputation  of  par- 
tiality, I  may  observe  that  all  my  arguments  are  strongly 
in  her  favour.  She  had  been  attacked  by  slander ;  the 
world  has  condemned  her  upon  suspicion  merely.  She 
has  been  imprudent ;  but  I  repeat,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
that  I  am  convinced  of  her  innocence ;  and  that  I  should 
bitterly  regret  that  a  woman  with  such  an  affectionate 
heart,  such  uncommon  candour,  and  such  superior  abili- 
ties, should  be  lost  to  society. 

Tell  me,  my  dear  mother,  that  you  are  no  longer  in 
anxiety  about  the  consequences  of  my  attachment  to 
Olivia. 

Your  affectionate  daughter 

Leonora. 


LETTER  VI. 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  TO  HER  DAUGHTER. 

You  lament,  my  dear  child,  that  such  an  affectionate 
heart,  such  great  abilities  as  Olivia's  should  be  lost  to 
society.  Before  I  sympathize  in  your  pity,  my  judc- 
ment  must  be  convinced  that  it  is  reasonable. 

What  proofs  has  Lady  Olivia  given  of  her  affectionate 
heart  1  She  is  at  variance  with  both  her  parents  ;  she 
is  separated  from  her  husband ;  and  she  leaves  her  child 
in  a  foreign  country,  to  be  educated  by  strangers.  Am 
I  to  understand,  that  her  ladysliip's  neglecting  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  a  daughter,  a  wife,  and  a  mother  aro 
proofs  of  an  affectionate  heart  1  As  to  her  superior 
talents,  do  they  contribute  to  her  own  happiness,  or  to 
the  happiness  of  others  T  Evidently  not  to  her  own ; 
for  by  her  account  of  herself,  she  is  one  of  the  most 
miserable  wretches  alive  !  She  tells  you  that  "  she  went 
to  foreign  climes  in  search  of  balm  for  a  wounded  hearty  and 
wandered  from  place  to  place,  looking  for  what  no  place 
could  afford^  She  talks  of  "  indescribable  sadness — on 
aching  void — an  impenetrable  prison — darkness  visible— 
dead  bodies  chained  to  living  ones ;"  and  she  exhibits  all 
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the  disordered  furniture  of  a  "diseased  mind/^  But 
you  say,  that  though  her  powers  are  thus  insufficient  to 
make  herself  happy,  they  may  amuse  or  instruct  the 
world ;  and  of  this  I  am  to  judge  by  the  letters  which 
you  have  sent  me.  You  admire  fine  writing;  so  do  I. 
I  class  eloquence  high  among  the  fine  arts.  But  by  elo- 
quence I  mean  something  more  than  Dr.  Johnson  de- 
nnes  it  to  be,  "  the  art  of  speaking  with  fluency  and 
elegance."  This  is  an  art  which  is  now  possessed  to  a 
certain  degree  by  every  boarding-school  miss.  Every 
scribbling  young  lady  can  now  string  sentences  and  sen- 
timents together,  and  can  turn  a  period  harmoniously. 
Upon  the  strength  of  these  accomplishments  they  com- 
mence heroines,  and  claim  the  privileges  of  the  order; 
privileges  which  go  to  an  indefinite  and  most  alarming 
extent.  Every  heroine  may  have  her  own  code  of  mo- 
rality for  her  private  use,  and  she  is  to  be  tried  by  no 
other ;  she  may  rail  as  loudly  as  she  pleases  "  at  the 
barbarous  institutions  of  society,"  and  may  deplore 
"  the  inexorable  tyranny  of  the  English  laws,'*^  If  she  find 
herself  involved  in  delicate  entanglements  of  crossing 
duties,  she  may  break  through  any  one,  or  all  of  them, 
to  extricate  herself  with  a  noble  contempt  of  prejudice. 

I  have  promised  to  reason  calmly ;  but  I  cannot  re- 
press the  terror  which  I  feel  at  the  idea  of  my  daugh- 
ter's becoming  the  friend  of  one  of  these  women. 
Olivia's  letters  are,  I  think,  in  the  true  heroine  style ; 
and  they  might  make  a  brilliant  figure  in  a  certain  class 
of  novels.  She  begins  with  a  bold  exclamation  on 
"  the  misfortune  of  being  bom  a  woman ! — the  slave  or 
the  outcast  of  society,  coridemned  to  incessant  hypocrisy  /" 
Does  she  mean  moaesty  1  Her  manly  soul  feels  it  **  the 
most  degrading  punishment  that  omnipotent  cruelty  could 
devise,  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  female  form.^^  From  such  a 
masculine  spirit  some  fortitude  and  magnanimity  might 
be  expected ;  but  presently  she  begs  to  be  pitied,  for  a 
broken  spirit,  and  more  than  female  tenderness  of  heart. 
1  have  observed  that  the  ladies  who  wish  to  be  men  are 
usually  those  who  have  not  sufficient  strength  of  mind 
to  be  women. 

Olivia  proceeds  in  an  ironical  strain  to  envy,  as  "  the 
happiest  of  their  sex,  those  who  submit  to  be  swathed  by  cuS' 
tom.''^  These  persons  she  stigmatizes  with  the  epithet 
of  iideless-blooded.  It  is  the  common  trick  of  unprinci- 
pled women  to  affect  to  despise  those  who  conduct 
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themselves  with  propriety.  Prudence  they  term  cold* 
ness ;  fortitude,  insensibility ;  and  regard  to  the  rights  of 
others,  prejudice.  By  this  perversion  of  terms  they 
would  laugh  or  sneer  virtue  out  of  countenance ;  and, 
by  robbing  her  of  all  praise,  they  would  deprive  her  of 
all  imraechate  motive.  Conscious  of  their  own  degra- 
dation, they  would  lower  every  thing  and  everybody  to 
their  own  standard:  they  would  make  you  believe  that 
those  who  have  not  yielded  to  their  passions  are  desti- 
tute of  sensibility;  that  the  love  which  is  not  blazoned 
forth  in  glaring  colours  is  not  entitled  to  our  sympathy. 
The  sacrifice  of  the  strongest  feelings  of  the  human 
heart  to  a  sense  of  duty  is  to  be  called  mean,  or  absurd ; 
but  the  shameless  phrensy  of  passion,  exposing  itself  to 
public  gaze,  is  to  be  an  object  of  admiration.  These 
heroines  talk  of  strength  of  mind ;  but  they  forget  that 
strength  of  mind  is  to  be  shown  in  resisting  their  pas- 
sions, not  in  yielding  to  them.  Without  being  abso- 
lutely of  an  opinion,  which  I  have  heard  maintained, 
that  all  virtue  is  sacrifice,  I  am  convinced  that  the  essen- 
tial characteristic  of  virtue  is  to  bear  and  forbear.  These 
sentimentalists  can  do  neither.  They  talk  of  sacrifices 
and  generosity ;  but  they  are  the  veriest  egotists — the 
most  selfish  creatures  alive. 

Open  your  eyes,  my  dear  Leonora,  and  see  things  as 
they  really  are.  Lady  Olivia  thinks  it  a  suflSicient  excuse 
for  abandoning  her  husband,  to  say  that  she  found  "  his 
soul  was  not  in  unison  with  hers."  She  thinks  it  an  ade- 
quate apology  for  a  criminal  attachment,  to  tell  you  that 
"  the  net  was  thrown  over  her  heart  before  she  felt  her  dan- 

fer :  that  all  its  struggles  were  to  no  purpose,  but  to  eX" 
aust  her  strength.*^ 

If  she  did  not  feel  her  danger,  she  prepared  it.  The 
course  of  reading  which  her  ladyship  followed  was  the 
certain  preparation  for  her  consequent  conduct.  She 
tells  us  that  she  could  not  endure  **  the  commonplace  of 
morality,  but  metaphysics  promised  her  some  relief. ^^  In 
these  days  a  heroine  need  not  be  a  moralist,  but  she 
must  be  a  metaphysician.  She  must  "  wander  in  the  not 
inelegant  labyrinth ;"  and  if  in  the  midst  of  it  she  comes 
unawares  upon  the  monster  vice,  she  must  not  start, 
though  she  have  no  clew  to  secure  her  retreat. 

From  metaphysics  Lady  Olivia  went  on  to  German 
novels.  "  For  her  largest  portions  of  bliss,  for  those  rapt 
moments,  which  consigned  vulgar  realities  to  oblivion,''^  sho 
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owns  herself  indebted  to  those  writers  who  promise  an 
ideal  world  of  pleasure,  which,  like  the  mirage  in  the 
desert,  bewilders  the  feverish  imagination.  I  always 
suspected  the  imagination  of  these  women  of  feeling  to 
be  more  susceptible  than  their  hearts.  They  want  exci- 
tation for  their  morbid  sensibility,  and  they  care  not  at 
what  expense  it  is  procured.  If  they  could  make  all  the 
pleasures  of  life  into  one  cordial,  they  would  swallow  it 
at  a  draught  in  a  fit  of  sentimental  spleen.  The  mental 
intemperance  that  they  indulge  in  promiscuous  novel- 
reading  destroys  all  vigour  and  clearness  of  judgment ; 
every  thing  dances  in  the  varying  medium  of  their  imagi- 
nation. Sophistry  passes  for  reasoning;  nothing  ap- 
pears profound  but  what  is  obscure ;  nothing  sublime 
but  what  is  beyond  the  reach  of  mortsd  comprehension. 
To  their  vitiated  taste  the  simple  pathos,  which  o'ersteps 
not  the  modesty  of  nature,  appears  cold,  tame,  and  in- 
sipid ;  they  must  have  schies  and  a  coup  de  thSdtre ;  and 
ranting,  and  raving,  and  stabbing,  and  drowning,  and 
poisoning ;  for  with  them  there  is  no  love  without  mur- 
der. Love,  in  their  representations,  is-  indeed  a  dis- 
torted, ridiculous,  horrid  monster,  from  whom  common 
sense,  taste,  decency,  and  nature  recoil. 

But  I  will  be  calm.  You  say,  my  dear  Leonora,  that 
your  judgment  has  not  been  blinded  by  Lady  Olivia's 
fascinating  manners ;  but  that  you  are  strongly  influ- 
enced in  her  favour  by  that  candour  with  which  she 
has  revealed  to  you  all  her  faults.  The  value  of  can- 
dour in  individuals  should  be  measured  by  their  sensi- 
bility to  shame.  When  a  woman  throws  off  all  restraint, 
and  then  desires  me  to  admire  her  candour,  I  am  aston- 
ished only  at  her  assurance.  Do  not  be  the  dupe  of 
such  candour.  Lady  Olivia  avows  a  criminal  passion, 
yet  you  say  that  you  have  no  doubts  of  her  innocence. 
The  persuasion  of  your  unsuspecting  heart  is  no  argu- 
ment :  when  you  give  me  any  proofs  in  her  favour,  I 
shall  pay  them  all  due  attention.  In  the  mean  time  I 
have  given  you  my  opinion  of  those  ladies  who  place 
themselves  in  the  most  perilous  situations,  and  then  ex- 
pect you  to  believe  them  safe. 

Olivia's  professions  of  regard  for  you  are  indeed  en- 
thusiastic. She  tells  you,  that  "  your  power  is  unlimited 
over  her  heart  and  understanding ;  that  your  friendship 
would  be  to  her  one  of  the  greatest  of  earthly  blessings^ 
Maybe  so— -but  I  cannot  wish  you  to  be  her  friend. 
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With  whatever  confidence  she  makes  the  assertion,  do 
not  believe  that  she  has  jf  heart  capable  of  feeling  the 
value  of  yours.  These  sentimental,  unprincipled  wo- 
men make  the  worst  friends  in  the  world.  We  are  often 
told  that  "  poor  creatures !  they  do  nobody  any  harm 
but  themselves ;"  but  in  society  it  is  scarcely  possible 
for  a  woman  to  do  harm  to  herself  without  doing  harm 
to  others ;  all  her  connexions  must  be  involved  in  the 
consequences  of  her  imprudence.  Besides,  what  confi- 
dence can  you  repose  in  them  ?  If  you  should  happen 
to  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  of  their  fancies,  do 
you  think  that  they  will  respect  you  or  your  interest, 
when  they  have  not  scrupled  to  sacrifice  their  own  to 
the  gratification  of  their  passions  1  Do  you  think  that 
the  gossamer  of  sentiment  will  restrain  those  whom  the 
strong  chains  of  prudence  could  not  hold  1 

O !  my  dearest  child,  forcibly  as  these  arguments 
carry  conviction  to  my  mind,  I  dread  lest  your  compas- 
sionate, generous  temper  should  prevent  their  reaching 
your  understanding.  Then  let  me  conjure  you,  by  aU 
the  respect  which  you  have  ever  shown  for  your 
mother's  opinions,  by  all  that  you  hold  dear  or  sacred, 
beware  of  forming  an  intimacy  with  an  unprincipled 
woman.    Believe  me  to  be 

Your  truly  aflfectionate  mother, 


LETTER  VII. 

LEONORA   TO    HER   MOTHER. 


No  daughter  ever  felt  more  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
a  parent  than  I  do  for  yours,  my  dearest  mother ;  but 
you  have  never,  even  from  childhood,  required  from  me 
a  blind  submission — ^you  have  always  encouraged  me  to 
desire  conviction.  And  now,  when  the  happiness  of 
another  is  at  stake,  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  am  less  dis« 
posed  to  yield  than  I  should  be,  I  hope,  if  my  own  in- 
terest or  taste  were  alone  concerned. 

You  ask  me  what  proofs  I  have  of  Lady  Olivia's  in- 
nocence. Believe  me,  I  have  such  as  are  convincing 
to  my  unbiased  judgment,  and  such  as  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  all  your  doubts,  were  I  at  liberty  to  lay 
the  whole  truth  before  you.    But  even  to  exculpate  her- 
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self,  Olivia  will  not  ruin  in  your  opinion  her  husband,  of 
whom  you  imagine  that  she  has  no  reason  to  complain. 
I,  who  know  how  anxious  she  is  to  obtain  your  esteem, 
can  appreciate  the  sacrifice  that  she  makes ;  and  in  this 
instance,  as  in  many  others,  I  admire  her  magnanimity ; 
it  is  equal  to  her  candour,  for  which  she  is  entitled  to 
praise  even  by  your  own  principles,  dear  mother :  since, 
far  from  having  thrown  off  all  restraint,  she  is  exquisitely 
susceptible  of  shame. 

As  to  her  understanding — have  no  persons  of  great 
talents  ever  been  unfortunate  ?  Frequently  we  see  that 
they  have  not  been  able,  by  all  their  efforts  and  all  their 
powers,  to  remedy  the  defects  in  the  characters  and  tem- 
pers of  those  with  whom  they  have  unhappily  been  con- 
nected. Olivia  married  very  young,  and  was  unfortu- 
nately mistaken  in  her  choice  of  a  husband :  on  that 
subject  I  can  only  deplore  her  error  and  its  conse- 
quences :  but  as  to  her  disagreements  with  her  own 
family,  I  do  not  think  her  to  blame.  For  the  mistakes 
we  make  in  the  choice  of  lovers  or  friends  we  may  be 
answerable,  but  we  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  faults 
of  the  relations  who  are  given  to  us  by  nature.  If  we 
do  not  please  them  it  may  be  our  misfortune  ;  it  is  not 
necessarily  our  fault.  I  cannot  be  more  explicit  with- 
out laetraying  Lady  Olivia's  confidence,  and  implicating 
others  in  defending  her. 

With  respect  to  that  attachment  of  which  you  speak 
with  so  much  just  severity,  she  has  given  me  the 
strongest  assurances  that  she  will  do  every  thing  in  her 
power  to  conquer  it.  Absence,  you  know,  is  the  first 
and  the  most  difficult  step;  and  this  she  has  taken.  Her 
course  of  reading  displeases  you :  I  cannot  defend  it : 
but  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  not  a  proof  of  her  taste 
being  vitiated.  Many  people  read  ordinary  novels  as 
others  take  snufF,  merely  from  habit,  from  the  want  of 
petty  excitation ;  and  not,  as  you  suppose,  from  the  want 
of  exorbitant  or  improper  stimulus.  Those  who  are 
unhappy  have  recourse  to  any  trifling  amusement  that 
can  change  the  course  of  their  thoughts.  I  do  not 
justify  Olivia  for  having  chosen  such  comforters  as  cer- 
tain novels ;  but  I  pity  her,  and  impute  this  choice  to 
want  of  fortitude,  not  to  depravity  of  taste.  Before 
she  married,  a  strict  injunction  was  laid  upon  her  not  to 
read  any  book  that  was  called  a  novel :  this  raised  in 
her  mind  a  sort  of  perverse  curiosity.    By  making  any 
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books  or  opinions  contraband,  the  desire  to  read  and 
circulate  them  is  increased ;  bad  principles  are  conse- 
quently smuggled  into  families,  and,  being  kept  secret, 
can  never  be  subject  to  fair  examination.  I  think  it 
must  be  advantageous  to  the  right  side  of  any  question, 
that  ail  which  can  be  said  against  it  should  be  openly 
heard,  that  it  may  be  answered.    I  do  not 

"  Hate  when  vice  can  bolt  her  argumenta ;" 

for  I  know  that  virtue  has  a  tongue  to  answer  her.  The 
more  vice  repeats  her  assertions,  the  better ;  because, 
when  familiarized,  their  boldness  will  not  astound  the 
understanding,  and  the  charm  of  novelty  will  not  be 
mistaken  for  the  power  of  truth.  We  may  observe, 
that  the  admiration  for  the  class  of  writers  to  whom 
you  allude,  though  violent  in  its  commencement,  has 
abated  since  they  have  been  more  known ;  and  numbers, 
who  began  with  rapture,  have  ended  with  disgust.  Per- 
sons of  vivacious  imaginations,  like  Ohvia,  may  be 
caught  at  first  view  by  whatever  has  the  appearance  of 
^^randeur  or  sublimity ;  but  if  time  be  allowed  for  exam- 
ination,  they  will  infallibly  detect  the  disproportions, 
and  these  will  ever  afterward  shock  their  taste :  if  you 
will  not  allow  leisure  for  comparison — if  you  say,  do 
not  look  at  such  strange  objects,  the  obedient  eyes  may 
turn  aside,  but  the  rebel  imagination  pictures  something 
a  thousand  times  more  wonderful  and  charming  than  the 
reality.  I  will  venture  to  predict,  that  Olivia  will  soon 
be  tired  of  the  species  of  novels  which  she  now  admires, 
and  that,  once  surfeited  with  these  books,  and  convinced 
of  their  pernicious  effects,  she  will  never  relapse  into 
the  practice  of  novel  reading. 

As  to  her  taste  for  metaphysical  books — dear  mother, 
I  am  very  daring  to  differ  with  you  in  so  many  points; 
but  permit  me  to  say,  that  I  do  not  agree  with  you  in 
detesting  metaphysics.  People  may  lose  themselves  in 
that  lab3nrinth ;  but  why  should  they  meet  with  vice  in 
the  midst  of  it  t  The  characters  of  a  moralist,  a  prac- 
tical moralist,  and  a  metaphysician,  are  not  incompati- 
ble, as  we  may  see  in  many  amiable  and  illustrious  ex- 
amples. To  examine  human  motives,  and  the  nature  of 
the  human  mind,  is  not  to  destroy  the  power  of  virtue, 
or  to  increase  the  influence  of  vice.  The  chymist, 
after  analyzing  certain  substances,  and  after  discovering 
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their  constitaent  parts,  can  lay  aside  all  that  is  hetero* 

feneous,  and  recompound  the  substance  in  a  purer  state, 
irom  analogfy  we  might  infer,  that  the  motives  of  meta- 
physicians ought  to  b^  purer  than  those  of  the  vulgar  and 
Ignorant.  To  discover  the  art  of  converting  base  into  ntv 
ble  passions,  or  to  obtain  a  universal  remedy  for  all  men- 
tal diseases,  is  perhaps  beyond  the  power  of  metaphysi- 
cians ;  but  in  the  pursuit  useful  discoveries  may  be  made. 

As  to  Olivia's  letters — ^I  am  sorry  I  sent  them  to  you ; 
for  I  see  that  they  have  lowered,  instead  of  raising,  her 
in  your  opinion.  But  if  you  criticise  letters  vnritten  in 
openness  and  confidence  of  heart  to  a  private  friend,  as 
if  they  were  set  before  the  tribunal  of  the  public,  you 
are — may  I  say  it  1 — not  only  severe,  but  unjust ;  for  you 
try  and  condemn  the  subjects  of  one  country  by  the 
laws  of  another. 

Dearest  mother,  be  half  as  indulgent  to  Olivia  as  you 
are  to  me :  indeed  you  are  prejudiced  against  her ;  and 
because  you  see  some  faults,  you  think  her  whole  char- 
acter vicious.  But  would  you  cut  down  a  fine  tree  be- 
cause a  leaf  is  withered,  or  because  the  canker-worm 
has  eaten  into  the  bud  ?  Even  if  a  main  branch  were 
decayed,  are  there  not  remedies  which,  skilfully  applied, 
can  save  the  tree  from  destruction,  and  perhaps  restore 
it  to  its  pristine  beauty  ? 

And  now,  having  exhausted  all  my  allusions,  all  my 
arguments,  and  all  my  little  stock  of  eloquence,  I  must 
come  to  a  plain  matter  of  fact-r- 

Before  I  received  your  letter  I  had  invited  Lady  Olivia 

to  spend  some  time  at  L Castle.    I  fear  that  you 

will  blame  my  precipitation,  and  I  reproach  myself  for 
it,  because  I  know  it  will  give  you  pain.  However, 
though  you  wiU  think  me  impnident,  I  am  certain  yoi| 
would  rather  that  I  were  imprudent  than  unjust.  I  have 
defended  OUvia  from  what  I  believe  to  be  unmeritecj 
censure ;  I  have  invited  her  to  my  house ;  she  has  ac^ 
cepted  my  proffered  kindness;  to  withdraw  it  afterward 
would  be  doing  her  irreparable  injury :  it  would  confirm 
all  that  the  world  can  suspect :  it  would  be  saying  to  the 
censorious — ^I  am  convinced  that  you  are  right,  and  I 
deliver  your  victim  up  to  you. 

Thus  I  should  betray  the  person  whom  I  undertook 
to  defend :  her  confidence  in  me,  her  having  but  for  a 
moment  accei)ted  my  protection,  would  be  her  ruin.  I 
could  not  act  in  so  base  a  manner. 
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Fear  nothing  for  me,  my  best,  but  too  anxious  friend. 
I  may  do  Lady  Olivia  some  good ;  she  can  do  me  no 
harm.  She  may  learn  the  principles  which  you  have 
taught  me ;  I  can  never  catch  from  her  any  tastes  or 
habits  which  you  would  disapprove.  As  to  the  rest,  I 
hazard  little  or  nothing.  The  hereditary  credit  which  I 
enjoy  in  my  maternal  right  enables  me  to  assist  others 
without  injuring  myself. 

Your  affectionate  daughter, 

Leonora. 


LETTER  VIII. 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  TO  HER  DAUGHTER. 

Mr  DEAREST  Child, 
I  hope  that  you  are  in  the  right,  and  that  I  am  in  the 
wrong.  Your  affectionate  mother, 


LETTER  IX. 

OLIVIA   TO    MADAME   DE    P- 


Prepare  yourself,  my  ever  dear  and  charming  Ga- 
brielle,  for  all  the  torments  of  jealousy.  Know,  that 
since  I  came  to  England  I  have  formed  a  new  friendship 
with  a  woman  who  is  interesting  in  the  extreme,  who 
has  charmed  me  by  the  simphcity  of  her  manners  and 
the  generous  sensibility  of  her  heart.  Her  character  is 
certainly  too  reserved :  yet  even  this  defect  has  perhaps 
increased  her  power  over  my  imagination,  and  conse- 
quently over  my  affections.  I  know  not  by  what  magic 
she  has  obtained  it,  but  she  has  already  an  ascendency- 
over  me,  which  would  quite  astonish  you,  who  know  my 
wa3rward  fancies  and  independent  spirit. 

Alas !  I  confess  my  heart  is  weak  indeed ;  and  I  fear 
that  all  the  power  of  friendship  and  philosophy  combined 
will  never  strengthen  it  sufficiently.  O,  Gabrielle !  how 
can  I  hope  to  obliterate  from  my  soul  that  attachment 
which  has  marked  the  colour  of  my  destiny  for  years  ? 
Yet  such  courage,  such  cruel  courage  is  required  of  me, 
and  of  such  I  have  boasted  myself  capable.    Lady  Leo- 
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nora  L- ,  my  new  friend  has,  by -all  the  English  elo- 

€uence  of  i^rtue,  obtained  from  me  a  promise^  which,  1 
fear,  I  shall  dot  have  the  fortitude  to  keep--but  I  musi 
make  the  attempt — ^Forbid  R***  to  write  to  me — ^Yes !  1 
liave  written  the  words — Forbid  R***  to  write  to  me — 
Forbid  him  to  think  of  me — I  will  do  more — ^if  possible- 
I  will  forbid  myself  henceforward  to  think  of  him — lo 
think  of  love — ^Adieu,  my  GabrieUe^-iUl  the  illusions  of 
life  are  over,  and  a  dreary  blank  of  fhture  existence  lies 
before  me,  terminated  only  by  the  grave.  To-morrow 
I  go  to  Lp- —  Castle,  with  feelings  which  I  can  compare 
only  to  those  of  the  upfortunate  La  Vsdli^re  when  she 
renounced  her  lover,  and  resolved  to  bury  herself  in  a 
cloister.  Alas !  why  have  not  I  the  resource  of  devo- 
tion !  .   '  Your  unhappy 

Ouvu. 


,    LETTES  X. 

GENERAL  B— r ^  TO  BlR^i 

PtisLiss  my  travels ! — Not  I,  my  dear  friend.  The 
world  shall  never  have  the  pleasure  of  laughing  at  Gen- 
eral B — ^'s  trip  to  Paris.  Before  a  man  sets  about  to 
inform  others,  he  should  have  seen,  not  only  the  surface 
but  the  bottom  of  things ;  he  should  have  had,  not  only 
SLvtte  (Toisettu,  but  (to  use  a  celebrated  naval  commander^s 
expression)  a  vue  de  poisson  of  his  subject.  By  this  time 
you  musi  have  heard  enough  of  the  Louvre  and  the 
TuiUeries,  and  Versailles,  and  la  petit  Trianon,  and  St. 
Cloud — and  you  have  had  enough  of  pictures  and  statues ; 
and  you  know  all  that  can  be  known  of  Bonaparte,  by 
seeing  him  at  a  review  or  a  levee;  and  the  fashionable 
beauties  and  celebrated^  characters  of  the  hour  have  all 
passed  and  repassed  through  the  magic  lantern.  A 
fresh  showman  might  make  his  figures  a  little  more, 
correct,  or  a  little  more  in  laughable  caricature,  but  he 
could  produce  nothing  new.  Alas!  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.  Nothing  remains  for  the  moderns, 
but  to  practise  the  oldest  follies  the  newest  ways. 
Would  you,  for  the  sake  of  your  female  friends,  know 
the  fashionable  dress  of  a  Parisian  elegante,  see  Seneca 
oil  the  transparent  vestments  of  the  Roman  ladies,  who, 
like  these  modern  belles,  were  generous  in  the  display 
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of  their  charms  to  the  public.  No  doubt  these  French 
republicauists  act  upon  the  true  Spartan  principle  of 
modesty:  they  take  the  most  efficacious  method  to 
prevent  their  influence  from  being  too  great  over  the 
imaginations  of  men,  by  renouncing  all  that  insidious 
reserve  which  alone  can  render  even  beauty  perma- 
nently dangerous. 

Of  the  cruelties  of  the  revolution  I  can  tell  you  nothing 
new.  The  public  have  been  steeped  up  to  the  lips  in 
Uood,  and  have  surely  had  their  fill  of  horrors. 

But,  my  dear  friend,  you  say  that  I  must  be  able  to 
give  a  just  view  of  the  present  state  of  French  society, 
and  of  the  best  parts  of  it,  because  I  have  not,  like  some 
of  my  countrymen,  hurried  about  Par^s  from  one  spec-- 
tacle  to  another,  seen  the  opera,  and  the  play-houses, 
and  the  miasked  balls,  and  the  gaming-houses,  and  the 
women  of  the  Palais  Royale,  and  the  uons  of  all  sorts ; 
gone  through  the  usual  routine  of  presentation  and 
public  dinners,  drunk  French  wine,  damned  French 
cookery,  and  "  come  home  content.'*  I  have  certainly 
endeavoured  to  employ  my  time  better,  and  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  admitted  into  the  best  private  societies 
m  Paris.  These  were  composed  of  the  remains  of  the 
French  nobility,  of  men  of  letters  and  science,  and  of 
families  who,  without  interfering  in  politics,  devote 
themselves  to  domestic  duties,  to  literary  and  social 
pleasures.  The  happy  hours  I  have  passed  in  this 
society  can  never  be  forgotten,  and  the  kindness  1  have 
received  has  made  its  full  impression  upon  an  honest 
English  heart.  I  will  never  disgrace  the  confidence  of 
my  friends,  by  drawing  their  characters  for  the  public. 

Cffisar,  in  aU  his  glory,  and  all  his  despotism,  could  not, 
with  impunity,  force  a  Roman  knight^  to  go  upon  the 
stage :  but  modem  anecdote-mongers,  more  cruel  and 
insolent  than  Cssar,  force  their  friends  of  all  ages  and 
sexes  to  appear,  and  speak,  and  act,  for  the  amusement 
or  derision  of  the  public. 

My  dear  friend,  is  not  my  resolution  never  to  favour 
the  world  with  my  tour  well  grounded  ?  I  hope  that  I 
have  proved  to  your  satisfaction,  that  I  could  tell  people 
nothing  but  what  I  do  not  understand,  or  what  is  not 
worth  telling  them,  or  what  has  been  told  them  a  hun- 
dred times,  or  what,  as  a  gentleman,  I  am  bound  not  to 
publish.  Yours  truly, 

J.B. 
*Lab«rl!ii. 
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LETTER  XL 


OLIVIA   TO   MA0AME   DE    P- 


Friendship,  my  amiable  and  interesting  Gabrielle,  is 
more  aii  affkir  of  the  heart  than  of  the  head,  more  the 
instinct  of  t$ste  than  the  choice  of  reason.  With  me 
the  heart  is  ho  longer  touched,  when  the  imagination 
ceases  to  be  charmed.  Explain  to  me  this  metaphysical 
phenomenon  of  niy  nature,  and,  for  your  rewai^,!  will 
<^iet  your  Jealousy,  by  confessing  without  compunc- 
tion what  now  weighs  on  my  conscience  terriUv.  I 
begin  to  feel  that  I 'can  never  love  this  English  friend 
a^  I  ought.  She  is  too  JE^ii^/wA— fartoo  Engush  for  one 
who  \aA  known  the  charms  of  French  ease,  vivacity, 
and  sentiment;  for  one  who  has  seen  the  bewitching 
Gabrielle's  infinite  varie^. 

Leonora  has  just  the  figure  and  face  that  you  would 

Sicture  to  yourself  for  «ne  helle  An^loise ;  and  if  our 
[ilton  comes  into  your  memory,  you  might  repeat,  for 
the  quotation  is  not  too  trite  for  a  foreigner. 

^*Oniee  la  in  all  bar  steps,  hesTen  In  her  eye, 
In  evenr  gesture  dignity  and  lore.** 

But  then  it  is  grace  which  8a3r8  nothing,  a  heaven  only 
for  a  husband,  the  dignity  more  of  a  matron  than  of  a 
heroine,  and  love  that  mig[ht  have  suited  Eve  before  she 
bad  seen  this  world.  Leonora  is  certafrily  a  beauty ; 
but  then  a  beauty  who  does  not  know  her  power,  and 
who,  consequently,  can  make  no  «one  else  feel  its  ftiU 
extent.  She  is  not  unlike  your  beautiful  Polish  princess, 
but  she  has  nothing  of  the  charming  Anastasia*s  irre- 
sistible transitions  from  soft,  silent  languor,  to  briliiantf 
eloquent  enthusiasm.  All  the  gestures  and  attitudes  of 
Anastaslaare  those  of  taste  arid  sentiment;  Leonora's 
are  simply  those  of  nature.  La  belle  nature,  but  not  h 
heau  idiid.  With  a  figure  that  would  grace  any  court, 
or  shine  upon  any  stage,  she  usuallv  enters  a  room 
without  producing,  or  thinking  of  producing,  any  sensa- 
tion; she  moves  oAen  without  seeming  to  have  any 
other  intention  than  to  change  her  place ;  and  her  fine 
eyes  genersdly  look  as  if  they  weros  made  only  to  see 
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with.  At  times  she  certainly  has  a  most  impressive 
and  intelligent  countenance.  I  have  seen  her  face  en- 
lightened by  the  fire  of  genius,  and  shaded  by  the 
exquisite  touches  of  sensibility';  but  all  this  is  merely 
called  forth  by  the  Occasion,  and  vanishes  before  it  is 
noticed  by  half  the  company.  Indeed,  the  full  radiance 
of  her  beauty  or  of  her  wit  seldom  shines  upon  any  one 
but  her  husband.  The  audience  and  spectators  are 
forgotten.  Heavens!  what  a  difference  between  the 
effect  which  Leonora  and  GabrieQe  produce !  But,  to 
do  her  justice,  much  of  this  arises  from  the  diffierent 
organization  of  French  and  English  society.  In  Pahs 
tiie  insipid  details  of  domestic  life  are  judiciously  kept 
behind  the  scenes,  and  women  appear  as  heroines  upon 
the  stage,  with  all  the  advantages  of  decoration,  to 
listen  to  jthe  language  of  love,  and  to  receive  the  homage 
of  public  admiration.  In  England,  gallantry  is  not  yet 
systematized,  and  o\ir  sex  look  more  to  their  families 
tnan  to  what  is  called  society  for  the  happiness  of  exist- 
ence. And  yet  .the  affiection  of  mothers  for  their 
children  does  not  appear  to  be  so  strong  in  the  hearts 
of  English  as  of  French  women.  In  England  ladies  do 
not  talk  of  the  sentiment  of  maternity  with  that  elegance 
and  sensibility  with  which  you  expiate  upon  it  contin- 
ually in  conversation.  They  literally  are  des  bonnes 
mh-es  defamille,  not  from  the  impulse  of  sentiment,  but 
merely  from  an  early  instilled  sense  #f  duty,  for  which 
they  deserve  little  credit.  Howevef,  they  devote  their 
lives  to  their  children,  and  those  who  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  their  intimate  friends  are  doomed  to  see 
them  half  the^iflay,  or  alf  day  long,  go  through  the  part 
of  the  good  mother  in  all  its  diurnal  monotony  of  les- 
sons and  caresses.  All  this  may  be  vastly  right — it  is 
a  pity  it  is  so  tiresome.  For  my  part  I  cannot  coaceive 
how  persons  of  superior  taste  and  talents  can  submit  to 
it,  unless  it  be  to  make  themselves  a  reputation ;  and  that, 
you  know,  is  fione  by  writing  and  talking  on  the  general 
principles,  not  by  submitting  to  the  minute  details  of 
education.  The  great  painter,  sketches  the  outline,  and 
touches  the  principal  Teatiu'es,  but  leaves  the  subordi- 
nate drudgery  of  filling  up  the  parts,  finishing  the 
drapery,  &c.,  to  inferior  hands. 

Upon  recollection,  in  my  favourite  "  Sorrows  of 
Werter,"  the  heroine  is  represented  cutting  bread  and 
butter  for  a  group  of  children :  I  admire  this  simplicity 
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in  Goethe ;  'tis  one  of  the  secrets  by  which  he  touches 
the  heart.  Simplicity  is  delightful  by  way  of  Tariety, 
but  always  simplicity  is  worse  than  tmpowa  perdrix. 
Children  in  a  novel  or  a  drama  are  charming  little  creflk 
tures :  but  in  real  life  they  are  often  insufferable  plagues. 
'What  becomes  of  them  in  Paris  I  know  not ;  but  I  am 
sure  that  they  are  never  in  the  way  of  one's  conversa- 
tions or  reveries ;  and  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  society 
if'  English  children  were  as  inaudible  and  invisible. 
These  things  strike  me  sensibly  upon  my  return  to  Eng- 
land after  so  long  an  absence.  Surely,  by  means  of  the 
machinery  of  masters,  and  governesses,  and  schools, 
the  manufkcture  of  education  might  be  carried  on  with- 
out incommoding  those  who  desire  to  see  only  the 
finished  production.  Here  I  find  the  daughter  of  an 
English  duke,  a  woman  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth, 
of  the  highest  pretensions  in  point  of  rank,  l>eauty, 
fashion,,  accomplishments,  and  talents,  devoting  her- 
self  to  the  education  of  two  children,  orphans,  left 
to  her  care  by  an  elder  sister.  To'  take  charge  of  or- 
phans is  a  good  and  fine  action  *,  as  such  it  touches  me 
sensibly ;  ^t  then  where  is  the  necessity  of  sacrificing 
one's  friends,  and  one's  pleasures,  day  after  day,  ana 
hour  after  hour,  to  mere  children  ?  Leonora  can  perse- 
vere only  from  a  notion  of  duty..  Now,  in  my  opinion, 
when  generosity  becomes  duty  it  ceases  to  be  virtue. 
Virtue  requires  free-will:  duty  implies  constraint. — 
Virtue  acts  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  never 
tires,  or  is  tired ;  duty  drudges  on  in  consequence  of 
reflection,  and,  weary  herself,  wearies  all  beholders. 
Duty,  always  laborious,  never  can  be  graceful ;  and  what 
is  not  graceful  in  woman  cannot  be  amiable— can  it,  my 
amiable  Gabrielle  ?  But  I  reproach  myself  for  all  I  have 
written!  Leonora  is  my  friend — ^besides,  I  am  really 
obliged  to  her,  and  for  the  universe  would  I  not  hint  a 
thought  to  her  disadvantage.  Indeed,  she  is  a  most 
excellent,  a  faultless  character,  and  it  is  the  misfortune 
of  your  Olivia  not  to  love  perfection  as  she  ought. 

My  charming  and  interesting  Gabrielle,  I  am  more  out 
of  humour  with  myself  than  you  can  conceive ;  for  in 
spite  of  all  that  reason  and  gratitude  urge,  I  fear  I  can- 
not prefer  the  insipid  virtues  of  Leonora  to  the  lively 
graces  of  Gabrielle. 

As  to  the  cold  husband,  Mr.  L ,  I  neither  know 

nor  wish  to  know  any  thing  of  him ;  but  I  live  m  hopes 
of  an  agreeable  and  interesting  accession  to  our  society 
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to-day,  from  the  arrival  of  Leonora's  intimate  friend,  a 
young  widow,  whose  husband  1  understand  was  a  man 
of  a  harsh  temper :  ^he  has  gone  through  severe  trials 
with  surprising  fortitude ;  and  though  I  do  not  know  her 
history,  I  am  persuaded  it  must  be  interesting.  As- 
suredly this  husband  could  never  have  been  the  man  of 
her  choice,  and  of  course  she  must  have  had  some 
secret  unhappy  attachment,  which  doubtless  preyed 
upon  her  spirits.  Probably  the  object  of  her  affection^ 
in  despair  at  her  marriage,  plighted  his  faith  unfortu- 
nately, or  possibly  may  have  ^en  a  sacrifice  to  his 
constancy.  I  am  all  impatience  to  see  her.  Her  hus^ 
band's  name  was  so  ruggedly  English,  that  I  am  sure 
you  would  never  be  able  to  pronounce  it,  especially  if 
you  only  saw  it  written ;  therefore  I  shall  always  to  you 
call  her  Helen,  a  name  which  is  more  pleasing  to  the 
ear,  and  more  promising  to  the  imagination.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  prevail  upon  Leonora  to  describe  her  friend 
to  .me  exactly ;  she  says  only  that  she  loves  Helen  too 
well  to  overpraise  her  beforehand.  My  busy  fancy  has, 
however,  bodied  forth  her  form,  and  painted  her  in  the 
most  amiable  and  enchanting  colours.  Hark!  she  i& 
just  arrived.    Adieu. 

Olivia^ 


LETTER  XII. 

raOM  MRS.  C  TO  BfISS  B- 


Havwo  now  had  the  honour  of  spending  nearly  a 
week  in  the  society  of  the  celebrated  enchantress,  Lady 
Olivia,  you  will  naturally  expect  that  I  should  be  much 
improved  in  the  art  of  love :  but  before  I  come  to  my 
improvements  I  must  tell  you,  what  will  be  rather  more 
interesting,  that  Leonora  is  perfectly  well  and  happy, 
and  that  I  have  the  dear  delight  of -exclaiming  ten  times 
an  hour,  "  Ay,  just  as  I  thought  it  would  be  !r-Just  such 
a  wife,  just  such  a  mistress  of  a  family  I  knew  she 
would  make." 

**'Not  to  admire,^  is  sm  art  or  a  precept  which  I  have 
not  been  able  to  practise  much  since  I  came  here. 
Some  philosophers  tell  us  that  admiration  is  not  only  a 
silly  but  a  fatiguing  state  of  mind;  and  I  suppose  that 


nothing  could  }awe  ptuaLi  icd  aay  — iafl  frmw  fawwy  ^'■M 
to  death  but  tiie  quaalit^  of  bodi^  esBreue  wiiicli  I 
hare  taken.  I  oooid,  if  I  pleased,  give  ifoq  a  plan  mi 
elevatioaof  this  caade.  Nar,  I  doute  iiut  hot  1  ooold 
stand  an  exanunatioii  ia  tbe'catakgiiie  of  the  piclufisa, 
or  the  inventory  of  the  fomitare. 
,      YoQ,  Helen! — yon  who  oonkl  not  remember  the  oiihisr 

of  Lady  N "^s  new  cnitaiiis  after  yon  Lad  seen  them 

at  least  a  hundred  times ! 

Lady  N was  indiffereoi  to  me,  and  how  could  I 

hang  up  her  curtains  in  my  mesKxryl  By  what  coidi 
they  hold !  Do  you  not  know,  Mai^garet ....  all  tho 
fine  things  that  I  could  say,  and  that  quartos  have  said 
before  me,  about  tttc  assooation  of  ide^  and  sensatioui^ 
&c. !  Those  we  lore  impaxt  to  umnterefrting  oty^ects 
the  power  of  pleasing,  as  the  magnet  can  communicate 
to  inert  metal  its  attractive  inflnence. 

Tin  Bfr.  L was  Leonora^  lover  I  never  liked  him 

much.  I  do  not  mean  to  call  him  inert  I  alwajw 
knew  that  he  had  many  excellent  qualities ;  but  theire 
was  nothing  in  his  temper  pecuhaily  agreeable  to  nne, 
and  there  was  somethii^  in  his  character  that  I  did  not 
thoroughly  understand;  yet  sux^e  he  is  become  Leo- 
nora^s  busbsuid  I  find  my  understanding  much  impiwed, 
and  I  dare  say  it  will  soon  be  so  far  enlarged  that  I 
shall  comprehend  him  perfectly. 

Leonora  has  almost  persuaded  me  to  like  Lady  OUvia* 
Not  to  laugh  at  her  would  be  impossible.  I  wish  you 
could  see  the  way  in  which  we  go  on  together.  Our 
first  setting  out  would  have  diverted  you.  Enter  Lady 
Olivia  breathless,  with  an  air  of  theatric  expectation — 
advances  to  embrace  Helen,  who  is  laughing  with  Leo- 
nora— her  back  turned  towards  the  sido  of  Uie  stage  at 
which  Olivia  enters — Olivia  pauses  suddenly,  and  mea- 
sures Helen  with  a  long  look.  What  passes  in  Lady  Olivia's 
mind  at  this  moment  I  do  not  know,  but  I  guess  that  she 
was  disappointed  wofully  by  my  appearance.  After 
some  time  she  was  recovered,  by  Leouora's  assistance, 
from  her  revery,  and  presently  began  to^admire  my 
vivacity,  and  to  find  out  that  I  was  Clarissa*  Miss  Howa 
— ^no,  I  was  Lady  G. — no,  1  was  Heloise's  Clara :  but  1, 
choosing  to  be  myself,  and  insisting  upon  being  an 
original,  sank  again  visibly  and  rapidly  in  Olivia's  opinion, 
till  1  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  nobody.  Leonora 
again  kindly  interposed  to  save  me  from  annihilation ; 
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and  after  an  interval  of  an  hour  or  two,  dedicated  to 
letter-writing,  Lady  Olivia  retume'd  and  seated  herself 
beside  me,  resolved  to  decide  what  manner  of  woman  I 
was.  Certain  novels  are  the  touchstones  of  feeling 
dad  intellect  with  certain  ladies.  Unluckily,  1  was  not 
well  read  in  these  ;  and  in  the  questions  put  to  me  from 
these  sentimental  statute-books,  I  gave  Strang  judg- 
ments, often  for  the  husband  or  parents  agamst  the 
heroine.  1  did  not  even  admit  the  pica  of  destiny,  irre- 
sistible passion,  or  entrainement^  as  in  all  cases  sufficient 
excuse  for  all  errors  and  crimes.  Moreover,  I  excited 
astonishment  by  calling  things  by  obsolete  names.  I 
called  a  married  woman's  having  a  lover,  a  crime! 
Then  I  was  no  judge  of  virtues,  for  I  thought  a  wife's 
making  an  intimate  friend  of  her  husband's  mistress  was 
scandalous  and  mean ;  bUi  this  I  was  told  is  the  height 
of  delicacy  and  generosity.  I  could  not  perceive  the 
propriety  of  a  man's  liking  two  women  at  the  same 
time,  or  a  woman's  having  a  platonic  attachment  for 
half  a  dozen  lovers ;  and  I  owned  tliat  I  did  not  wish 
divorce  could  be  as  easily  obtained  in  England  as  in 
France.  All  which  proved  that  I  have  never  been  out 
of  England — a  great  misfortune!  I  dare  say  it  will 
soon  be  discovered  that  women  as  well  as  Madeira  can- 
not be  good  for  any  thing  till  they  have  crossed  the  line. 
But  beside  the  obloquy  of  having  lived  only  in  the  best 
company  in  England,  I  was  further  disgraced  by  the 
discovery,  that  I  am  deplorably  ignorant  of  metaphysics, 
and  have  never  been  enlightened  by  any  philanthropic 
transcendental  foreign  professor  of  humanity.  Pro- 
foundly humihated,  and  not  having  yet  taken  the  first 
step  towards  knowledge,  the  knowing  that  I  was  igno- 
rant, I  was  pondering  upon  my  sad  fate,  when  Lady 
Olivia,  puttir^  her  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  summoned 
me  into  the  court  of  love,  tnere  in  my  own  proper  person 
to  answer  such  questions  as  it  should  please  her  ladyship 
to  ask.  For  instance ; — "  Were  you  ever  in  love  ? — How 
often  1— When  1— Where  1— -And  with  whom  1" 

Never  ha^^^g  stood  a  cross-examination  in  public  upon 
these  points^  was  not  quite  prepared  to  reply ;  and  i 
was  accused  of  giving  evasive  answers,  and  convicted 
of  blushing,  ^^r.  Ir— — ,  who  was  present  at  this 
examination,  enjoyed,  in  his  grave  way,  my  astonish- 
ment and  confusion,  but  said  not  one  word.  I  rallied 
m^  spirits  and  my  wits,  and  gave  some  answers  which 
<^ined  the  smile  of  the  court  cm  my  side. 
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From  these  specimens  you  may  g^ess,  my  dear  Mar- 
garet, how  well  this  lady  and  I  are  likely  to  agree.  I 
shall  divert  myself  with  her  absurdities  withoat  scruple. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  flagrancy  of  these,  Leonora 
persuades  me  to  think  well  of  Olivia ;  indeed  I  am  so 
happy  here,  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  at  present 
to  make  me  think*  ill  of  anybody.  "Hie  good  qualities 
which  Leonora  sees  iri"  her  are  not  yet  visible  to  my 
eyes ;  but  Leonora's  visual  orb  is  so  cleared  with  char- 
ily and  love,  that  she  can  discern  what  is  not  reveaded 
to  vul^r  sight.  Even  in  the  very  germ  she  discovers 
the  mmute  form  of  the  perfect  flower.  The  Olivia  wiU, 
I  hope,  in  time  blow  out  in  full  perfection. 

Yours  affectionately, 

-  HCLBN 


LETTER  XIIL 

OLIVIA  TO  MADAME  DE  P- 

Monday; 

O  Mv  Gabrielle !  this  Helen  is  not  precisely  the  per- 
son that  I  expected.  Instead  of  5eing  a  dejected  beauty, 
she  is  all  life  and  gayety. 

I  I  own  I  should  like  her  better  if  she  were  a  little 
more  pensive;  a  tinge  of  melancholy  would,  in  her 
situation,  be  so  becoming  and  natural.  My  imagination 
was  quite  disappointed  when  I  beheld  the  quickness  of 
hei^^es  and  frequency  of  her  smiles.  Even  her  mode 
of  showing  affection  to  Leonota  was  not  such  as  could 
please  me.  This  is  the  first  visit,  I  understand,  that 
she  has  paid  Leonora  since  her  marriage  :  these  friends 
have  been  separated  for  many  months.  I  was  not 
present  at  their  meeting;  but!  came  into  the  room  a 
few  minutes  after  Helen's  arrival,  and  I  should  have 
thought  that  they  had  seen  one  another  but  yesterday. 
This  dear  Helen  was  quite  at  ease  and  at  home  in  a  few 
moments,  and  seemed  as  if  she  had  been  living  with  us 
for  years.  I  make  allowance  for  the  ease  of  well-bred 
people.  Helen  has  lived  much  in  the  world,  and  has 
polished  mamiers.  But  the  heart — the  heart  is  superior 
to  politeness ;  and  even  ease,  in  some  situations,  shows 
a  want  of  the  delicate  tact  of  sentiment.  In  a  sdmilar 
situation  I  should  have  been  silent,  entranced,  absorbed, 
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in  my  senaations— overcome  by  them,  perhaps — dis« 
solved  in  tears.  But  in  Helen  there  appeared  no  symp- 
toms of  real  sensibility — ^nothing  characteristic — nothing 
profound — ^nothing  concentrate :  it  was  all  superficial 
and  evaporated  in  the  common  way.  I  was  provoked  to 
see  Leonora  satisfied.  She  assures  me  that  Helen  has 
uncommonly  strong  affections,  and  tHat  her  character 
rather  exceeds  than  is  deficient  in  enthusiasm.  Pos- 
sibly ;  but  I  am  certain  that  Helen  is  in  no  danger  of 
becoming  romantic.  Far  from  being  abstracted,  I  never 
saw  any  one  seem  more  interested  and  eager  about 
every  present  occurrence — ^pleased,  even  to  childishness, 
with  every  passing  trifle.  I  confess  that  she  is  too 
much  of  this  world  for  me.  But  I  will  if  possible  sus- 
pend my  judgment,  and  study  her  a  few  hours  longer 
before  I  give  you  my  definite  opinion. 


ThnnNlsjr. 
Well,  my  Gabrielle,  my  definitive  opinion  is  that  I  can 
never  love  this  friend  of  Leonora.  I  said  that  she  had 
lived  much  in  the  world— but  only  in  the  Englii^  world : 
she  has  never  seen  an^  other ;  therefore,  though  quite 
in  a  different  style  from  Leonora,  she  shocks  me  with 
the  same  nationality.  .  All  her  ideas  are  exclusively 
English:  she  has  what  is  called  English  good  sense, 
and  EngUsh  humour,  and  English  prejudices  of  ail  sorts^ 
both  masculine  and  feminine.  She  takes  fire  in  defence 
of  her  country  and  of  her  sex ;  nay,  sometimes  bl^|l)es 
even  to  awkwardness,  which  one  would  not  expect  in  the 
midst  of  her  good-breeding  and  vivacity.  What  a  dif- 
ference between  her  vivacity  and  that  of  my  charming 
Gabrielle !  as  great  as  between  the  enlargement  of  yout 
mind  and  the  limited  nature  of  her  understanding.  I 
tried  her  on  various  subjects,  but  found  her  intrenched 
in  her  own  contracted  notions.  All  new,  or  liberal,  or 
sublime  ideas  in  morality  or  metaphysics  she  either 
cannot  seize,  or  seizes  only  to  place  in  a  ridiculous 
point  of  view:  a  certain  sign  of  mediocrity.  Adieu, 
my  Gabrielle.  1  must  send  you  the  pictures,  whether 
engaging  or  forbidding,  of  those  with  whom  your  Olivia 
is  destined  to  pass  her  time.  When  I  have  no  events 
to  relate,  still  I  must  write  to  convey  to  you  my  senti* 
ments.    Alas !  how  imperfectly ! — for  I  have  interdicted 
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myself  the  expression  of  those  most  interesting^  to  my 
heart.  Leonora,  calmly  pmdent,  coolly  Yirtuous,  knows 
not  what  it  costs  me  to  be  faithful  to  this  cruel  promise. 
Wnte  to  me,  my  sympathizing',  my  tender  friend ! 

Tour  ever  unhappy 

Olivu- 


LETTER  XIV. 

MRS.  C TO  MISS  B- 


JuIylOtlu 
Some  very  good  people,  like  •  some  very  fine  pictures, 
are  best  at  a  distance.  But  Leonora  is  not  one  of  these : 
the  nearei-  you  approach  the  better  you  like  her,  as  in 
arabesque-work  you  may  admire  the  beauty  of  the 
design  even  at  a  distance,  but  you  cannot  appreciate 
the  delicacy  of  the  execution  till  you  examine  it  closely, 
and  discover  that  every  line  is  formed  of  grains  of  gold 
almost  imperceptibly  fine.  I  am  glad  that  the  "  small 
sweet  cour.tesies  of  life"  have  been  hailed  by  one  senti- 
mental writer  at  least.  "The  minor  virtues  are  not  to  be 
despised  even  in  comparison  with  the  most  exalted. 
The  common  rose,  I  have  often  thought,  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  itself  even  in  company  with  the  finest  ex- 
otics in  a  hothouse ;  and  I  remember  that  your  brother, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  observed,  that  the  common  cock 
makes  a  very  respectable  figure  even  in  the.  grand 
Parisian  assembly  of  all  the  stuffed  birds  and  ^aslrin 
the  universe.  It  is  a  glorious  thinff  to  have  a  friend 
who  will  jump  into  a  river,  or  down  a  precipice,  to  save 
one's  life :  but  as  I  do  not  intend  to  tumble  down  preci- 
pices, or  to  throw  myself  into  the  water  above  half  a 
dozen  times,  I  would  rather  have  for  my  friends  persons 
who  would  not  reserve  their  kindness  wholly  for  these 
grand  occasions,  but  who  could  condescend  to  make 
me  happy  every  day,  and  all  day  long,  even  by  actions 
not  sufficiently  sublime  to  be  recorded  in  history  or  ro- 
mance. 

Do  not  infer  from  this  that  1  think  Leonora  would 
hesitate  to  make  great  sacrifices.  I  have^iad  sufficient 
experience  of  her  fortitude  and  active  corfage  of  mind 
in  the  most  trying  circumstances,  whi^  many  who 
talked  more  stoutly  shrank  from  committing  themselves 
b}'  actions. 
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Some  masdm-maker  says,  that  past  misfortimas  aiv 
good  for  nothing  but  to  be  forgotten.  I  am  not  of  his 
opinion :  I  think  that  they  are  good  to  make  us  knqw 
our  winter  from  our  summer  friends,  and  to  make  us  feel 
for  those  who  have  sustained  us  in  adversity  that  most 
pleasurable  sensation  of  the  human  mind — gratitude. 

But  1  am  straying  unawares  into  the  province  of  sen- 
timent, wlusre  I  am  such  a  stranger  that  I  shall  inevi- 
tably lose  my  way,  especially  as  I  am  too  proud  to  take 
a  guide.  Lady  Olivia  ****  may  perhaps  be  very  fond 
of  Leonora :  and  as  she  has  eveiy  possible  cause  to  be 
so,  it  is  but  reasonable  and  charitable  to  suppose  that 
she  is :  but  I  should  never  guess  it  by  her  manner.  She 
speaks  of  her  friendship  sometimes  in  the  most  romantic 
style,  but  often  makes  observations  upon  the  enviable 
coolness  and  imperturbahility  of  Leonora's  disposition,  which 
convinces  me  that  she  does  not  understand  it  in  tho 
least.  Those  who  do  not  really  feel  always  pitch  their 
expressions  too  high  or  too  low»  as  deaf  people  bellow 
or  speak  in  a  whisper.  But  I  may  be  mistaken  in  my 
suspicions  of  Olivia ;  for  to  do  the  lady  justice,  as  Mrs. 
Candour  would  say,  she  is  so  affected  tnat  it  is  difficult 
to  know  what  she  really  feels.  Those  who  jput  on 
rouge  occasionally  are  suspected  of  wearing  it  con- 
stantly, and  never  have  any  credit  for  their  natural 
colour ;  presently  they  become  so  accustomed  to  com- 
mon rouge,  that  mistaking  scarlet  for  pale  pink,  they 
persist  in  laying  on  more  and  more,  till  they  are  like 
nothing  human.  Yours  aflfectionatel; 


Helen 
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LETTER  XV. 

0Lr7IA  TO  MADAME  DE  P- 


I  HAVE  found  it !  I  have  found  it !  dear  Gabrielle,  re- 
joice with  me !  I  have  solved  the  metaphysical  problem, 
which  perplexed  me  so  cruelly,  and  now  I  am  once 
more  at  peace  with  myself.  I  have  discovered  the 
reason  why  1  cannot  love  Leonora  as  she  merits  to  be 
loved— -she  has  obliged  me;  and  the  nature  of  obli- 
gation is  suQh,  that  it  supposes  superiority  on  one  side, 
and  consequently  destroys  the  equaUty,  the  freedom,  the 
case,  the  chailn  of  friendship.  Gratitude  weighs  upon 
one's  heart  in  proportion  to  the  delicacy  of  its  feelings. 


To  miads  of  an  ordinary  sort  it  may  be  pleasurable,  for 
with  them  it  is  sufficiently  feeble  to  be  calm ;  but  in 
souls  of  a  superior  cast,  it  is  a  poignant,  painful  sen- 
sation, because  it  is  too  strong  ever  to  be  tranquil.  In 
short, 

**  Tis  bllaa  bnt  to  a  eertahi  boim^- 
Beyond,  'Us  Agouy.** 

For  my  own  part,  the  very  dread  that  I  shall  not  be 
thought  to  express  enough  deprives  me  of  the  power  to 
speak,  or  even  to  feel.  Fear,  you  know,  extuiguishes 
affection ;  and  of  all  fears  the  dread  of  not  being  suffi- 
ciiently  grateful  operates  tiie  most  powerfully.  Thus 
sensibility  destroys  itself.  Gracious  Heaven !  teach  me 
to  moderate  mine. 

In  the  nature  of  the  obligation  with  which  Leonora 
lias  oppressed  my  heart  there  is  something  peculiarly 
humiliating.  Upon  my  return  to  this  country  I  found 
the  malignant  genius  of  scand^  bent  upon  destroying 
my  reputation.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  miserable 
force  of  prejudice  which  still  prevails  here.  There  are 
some  women  who  emancipate  themselves;  but  then, 
unluckily,  they  are  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  keep 
each  other  in  countenance  in  pubhc.  One  would  not 
choose  to  be  confined  to  the  society  of  people  who  can- 
not go  to  court,  though  sometimes  they  take  the  lead 
elsewhere.  We  are  full  half  a  century  behind  you  in 
civilization ;  and  your  revolution  has,  I  find,  afforded  all 
our  stiffened  moralists  incontrovertible  arguments  against 
liberty  of  opinion  or  conduct  in  either  sex. 

I  was  thunderstruck  when  I  saw  the  grave  and  re- 
pulsive faces  of  all  my  female  acquaintance.  At  first  I 
attributed  every  thing  that  was  strange  and  disapfreeable 
to  English  reserve,  of  which  1  had  retained  a  sufficiently 
formidable  idea :  but  I  presently  found  that  there  was 
some  other  cause  which  kept  all  these  nice  consciences 
at  a  distance  from  my  atmosphete. 

Would  you  believe  it,  I  saw  myself  upon  the  point  of 
b^ing  quite  excluded  from  good  society.  Leonora  saved 
me  from  this  imminent  danger.  Voluntarily,  and  I  must 
say  nobly,  if  not  gracefully,  Leonora  came  forward  in  my 
defence.  Vanquishing  her  natural  English  timidity,  she 
braved  the  eyes,  and  tongues,  and  advice  of  all  the  prudes 
and  old  dowagers  my  enemies,  among  whom  I  may 
count  the  superannuated  duchess  her  mother,  the  proud 
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est  dowBger  now  living.  When  I  appeared  in  public 
with  a  personage  of  Leonora's  unblemished  reputation, 
scandal,  much  against  her  will,  was  forced  to  b^  silent-; 
and  it  was  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  I  was,  in  the 
language  of  pruder}^  perfectly  innocent.  Leonora,  to 
be  consistent  in  goodness,  or  to  complete  her  triumph 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  invited  me  to  accompany  her 
to  the  country.  T  have  now  been  some  weeks  at  this 
superb  castle.  Heaven  is  my  witness  that  I  came  with 
a  heart  overflowing  with  affection ;  but  the  painful,' the 
agonizing  sense  of  humiliation  mixed  with  my  tenderest 
sentiments,  and  all  became  bitterness  insufferable.  O 
Gabrielle !  you,  and  perhaps  you  alone  upon  earth,  can 
understand  my  feelings.  Adieu ! — pity  me.  I  must  not 
ask  you  a  single  question  about — I  must  not  write  the 
name  for  ever  dear.  What  am  1  saying  1  where  are  my 
promises  ?    Adieu ! — ^adieu ! 

Your  unhappy 

Olfvia. 


LETTER  Xyi. 

MBS.   C TO   MISS  B- 


July  16th. 

As  I  have  never  thought  it  my  duty  in  this  mortal  life 
to  mourn  for  the  absurdities  of  my  fellow-creatures,  I 
should  now  enjoy  tife  pleasure  of  laughing  at  Lady 
Olivia,  if  my  propensity  were  not  checked  by  a  serious 
apprehension  that  she  will  injure  Leonora's  happiness. 
From  the  most  generous  motives  dear  Leonora  is  con- 
tinually anxious  to  sooth  her  mind,  to  persuade  and 
reason  her  into  common  sense,  to  re-establish  her  in 
public  opinion,  and  to  make  her  happy.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Lady  Olivia  never  wiU  have  common  sense, 
and  consequently  never  can  be  happy.  Twenty  times  a 
day  I  wish  her  at  the  antipodes ;  for  I  dread  lest  Leo, 
nora  should  be  implicated  in  her  affairs,  and  involved  ini 
her  misery. 

Last  night  this  foolish  woman,  who  unluckily  is  graced 
with  all  the  power  of  words,  poured  forth  a  fine  declama- 
tion in  favour  of  divorce.  In  vain  Leonora  reasoned, 
expostulated,  blushed.  Lady  Olivia  cannot  blush  for 
herself;  and  though  both  Mr.  L and  I  were  present. 
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what  I  know  of  Lady  Olivia .    What  is  your  reason 

for  asking  ?  Till  you  have  answered  this  question,  hope 
for  no  information  from  me.  Seriously,  Lady  Olivia 
had  left  Paris  before  1  arrived ;  therefore  you  cannot 
have  my  judgment  of  her  ladyship,  which  I  presume  is 
all  you  could  depend  upon.  If  you  will  take  hearsay 
evidence,  and  if  you  wish  me  to  speak  to  general  char- 
acter, I  can  readily  satisfy  you.  Common  repute  is 
loud  and  unanimous  in  favour  of  her  talents,  beauty,  and 
fashion :  there  is  no  resisting,  I  am  told,  the  fascination 
of  her  manners  and  conversation ;  but  her  opinions  are 
fashionably  liberal,  and  her  practice  as  liberal  as  her 
theories.  Since  her  separation  from  her  husband,  her 
lover  is  publicly  named.  Some  English  friends  plead  in 
her  favour  platonic  attachment:  this,  like  benefit  of 
cler^,  is  claimed  of  course  for  a  first  offence ;  but  Lady 
Ohvia^s  Parisian  acquaintance  are  not  so  scrupulous  or 
so  old-fashioned  as  to  think  it  an  offence  :  they  call  it 
an  arrangement,  and  to  this  there  can  be  no  objection. 
As  a  French  gentleman  said  to  me  the  other  day,  with 
an  unanswerable  shrug,  "  Tout  le  monde  sait  que  R*** 
est  son  amant ;  d'ailleurs,c'est  la  femme  la  plus  aimable 
du  monde." 

As  to  Lady  Olivia's  friend  Mad.  de  P ,  she  sees  a 

great  deal  of  company :  her  house  is  the  resort  of  people 
of  various  descriptions ;  ministers,  foreigners,  coquettes, 
and  generals ;  in  short,  of  all  those  who  wish  without 
scandal  or  suspicion  to  intrigue  either  in  love  or  politics. 
Her  assemblies  are  also  frequented  by  a  few  of  Vancien 
rSgime,  who  wish  to  be  in  favour  with  the  present  gov- 
ernment.   Mad.  de  P ,  of  a  noble  family  herself,  and 

formerly  much  at  court,  has  managed  matters  so  as  to 
have  regained  all  her  husband's  confiscated  property, 
and  to  have  acquired  much  influence  with  some  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  day.  In  her  manners  and  conversa- 
tion there  is  an  odd  mixture  of  frivolity  and  address,  of 
the  airs  of  coquetry  and  the  jargon  of  sentiment.  She 
has  the  politeness  of  a  French  countess,  with  exquisite 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  les  convenances ^  joined  to 
that  freedom  of  opinion  which  marks  the  present  times. 
In  the  midst  of  all  these  inconsistencies  it  is  difficult  to 
guess  what  her  real  character  may  be.  At  first  sight,  I 
should  pronounce  her  to  be  a  silly  woman,  governed  by 
vanity  and  the  whim  of  the  moment :  but  those  who 
know  her  better  than  I  do  believe  her  to  be  a  woman  of 


considerable  talents,  inordinately  fcmd  of  power,  and 
uniformly  intent  upon  her  own  interest,  using  co- 
quetry only  as  a  means  to  govern  our  sex,  and  frivolity 

as  a  mask  for  her  ambition.    In  short.  Mad.  de  P is 

a  perfect  specimen  of  the  combination  of  an  intri^arUe 
and  an  MgarUe,  a  combination  often  found  in  Paris. 
Here  women  mingle  politics  and  gallantry — men  mix 
I)olitics.and  epicurism.  Which  is  the  better  mixture? 
I  have  business  of  importance^  to  my  country  to  trans- 
act to  day ;  therefore  I  am  going  to  dine  with  the  modem 
Apicius.  Excuse  me,  my  dear  friend,  if  I  cannot  stay 
at  present  to  answer  your  questions  about  divorce.  I 
must  be  punctual.  What  sort  of  a  negotiator  can  he 
make  who  is  too.  late  at  a  minister's  dinner?  Five 
minutes  might  change  the  face  of  Europe. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  B 


LETTER  XVIII. 

MADiUMB  DE  P TO   OLnOA. 

Parte. 

My  incomparable  Olivia !  your  letters  are  absolutely 
divine.  I  am  maussade,  I  vegetate.  I  carniot  be  said  to 
hve  the  days  when  I  do  not  hear  from  you.  Last 
Thursday  I  was  disappointed  of  one  of  these  dear"  let- 
ters, and  Brave-et'tendre  told  me  frankly  that  I  was  so 
little  amiable  he  should  not  have  known  me.  As  to 
the  rest,  pardon  me  for  not  writing  punctually :  I  have 
been  really  in  a  chaos  of  business  and  pleasure ;  and 
I  do  not  know  which  fatigues  most.  But  I  am  obliged 
to  attend  the  ministers  every  day,  for  the  sake  of  my 
friends. 

A  thousand  and  a  thousand  thanks  for  your  picture^t 
of  your  English  friends :  sketches  by  a  masterly  hand 
must  be  valuable,  whatever  the  subject.  I  would  rather 
have  the  pictiures  than  the  realities.  Your  Helen  and 
your  Lady  Leonora  are  too  good  for  me,  and  I  pity  you 
from  my  soul  for  being  shut  up  in  that  old  castle.  I 
suppose  it  is  like  an  old  castle  in  Dauphiny  where  I  once 
spent  a  week,  and  where  t  was  nearly  frightened  to 
death  by  the  flapping  of  the  old  tapestry  behind  my  bed. 
md  by  the  bats  which  flew  in  through  the  broken  win- 
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dows.  They  say,  however,  that  our  chdleaux  and  yoon 
are  something  different.  Of  this  I  have  no  clear  con- 
ception. 

I  send  you  three  comforters  in  your  prison — a  billet- 
doux,  a  new  novel,  and  a  pattern  of  my  sandal :  a  billet- 
doux  from  R***  says  every  tiling  for  itself;  but  I  must 
say  something  for  the  new  novel.  Zenobie,  which  I 
now  send  you,  is  the  declared  rival  of  Seraphine.  Par- 
ties have  run  high  on  both  sides,  and  applications  were 
made  and  innuendoes  discovered,  and  wit  and  sentiment 
came  to  close  combat ;  and,  as  usual,  people  talked  till 
they  did  not  understand  themselves.  For  a  fortnight, 
wherever  one  went,  the  first  words  to  be  heard  on  enter- 
ing every  salon  were  Seraphine  and  Zenobie.  Peace  or 
war.  Mile.  Georges  and  Mile.  Duchesnois  were  nothing 
to  Seraphine  and  Zenobie.  For  heaven's  sake  tell  me 
which  you  prefer!  But  I  fear  they  will  be  no  more 
talked  of  before  I  have  your  answer.  To  say  the  truth, 
I  am  tired  of  both  heroines,  for  a  fortnight  is  too  long 
to  talk  or  think  of  any  one  thing. 

I  flatter  myself  you  will  like  my  sandals :  they  are 
my  own  invention,  and  my  foot  really  shows  them  to  ad- 
vantage. You  know  I  might  say,  as  Du  P***  said  of  him- 
self, **  J'ai  un  pied  dont  la  petitesse  ^chappe  d  la  vitesse 
de  la  pen86e."  I  thought  my  poor  friend  Mad.  Duma- 
rais  would  have  died  with  envy  the  other  day,  when  I 
appeared  in  them  at  her  ball,  which,  by-the-by,  was  in 
all  its  decorations  as  absurd  and  in  as  bad  taste' as  usuaL 
For  the  most  part  these  nauveatut  riches  lavish  money, 
but  can  never  purchase  taste  or  a  sense  of  propriety. 
All  is  gold :  but  that  is  not  enough;  or  rather  that  is  too 
much.  In  spite  of  all  that  both  the  Indies,  China,  Arabia, 
Kgypt,  and  even  Paris  can  do  for  them,  they  will  be  ever 
out  of  place  in  the  midst  of  their  magnificence :  they 
will  never  even  know  how  to  ruin  themselves  nobly. 
They  must  live  and  die  as  they  were  born,  ridiculous. 
Now  I  would  rather  -not  exist  than  feel  myself  ridicu- 
lous. But  I  believe  no  one  living,  not  even  le  petit 
D'Heronville,  knows  himself  to  be  an  object  of  ridicule. 
There  are  no  looking-glasses  for  the  mind,  and  I  ques- 
tion  whether  we  should  use  them  if  there  were.  D*He- 
ronville  is  just  as  you  left  him,  and  as  much  my  amuse- 
ment as  he  used  to  be  yours.  He  goes  on  with  an 
eternal  galimatias  of  patriotism,  with  such  a  self-suffi« 
cient  air  and  decided  tone!  never  suspecting  that  h* 
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says  only  what  other  peo{de  make  him  say,  and  that  he 
is  listened  to  only  to  find  out  what  some  people  think. 
Many  will  say  before  fools  what  they  would  not  hazard 
before  wise  men ;  not  considering  that  fools  can  repeat 
as  well  as  parrots.  I  once  heard  a  great  man  remark, 
that  the  only  spies  fit  to  be  trusted  are  those  who  do  not 
know  theraselves  to  be  such,  who  have  no  salary  but 
what  their  vanity  pays  them,  and  who  are  employed 
without  being  accredited. 

But  tr^ve  de  politique! — My  charming  Olivia,  I  know, 
abhors  politics  as  ihuch  as  I  detest  metaphysics,  from 
all  Ups  or  pens  but  hers.  Now  I  must  tell  you  some- 
thing of  your  friends  here. 

O talks  nonsense    as   agreeably   as  ever,  and 

dances  as  divinely.  Tis  a  pity  he  cannot  always 
dance,  for  then  he  would  not  ruin  himself  at  play.  He 
wants  me  to  get  him  a  regiment^as  if  I  had  any 

rjwer !— or  as  if  I  would  use  it  for  this  purpose,  when 
know  that  my  interesting  friend  Mad.  Q woidd 

break  her  poor  Uttle  heart  if  he  were  to  quit  her. 

Man  Caeur  is  as  pretty  as  ever ;  but  she  is  now  in 
affliction.  She  has  lost  her  dear  little  dog  Corisonde. 
He  died  suddenly  ;  almost  in  her  arms !  She  will  orect 
a  monument  to  him  in  her  charming  jardin  Anglois, 
This  will  occupy  her,  and  then  "  Time,  the  comforter" 
— Inimitable  Voltaire !  •  ' 

Our  dear  Brillante  has  just  had  a  superb  hommage 
from  her  lover  the  commissary — a  necklace  and  brace- 
lets of  the  finest  pearls :  but  she  cannot  wear  them 
yet :  her  brother  having  died  last  week,  she  is  in  deep 
mourning.  This  brother  was  not  upon  good  terms  witn 
her.  He  never  forgave  the  divorce.  He  thought  it  a 
disgrace  to  have  a  sister  une  divorcee;  but  he  was  full 
of  prejudice,  poor  man,  and  he  is  dead,  and  we  need 
think  no  more  of  him  or  of  his  faults. 

Our  ci-devant  chanoine,  who  married  that  little  Meu- 
don,  is  as  miserable  as  possible,  and  as  ridiculous :  fpr 
he  is  jealous  of  his  young  wife,  and  she  is  a  Jr'onche^ 
coquette.  The  poor  man  looks  as  if  he  repented  sin- 
cerely of  his  errors.  What  a  penitent  a  coquette  can 
niake  of  a  husband !  Bourdaloue  and  MassiUon  would 
have  tried  their  powers  on  this  man's  heart  in  vain. 

Did  1  tell  you  that  Mad.  G is  a  second   time 

divorced?  But  this  time  it  is  her  husband's  doing, 
not  hers.     This  handsome  husband  has  spent  all  xS» 
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immense  fortune  she  brought  him,  and  now  procures  a 
divorce  for  incompatibility  of  temper^  and  is  going  to 
marry  another  lady,  richer  than  Mad.  G— ^,  and  as 
great  a  fool.  This  system  of  divorce,  though  conve- 
nient, is  not  always  advantageous  to  women.  How- 
ever, in  one  point  of  view,  I  wonder  thatthe  rigid  mor- 
alists do  not  defend  it,  as  the  only  means  of  making 
a  man  in  love  with  his  own  wife.  A  man  divorces;' 
the  law  does  not  permit  him  to  marry  the  same  woman 
afterward ;  of  course  this  prohibition  makes  him  fall 
in  love  with  her.  Of  this  we  have  many  edifying  ex- 
amples besides  Fanchette,  who,  though  she  was  so 
beautiful,  and  a  tolerable  actress,  woidd  never  have 
drawn  all  Paris  to  the  Vaudeville  if  she  had  not  been 
a  divorcSe,  and  if  it  had  not  been  known  that  her  hus- 
band, who  played  the  lover  of  the  piece,  was  dying  to 
marry  her  again.  Apropos,  Mad.  St.  Germain  is  acting 
one  of  her  own  romances,  in  the  high  sublime  style, 
and  threatens  to  poison  herself  for  love  of  her  perjured 
inconstant — but  it  will  not  do. 

Madame  la  Grande  was  near  having  a  sad  accident  the 
other  night :  in  crossing  the  Pont-neuf  her  horses  took 
fright ;  for  there  was  a  crowd  and  embarras,  a  man  hav- 
ing just  drowned  himself— not  for  love,  but  for  hunger. 
How  many  men,  women,  and  children  do  you  think 
drowned  themselves  in  the  Seine  last  year  ?  Upwards 
of  two  hundred.  This  is  really  shocking,  and  a  stop 
should  be  put  to  it  by  authority.  It  absolutely  makes 
me  shudder  and  reflect ;  but  aprh  nous  le  dSluge  was  La 
Pompadour's  maxim,  and  should  be  ours. 

Mad.  Folard  se  coiffe  en  cheveux,  and  Mad.  Rocroiz 
crowns  herself  with  roses,  while  all  the  world  knows 
that  either  of  them  is  old  enough  to  be  my  mother.  In 
former  days  a  woman  could  not  wear  flowers  after 
thirty,  and  was  bel  esprit  ox  divote  at  forty,  for  it  was 
thought  bad  taste  to  do  otherwise.  But  now  every- 
body may  be  as  young  as  they  please,  or  as  ridiculous. 
Wonxen  have  certaiSy  gained  by  the  new  o^der  of 
things. 

Our  poor  friend  Vermeille  se  meurt  de  la  poitrine-^ 
victim  to  tea  and  late  hours.  She  is  an  interesting 
creature,  and  my  heart  bleeds  for  her:  she  will  never 
last  till  winter. 

Do  you  know,  it  is  said  we  shall  soon  have  no  wood 
to  bum  %    VThat  can  have  become  of  idl  our  ioiests  1 
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People  should  inquire  after  them.  The  Venus  de  Me* 
dicis  has  at  last  found  her  way  down  the  Seine.  It  is 
not  determined  ^et  where  to  place  her :  but  she  is  at 
Paris,  and  that  is  a  great  point  gained  for  her.  You 
complained  that  the  Apollo  stands  with  his  back  so 
near  the  wall,  that  there  is  no  seeing  haUL  the  beiauties 
of  his  shoulders.  If  I  have  any  influence,  Venus  shall 
not  be  so  served.  I  have  been  to  see  her.  She  is  cer- 
tainly divine — but  not  French.  I  do  not  despair  of 
seeing  her  surpassed  by  our  artists. 

Adieu,  my  adorable  Olivia.  I  should  have  finished 
iny  letter  yesterday ;  but  when  I  came  home  in  the 
morning,  expecting  to  have  a  moment  sacred  to  you 
and  friendship,  who  should  I  find  established  in  an  arm* 
chair  in  my  cabinet  but  our  old  countess  Ci-devant. 
There  was  no  retreat  for  me.  In  the  midst  of  my  con* 
centrated  rage  I  was  obliged  to  advance  and  embrace 
her,  and  there  wa6  an  end  of  happiness  for  the  day. 
The  pitiless  woman  k^pt  me  till  it  was  even  too  late  to 
dress,  talking  over  her  family  misfortunes :  as  if  they 
were  any  thing  to  me.  She  wants  to  get  her  son  em- 
ployed, btit  her  pride  will  not  let  her  pay  her  court 
properly,  and  she  wants  me  to  do  it  for  her.  Not  I, 
truly.  I  should  shut  my  doors  against  her  but  for  the 
sake  of  her  nephew  le  rouS,  who  is  really  a  pretty 
young  man.    My  angel,  1  embrace  you  tenderly. 

Gabrivlle  db  P . 


LETTER  XIX. 

OLfVIA  TO  MADAME   DB   P— . 

How  melancholy  to  a  feeling  heart  is  the  moment 
when  illusion  vanishes,whether  that  illusion  has  beencre- 
ated  by  the  magic  of  love  or  of  friendship  !  How  many 
such  moments,  Gabri«lle,  has  your  unfortunate  friend 
been  doomed  to  endure !  Alas !  when  will  treacherous 
fancy  cease  to  throw  a  deceitful  brilliancy  upon  each 
new  object ! 

Perhaps  I  am  too  delicate — ^but  R***'s  note,  enclosed 
in  your  last,  my  Gabrielle,  was  unlike  his  former  \eU 
ters.  It  was  not  passionate,  it  was  only  reasonable. 
A  man  who  can  reason  is  no  longer  in  love.  The  man- 
ner in  which  he  speaks  of  divorce  shocked  me  beyond 
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expression.  Is  it  for  him  to  talk  of  scruples,  when  upon 
this  subject  I  have  none !  I  own  to  you  that  my  pride 
and  my  tenderness  are  sensibly  wounded.  Is  it  for 
him  to  convince  me  ihat  I  am  in  the  wrong  ?  I  shall 
not  be  at  ease  till  I  hear  from  you  again,  my  ami^le 
friend ;  for  my  residence  here  becomes  insupportable. 
But  a  few  short  weeks  are  past  since  I  fancied  Leonora 
an  angel,  and  now  she  falls  below,  the  ordinary  standard 
of  mortals.  But  a  few  short  weeks  are  past  since,  in 
the  full  confidence  of  finding  Leonora  a  second  self,  a 
second  Gabrielle,  I  eagerly  developed  toher  my  inmost 
soul ;  yet  now  my  heart  closes,  I  fear  never  more  to 
open.  The  sad  conviction  that  we  have  but  few  ideas, 
and  no  feelings,  in  common,  stops  my  tongue  when 
I  atteinpt  to  speak,  chills  my  heart  when  I  begin  to 
listen. 

Do  you  know,  my  Gabrielle,  I  have  discovered  that 
Leonora  is  inordinately  selfish  ?    For  all  other  faults  I 
have  charity ;  but  selfishness,  which  has  none  to  give, 
must  expect  none.    O  divine  sensibility,  defend  me 
from  this  isolation  of  the  heart !.    All  thy  nameless 
sorrows,  all  thy  heart-rending  tortures,  would  I  a  thou- 
sand  times  rather  endure.    I^onora's  selfishness  breaks 
out  perpetually ;  and,  alas !  it  is  of  the  most  inveterate, 
incurable  kind:  every  thing  that  is  immediately   or 
remotely  connected  with  self  she  loves,  and  loves  with 
the  most  provoking  pertinacity.    Her  mother,  her  hus- 
band, she  adores,  hecause  they  are  her  own ;  and  even 
her  sister's  children,  because  she  considers  them,  she 
says,  as  her  own.    All  and  every  possible  portion  of 
self  she  cherishes  with  the  most  sordid  partiality.    All 
that  touches  these  relations  touches  her  ;  and  every 
thing  which  is  ^eirs,  or,  in  other  words,  which  is  hers, 
she  deems  excellent  and  sacred.    Last  night  I  Just 
hazarded  a  word  of  ridicule  upon  some  of  the  obsolete 
prejudices  of  that  august  personage,  that  duchess  of 
oldftapestry,  her  still  living  ancestor.    I  wish,  Gabrielle, 
you  had  seen  Leonora's  countenance.    Her  colour  rose 
up  to  her  temples,  her  eyes  lightened  with  indignation, 
and  her  whole  person  assumed  a  dignity,  which  might 
have  killed  a  presumptuous  lover,  or,  better  far,  might 
have  enslavea  him  for  life.     What  folly  to  waste  all 
this  upon  such  an  occasion.    But  selfishness  is  ever 
Uind  to  its  real  interests.    Leonora  is  so  bigoted  to 
this  old  woman,  that  utie  is  already  in  mind  an  old 
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woman  herself.  .  She  fancies  that  she  traces  a  resem- 
blance to  her  mother,  and  of  course  to  dear  self*  in  her 
infant,  and  she  looks  upon  it  with  such  doting  eyes, 
and  talks  to  it  with  such  exquisite  tones  of  fondnett, 
as  are  to  me,  who  know  the  source  from  which  they 
proceed,  quite  ridiculous  and  disgusting.  An  infant^ 
who  has  no  imaginable  merit,  and,  to  impartial  eyes, 
BO  charms,  she  can  love  to  this  excess  from  no"  motive 
but  pure  egotism.  Then  her  husband— but  this  subject 
I  must  reserve  for  another  letter.  I  am  summoned  to 
walk  with  him  this  moment. 

Adieu,  charming  Gabrielle.   , 

Olivu. 


LETTER  XX. 

OKNVRAt  B" — --TO   MR. 

''  My  dear  L— , 

Emci^osed  I  send  yoii,  according  to  your  earned  de» 
aire,  Cambacere's  reflections  upoq  the  intended  n^w* 
law  of  divorce.  Give  me  leave  to  ask  why  you  are  so 
violently  Interested  upon  this  occasion  t  Do  you  envy 
Fnmce  this  blessing  t  Do  you  wish  that  English  bus* 
bands  and  wives  should  have  the  power  of  divorcing 
each  other  at  pleasure  for  incompatibilUy  of  temper! 
And  have  you  calculated  the  admirable  eflect  this  would 
produce  upon  the  temper  both  of  the  weaker  and  the 
stronger  sex  %  To  bear  and  forbear  would  then  be  no 
longer  necessary.  Every  happy  pair  mi|^t  quarrel 
and  part  at  a  moment's  notice — ^at  a  year's  notice  at 
most.  And  their  children  1  The  wisdom  of  Solomon 
would  be  necessary  to  settle  the  ju&t  division  of  the 
children.  .  I  have  this  morning  been  attending  a  court 
of  law,  to  hear  a  famous  trial  between  two  husbands  : 
the  abdicated  lord  a  ci-devant  noble,  and  the  reigning 
husband  a  ci-devant  grahd-vicaire,  who  has  reformed. 
Each  party  claimed  a  right  to  the  children  by  the  first 
marriage,  for  the  children  were  minors,  entitled  to  large 
fortunes.  The  reformed  grand-vicaire  pleaded  his  own 
cause  with  astonishing  assurance,  amid  the  discoun- 
tenancing looks,  murmurs,  and  almost  amid  th<e 
groans  of  disapprobation  from  the  majority  of  the  au- 
ditors.   Hi^  powers  of  impudence^  however,  failed  him 
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at  last.  I  sat  on  the  bench  behind  him,  and  saw  that 
his  ears  had  the  grace  to  blush.  After  another  hear- 
inff,  this  cause,  which  had  lasted  four  years,  was  de- 
cided :  and  the  first  husband  and  real  father  was  per- 
mitted to  have  the  guardianship  of  his  own  children. 
During  the  four  years'  litigation,the  friends  of  the  par- 
ties, from  the  grandmother  downwards,  were  all  at 
irreconcilable  variance.  What  became  of  the  children 
all  this  time?  Their  mother  was  represented  during 
the  trial  as  she  deserved  to  be— as  a  wretch  void  of 
shame   and  gratitude.    The   father   was    universally 

Sitied,  though  his  rival  painted  him  as  a  coward,  who 
uring  the  revolution  had  left  his  children  to  save  him- 
self by  flight ;  and  as  a  fool,  who  had  left  his  wife  to 
the  care  of  a  profligate  grand-vicaire.  Divorce  is  not 
countenanced  by  opinion  in  Paris,  though  permitted 
by  law.  With  a  few  exceptions  in  extraordinary  cases, 
I  have  observed  that  les  divorcSes  are  not  received  into 
good  society. 

To  satiate  your  curiosity,  I  send  you  all  the  papers 
that  have  been  written  lately  on  this  subject,  of  which 
^u  will  find  that  of  Cambaceres  the  best.  The  wits 
say  that  he  is  an  impartial  judge.  I  presume  you  want 
these  pamphlets  for  some  foolish  friend ;  for  yourself  jou 
can  never  want  them,  blessed  as  you  are  with  si^ch  a 
wife  as  Lady  Leonora  L— — .  I  am  not  surprised  that 
profligate  men  should  wish  for  freedom  of  divorce,  be- 
cause it  would  save  them  damages  in  Doctors'  Com- 
mons :  but  you  rather  astonish  me— if  a  wise  man  should 
be  astonished  at  any  thing  in  these  days — ^by  assuring 
me  that  you  have  lately  heard  this  system  eloquently 
defended  by  a  female  philosopher.  What  can  women 
expect  from  it  but  contempt!  Next  to  polygamy,  it 
would  prove  the  most  certain  method  of  destroying  the 
domestic  happiness  of  the  sex,  as  well  as  their  influence 
and  respectability  in  society.  But  some  of  the  dear 
creatures  love  to  talk  of  what  they  do  not  understand, 
and  usually  show  their  eloquence  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, by  taking  the  wrong  side  of  a  question. 

Yours  truly, 

J.B, 
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LETTER  XXI. 

OLIYIA  TO   MADAME   DS   P- 


L Caatle. 

From  selfishness  to  jealousy  there  is  but  oue  step,  or 
rather  there  is  none ;  for  jealousy  of  a  certain  sort  is 
but  selfishness  in  another  form.  How  different  this 
passion  as  I  have  felt  it,  and  as  I  see  it  shown !  In 
8ome  characters  it  is  the  symptom  of  amiable  and  ex- 
quisite sensibility;  in  others  of  odious  coldness  and 
contraction  of  heart.  In  some  of  our  sex  it  is,  you 
know,  my  Gabrielle,  a  delicate  fear,  a  lender  anxiety,  a 
proof  of  ardent  passion  ;  in  others  it  is  a  mere  love  of 
power,  a  disgusting  struggle  for  the  property  of  a  heart, 
an  absurd  assertion  of  rights  and  prerogatives.  Surely 
no  prejudice  of  education  or  institution  can  be  more 
barbarous  than  that  which  teaches  a  wife  that  she  has 
an  indefeasible  and  exclusive  right  both  to  the  affections 
and  the  fidelity  of  her  husband.  I  am  astonished  to  hear 
it  avowed  by  any  woman  who  has  the  slightest  preten- 
sions to  delicacy  of  sentiment,  or  liberality  of  mind.  I 
should  expect  to  find  this  vulgar  prejudice  only  among 
the  downright  dames,  who  talk  of  my  ^ood  man,  and  lay 
a  particular  emphasis  on  the  possessive  pronoun  my ; 
who  understand  literally,  and  expect  that  their  spouses 
should  adhere  punctually  to  every  coarse  article  of  our 
strange  marriage  vow. 

In  certain  points  of  view,  my  Gabrielle,  jealousy  is 
undoubtedly  the  strongest  proof  of  an  indelicate  mind. 
Yet,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  delicate,  the  divine  Leonora 
is  liable  to  this  terrestrial  passion.     Yesterday  evening, 
as  I  was  returning  from  a  stroll  in  the  park  with  Mr. 
L ,  we  met  Leonora ;  and  methought  she  looked  em- 
barrassed at  meeting  us.     Heaven  knows  there  was  not 
the  slightest  occasion  for  embarrassment,  and  T  could 
not  avoid  being  surprised  at  such  weakness,  I  had  almost 
said  folly,  in  a  woman  of  Leonora's  sense,  especially  as 
she  knows  how  my  heart  is  attached.    In  the  first  mo- 
ments of  our  intimacy  my  confidence  was  unbounded 
as  it  ever  is  in  those  I  love.    Aware  as  I  was  of  th( 
light  in  which  the  prejudices  of  her  education  and  he^ 
country  make  her  view  such  connexions,  yet  I  scruple^' 
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not,  with  the  utmost  candour,  to  confess  the  unfortunate 
attachment  which  had  ruled  my  destiny.  After  this 
confidence,  do  not  suspicion  and  jealousy  on  her  part 

appear  strange  1    Were  Mr.  L and  I  shut  up  for  life 

in  the  same  prison,  were  we  left  together  upon  a  desert 
island,  were  we  alone  iu  the  universe,  I  could  never 
think  of  him.  And  Leonora  does  not  see  this  !  How 
the  passions  obscure  and  degrade  the  finest  under- 
standings !  But  perhaps  I  do  her  injustice,  and  she  felt 
nothing  of  what  her  countenance  expressed.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  she  was  silent  for  some  moments 
after  she  joined  us,  from  what  cause  she  knows  best — so 

was  Mr.  L ,  I  suppose  from  English  awkwardness — 

so  was  I,  from  pure  astonishn^ent.  At  length,  in  pity 
of  Leonora,  I  broke  the  silence.  I  had  recourse  to  the 
beauties  of  nature. 

\  "  What  a  heavenly  evening !"  said  L  "  We  have 
been  listening  to  the  song  of  the  birds,  enjoying  this 
fresh  breeze  of  nature^s  perfumes."  Leonora  said 
something  about  the  superiority  of  nature's  perfumes 
to  those  of  art ;  and  observed,  "  how  much  more  agree- 
able the  smell  of  flowers  appears  in  the  open  air  than  in 
confined  rooms."  While  she  spoke  she  looked  at  her 
husband,  as  she  continually  does,  for  assent  and  appro- 
bation. He  assented,  but  apparently  without  knowing 
what  he  was  saying ;  and  only  by  one  of  his  English 
monosyllables.    I  alone  was  at  ease. 

"  Can  any  thing  be  more  beautiful,"  continued  I, 
looking  back,  "  than  the  soft  mellow  foliage  of  those 
woods,  and  the  exquisite  tints  of  their  rich  colouring  1 
What  delicious  melancholy  such  an  evening  spreads 
over  the  heart ! — what  reflections ! — what  recollections ! 
— O  Leonora,  look  at  the  lights  upon  that  mountain,  and 
the  deep  shadows  upon  the  lake  below.  Just  such 
scenes  have  I  admired,  by  such  have  I  been  entranced 
in  Switzerland." 

Leonora  put  her  arm  within  mine — she  seemed  to 
have  no  objection  to  my  thoughts  going  back  to  Swit- 
zerland— I  sighed — she  pressed  my  hand  affectionately 
— I  wiped  the  starting  tear  from  my  eye.  Mr.  L— 
looked  at  me  with  something  like  surprise  while  I  re- 
peated involuntarily, 

"I  mourn,  but,  ye  woodlands,  I  mourn  not  Ibr  you, 
For  mom  is  approaching  your  charms  to  restore, 
PernunM  wiUi  freati  flragrance,  and  fiitt'ring  with  dew." 
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{  paused,  recollecting^  myself,  struck  with  the  ridictde 
of  repeating  verses,  and  of  indulging  feelings  in  which  no 
one  perhaps  sympathized. 

"Those  are  beautiful  lines,"  said  Leonora:  "that 
poem  has  always  been  a  favourite  of  mine.^' 

"  And  of  mine,  also,"  said  Mr.  L— ^ — . 

"  I  prefer  Beattie's  Hermit  to  all  other  hermits,"  said 
Leonora. 

I  was  not  in  a  mood  calmly  to  discuss  with  her  a  point 
of  criticism — I  walked  on  in  revery :  but  in  this  I  was 

not  allowed  to  indulge.    Mr.  L asked  if  1  could  not 

recollect  some  more  of  the  Hermit — I  pleaded  the  worst 
memory  in  the  world — a  memory  that  can  never  recol- 
lect any  poem  perfectly  by  rote,  only  the  touches  of 
genius  or  sensibility  that  strike  me — and  those  are  so 
few! 

"  But  in  this  poem  there  are  so  many,"  said  Leonora. 
I  am  sure  she  insisted  only  to  please  ner  husband,  and 
pleaded  against  her  real  feelings  purposely  to  conceal 
them.  He  persisted  in  his  request,  with  more  warmth 
than  usual.  I  was  compelled  to  rouse  myself  from  my 
revery,  and  to  call  back  my  distant  thoughts.  I  re- 
peated all  that  I  could  recollect  of  the  poem.  Mr. 
L — —  paid  me  a  profusion  of  compliments  iipon  the 
sweetness  of  my  voice,  and  my  taste  in  reciting.  He 
was  {leased  to  find  that  my  manner  and  tones  gave  an 
Italian  expression  to  English  poetry,  which  to  him  was 
a  peculiar  charm.  It  reminded  him  of  some  signora, 
whom  he  had  known  at  Florence.  This  was  the  first 
time  I  had  Teamed  that  he  had  been  abroad.  I  was 
going  to  explore  the  foreign  field  of  conversation  which 
he  thus  opened ;  but  just  at  that  moment  Leonora  with- 
drew her  arm  from  mine,  and  I  fancied  that  she  coloured. 
This  might  be  only  my  fancy,  or  the  natural  effect  of 
her  stooping  to  gather  a  flower.  We  were  now  within 
sight  of  the  castle.  I  pointed  to  one  of  the  turrets  over 
a  Gothic  window,  upon  which  the  gleams  of  the  setting 
sun  produced  a  picturesque  effect ;  my  glove  happened 
to  be  off,  and  Leonora  unluckily  saw  that  her  husband's 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  my  arm,  instead  of  the  turret  to 
which.  I  was  pointing.  'Twas  a  trifle  which  I  never 
should  have  noticed,  had  she  not  forced  it  upon  my  at- 
tention. She  actually  turned  pale.  I  had  the  presence 
4)f  mind  not  to  put  on  my  glove. 

I  must  observe  more  accurately:    I  must  decide 
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whether  this  angelic  Leonora  is  or  is  not  susceptible  of 
the  mortal  passion  ycleped  jealousy.    I  confess  niy 
curiosity  is  awakened. 
Adieu,  my  ever  amiable  Gabrielle. 

Olivia. 


LETTER  XXn. 

OLIVIA   TO   MADAME   DB   P- 


When  the  passions  are  asleep  we  are  apt  to  fancy  they 
are  dead.  I  verily  thouglit  that  curiosity  was  dead  witSln 
me,  it  had  lain  so  long  dormant  while  stronger  and  ten- 
derer sentiments  waked  in  full  activity ;  but  now  that 
absence  and  distance  from  their  object  lull  them  to  tem- 
porary repose,  the  vulgar  subordinate  passions  are 
roused,  and  take  their  turn  to  reign.  My  curiosity  was  so 
strongly  excited  upon  the  subject  of  Leonora's  jealousy, 
that  I  could  not  rest,  without  attempting  to  obtain  satis- 
faction. Blame  me  not,  dearest  Gabrielle,  for  in  my 
situation  you  would  inevitably  have  done  the  same,  only 
that  you  would  have  done  it  with  more  address ;  with 
that  peculiar,  inimitable  address,  which  I  envy  above  all 
your  accomplishments.  But  address  is  a  deUcate  native 
of  France,  and  though  it  may  now  and  then  exist  as  a 
stranger,  I  doubt  whether  it  can  ever  be  naturalized  in 
our  rude  climate.  All  the  attempts  I  have  made  are, 
however,  encouraging  enough — you  shall  judge.  My 
object  was,  to  ascertain  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  Leonora's  jealousy.  I  set  about  it  with  a  tolerably 
careless  assurance,  and  followed  up  the  hint,  which  ac- 
cident had  thrown  out  for  my  ingenuity  to  work  upon. 
You  remember,  or  at  least  I  remember,  that  Leonora 
withdrew  her  arm  from  mine,  and  stooped  to  gather  a 
flower  at  the  moment  when  her  husband  mentioned 
Florence,  and  the  resemblance  of  my  voice  to  that  of 
some  Italian  charmer.  The  next  day  I  happened  to 
play  some  of  my  sweetest  Italian  airs,  and  to  accom- 
pany them  with  my  voice.  The  music-room  opens  into 
the  great  hall :  Leonora  and  her  husband  were  •  in  the 
hall,  talking  to  some  visiters.  The  voices  were  soon 
hushed,  as  I  expected,  by  the  magic  sounds,  but,  what  I 
did  not  expect,  Leonora  was  the  first  who  led  the  way 
into  the  music-room.    Was  this  affectation?    These 
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simple  characters  sometimes  baffle  all  the  art  of  the  de- 
cipherer. I  should  have  been  clear  that  it  was  siflecta- 
tion,  had  Leonora  been  prodigal  of  compliments  on  my 
performance ;  but  she  seemed  only  to  listen  for  her  own 

pleasure,  and  left  it  to  Mr.  L to  applaud.    While  I 

was  preparing  to  play  over  again  the  air  wliich  pleased 
him  most,  the  two  little  nephews  came  running  to  beg^ 
Leonora  would  follow  them  to  look  at  some  trifle,  some 
coloured  shadow,  upon  the  garden-wall,  I  think  they 
said:  she  let  them  lead  her  off,  leaving  us  together. 
This  did  not  seem  like  jealousy.  I  was  more  at  a  loss 
than  ever,  and  determined  to  make  fresh  and  more  de- 
cisive experiments.  Curiosity,  you  know,  is  heightened 
by  doubt.  To  cure  myself  of  curiosity  it  is  necessary 
therefore  to  put  my  mind  out  of  doubt.  Admire  the 
practical  application  of  metaphysics !  But  metaphysics 
always  makes  you  yawn.    Adieu  for  to-day. 

Olivia. 


LETTER  XXIII. 

MRS.    C TO   MISS  B 

L Castle. 

Dear  Margaret,  an  uncle  of  mine,  who,  ever  since  I 
can  remember,  seemed  to  me  cut  out  for  an  old  bache- 
lor, writes  me  word  that  he  is  just  going  to  be  married, 
and  that  I  must  grace  his  nuptials.  I  cannot  refuse,  for 
he  has  always  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  we  have  no 
right  to  cut  people  out  for  old  bachelors.  That  I  am 
sorry  to  leave  Leonora  it  is  superfluous  to  tell  you  ;  but 
this  is  the  melancholy  part  of  the  business,  on  which  I 
.make  it  a  principle  to  dwell  as  little  as  possible. 

Lady  Olivia  must  be  heartily  glad  that  1  am  going,  for 
I  have  been  terribly  troublesome  to  her  by  my  gayety 
and  my  simplicity.  I  sliall  lose  all  the  pleasure  I  had 
promised  myself  in  seeing  ihe  denouerhent  of  the  comedy 
of  The  Sentimental  Coquette,  or,  The  Heroine  Unmasked, 

1  made  Leonora  almost  angry  with  me  this  morning, 
by  a  hint  or  two  I  gave  upon  this  subject.  She  looked 
so  very  grave  that  I  was  afraid  of  my  own^fcoughts,  and 
I  'dared  not  explain  myself  further.  Litimate  as  I  am 
with  her,  4;here  are  points  on  which  I  am  sure  that  she 
would  never  maJke  mo  her  confidante.    I  think  that  she 
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has  not  oeen  in  her  usual  good  spirits  lately;  andthongl^ 
she  treats  Olivia  with  uniform  kindness,  and  betray» 
not,  even  to  my  watchful  eyes,  the  slightest  symptom 
of  jealousy,  yet  I  suspeet  that  she  sees  what  isgoiug 
forward,  and  she  suffers  in  secret.  Now  if  she  would 
let  me  explain  myself,  I  could  set  her  heart  at  ease,  by 

the  assurance  that  Mr.  I# is  only  aeting  a  part.     If 

her  affection  for  her  husband  did  not  almost  blind  her^ 
she  would  have  as  much  penetration  as  I  have — which 
you  will  alLoWy  my  dear  Margaret,  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

Yours  affectionately^ 

Helen  C ► 


LETTER  XXIV, 

OLIVIA.  TO   MAO&ME   DB  P^ 


L Castle. 

Congratulate  me,  my  charming  Gabrielle,  upon  being; 
delivered  from  the  unfeeling  gayety  of  that  friend  of 
Leonora,  that  Helen  of  whom  I  formerly  sent  you  a  too 
flattering  portrait.  Her  departure  relieves  me  from 
many  painful  sensations.  Dissonance  to  a  musical  ear 
is  not  more  horrid  than  want  of  harmony  between  char- 
acters to  the  soul  of  sensibility.  Between  Helen  and 
me  there  was  a  perpetual  discord  of  ideas  and  senti- 
ments, which  fatigued  me  inexpressibly.  Besides,  I  be* 
gan  to  consider  her  as  a  spy  c^n  my  actions.  But 
there,  I  believe,  I  did  her  injustice ;  for  she  was  too  mucl^ 
occupied  with  her  own  trifling  thoughts  to  have  any 
alarming  powers  of  observation. 

Since  her  departure  we  have  been  very  gay.  Yester- 
day we  had  a  large  company  at  dinner ;  some  of  the* 
neighbouring  famiUes,  whom  I  expected  to  find  mere 
country  visiters,  that  were  come  a  dozen  miles  to  showp 
their  antediluvian  finery,  retire  half  an  hour  after  din- 
ner, spoil  coffee  with  cream,  say  nothing,  but  at  their 
appointed  hours  rise,  ring  for  their  superb  carriages,  and 

f)  home  by  moonlight.  However,  to  my  astonishment^ 
found  myself  in  a  society  of  weU-bred,  well-informed 
persons ;  tha  women  ready  to  converse,  and  the  men, 
even  s^ter  dinner,  not  impatient  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Two  or  three  of  the  company  had  travelled,  and  I  was 
glad  to  talk  to  them  of  Italy,  Swiizerland,  and  Francow 
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Mr.  L 1  knew  would  join  in  this  conversation.    I 

discovered  that  he  came  to  Florence  just  as  I  was  leav- 
ing it.  I  was  to  have  been  at  our  ambassador's  one 
evening  when  he  was  there  ;  but  a  headache  prevented 
me.  These  little  coincidences,  you  know,  my  Gabrielle, 
draw  people  closer  together.  I  remember  to  have  heard 
of  a  Mr.  L at  Florence,  who  was  a  passionate  ad- 
mirer of  our  sex.  He  was  then  unmarried.  I  little 
thought  that  this  was  the  same  person.  Beneath  a  cold 
exterior  these  Englishmen  often  conceal  a  wondrous 
quantity  of  enthusiasm — volcanoes  under  snow.  Curi- 
osity, dear,  indefatigable  curiosity,  supported  me  through 
the  labour  of  clearing  away  the  snow,  and  I  came  to 
indubitable  traces  of  unextinguished  and  unextinguish- 

able  fire.    The  character  of  L is  quite  different 

from  what  I  had  imagined  it  to  be.  It  is  an  excellent 
study.  We  had  a  long  and  interesting  conversation  upon 
national  manners,  especially  upon  those  of  the  females 
of  all  nations.  He  concluded  by  quoting  the  words  of 
your  friend  M.  le  Vicomte  de  Segur, — "  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  choose,  1  should  prefer  a  French  woman  for  my 
friend,  an  English  woman  for  my  wife,  and  a  Polish 
lady  for  my  mistress." 

From  this,  it  seems  that  I  am  mistaken  about  the 

Italian  signora,  or  else  Mr.  L has  an  enlarged  charity 

for  the  graces  of  all  nations.  More  subject  for  curiosity. 
In  the  evening,  before  the  company  separated,  we 
were  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  great  hall,  looking  at 
a  fine  effect  of  moonlight,  and  I  pointed  out  the  shadow 
of  the  arches  of  a  brjdge.  From  moonlight  we  went 
on  to  lamplight,  and  many  pretty  things  were  said  about 
art  and  nature.  A  gentleman,  who  had  just  returned 
from  Paris,  talked  of  the  reflection  of  the  lamps  in  the 
Seine,  which  one  sees  in  crossing  the  Pont-Royal,  and 
which,  as  he  said,  appear  like  a  colonnade  of  fire.  As 
soon  as  he  had  finished  prosing  about  his  colonnade,  I 

turned  to  Mr.  L ,  and  asked  if  he  remembered  the 

account  which  Coxe,  the  traveller,  gives  of  the  Polish 
Princess  Czartoryski's  charming  fete  champitre  and  the 
illuminated  rustic  bridge  of  one  arch,  the  reflection  of 
which  in  the  water  was  so  strong  as  to  deceive  the  eye, 
and  to  give  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a  brilliant  circle 

suspended  in  the  air.    Mr.  L seemed  enchanted  with 

my  description,  and  eagerly  said  that  he  would  some 
night  have  a  bridge  in  his  improvements  illuminated, 
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that  we  (half-  gallant  Esiglishman !)  migiit  see  the  effect. 
I  carelessly  replied,  that  probably  it  would  have  a  good 
effect :  1  would  then  have  talked  on  other  subjects  to 
the  lady  next  me :  but  an  Englishn>an  cannot  suddenly 

change  the  course  of  his  conversation.     Mr.  I..^ still 

persisted  in  asking  a  variety  of  questions  about  this 
Pohsh  fete.  I  excused  myself;  for  if  you  satisfy  curi- 
osity you  are  no  longer  sublime  ;  besides,  it  is  so  pe- 
dantic to  remember  accuratdy  any  thing  one  meets  with 
in  books.  I  assured  him  that  I  had  iorgotten  the  par- 
ticulars. 

My  countrymen  are  wondrous  per sevt^ring,  when  once 
roused.  This  morning,  when  1  came  down  to  breakfast, 
1  found  Mr.  L- —  with  a  volume  of  Coxe's  Travels  in 
his  hand.  He  read  aloud  to  Leonora  the  whole  descrip- 
tion of  the  illuminated  gardens,  and  of  a  Turkish  tent 
of  curious  workmanship,  and  of  a  pavilion  supported  by 
pillars  ornamented  with  wreaths  of  flowers.  Leonora^s 
birthday  is  some  time  in  the  next  month ;  and  her  hus- 
band, probably  to  prevent  any  disagreeable  little  feel- 
ings, proposed  that  the  fete  champitre  he  designed  to 
give  should  be  on  that  day.  She  seemed  rather  to  dis- 
courage the  thing.  Now  to  what  should  this  indiffer- 
ence be  attributed  1  To  jealousy  1  should  positively 
decide,  but  that  two  reasons  oppose  tliis  idea,  and  keep 
me  in  doubt.  She  was  not  within  hearing  at  the  moon- 
light conference,  and  knew  nothing  of  my  having  men- 
tioned the  Polish  ffite,  ar  of  lier  husband*s  having  pro- 
posed to  illuminate  the  bridge  for  me.  Besides,  I  re- 
member, the  other  day  when  she^  was  readinfj  tho  new 
French  novel  you  sent  me,  slie  expressed  urcut  dislike 
to  the  sentimental  fetes  which  the  lover  picpan  ,  for 
his  mistress.  I  would  give  more  than  I  dave  tell  vou, 
my  dear  Gabrielle,  to  be  able  to  decide  wliether  slie  is 

jealous  of  me  or  not.     But  where  was  1 1 — Mr.  L , 

who  had  set  his  heart  upon  the  fete  champetre,  persisted, 
and  combated  her  antipathy  by  reason.  Foohsh  man  ! 
he  should  have  tried  compliments,  or  caresses — if  I  had 
not  been  present. 

"  My  dear  Leonora,"  said  he,  "  I  think  you  carry  your 
dislike  to  these  things  too  far.  They  are  more  accord- 
ing to  the  French  than  to  the  EngUsh  taste,  1  know  ;  but 
we  should  not  be  influenced  by  naiional  prejudice.  I 
detest  the  ostentation  and  the  affectation  of  sentiment 
as  much  as  you  can ;  but  where  the  real  feeling  exists^ 
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every  mode  of  showing  kindness  is  agreeable.  You 
must  let  us  have  this  little  f^ie  on  your  birthday.  Be- 
sides the  pleasure  it  will  give  me,  1  really  think  it  is 
usef  '  to  mix  idens  of  affection  with  amusement.** 

Shi  :  miled  most  graciously,  and  replied,  that  she 
wouLl  with  pleasure  accept  of  kindness  in  any  form 
from  h.i\.  In  short,  blie  was  willing  to  have  the  f«6te, 
when  it  was  clearly  explained  that  she  was  to  be  the 
object  of  it.  Is  not  this  proof  positive  of  jealousy  1 
And  ;  ot  my  curiosity  is  not  thoroughly  satisfied.  I 
niuSi  ,0  on;  for  Leonora's  sake  I  must  go  on.  When 
I  h^vo  b:on  avssured  of  the  truth  I  shall  know  how  to 
conduct  my  • '  *  and  you,  who  know  my  heart,  will  do 
me  the  just"  believe,  that  when  I  am  convinced  of 

my  friend's  weakness,  I  shall  spare  it  with  the  most 
delicate  caution  :  but  till  I  am  convinced,  I  am  in  per- 
petual danger  of  blundering  by  my  careless,  inadvertent 
innocence.  You  smile,  Gabrielle  ;  dear  malicious  Ga- 
brielle,  even  in  your  malice  you  are  charming !  Adieu  I 
Pray  for  the  speedy  extinction  of  my  curiosity. 

Olivia. 


LETTER  XXV. 

LEONORA  TO   HE!-.   MOTHER. 

You  say,  my  dearest  mothrr.  that  of  late  my  letters 
have  been  more  constrained  an.l  ioss  cheerful  than  usual, 
and  you  conjure  me  not  to  conceal  from  you  any  thinff 
which  may  concern  my  happiness.  I  have  ever  found 
you  my  best  and  most  indulgent  friend,  and  there  is  not 
r,  thought  or  feeling  of  my  mind,  however  weak  or  fool- 
ish, that  I  desire  to  conceal  from  you.  No  one  in  this 
world  is  more — is  so  much  interested  in  my  happiness ; 
and  in  every  doubtful  situation  I  have  always  been  ac- 
customed to  apply  to  your  unerring  judgment  for  assist- 
ance. Your  strength  of  mind,  your  enlightened  affec- 
tion, would  support  and  direct  me,  would  at  once  show 
me  how  I  ought  to  act,  and  inspire  me  with  courage  and 
fortitude  sufficient  to  be  worthy  of  your  esteem,  and  of 
my  own;  At  no  period  of  my  life,  not  even  when  my 
.w»art  first  felt  the  confused  sf^iipntionsof  a  passion  that 
vHS  new  to  it,  did  I  ovrr  ^  • "  o-  xvish  for  a  friend  so 
ii)VJ  b  as  at  this  ins-aji'. .  im  :  vet  I  hesitate  whether  I 
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ought  to  9S^  eren  your  advice,  whether  I  ought  to  In^ 
didge  myself  in  speaking  of  my  feelings  even  to  my 
mother.  I  refrained  from  giving  the  slightest  intima- 
tion of  them  to  my  dear  Helen,  though  she  often  led  to 
this  subject,  and  seemed  vexed  by  my  reserve.  I 
thought  it  not  right  to  accept  of  her  sympathy.  From 
her  kindness  I  had  every  consolation  to  expect,  but  no 
assistance  from  her  counsels,  because  she  does  not  un- 
derstand Mr.  L— 's  character,  and  I  could  plainly  per- 
ceive that  she  had  an  erroneous  idea  so  fixed  in  her 
fancy,  as  to  i»revent  her  seeing  things  in  their  true  light. 
I  am  afraid  of  imputing  blame  where  I  most  wish  to 
avoid  it :  I  fear  to  excite  unjust  suspicions ;  I  dread  that 
if  I  say  the  whole  you  will  imagine  that  I  mean  much 
more  than  I  say. 

I  have  not  been  quite  well  lately r  and  my  mind  proba- 
Uy  is  more  apt  to  be  alarmed  than  it  would  be  if  my 
health  were  stronger.  All  that  I  apprehend  may  exist 
merely  in  my  own  distempered  imagination.  Do  not 
then  suppose  others  are  to  blame,  when  perhaps  I  only 
am  in  fault.  I  have  for  some  time  past  been  dissatisfied 
with  myself,  and  have  had  reason  to  be  so :  I  do  not  say 
this  from  any  false  humility ;  I  despise  that  affectation ; 
but  I  say  it  with  a  sincere  desire  that  you  may  assist 
me  to  cure  myself  of  a  weakness  which,  if  it  were  to 
grow  upon  my  mind,  must  render  me  miserable,  and 
might  destroy  the  happiness  of  the  person  I  love  best 
upon  earth.  You  know  that  I  am  not  naturally  or  habit- 
ually of  a  suspicious  temper,  but  I  am  conscious  of  hav- 
ing lately  felt  a  disposition  to  jealousy.  I  have  been 
spoiled  by  the  excessive  attention  which  my  husband 
paid  to  me  in  the  first  year  of  our  marriage. 

You  warned  me  not  to  fancy  that  he  could  continue 
always  a  lover.  I  did  not,  at  least  I  tried  not  to  expect 
such  an  impossibility.  I  was  prepared  for  the  change^ 
at  least  I  thought  I  was :  yet  now  the  time,  the  inevita- 
ble time  is  come,  and  I  have  not  the  fortitude  to  bear  it 
as  I  ought.  If  I  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  pos- 
sess his  love,  I  might  perhaps  be  content  with  his  friend- 
ship. If  I  could  feel  only  friendship  for  him,  I  should 
now,  possibly,  be  happy.  I  know  that  I  have  the  first 
place  in  his  esteem :  I  do  believe — 1  should  be  mis- 
erable indeed  if  I  did  not  believe — that  I  have  the  first 
place  in  his  affection.  But  this  affection  is  certainly 
different  from  what  it  once  was.    I  wish  I  could  forget 
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the  difference.  No :  I  retract  that  wish ;  however  pain* 
ful  the  comparison,  the  recollection  of  times  that  are 
past  is  delightful  to  my  heart.  Yet,  my  dear  mother, 
if  such  times  are  never  to  return,  it  would  be  better  for 
me  to  forget  that  they  have  ever  been.  It  would  be 
wiser  not  to  let  my  imagination  recur  to  the  past,  which 
could  then  tend  only  to  render  me  discontented  with 
the  present  and  with  the  future.  The  futurbI  how 
melancholy  that  word  sounds  to  me  !  What  a  dreary 
length  of  prospect  it  brings  to  my  view  !  How  young 
I  am,  how  many  years  may  I  have  to  live,  and  how  little 
motive  have  I  left  in  life  !  Those  which  used  to  act 
most  forcibly  upon  me  have  now  scarcely  power  to 
move  my  mind.  The  sense  of  duty,  it  is  true,  raisee 
me  to  some  degree  of  exertion ;  I  hope  that  I  do  not 
neglect  thiB  education  of  the  two  children  whom  my 
poor  sister  bequeathed  to  my  care.  When  my  mind 
was  at  ease  they  were  my  delight ;  but  now  I  feel  that 
I  am  rather  interrupted  than  interested  by  their  childish 
gayety  and  amusements. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  am  growing  selfish,  and  I  am  sure 
that  I  have  become  shamefully  indolent.  I  go  on  with 
certain  occupations  every  day  from  habit,  not  from 
choice ;  my  mind  is  not  in  them.  I  used  to  flatter  my- 
self that  I  did  many  things  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  of 
general  benevolence,  which  I  am  convinced  were  done 
merely  from  a  particular  wish  to  please,  and  to  make 
^  myself  more  and  more  beloved  by  the  object  of  my  fond- 
est affection.  Disappointed  in  this  hoi)e,  I  sink  into 
indolence,  from  which  the  ^sire  to  entertain  my  friends 
is  not  sufficient  to  rouse  me.  Helen  has  been  summoned 
away ;  but  I  believe  I  told  you  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F**, 
whose  company  is  peculiarly  agreeable  to  my  taste,  and 
Lady  M***»*  and  her  amiable  daughters,  and  your  witty 
friend  *****,  are  with  us.  In  such  society  1  am  ashamea 
of  being  stupid ;  yet  I  cannot  contribute  to  the-  amuse- 
ment of  the  company,  and  I  feel  surprised  at  their  suoi- 
mation  and  sprightliness.  It  seems  as  if  I  was  looking 
on  at  dances  without  hearing  any  music.  Sometimes  I 
fear  that  my  silence  should  be  observed,  and  then  I 
begin  to  talk  without  well  knowing  what  1  am  saying. 
I  confine  myself  to  the  most  commonplace  subjects,  and 
hesitate,  from  the  dread  of  saying  something  quite 
foreign  to  the  purpose.  What  must  Mr.  L— ^ —  thiiii 
of  ray  stupidity  ?    But  he  does  not,  I  believe,  perceive 
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it :  he  is  so  much  occupied  with — with  other  objects. 
I  am  glad  that  he  doe^  not  see  al>  that  passes  in  my 
mind,  for  he  might  despise  me  if  he  knew  that  I  am  so 
miserable.  1  did  not  mean  to  use  so  strong  an  expres- 
sion ;  but  now  it  is  written,  I  will  not  blot  it  out,  lest 
you  should  fancy  something  worse  than  the  reality.  I 
am  not,  however,  yet  so  weak  as  to  be  seriously  miser- 
able when  I  have  no  real  cause  to  be  so.  The  truth  is 
— ^now  you  know  this  phrase  is  a  tacit  confession  that 
all  that  has  been  said  before  is  false.  The  rea^  truth  is 
— iy  my  prefacing  so  long  you  may  be  sure  that  I  have 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  this  real  truth's  coming  out. 
The  real  truth  is,  that  I  have  been  so  long  accustomed 

to  be  the  first  and  only  object  of  Mr.  L 's  though ts> 

that  I  caimot  bear  to  see  him  think  of  any  thing  else. 
Yes,  things  I  can  bear,  but  not  persons — female  persons ; 
and  there  is  one  person  here  who  is  so  much  more 
agreeable  and  entertaining  than  I  am,  that  she  engrosses 
very  naturally  almost  all  his  attention.  I  am  not  envious, 
I  am  sure ;  for  I  could  once  admire  all  Lady  Olivia's 
talents  and  accomplishments,  and  no  one  could  be  more 
charmed  than  I  was  with  her  fascinating  manners  and 
irresistible  powers  of  pleasing ;  but  when  those  irresist- 
ible powers  may  rob  me  of  the  heart  of  my  beloved  hus- 
band— of  the  whole  happiness  of  my  Ufe — how  can  I  ad- 
mire them  1  All  I  can  promise  is  to  preserve  my  mind 
from  the  meanness  of  suspicion.  1  can  do  my  rival  jus- 
tice. I  can  believe,  and  entreat  you  to  believe,  that  she 
does  not  wish  to  be  my  rival :  that  she  is  perfectly  inno- 
cent of  all  design  to  injure  me,  and  that  she  is  not  aware 
of  the  impression  she  has  made.     I,  who  know  every 

change  of  Mr.  L 's  countenance,  every  inflexion  of 

his  voice,  every  turn  of  his  mind,  can  see  too  plainly 
what  she  cannot  discern.  I  should  indeed  have  thought, 
that  no  woman,  whom  he  distinguished  or  preferred  in 
any  degree,  could  avoid  perceiving  it,  his  manner  is  so 
expressive,  so  flattering;  but  perhaps  this  appears  so 
only  to  me — a  woman  who  does  not  love  him  may  see 
things  very  difl*erently.  Lady  Olivia  can  be  in  no  dan- 
ger, because  her  heart,  fortunately  for  me,  is  prepos- 
sessed in  favour  of  another ;  and  a  woman  whose  heart 
is  occupied  by  one  object  is  absolutely  blind,  as  I  well 
know,  to  all  others.  With  this  security  I  ought  to  be 
satisfied ;  for  I  believe  no  one  inspires  a  lasting  passion 
without  sharing  it. 
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I  am  summoned  to  give  my  opinion  about  certain 
illuminations  and  decorations  for  afite  champitre  which 
Mr.  L is  so  kind  as  to  give  in  honour  of  my  birth- 
day— -just  at  the  time  I  am  complaining  of  his  neglect ! 
— No,  dear  mother,  1  hope  I  have  not  complained  of  him, 
but  of  myself:  and  it  is  your  business  to  teach  your 
daughter  to  be  more  reasonable.  Write  soon  and 
fully  to 


Your  affectionate 

Leonora. 


/ 
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OLIVIA   TO   MADAME   DE   P . 

This  fine  i(lte  champ^tre  is  over.  Expect  no  descrip- 
tion of  it  from  me,  Gabrielle,  for  I  am  horribly  out  of 
humour.  The  whole  pleasure  of  the  evening  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  most  foolish  circumstance  imaginable. 
Leonora's  jealousy  is  now  evident  to  more  eyes  than 
mine.  No  further  doubt  upon  the  subject  can  remain. 
My  curiosity  is  satisfied ;  but  I  am  now  left  to  reproach 
myself  for  having  gone  so  fstr  to  ascertain  what  I  ought 
to  have  taken  for  granted.  All  these  good  English  wives 
are  jealous ;  so  jealous,  that  no  one,  who  has  any  pre- 
tensions to  beauty,  wit,  or  amiabilittj  can  live  with  them. 
They  can  have  no  society,  in  our  sense  of  the  word ;  of 
course  they  must  live  shut  up  in  their  own  dismal  houses 
with  their  ovm  stupid  families,  the  faithful  husband  and 
wife  sitting  opposite  to  each  other  in  their  own  chimney 
corners,  yawning  models  of  constancy.  And  this  they 
call  virtue !  How  the  meanest  vices  usurp  the  name  of 
virtue !  Leonora's  is  a  jealousy  of  the  most  illiberal 
and  degrading  species ;  a  jealousy  of  the  temper,  not  of 
the  heart.  She  is  too  cold  to  feel  the  passion  of  love. 
She  never  could  be  in  love  ;  of  that  1  am  certain.  She 
is  too  reasonable,  too  prudish.  Besides,  to  imagine  that 
she  could  be  in  love  with  her  own  husband,  and  after 
eighteen  months*  marriage — the  thing  is  absurd!  the 
thing  is  impossible !  No,  she  deceives  herself  or  him, 
or  both,  if  she  pretends  that  her  jealousy  arises  from 
love,  from  what  you  and  I,  Gabrielle,  understand  by  the 
word.     Passion,  and  passion  only,  can  plead  a  just 
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excuse  for  its  own  excesses.  Were  Leonora  in  love,  I 
could  pardon  her  jealousy.  But  now  I  despise  it.  Yes, 
with  sdl  her  high  reputation,  and  imposing,  qualities,  I 
must  think  of  her  with  contempt.  And  now  that  I  have 
given  vent  to  my  feelings  with  that  freedom  in  which  I 
ever  indulge  myself  in  writing  to  you,  my  amiable  Ga- 
brielle,  chosen  friend  of  my  heart,  I  will  compose  my- 
self, and  give  you  a  rational  account  of  things. 

You  know  that  1  am  said  to  have  some  taste.  Leo- 
nora makes  no  pretensions  to  any.  Wishing,  I  suppose, 
that  her  fete  should  be  as  elegant  as  possible,  she  con- 
sulted me  about  all  the  arrangements  and  decorations. 
It  was  I  that  did  every  thing.  My  skill  and  taste  were 
admired  by  the  whole  company,  and  especially  by  Mr. 
L— — .  He  was  in  remarkably  good  spirits  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  evening ;  quite  gay  and  gallant :  he 
certainly  paid  me  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  it  was 
natural  he  should ;  for  besides  being  his  guest,  I  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  elegant  woman  present.  My  fame 
had  gone  abroad ;  I  found  that  I  was  the  object  of  gene- 
ral attention.  To  this  1  have  been  tolerably  well  accus- 
tomed £dl  my  life ;  enough  at  least  to  prevent  me  from 
giving  any  visible  sign  of  being  moved  by  admiration  in 
whatever  form  it  comes ;  whether  in  the  polite  foreign 
glance,  or  the  broad  English  stare.  The  starers  enjoyed 
their  pleasure,  and  I  mine :  I  moved  and  talked,  I  smiled 
or  was  pensive,  as  though  I  saw  them  not ;  nevertheless 
the  homage  of  their  gaze  was  not  lost  upon  me.  You 
know,  my  charming  Gabrielle,  one  likes  to  observe  the 
sensation  one  produces  among  new  people.  The  incense 
that  I  perceived  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere  was  just 
powerful  enough  to  affect  my  nerves  agreeably :  that 
languor  which  you  have  so  often  reproached  me  for 
indulging  in  the  company  of  what  we  call  indifferents 
gradually  dissipated !  and,  as  poor  R***  used  to  say  of 
me,  I  came  from  behind  my  cloud  like  the  sun  in  all  its 
glory.  I  was  such  as  you. have  seen  me,  Gabrielle,  in 
my  best  days,  in  my  best  moments,  in  my  very  best 
style.    I  wonder  what  would  excite  me  to  such  a  waste 

of  powers.    L seemed  inspired  too :  he  really  was 

quite  agreeable,  and  showed  me  off  almost  as  well  as 
R***  himself  could  have  done.  I  had  no  idea  that  he 
had  this  species  of  talent.  You  will  never  know  of 
what  my  countrymen  are  capable,  for  you  are  out  of 
patience  with  the  statues  the  first  hsdf-hour :  now  it  takes 
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an  amazing  time  to  animate  them ;  but  they  can  be  waked 
into  life,  and  I  have  a  pride  in  conquenng  difficulties. 
There  were  more  men  this  night  in  proportion  to  the 
women  than  one  usually  sees  in  English  company ;  con- 
sequently it  was  more  agreeable.  I  was  surrounded  by 
an  admiring  audience,  and  my  conversation  of  course 
was  sufficiently  general  to  please  all,  and  sufficiently 
particular  to  distinguish  the  man  whom  I  wished  to  am- 
mate.  In  all  this  you  will  say  there  was  nothing  to  put 
one  out  of  humour,  nothing  very  mortifying :  but  stay, 
my  fair  philosopher,  do  not  judge  of  the  day  till  you  see 
its  end.  Leonora  was  so  hid  from  my  view  by  the  crowd 
of  adorers,  that  I  really  did  not  discern  her,  or  suspect 
her  jealousy.  I  was  quite  natural ;  I  thought  only  of 
myself;  I  declined  all  invitations  to  dance,  declaring 
that  it  was  so  long  since  I  had  tried  an  English  country 
dance,  that  I  dared  not  expose  my  awkwardness.  French 
country  dances  were  mentioned,  but  I  preferred  conver- 
sation.   At  last  L persecuted  me  to  try  a  Polish 

dance  with  him, — a  multitude  of  voices  overpowered 
me.  I  have  not  the  talent,  which  some  of  my  country- 
women possess  in  such  perfection,  of  being  obstinate 
about  trifles.  When  I  can  refuse  with  grace,  'tis  well ; 
but  when  that  is  no  longer  possible,  it  is  my  principle, 
or  my  weakness,  to  yield.     I  was  surprised  to  find  that 

L danced  admirably.    I  became  animated.    You 

know  how  dancing  animates  me,  when  I  have  a  partner 
who  can  dance — a  thing  not  very,  common  in  this  coun- 
try. We  ended  by  wcdlzing,  first  in  the  Polish,  and 
afterward  in  the  Parisian  manner.  I  certainly  sur- 
passed myself— I  flew,  I  was  borne  upon  the  wings  of 
the  wind,  I  floated  on  the  notes  of  the  music.  Animated 
or  languid  in  every  gradation  of  grace  and  sentiment,  I 
abandoned  myself  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment ;  I  was 
all  soul,  and  the  spectators  were  all  admiration.  To  you, 
my  Gabrielle,  I  may  speak  thus  of  myself  without  vanity : 
you  know  the  sensation  1  was  accustomed  to  produce 
at  Paris ;  you  may  guess  then  what  the  effect  must  be 
here,  where  such  a  style  of  dancing  has  all  the  captiva- 
tion  of  novelty.  Had  I  doubted  that  my  success  was 
complete,  I  should  have  been  assured  of  it  by  the  faces 
of  some  prudes  among  the  matrons,  who  affected  to 
think  that  the  waltz  was  too  much.  As  L was  lead- 
ing, or  rather  supporting,  me  to  my  seat,  for  I  was  quite 
exhausted,  I  overheard  a  gentleman,  who  was  at  no 
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great  distance  from  the  place  where  Leonora  wa©  :Uand* 
ingf  whisper  to  his  neighbour,  "  Le  Valse  extreme  est  la 
volupt6  permise."  I  fancy  Leonora  overheard  these 
words,  as  well  as  myself,  for  my  eyes  met  hers  at  this 
instant,  and  she  coloured,  and  directly  looked  another 

way.     L neither  heard  nor  saw  any  thing  of  all  this : 

he  was  intent  upon  procuring  me  a  seat ;  and  an  English- 
man can  never  see  or  think  of  two  things  at  a  time.  A 
few  minutes  afterward,  while  he  was  fanning  me,  a 
young  awkward  peasant-girl,  quite  a  stranger  in  this 
country,  came  up  to  me,  and  dropping  her  novice 
courtesy,  said, 

"  Here's  a  ring,  my  lady,  I  found  on  the  grass ;  they 
tell  me  it  is  yours,  my  lady !" 

"  No,  my  good  girl,  it  is  not  mine,"  said  I. 

"  It  is  Lady  Leonora's,"  said  Mr.  L . 

At  the  sound  of  her  name  Leonora  came  forward. 

The  girl  looked  alternately  at  us. 

"  Can  you  doubt,"  cried  Colonel  A ,  "  which  of 

these  ladies  is  Mr.  L 's  wife  1" 

"  O  no,  sir ;  this  is  she,  to  be  sure^''  said  the  girl,  poin^ 
ing  to  me. 

What  there  was  in  the  girl's  accent,  or  in  L ' 

look,  when  she  pronounced  the  words,  or  in  mine,  or  ii 
all  three  together,  I  cannot  exactly  describe ;  but  Lee  • 
nora  felt  it.     She  turned  as  pale  is  death.     I  looked  c:* 

unconscious  as  I  could.     L went  on  fanning  me, 

without  seeing  his  wife's  change  of  countenance.     Leo- 
nora— would  you  believe  it  1 — sank  upon  a  bench  behind 
us,  and  fa.inted.     How  her  husband  started,  when  he  felt 
her  catch  by  his  arm  as  she  fell !     He  threw  down  the 
fan,  left  me,  ran  for  water — "  O,  Lady  Leonora !  Lady 
Leonora  is  ill !"  exclaimed  every  voice.    The  conster- 
nation was  wonderful.     They  carried  her  ladyship  to  a 
spot  where  she  could  have  free  air.     I  was  absolutely  in 
an  instant  left  alone,  and  seemingly  as  much  forgotten 
as  if  I  had  never  existed !    I  was  indeed  so  much  aston- 
ished that  I  could  not  stir  from  the  place  where  I  stood  : 
till  recollecting  myself,  I  pushed  my  way  through  the 
crowd,  and  came  in  view  of  Leonora  just  as  she  openoi" 
her  eyes.     As  soon  as  she  came  to  herself,  she  made 
an  effort  to  stand,  saying  that  she  was  quite  well  again 
but  that  she  would  go  into  the  house  and  repose  hersel 
for  a  few  minutes.     As  she  rose,  a  hundred  arms  were 
offered  at  once  to  her  assistance.    She  stepped  forward 
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and  to  my  surprise,  and  I  believe  to  the  surprise  of  every- 
body else,  took  mine,  made  a  sign  to  her  husband  not  to 
follow  us,  and  walked  quickly  towards  the  house.  Her 
woman,  with  a  face  of  terror,  met  us,  as  we  were  going 
into  Lady  Leonora's  apartment,  with  salts  and  harts- 
horn, and  I  know  not  what,  in  her  hands. 

"  1  am  quite  well,  quite  well  again ;  I  do  not  want  any 
thing ;  I  do  not  want  any  thing.  I  do  not  want  you, 
Mason,"  said  Leonora.  "Lady  Olivia  is  so  good  as 
to  assist  me.  I  am  come  in  only  to  rest  for  a  few 
minutes." 

The  woman  gave  me  an  evil  look,  and  left  the  room. 
Never  did  I  wish  any  thing  more  than  that  she  should 
have  staid.  I  was  absolutely  so  embarrassed,  so  dis- 
tressed, when  I  found  myself  alone  with  Leonora,  that 
I  knew  not  what  to  say.  I  believe  I  began  with  a  sen- 
tence about  the  night  air,  that  was  very  little  to  tht 
Surpose.  The  sight  of  some  baby-linen  which  the  maid 
ad  been  making  suggested  to  me  something  which  I 
thought  more  appropriate. 

"  My  dear  creature  I"  said  I,  "  why  will  you  fatigue 
yourself  so  terribly,  and  stand  so  much  and  so  long,  in 
your  situation  1" 

Leonora  neither  accepted  nor  rejected  my  interpreta- 
tion of  what  had  passed.  She  made  no  reply ;  but  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  me  as  if  she  would  have  read  my  very 
soul.  Never  did  I  see  or  feel  eyes  so  expressive  or  so 
powerful  as  hers  were  at  this  moment.  Mine  absolutely 
fell  beneath  them.  What  deprived  me  of  presence  of 
mind  I  know  not;  but  I  was  utterly  without  common 
sense.  I  am  sure  I  changed  colour,  and  Leonora  must 
have  seen  it  through  my  rouge,  for  I  had  only  the 
shghtest  tinge  upon  my  cheeks.  The  consciousness 
that  she  saw  me  blush  disconcerted  me  beyond  recovery ; 
it  is  really  quite  unaccountable :  I  trembled  all  over  as 
I  stood  before  her ;  I  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the 
hartshorn  and  water,  which  stood  upon  the  table. 
Leonora  rose  and  threw  open  the  window  to  give  me 
fresh  air.  She  pressed  my  hand,  but  rather  with  an  air 
of  forgiveness  than  of  affection;  1  was  mortified  and 
vexed  ;  but  my  pride  revived  me. 

"  We  had  better  return  to  the  company  as  soon  as 
possible,  I  believe,"  said  she,  looking  down  at  the  moving 
crowd  below. 

**  I  am  ready  to  attend  you,  my  dear,"  said  I,  coldly 
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"whenever  you  feel  yourself  sufficiently  rested  and 
composed." 

She  left  the  room,  and  I  followed.  You  have  no  idea 
of  the  >solicitude  with  which  the  people  hoped  she  was 
better — and  well — and  quite  well,  &c.  What  amazing 
importance  a  fainting  fit  can  sometimes  bestow !  Her 
husband  seemed  no  longer  to*  have  any  eyes  or  soul  but 
for  her.  At  supper,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  night, 
she  occupied  the  whole  attention  of  everybody  present. 
Can  you  conceive  any  thing  so  provoking  ?  But  L 
must  be  an  absolute  fool !  Did  he  never  see  a  woman 
faint  before !  He  cannot  pretend  to  be  in  love  with  his 
wife — I  do  not  understand  it.  But  this  I  know,  that  he 
has  been  totally  different  in  his  manner  towards  me 
these  three  days  past. 

And  now  that  my  curiosity  is  satisfied  about  Leonora's 
jealousy,  I  shall  absolutely  perish  with  ennui  in  this 
stupid  place.  Adieu,  dearest  Gabrielle !  How  I  envy 
you !  The  void  of  my  heart  is  insupportable.  I  must 
nave  some  passion  to  keep  me  alive.  Forward  any  let- 
ters from  poor  R***,  if  he  has  written  under  cover 
to  you. 

Olfvia. 


LETTER  XXVII. 

THE  DUCHESS  OP  TO  HER  DAUGHTER. 

Take  courage,  my  beloved  daughter;  take  courage. 
Have  a  just  confidence  in  yourself  and  in  your  husband. 
For  a  moment  he  may  be  fascinated  by  the  arts  of  an 
unprincipled  woman ;  for  a  moment  sne  may  triumph 
oyer  his  senses  and  his  imagination ;  but  of  his  esteem, 
his  affection,  his  heart,  she  cannot  rob  you.  These  have 
been,  ought  to  be,  will  be  yours.  Trust  to  your  mother's 
prophecy,  my  child.  You  may  trust  to  it  securely :  for, 
well  as  she  loves  you — and  no  mother  ever  loved  a 
daughter  better — she  does  not  sooth  you  with  mere 
woSs  of  doting  fondness ;  she  speaks  to  you  the  lan- 
guage of  reason  and  of  truth. 

I  know  what  such  a  man  as  Mr.  L must  esteem 

and  love ;  I  know  of  what  such  a  woman  as  my  daughter 
is  capable,  when  her  whole  happiness,  and  the  happiness 
of  all  that  is  dear  to  her,  are  at  stake.    The  loss  of  tern- 
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parary  admiration  and  power,  the  transient  preference 
shown  to  a  despicable  rival,  will  not  proYoke  you  to 
Imprudent  reproach,  nor  sink  you  to  helpless  despair. 
The  arts  of  an  Olivia  might  continue  to  deceive  your 
husband,  if  he  were  a  fool;  or  to  please  him,  if  he  were 
a  libertine  :  but  he  has  a  heart  formed  for  love,  he  can- 
not therefore  be  a  libertine :  he  is  a  man  of  superior 
abilities,  and  knows  women  too  well  to  be  a  dupe.  With 
a  penetrating  and  discriminative  judgment  of  character, 
he  is  a  nice  observer  of  female  manners ;  his  taste  is 
delicate  even  to  excess ;  under  a  cold  exterior  he  has  a 
vivid  imagination  and  strong  sensibility ;  he  has  little 
vanity,  but  a  superabundance  of  pride ;  he  wishes  to  be 
ardently  loved,  but  this  he  conceals;  it  is  difficult  to 
convince  him  that  he  is  beloved,  and  scarcely  possible 
to  satisfy  him  by  any  common  proofs  of  attachment. 
A  coquette  will  never  attach  Mr.  L .  The  admira- 
tion which  others  might  express  for  her  charms  and 
accomplishments  would  never  pique  him  to  competition: 
far  from  seeking  "  to  win  her  praise  whom  all  admire,'* 
he  would  disdain  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  vulgar  mul- 
titude :  a  heart  in  which  he  had  a  probability  of  holdings 
only  divided  empire  would  not  appear  to  him  worth  the 
winning.  As  a  coquette,  whatever  may  be  her  talents, 
graces,  accomplishments,  and  address,  you  have  nothing 
seriously  to  fear  from  Lady  Olivia. 

But,  my  dear,  Mr.  L 's  mind  may  be  in  a  situation 

to  require  amusement.  That  species  of  apathy  which 
succeeds  to  passion  is  not,  as  the  inexperienced  imagine, 
the  death  of  love,  but  the  necessary  and  salutary  repose 
from  which  it  awakens  refreshed  and  revived.     Mr. 

L 's  passion  for  you  has  been  not  only  tender,  but 

violent,  and  the  calm  which  inevitably  succeeds  should 
not  alarm  you. 

When  a  man  feels  that  his  fondness  for  a  wife  is  sus- 
pended, he  is  uneasy  in  her  company,  not  only  from  the 
sense  of  decreased  pleasure,  but  from  the  fear  of  her 
observation  and  detection.  If  she  reproach  him,  affairs 
become  worse ;  he  blames  himself,  he  fears  to  give  pain 
whenever  he  is  in  her  presence :  if  he  attempt  to  con- 
ceal his  feelings,  and  to  appear  what  he  is  no  longer — a 
lover,  his  attempts  are  awkward ;  he  becomes  more  and 
more  dissatisfied  with  himself;  and  the  person  who 
compels  him  to  this  hypocrisy,  who  thus  degrades  him 
in  his  own  eyes,  must  certainly  be  iu  danger  of  becoming 
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an  object  of  aversion.  A  wife  who  has  sense  enough 
to  abstain  from  all  reproaches,  direct  or  indirect,  by 
word  or  look,  may  reclaim  her  husband's  affections; 
the  bird  escapes  from  his  cage,  but  returns  to  his  nest. 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  agreeable  company  at  your 

house ;  they  will  amuse  Mr.  L ,  and  reheve  you  from 

the  necessity  of  taking  a  share  in  any  conversation  that 
you  dislike.  Our  witty  friend  *♦**•  will  supply  your 
share  of  conversation ;  and  as  to  your  silence,  remember 
that  witty  people  are  always  content  with  those  who 
act  aiidience. 

I  rejoice  that  you  persist  in  your  daily  occupations. 
To  a  mind  like  yours,  the  sense  of  performing  your  duty 
will,  next  to  religion,  be  the  firmest  support  upon  which 
you  can  rely. 

Perhaps,  my  dear,  even  when  you  read  this,  you  will 
still  be  inclined  to  justify  Lady  Olivia,  and  to  conceal 
from  your  heart  the  suspicions  which  her  conduct  ex- 
cites. I  am  not  surprised  that  you  should  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  one  to  whom  you  have  behaved  so  gen- 
erously should  treat  you  with  treachery  and  ingratitude. 
I  am  not  surprised  that  you,  who  feel  what  it  is  to  love, 
should  think  that  a  woman  whose  heart  is  occupied  by 
attachment  to  one  object  must  be  incapable  of  thinking 
of  any  other.  But  love  in  such  a  heart  as  yours  is 
totally  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  fancy  of  these 
heroines.  In  their  imagination  the  objects  are  as  fleet- 
ing as  the  pictures  in  the  clouds  chased  by  the  wind. 

From  Lady  Olivia  expect  nothing:  depend  only  on 
yourself.  When  you  become,  as  you  soon  must,  com- 
pletely convinced  that  the  woman  in  whom  your  unsus- 
pecting soul  confided  is  utterly  unworthy  of  your  esteem, 
refrain  from  all  imprudent  expressions  of  indignation. 
I  despise — ^you  will  soon  hate — your  rival ;  but  in  the 
moment  of  detection,  think  of  what  is  due  to  yourself, 
and  act  as  calmly  as  if  you  had  never  loved  her.  She 
will  suffer  no  pain  from  the  loss  of  your  friendship :  she 
has  not  a  heart  that  can  value  it.  Probably  she  is  envi- 
ous of  you.  All  these  women  desire  to  mortify  those 
whom  they  cannot  degrade  to  their  own  level :  and  I 
am  inclined  to  suspect  that  this  malevolent  feeling, 
joined  to  the  want  of  occupation,  may  be  the  cause  of 
her  present  conduct.  Her  manceuvres  will  not  ulti- 
mately succeed.  She  will  be  deserted  by  Mr.  L— — , 
disappointed  and  disgraced,  and  your  hns^-  '  '  <' ii^  be 
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more  yours  than  ever.  When  this  happy  moment 
comes,  my  Leonora, — when  your  husband  returns,  pre- 
.ferring  yours  to  all  other  society,  then  will  be  the  time 
to  exert  all  your  talents,  all  your  charms,  to  prove  your 
superiority  in  every  thing,  but  most  in  love.  The 
soothings  of  female  tenderness,  in  certain  situations, 
have  power,  not  only  to  calm  the  feelings  of  self-reproach, 
but  to  diffuse  delight  over  the  soul  of  man.  The  oil, 
which  the  skilful  mariner  throws  upon  the  sea,  not  only 
smooths  the  waves  in  the  storm,  but  when  the  sun 
shines,  spreads  the  most  beautiful  colours  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  waters. 

My  dear  daughter,  though  your  mother  wntes  seem- 
ingly at  her  ease,  you  must  not  fancy  that  she  does  not 
feel  for  you.  Do  not  imagine,  that  in  the  coldness  of 
extinguished  passions,  and  in  the  pride  of  counselling 
age,  your  mother  expects  to  charm  agony  with  words. 
No,  my  child,  T  am  not  so  absurd,  so  cruel.  Your  letter 
forced  tears  from  eyes  which  are  not  used,  like  senti- 
mental eyes,  to  weep  upon  every  trifling  occasion.  My 
first  wish  was  to  set  out  immediately  to  see  you ;  but 
whatever  consolation  or  pleasure  my  company  might 
afford,  I  believe  it  might  be  disadvantageous  to  you  in 
your  present  circumstances.  I  could  not  be  an  hour  in 
the  room  with  this  Lady  Olivia,  without  showing  some 
portion  of  the  indignation  and  contempt  that  I  feel  for 
her  conduct.  This  warmth  of  mine  might  injure  you  ia 
your  husband's  opinion.  Though  you  would  have  too 
strong  a  sense  of  propriety,  and  too  much  dignity  of 
mind,  to  make  complaints  of  your  husband  to  me,  or  to 
any  one  living;  yet  it  might  be  supposed  that  your 
mother  wa»  your  confidante  in  secret,  and  your  partisan 
in  public :  this  might  destroy  your  domestic  happiness. 
No  husband  can  or  ought  to  endure  the  idea  of  his  wife's 
caballing  against  him.  I  admire  and  shall  respect  your 
dignified  silence. 

And  now  fare  you  well,  my  dearest  child.  May  GJod 
bless  you !  If  a  mother's  prayers  could  avail,  you  would 
be  the  happiest  of  human  beings.  I  do,  without  partialit^^ 
believe  you  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  most  amiable  of 
women. 
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LETTER  XXVIII. 

LEONORA   TO   HER  BIOTHER. 

Had  your  letter,  my  dearest  mother,  reached  me  a 
few  hours  sooner,  I  should  not  have  exposed  myself  as 
I  have  done. 

Yesterday,  at  our  f^te  champitre^  you  would  have  been 
ashamed  of  me.  I  am  ashamed  of  myself.  I  did  the 
very  reverse  of  what  I  ought,  of  what  I  would  have  done 
if  I  had  been  fortified  by  your  counsel.  Instead  of  being 
calm  and  dignified,  I  was  agitated  beyond  all  power  of 
control.  I  lost  all  presence  of  mind,  all  common  sense, 
all  recollection. 

I  know  your  contempt  for  swooning  heroines.  What 
will  you  say,  when  you  hear  that  your  daughter  fainted 
—fainted  in  public  ?  I  believe,  however,  that,  as  soon 
as  I  recovered,  I  had  sufficient  command  over  myself  to 
prevent  the  accident  from  being  attributed  to— to — to 
the  real  cause,  and  I  hope  that  the  very  moment  I  came 
to  my  recollection,  my  manner  towards  Lady  Olivia  was 
such  as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  her  being  blamed 
or  even  suspected.  From  living  much  abroad,  she  has 
acquired  a  certain  freedom  of  manner,  and  latitude  of 
thinking,  which  expose  her  to  suspicion ;  but  of  all  serious 
intention  to  injure  me,  or  to  pass  the  bounds  of  pro- 
priety, I  totally  acquit  her.  She  is  not  to  blame  for  the 
admiration  she  excites,  nor  is  she  to  be  the  sufferer  for 
my  weakness  of  mind  or  of  health. 

Great  and  unreasonable  folly  I  am  sure  I  showed — ^but 
I  shall  do  so  no  more. 

The  particular  circumstances  I  need  not  explain :  you 
may  be  assured,  that  wherever  I  think  it  right  to  be 
silent,  nothing  shall  tempt  me  to  speak :  but  I  under- 
stood, by  the  conclusion  of  your  letter,  that  you  expect 
me  to  preserve  an  absolute  silence  upon  this  subject  in 
future :  this  I  will  not  promise.  I  cannot  conceive  that 
I,  who  do  not  mean  to  injure  any  human  being,  ought, 
because  I  am  unhappy,  and  when  I  am  most  in  want  of 
a  friend,  to  be  precluded  from  the  indulgence  of  speaking 
of  what  is  nearest  my  heart  to  that  dear,  safe,  most  en- 
lightened, and  honourable  of. friends,  who  has  loved, 
guided,  instructed,  and  encouraged  me  in  every  thin^^ 
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that  is  right  from  my  infancy.  Why  should  I  be  refused 
all  claim  to  sympathy  t  why  must  my  thoughts  and 
feelings  be  shut  up  in  my  own  breast  1  and  why  must  I 
be  an  isolated  being,  prescribed  from  commerce  with  my 
own  family,  with  my  beloved  mother,  to  whom  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  tell  every  feeling  and  idea  as  they 
rose  1  No ;  to  all  that  is  honourable  I  will  strictly  con- 
form ;  but  by  the  superstition  of  prudence  I  do  not  hold 
myself  bound. 

Nothing  could  be  kinder  than  my  husband^s  conduct 
to  me  the  evening  after  I  was  taken  ill.  He  left  home 
early  this  morning ;  he  is  gone  to  meet  his  friend  Gen- 
eral B ,  who  has  just  returned  from  abroad.    I  hope 

that  Mr.  L will  be  absent  only  a  few  days ;  for  it 

would  be  fatal  to  my  happiness  if  he  should  find  amuse- 
ment at  a  distance  from  home.  His  home,  at  all  events, 
shall  never  be  made  a  cage  to  him ;  when  he  returns  I 
will  exert  myself  to  the  utmost  to  make  it  agreeable. 
This  I  hope  can  be  done  without  obtniding  my  company 
upon  him,  or  putting  myself  in  competition  with  any 
person.     I  could  wish  that  some  fortunate  accident  might 

mduce  Lady  Olivia  to  leave  us  before  Mr.  L *s  return. 

Had  I  the  same  high  opmion  of  her  generosity  that 
I  once  formed,  had  I  the  same  perfect  confidence  in  her 
integrity  and  in  her  friendship  for  me,  I  would  go  this 
moment  and  tell  her  all  that  passes  in  my  heart :  no 
humiliation  of  my  vanity  would  cost  me  any  thing,  if  it 
could  serve  the  interests  of  my  love ;  no  mean  pride 
could  stand  in  my  mind  against  the  force  of  affection. 
But  there  is  a  species  of  pride  which  I  cannot,  will  not 
renounce — believing,  as  I  do,  that  it  is  the  companion, 
the  friend,  the  support  of  virtue.  This  pride,  I  trust, 
will  never  desert  me :  it  has  grown  with  my  growth ;  it 
was  implanted  in  my  character  by  the  education  which 
my  dear  mother  gave  me ;  and  now,  even  by  her  it  can- 
not be  eradicated.  Surely  I  hav6  misunderstood  one 
passage  in  your  letter :  you  cannot  advise  your  daughter 
to  restrain  just  indignation  against  vice  from  any  motive 
of  policy  or  personal  interest.  You  say  to  me,  "  In  the 
moment  of  detection  think  of  what  is  due  to  yourself, 
and  act  as  calmly  as  if  you  had  never  loved  her."  If  I 
could,  I  would  not  do  this.  Contempt  shown  by  virtue 
is  the  just  punishment  of  vice,  a  punishment  which  no 
selfish  consideration  should  mitigate.  If  I  were  con- 
vinced that  Lady  Olivia  were  guilty,  would  you  have  me 
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behave  to  her  as  if  I  believed  her  to  be  innocent  ?  My 
countenance,  my  voice,  my  principles  vf^ould  revolt 
from  such  mean  and  pernicious  hypocrisy,  degrading  to 
the  individual,  and  destructive  to  society. 

May  I  never  more  see  the  smile  of  love  on  the  lips 
of  my  husbanu,  nor  its  expression  in  his  eyes,  if  I  do  so 
degrade  myself  in  my  own  opinion  and  in  his !  Yes,  in 
his ;  for  would  not  he,  would  not  any  man  of  sense  or 
delicacy  recur  to  that  idea  so  common  with  his  sex, 
and  so  just,  that  if  a  woman  will  sacrifice  her  sense  of 
honour  to  her  passions  in  one  instance,  she  may  in  an- 
other !  Would  he  not  argue,  "  If  she  will  do  this  for 
me  because  she  is  in  love  with  me,  why  not  for  a  new 
favourite,  if  time  or  accident  should  make  me  less  an 
object  of  passion?"  No;  I  may  lose  his  love — this 
would  be  my  misfortune ;  but  to  forfeit  his  esteem  would 
be  my  fault :  and,  under  the  remorse  which  I  should 
then  have  to  endure,  I  am  persuaded  that  no  power  of 
art  or  nature  could  sustain  my  existence. 

So  much  for  myself.  As  to  the  general  good  of  so- 
ciety, that,  I  confess,  is  not  at  this  moment  the  upper- 
most consideraubn  in  my  mind ;  but  I  will  add  a  few 
words  on  that  subject,  lest  you  should  imagine  me  to 
be  hurried  away  by  my  own  feelings.  Public  justice 
and  reason  are,  I  think,  on  my  side.  What  would  be- 
come of  the  good  order  of  society  or  the  decency  of 
families,  if  every  politic  wife  were  to  receive  or  invite, 
or  permit  her  husband's  mistress  to  reside  in  her 
house  ?  What  would  become  of  conjugal  virtue  in 
either  sex,  if  the  wife  were  in  this  manner  not  only  to 
connive  at  the  infidelity  of  her  husband,  but  to  encourage 
and  provide  for  his  inconstancy  1  If  she  enters  into 
bonds  of  amity  and  articles  of  partnership  with  her 
rival,  with  that  person  by  whom  she  has  been  most  in- 
jured, instead  of  being  the  dignified  sufferer,  she  be- 
comes an  object  of  contempt. 

My  dearest  mother,  my  most  respected  friend,  my 
sentiments  on  this  subject  cannot  essentially  differ  from 
yours.  I  must  have  mistaken  your  meaning.  Pray 
write  quickly,  and  tell  me  so ;  and  forgive,  if  you  cannot 
a^pprove  of,  the  warmth  with  which  I  have  spoken. 

I  am  your  truly  affectionate 

And  grateful  daughter, 
Leonora 
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LETTER  XXIX. 

OUTIA.  TO  UADIMM  DK   P- 


Mt  amiable  Gabrielle,  I  must  be  faithful  to  my  piomiae 
of  writing  to  you  every  week,  though  this  place  affords 

nothing  new  either  in  events  or  sentiment.    Mr.  L *b 

absence  made  this  castle  insupportably  dull.  A  few 
days  affo  he  returned  home,  and  met  me  with  an  easy 
kind  of  indifference,  provoking  enough  to  a  woman  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  excite  some  sensation.  How- 
ever, I  was  rejoiced  at  this  upon  Leonora's  acconnL 
She  was  evidently  delighted,  and  her  spirits  and  affioc- 
tions  seemed  to  overflow  involuntarily  upon  all  around 
her;  even  to  me  her  manner  became  quite  frank  and 
cordial,  almost  caressing.  She  is  really  handsome  when 
she  is  animated,  and  her  conversation  this  evening  quite 
surprised  me.  I  saw  something  of  that  playfulness, 
those  light  touches,  that  versatility  of  expression,  those 
words  that  mean  more  than  meet  the  ear ;  every  thing* 
in  short,  that  could  charm  in  the  most  polished  foreign 
society.  Leonora  seemed  to  be  inspired  with  all  the 
art  of  conversation  by  the  simple  instinct  of  affection. 
What  astonished  me  most  was  the  grace  with  which 
she  introduced  some  profound  philosophical  remarks. 
**  Such  pearls,"  said  Mr.  L ,  "  come  from  the  deep." 

With  sQl  these  talents,  what  might  not  Leonora  be  in 

g roper  hands !  But  now  she  is  nothing,  except  to  her 
usband  and  a  few  intimate  friends.  However,  this  is 
not  my  affair.  Let  me  go  on  to  what  concerns  myself. 
You  may  believe,  my  dear  Gabrielle,  that  I  piqued  my- 
self upon  showiog  at  least  as  much  easy  indiffierence  as 
was  shown  to  me :  freedom  encourages  freedom.  As 
there  was  no  danger  of  my  being  too  amiable,  I  did  not 
think  myself  bound  in  honour  or  sentiment  to  keep 
myself  in  the  shade ;  but  I  could  not  be  as  brilliant  as 
you  have  seen  me  at  your  soiries :  the  magic  circle  of 
adorers,  the  inspiring  power  of  numbers,  the  eclat  of 
public  representation,  were  wanting.  I  retired  to  my  own 
apartment  at  night,  quite  out  of  humour  with  myself; 
and  Josephine,  as  she  undressed  me,  put  me  still  further 
out  of  patience  by  an  ill-timed  history  of  a  dispute  she 
has  had  with  Leonora's  Swiss  servant.  The  Swiss  and 
Vol.  XIIL—D 
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Josephine,  it  seems,  came  to  high  words  in  defence  oi 
their  mistresses'  charms.  Josephine  provoked  the 
Swiss  by  saying,  that  his  lady  might  possibly  be  hand- 
some if  she  were  dressed  in  the  French  taste ;  mats 
^^elle  itoit  hien  Angloise^  and  would  be  quite  another 
thing  if  she  had  been  at  Paris  The  Swiss  retorted  by 
observing,  that  Josephine's  lady  had  indeed  learned  in 
perfection  at  Paris  the  art  of  making  herself  upy  which  was 
quite  necessary  to  a  beauty  un  pen  passie.  The  words 
were  not  more  agreeable  to  me  than  they  had  been  to 
Josephine.  I  wonder  at  her  assurance  in  repeating 
them — "  Un  peu  passie !''  Many  a  woman  in  England, 
ten,  fifteen  years  older  than  I  am,  has  inspired  a  violent 

Cassion ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that  power  is  retained 
y  these  mature  charmers  longer  than  conquest  can  be 
preserved  by  inexperienced  beauties.  There  are  women 
who  have  learned  to  combine,  for  their  own  advantage, 
and  for  that  of  their  captives,  all  the  pleasure  and  eon- 
veniences  of  society,  all  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  world  can  give — women  who  have  a  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  appearances,  joined  to  a  real  contempt  of  all 
prejudices,  especially  that  of  constancy — women  who 
possess  that  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  which  well 
compensates  transient  bloom ;  who  add  the  expression 
of  sentiment  to  beautiful  features,  and  who  employ 

**  Gay  mnilefl  to  comfort,  April  showers  to  more, 
And  all  tlie  nature,  all  the  art  of  love.** 

— "  Un  peu  pass6e  !"  The  Swiss  is  impertinent,  and 
knows  nothing  of  the  matter.  His  master  knows  but 
little  more.  He  would,  however,  know  infinitely  more 
if  I  could  take  the  trouble  to  instruct  him ;  to  wluch  I 
am  almost  tempted  for  want  of  something  better  to  do. 
Adieu,  my  Gabrielle.  R***'s  silence  is  perfectly  in- 
comprehensible. .  Olivia 


LETTER  XXX. 

OLIVIA  TO   MADAME   DE   P- 


So,  my  amiable  Gabrielle,  you  are  really  interested  in 
my  letters,  though  written  during  my  English  exile,  and 
you  are  curious  to  know  whether  any  of  my  potent  spells 
can  wake  into  life  this  man  of  marble.    1  candidly  £on> 
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fl^  you  would  inspire  me  witb  ttn  ambitiou  to  immt  mf 
poor  countrymen  in  your  opinion,  if  I  w«n)  uut  cvhU^iimcI 
oy  the  BHcred  sentiment  or  frieadiiliip,  wbusb  lorUid*  lue 
to  rival  Leonora  even  in  a  hutibaud*«  opiaiou. 

However,  Joaeptune,  wiio  Um\m  lierHelf  a  uariy  Koa- 
cerned  ever  aince  h<$r  battle  with  th««  ^MftiM,  \m»  pK^ued 
herself  upon  dreaaiiifl^  nie  with  t*jcquiaii«  Uk^Ui.  i  aiw 
every  day  mise  d  rtwir ! — and  with  auch  purUuiUuu  of 
art  that  no  art  appears— -alJ  is  neifliKeiii  siuipii«:iiy.  I 
let  Josephine  please  herself;  for  you  know  i  mu  not 
bound  to  be  frightful  be<;ause  J  have  a  fneii<1  who»i;  hiM- 
band  may  chance  to  turn  his  ey«  u|>oii  my  ligun;,  whMi 
he  is  tired  of  admirinif  iiers.  J  raliied  L  -  tlie  uthMr 
day  upon  his  havin/^  no  eyes  or  ears  but  for  his  wilis. 
Be  assured  I  did  it  in  sucij  a  luauiior  tiiut  he  coiiid  imiI 
be  angry.  Then  I  went  oii  Vi  a  compHruMMi  between  the 
facility  of  French  ajid  Knglish  society.  Hf  admitted 
that  there  was  some  trutli  and  more  wit  in  my  observa 
tions.  I  was  satisfied.  With  these  reasonabk}  lueii, 
the  grand  point  for  a  woman  is  to  amuse  tUeiu-^hey 
can  have  logic  from  their  owu  seji.  But,  my  Gabrielie, 
I  am  summoned  to  ttie  saiwif  and  must  fiuish  Uiy  letter 
another  day. 


Heaven!  can  it  be  a  fortnight  s nee  J  wrote  a  hiw:  to 
my  Gabrielle ! — Where  was  1 1 — **  With  tliese  reason- 
atne  men  the  grand  point  fot  h  woman  is  to  amus«$  tlteiu." 

True — most  true!    L ,  t^'-iieviug  himself  only  amu44Ml 

with  my  lively  nonseus4^,  indulged  himself  with  it  cou 
tinually.  I  %ras  to  believe  only  wlutt  lie  believed. 
Presently  he  could  not  do  without  my  <M>nversatioii  for 
more  than  two  hours  together.  Wluit  was  1  to  do,  my 
Ghibrie;lle  T  I  walked  out  to  avoid  luut.  He  found  me 
in  the  woods— ^ralUed  me  ou  my  ta-^te  for  solitude;,  and 
quoted  Vo)tair«r. 

T^^iis  led  to  a  m*^tapby»icaJ  conversatioii,  liaU-playlul, 
half-seriouw :  the  distinction  whicb  a  iiiaii  i*oi«<rtimes 
makes  to  hiti  conbciettc4;  t>«^tweesi  thifiktit^'  a  woiitau  en 
tertairiiiij?,  and  feeUui^  h«?r  iiitere«liiiK»  viuiiHiwj^  more 
easily,  and  more  rapidly,  than  h*-  is  awar*.  of  -at  h;ast 
in  certain  situations.  This  was  not  an  ol>s«;fvatiOfi  I 
could  make  Uj  my  companion  it  tiie  woo^iit.  and  li<;  lytfg- 
tainly  did  not  make  it  wr  himt*eil.    it  v-'/uld  liave  bewi 

1>V 
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vanitjr  in  me  to  have  broken  off  our  conversation,  lesC 
he  snould  fall  in  love  with  me— it  would  have  been 
blindness  not  to  have  seen  that  he  was  in  some  danger. 
I  thought  of  Leonora— and  sighed — and  did  all  that  was 
in  my  power  to  put  him  upon  his  guard.  By  way  of 
preservative,  1  frankly  made  him  a  confession  of  my 
attachment  to  R***.  This  I  imagined  would  put  things 
upon  a  right  footing  for  ever ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  by 
convincing  him  of  my  innocence,  and  of  my  having  no 
designs  on  his  heart,  this  candour  has,  I  fear,  endan- 

Cered  him  stUl  more ;  yet  I  know  not  what  to  think — 
is  manner  is  so  variable  towards  me — I  must  be  con- 
vinced of  what  his  sentiments  are  before  I  can  decide 
what  my  conduct  ought  to  be.  Adieu,  my  amiable  Ga- 
brieUe ;  I  wait  for  something  decisive  with  an  inexpress- 
ible degree  of  anxietv— I  will  not  now  call  it  curiosity. 
^-Apropos,  does  R***  wish  that  I  should  forget  that  he 
exists!  What  is  this  business  that  detains  him  1  But 
why  do  I  condescend  to  inquire  ? 

OuviA. 


LETTER  XXXL 

OENBRAL  B TO   MR. 


Mr  DBAR 

I  SEND  vou  the  horse  to  which  you  took  a  fancy.  He 
has  killed  one  of  his  grooms,  ana  lamed  two ;  but  you 
will  be  his  master,  and  I  hope  he  will  know  it. 

I  have  a  word  to  sav  to  you  on  a  more  serious 
lubject.  Pardon  me  if  I  tell  vou  that  I  think  you  are  a 
happy  man,  and  excuse  me  if  I  add,  that  if  you  do  not 
keep  yourself  so  I  shall  not  think  you  a  wise  one.    A 

r>d  wife  is  better  than  a  good-for-nothing  mistress. — 
self-evident  proposition! — ^A  stupid  truism!  Yes; 
but  if  every  man  wno  knows  a  self-evident  proposition 
when  he  sees  it  on  paper  always  acted  as  if  ne  knew  it, 
this  would  be  a  very  wise  and  a  very  happy  world ;  and 
I  should  not  have  occasion  to  write  this  letter. 

You  say  that  you  are  only  amusing  yourself  at  the 
expense  of  a  finished  coquette ;  take  care  that  she  does 
not  presently  divert  herself  at  yours. — **  You  are  proof 
against  French  coquetry  and  German  sentiment^    Grant^ 


—bat  a  fine  woman  1—«nd  your  own  Tanil^l— 'Bot  yma 
have  no  vanity. — ^You  call  it  pride  tlMn,  1  supfwee.  I 
will  not  quarrel  witk  you  for  a  name.  Pride,  properly 
managed,  will  do  your  bueineee  as  well  as  Tanity.  Ana 
no  do^  Lady  Olivia  knows  this  as  well  as  I  do.  I  hope 
you  may  never  know  it  better. 

I  am,  my  dear  friend, 

Truly  youra, 

J.  B. 


LETTER  XXXn. 

OLIVIA  TO   BfAPAMa  DB   Ih- 


Advisc  me,  dearest  Gabrielle ;  I  am  in  a  delicate  iita»- 
tion ;  and  on  your  iudipnent  and  purity  of  heart  I  have 
the  most  perfect  reliance.  Know,  then,  that  I  beoin  to 
believe  that  Leonora^s  jealousy  was  not  so  absolutely 
absurd  as  1  at  first  supposed.  She  understood  her  hus- 
band better  than  I  did.  I  begin  to  fear  that  1  have  made 
a  serious  impression  while  I  meant  only  to  amuse  my- 
self. Heaven  is  my  witness,  I  simplv  mtended  to  sat- 
isfy my  curiosity,  and  that  once  gratined,  it  was  my  de- 
termination to  respect  the  weakness  I  discovered.  To 
love  Leonora,  as  once  I  imagined  1  could,  is  out  of  my 
power ;  but  to  disturb  her  peace,  to  destroy  her  happi- 
ness, to  make  use  of  the  confidence  she  has  reposed  in 
me,  the  kindness  she  has  shown  by  making  me  an  in- 
mate of  her  house — my  soid  shudders  at  Uiese  ideas. 
No — ^if  her  husband  really  loves  me  I  will  fly.  Leonora 
shall  see  that  Olivia  is  incapable  of  treachery — ^that 
Olivia  has  a  soid  generous  and  delicate  as  her  own, 
though  free  from  the  prejudices  by  which  she  is  fettered. 
To  Leonora  a  husband  is  a  lover — I  shall  consider  him 
as  such,  sod  respect  her  property.  You  are  so  little 
used,  my  dear  Gsu>rielle,  to  consider  a  husband  in  this 
point  of  view,  that  you  will  scarcel]^  enter  into  my 
feeling :  but  ptut  yourself  in  my  situation,  allow  for  na- 
tionality of  principle,  and  I  am  persuaded  you  would 
act  as  1  shall.  Spare  me  your  raillery ;  seriously,  if 
Leonora's  husbana  is  in  love  with  me,  would  you  not 
advise  me,  my  dearest  friend,  to  fly  him,  '*  far  as  pole 
from  pole  I"    Write  to  me,  I  conjure  you,  my  Gabnelle 
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^write  instantly,  and  tell  me  whether  R***  is  now  at 

Paris.  I  will  return  thither  immediately  if  you  advise 
it.  My  mind  is  in  such  confusion,  I  have  no  power  to 
decide ;  I  will  be  guided  by  your  advice. 

OlAYVu 


LETTER  XXXIII. 

MADAME   DE    P TO    OLFVIA. 

Paris. 

Advice  !  my  charming  Olivia !  do  you  ask  me  for  ad- 
vice ?  I  never  gave  or  took  advice  in  my  life,  except 
for  les  vapeurs  noirs.  And  your  understanding  is  so  far 
superior  to  mine,  and  you  comprehend  the  characters 
of  these  English  so  much  better  than  I  do,  that  I  cannot 
pretend  to  counsel  you.  This  Lady  Leonora  is  incon- 
ceivable with  her  passion  for  her  own  husband;  but 
how  ridiculous  to  let  it  be  suspected !  If  her  heart  is 
so  tender,  cannot  she,  with  all  her  charms,  find  a  lover 
on  whom  to  bestow  it,  without  tormenting  that  poor 

Mr.  L %    Evidently  he  is  tired  of  her :  and  I  am 

sore  I  should  be  worn  to  death  were  I  in  this  place. 
Nothing  so  tiresome  as  love  without  mystery  and  with- 
out obstacles.  And  this  must  ever  be  the  case  with 
conjugal  love.  Eighteen  months  married,  I  think  you 
say,  and  Lady  Leonora  expects  her  husband  to  be  still 
at  her  feet !  And  she  wishes  it !  Truly  she  is  the  most 
unreasonable  woman  upon  earth — and  the  most  extra- 
ordinary ;  but  I  am  tired  of  thinking  of  what  I  cannot 
comprehend. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  Mr.  L .    By  your  last  letters  I 

should  judge  that  he  might  be  an  agreeable  man  if  his 
wife  were  out  of  the  question.  Matrimonisd  jealousy 
is  a  new  idea  to  me ;  I  can  judge  of  it  only  by  analogy. 
In  affairs  of  gallantry  I  have  sometimes  seen  one  of  the 
parties  continue  to  love  when  the  other  has  become 
indifferent,  and  then  they  go  on  tormenting  one  another 
and  being  miserable,  because  they  have  not  the  sense  to 
see  that  a  fire  cannot  be  made  of  ashes.  Sometimes  I 
have  found  romantic  young  people  persuade  themselves 
that  they  can  love  no  more  because  they  can  love  one 
another  no  longer ;  but  if  they  had  sufficient  courage  to 
say — ^I  am  tired — and  I  cannot  help  it — they  would  come 
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to  a  right  understanding  immediately,  and  part  on  the 
best  terms  possible ;  each  eager  to  make  a  new  choice, 
and  to  be  again  in  love  ana  happy.  All  this  to  be 
done  with  decency,  of  course.  Aiid  if  there  be  no 
scandal,  where  is  the  harm  ?  Can  it  signify  to  the  uni- 
verse whether  Mons.  Un-tel  likes  Mad.  Une-telle  or  Mad. 
Une-autrel  Provided  there  is  love  enough,  aJl  the 
world  is  in  good-humour,  and  that  is  the  essential  point  -, 
for  without  good-humour,  what  becomes  of  the  pleas* 
ures  of  society  ?  As  to  the  rest,  I  think  of  inconstancy, 
or  infidelity  as  it  is  called,  much  as  our  good  La  Fon- 
taine did — "  Quand  on  le  sait  c'est  pen  de  chose— quanj 
on  ne  le  sait  pas  ce  n'est  rien." 

To  promise  to  love  one  person  eternally !  What  a 
terrible  engagement !  It  freezes  my  heart  even  to  think 
of  it.  I  am  persuaded,  that  if  I  were  bound  to  love  him 
for  life,  I  should  detest  the  most  amiable  man  upon  earth 
in  ten  minutes — a  husband  more  especially.  Good  hea- 
vens !  how  I  should  abhor  M.  de  P ,  if  I  saw  him  in 

this  point  of  view.  On  the  contrary,  now  I  love  him 
infinitely — that  is  to  say,  as  one  loves  a  husband.  I 
have  his  interest  at  heart,  and  his  glory.  When  I 
thought  he  was  going  to  prison  I  was  in  despair.  I  was 
at  home  to  no  one  but  Brave-et-tendrey  and  to  him  only  to 
consult  on  the  means  of  obtaining  my  husband's  pardon. 

M.  de  P is  sensible  of  this,  and  on  my  part  I  have 

no  reason  to  complain  of  his  liberality.  Aye  are  per- 
fectly happy,  though  we  meet  perhaps  but  for  a  few 
minutes  in  the  day ;  and  is  not  this  better  than  tiring  one 
another  for  four-and-twenty  hours  T  When  I  grow  old 
—if  ever  I  do — he  will  be  my  best  friend.  In  the  mean 
time  I  support  his  credit  with  all  my  influence.  This 
very  morning  I  concluded  an  affair  for  liim,  which  never 
could  have  succeeded,  if  the  intimate  friend  of  the  min- 
ister had  not  been  also  my  lover.     Now  why  cannot 

your  Lady  Leonora  and  her  Mr.  L live  on  the  same 

sort  of  terms  ?  But  if  English  manners  will  not  permit 
of  this,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  Above  all  things  a 
woman  must  respect  opinion,  else  she  cannot  be  weU 
received  in  the  world.  I  conclude  this  is  the  secret  of 
Lady  Leonora's  conduct.  But  then  jealousy! — no 
woman,  I  suppose,  is  bound,  even  in  England,  to  be 
jealous  in  order  to  show  her  love  for  her  husband.  I 
lose  myself  again  in  trying  tp  understand  what  is  incom* 
prehensible. 
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As  to  you,  my  dear  Olivia,  yon  also  amaze  me  hf 
talking  oi  crimes  and  horror,  and  flying  from  pole  to  poU 
to  avoid  a  man,  because  you  have  made  him  at  last  ^od 
out  that  he  has  a  heart !  You  have  done  him  the  great- 
est possible  service :  it  may  preserve  him  periiaps  from 
hanging  himself  next  November — ^that  month  in  which, 
according  to  Voltaire's  philosophical  calendar,  English- 
men always  hang  themselves,  because  the  atmosj^ere 
Is  so  thick  and  their  ennui  so  heavy.  Lady  Leonora,  if 
she  really  loves  her  husband,  ought  to  be  infinitely 
obhged  to  you  for  averting  this  danger.  As  to  the  rest, 
your  heart  is  not  concerned,  so  you  can  have  nothing  to 
fear ;  and  as  for  a  platonic  attachment  on  the  part  of 

Mr.  L ,  his  ¥rife,  even  according  to  her  own  rigid 

inrinciples,  cannot  blame  you. 

Adieu,  my  charming  fnend !  Instead  of  laughing  at 
jrour  fit  of  prudery,  I  ought  to  encourage  your  scruples, 
that  I  might  profit  by  them.  If  they  should  brine  you 
to  Paris  immediately,  with  what  joy  should  I  embrace 
my  Olivia,  and  how  much  gratitude  should  I  owe  to  the 
Jealous;^  of  Lady  Leonora  L        ! 

R***  is  not  yet  returned.  When  I  have  any  news  to 
give  you  of  hun,  depend  upon  it  you  shall  hear  from  me 
again.  Accept,  my  interesting  Olivia,  the  vows  of  my 
most  tender  and  eternal  friendship. 

Gabriells  ni  P— 


LETTER  XXXIV. 

OLIVIA  TO   MAPAMl   DB  F- 

L Caatle,  Tatiday. 

Your  charming  letter,  my  Gabrielle,  has  at  once 
revived  my  spirits  and  dissijmted  all  my  scruples ;  yon 
mistake,  however,  in  supposing  that  Leonora  is  in  love 
with  her  husband :  more  and  more  reason  have  I  every 
hour  to  be  convinced  that  Leonora  has  never  known  the 
*passion  of  love ;  consequently,  her  jealousy  was,  as  I  at 
first  pronounced  it  to  be,  the  selfish  jealousy  of  matri- 
monial power  and  property.  Else  why  does  it  subside, 
why  does  it  vanish,  when,  if  it  were  a  jealousy  of  the 
heart,  it  has  now  more  provocation,  infinitely  more  than 
When  it  appeared  in  full  force  %  Leonora  could  see  that 
her  husband  distinguished  me  at  a  fite  champiirw;  ahe 
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eould  see  what  the  eyes  of  others  showed  her;  sha 
could  hear  what  envy  whispered,  or  what  scandal  hinted ; 
she  was  mortified,  she  was  alarmed  even  to  fainting  by 
a  public  preference,  by  a  silly  country  girVs  mistaking 
me  for  the  wife,  and  doing  homage  to  me  as  to  the  lady 
of  the  manor ;  but  Leonora  cannot  perceive  in  the  ob]ect 
of  her  affection  the  symptoms  that  mark  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  a  real  love.  Leonora  feels  not  the  little  strokes 
which'would  be  fatal  blows  to  the  peace  of  a  truly  delicate 
mind ;  she  heeds  not  '*  the  trifles  Ught  as  air,"  which 
would  be  confirmation  strong  to  a  soul  of  genuine  sensi* 
bility.  My  influence  over  the  mind  of  L- —  increases 
rapidly,  and  I  shall  let  it  rise  to  its  acme  before  I  seem 
to  notice  it.  Leonora,  reassured,  I  suppose,  by  a  few 
flattering  words,  and  more  perhaps  by  an  exalted  opinios 
of  her  own  merit,  has  lately  appeared  quite  at  her  ease, 
a<id  bUnd  to  all  that  passes  before  her  eyes.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  dissipate  this  illusion  prematiurely — it  is  not 
for  me  to  weaken  this  confidence  in  her  husband.  To 
an  English  wife  this  would  be  death.  Let  her  fooUsk 
security  then  last  as  long  as  possible.  After  all,  how 
much  anguish  of  heart,  how  many  pangs  of  conscience, 
how  much  of  the  torture  of  pity,  am  I  spared  by  thid 
callous  temper  in  my  friend !  I  may  indulge  in  a  little 
harmless  coquetry  without  danger  to  her  peace,  and 
without  scruple  enjoy  the  dear  possession  of  power 


"  Say,  for  vou  know,"  charming  Gabrielle,  what  i» 
the  delight  of  obtaining  power  over  the  human  heart  I 
Let  the  lords  of  the  creation  boast  of  their  power  to 
govern  aU  things ;  to  charm  these  governors  be  ours. 
Let  the  logicians  of  the  earth  boast  their  power  to 
regulate  the  world  by  reason ;  be  it  ours,  Gabrielle,  to 
intoxicate  and  humble  proud  reason  to  the  dust  beneath 
our  feet.  And  who  shall  blame  in  us  this  ardour  for 
universal  dominion!  If  they  are  men,  I  call  them 
tyrants — if  they  are  women,  I  call  them  hypocrite*— 
and  the  two  vices  which  I  most  detest  are  tyranny  and 
hypocrisy.  Frankly  I  confess,  that  I  feel  in  all  its  rest* 
less  activity  the  passion  for  general  admiration.  I  can« 
not  conceive— can  you,  Gabrielle? — a  pleasure  more 
transporting  than  the  perception  of  extended  and  ex- 
tending dominion.  The  struggle  of  the  rebel  heart  for 
freedom  makes  the  war  more  tempting,  the  victory  more 

D3 
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glorious,  the  trinmph  more  splendid.  Secure  of  your 
83nnpathy,  ma  belle  Gabrielle,  I  shall  not  fear  to  tire 
you  oy  my  commentaries. 


Male  coquetry  justifies  female  retaliation  to  any  im- 
aginable extent.     Upon  this  principle,  on  which  I  have 
seen  you  act  so  often,  and  so  successfully,  I.  shall  now 
intrepidly  proceed.     This  man  makes  a  show  of  resist- 
ance ;  be  it  at  his  own  peril :  he  thinks  that  he  is  gaining 
power  over  my  heart,  while  I  am  preparing  torments 
lor  his ;  he  fancies  that  he  is  throwing  chains  around 
me,  while  I  am  riveting  fetters  from  which  he  will  in 
vain  attempt  to  escape.    He  is  proud,  and  has  the 
insanity  of  desiring  to  be  exclusively  beloved,  yet  affects 
to  set  no  value  upon  the  preference  that  is  shown  to 
him ;  appears  satisfied  with  his  own  approbation,  and 
stoically  all-sufficient  to  his  own  happiness.    Leonora 
does  not  know  how  to  manage  his  temper,  but  I  do. 
The  suspense,  however,  in  which  he  keeps  me  is  tan- 
talizing :  he  shall  pay  for  it  hereafter :  I  had  no  idea,  till 
lately,  that  he  had  so  much  self-command.    At  times  he 
has  actually  made  me  doubt  my  own  power.    At  certain 
moments  I  have  been  half-tempted  to  believe  that  I  had 
made  no  serious  impression,  that  he  had  been  only 
amusing  himself  at  my  expense,  and  for   Leonora's 
gratification:  but  upon  careml  and  cool  observation  I 
am  convinced  that  his  indifference  is  affected,  that  all 
his  stoicism  will  prove  vain.    The  arrow  is  lodged  in 
his  heart,  and  he  must  fall,  whether  he  turns  upon  the 
enemy  in  anger,  or  flies  in  dismay. 


My  pride  is  exasperated.  I  am  not  accustomed  to 
such  obstinate  resistance.  I  really  almost  hate  tlus 
invincible  man,  and — strange  inconsistency  of  the  hu- 
man heart ! — almost  love  him.  Heaven  and  pride  pre- 
serve me  from  such  a  weakness !  But  there  is  certainly 
something  that  piques  and  stimulates  one's  feelings  in 

this  species  of  male  coquetry.    L understands  the 

business  better  than  I  thought  he  could.  One  moment 
my  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  his  sex  puts  me  on  my 
guard ;  the  next  my  sensibility  exposes  me  in  the  most 
terrible  manner.  Experience  ought  to  protect  me,  but 
it  only  shows  me  the  peril,  and  my  inability  .to  escape. 
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Ah !  Gabrielle,  without  a  heart,  how  safe  we  should  be, 
how  dangerous  to  our  lovers  !  But,  cursed  with  sen- 
sibility, we  must,  alas !  submit  to  our  fate.  The  habit 
of  loving,  le  besoin  eTaimer,  is  more  powerful  than  all 
sense  of  the  folly  and  the  danger.  Nor  is  the  tempest 
of  the  passions  so  dreadful  as  the  dead  calm  of  the  soul. 
Why  did  R***  suffer  my  soul  to  sink  into  this  ominous 
calm  %  The  fault  is  his ;  let  him  abide  the  consequence. 
Why  did  he  not  follow  me  to  England  ?  Why  did  h» 
not  write  to  me  ?  or,  when  he  did  write,  why  were  his 
letters  so  cold,  so  spiritless  %  When  I  spoke  of  divorce, 
why  did  he  hesitate  1  Why  did  he  reason  when  ho 
should  have  only  felt  ?  TeU  him,  my  tender,  my  deli* 
cate  friend^  these  are  questions  which  the  heart  asks, 
and  which  the  heart  only  can  answer.    Adieu. 

OUTIA. 


LETTER  XXXV. 

MADAMS   DB   P TO   OLIVIA. 


Je  suis  exced^e !  mon  cceur.  Alive,  and  but  just  alive, 
after  such  a  day  of  fatigues !  All  morning  from  one 
minister  to  another !  then  home  to  my  toilet !  then  a 
great  dinner  with  a  number  of  foreigners,  each  to  be 
distinguished — then  au  Feydeau,  where  I  was  obliged  to 

fo  to  support  poor  S 's  play.    It  would  be  really 

insupportable,  if  it  were  not  for  the  finest  music  in  the 
world,  which,  after  all,  the  French  music  certainly  is. 
There  was  a  violent  party  ^inst  the  piece ;  ana  we 
were  so  late,  that  it  was  just  on  the  point  of  perishing. 
My  ears  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  horrid  noise. 
In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  I  happily,  b}^  a  master-stroke, 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  night.  I  spied  the  shawl  of  an 
English  woman  hanging  over  the  box.  This,  you  know, 
like  scarlet  to  the  bull,  is  sufficient  to  enrage  the  Pari- 
sian pit.  To  the  shawl  I  directed  the  fury  of  the  mob 
of  critics.  Luckily  for  us,  the  lady  was  attended  only 
by  an  Englishman,  who  of  course  chose  to  assert  his 
right  not  to  understand  the  customs  of  any  country,  or 
submit  to  any  will  but  his  own.  He  would  not  permit 
the  shawl  to  be  stirred.    A  has !  a  has :  resounded  from 
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below.  The  uproar  was  inconceivalde.  You  would 
have  thought  that  the  house  must  have  come  down.  In 
the  mean  time  the  piece  went  on,  and  the  shawl  covered 

all  its  defects.    Admire  my  greneralship.    T tells 

me  I  was  bom  for  a  general ;  yet  I  rather  think  my  forte 
is  negotiation. 

But  I  have  not  yet  come  to  your  affairs,  for  which 
alone  I  could  undergo  the  fatigue  of  writing  at  this  mo- 
ment. Guess,  my  Olivia,  what  apparition  I  met  at  the 
door  of  my  box  to-night.  But  the  enclosed  note  will  save 
you  the  trouble  of  guessing.  I  could  not  avoid  permit- 
ting him  to  slide  his  billet-doux  into  my  hand  as  he  put 
on  my  shawl.  Adieu.  I  must  refuse  myself  the  plea- 
sure of  conversing  longer  with  my  sweet  friend.  Fresh 
toils  await  me.  Mad.  la  Grande  will  never  forgive  me 
if  I  do  not  appear  for  a  moment  at  her  soir6e  :  and  la 

petite  Q will  be  jealous  beyond  recovery  if  I  do  not 

give  her  a  moment:   and  it  is  Mad.  R 's  night. 

There  I  must  be  ;  for  all  the  ambassadors,  as  usual,  will 
be  there ;  and  as  some  of  them,  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
go  on  purpose  to  meet  me,  I  cannot  disappoint  their 
excellencies.  My  friends  would  never  forgive  it.  I  am 
positively  quite  wear>[  of  this  life  of  eternal  bustle ;  but 
once  in  the  eddy,  one  is  carried  round  and  round ;  there 
IB  no  stopping.  Adieu,  adieu.  I  write  under  the  hands 
of  Yictoire.  O  that  she  had  your  taste  to  guide  her, 
and  to  decide  my  too  vacillating  judgment :  we  should 
then  have  no  occasion  to  dread  even  the  elegant  simpli- 
city of  Mad.  R — — *B  toilet. 

Gabriellb  db  P— . 


LETTER  XXXVI. 

OUVU.  TO  MAPAIIB  DB  P— — . 

Mt  Gabrielle,  I  have  read  R***'s  note  enclosed  in 
your  charming  sprightly  letter.  What  a  contrast !  So 
cold !  so  formal !  A  thousand  times  rather  would  I  not 
have  heard  from  him,  than  have  received  a  letter  so 
little  in  unison  with  my  feelings.  He  talks  to  me  of 
business^  Business !  What  business  ought  to  detain  a 
man  a  moment  from  the  woman  he  loves  t  The  interests 
of  his  ambition  are  nothing  to  me.  What  are  all  these 
to  love  t    Ib  he  80  mean  as  to  hesitate  between  them  ? 
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then  I  despise  him !  and  Olivia  can  never  love  the 
she  despises ! 

Does  R***  flatter  himself  that  his  power  over  my 
heart  is  omnipotent  %  Does  he  ima^ne  that  Olivia  is  to 
be  slighted  with  impmiityt  Does  R***  think  that  a 
woman  who  has  even  nominally  the  honour  to  reign  over 
his  heart'  cannot  meditate  new  conquests  ?  O  creduknis 
vanity  of  man !  He  fancies  perhaps  that  he  is  secure 
of  the  maturer  age  of  one  who  fondly  devoted  to  him 
her  inexperienc^  youth.  "  Security  is  the  curse  of 
fools."  Does  he  in  his  wisdom  deem  a  woman's  age  a 
sufficient  pledge  for  her  constancy  ?  He  miffht  every 
day  see  examples  enough  to  convince  him  of  his  error. 
In  fact,  the  age  of  women  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
number  of  their  years.  Possibly,  however,  the  gallant 
gentleman  may  be  of  opinion  with  Leonora's  Swiss,  that 
I«ady  Olivia  is  un  peu  passie.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend ; 
you,  who  always  understand  and  sympathize  in  my  feel* 
ings,  you  will  express  them  for  me  in  the  best  manner 
possible.  I  shall  not  write  to  R***.  You  will  see  him ; 
and  OUvia  commits  to  you  what  to  a  woman  of  delicacy 
is  more  dear  than  her  love — ^her  just  resentment. 

Olivia. 


LETTER  XXXVII. 

OLIVIA  TO  MADAME  DB  F- 

L GaiMle. 

Pity  me,  dearest  Gabrielle,  for  I  am  in  need  of  all  the 
pity  which  your  susceptible  heart  can  bestow.  Never 
was  woman  in  such  a  terrible  situation !  Yes,  Gabrielle, 
this  proiioking,  this  incomprehensible,  this  too  amiable 
man  has  entangled  your  poor  friend  past  recovery. 
Her  sentiments  and  sensations  must  henceforward  oe 
in  eternal  opposition  to  each  other.  Friendship,  grati- 
tude, honour,  virtue,  all  in  tremendous  array,  forbid  her 
to  think  of  love ;  but  love,  imperious  love,  will  not  be  so 
defied :  he  seizes  upon  his  victim,  and  now,  as  in  all  the 
past,  will  be  the  ruler,  the  tyrant  of  Olivia's  destiny. 
Never  was  confusion,  amazement,  terror^  remorse,  equal 
to  mine,  Gabrielle,  when  I  first  discovered  that  I  loved 
him.  Who  could  have  foreseen,  who  could  have  im- 
agined it !  I  meant  but  to  satisfy  an  innocent  curiosity, 
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to  indulge  harmless  coquetry,  to  gratify  the  natural  love 
of  admiration,  and  to  enjoy  the  possession  of  power. 
Alas !  I  felt  not  that  while  I  was  acquiring  ascendency 
over  the  heart  of  another  I  was  beguiled  of  a]l  command 
over  my  own.  1  flattered  myself,  that  when  honour 
should  bid  me  stop,  I  could  pause  without  hesitation, 
without  effort :  I  promised  myself,  that  the  moment  I 
should  discover  that  I  was  loved  by  the  husband  of  my 
friend  I  should  fly  from  him  for  ever.  Alas !  it  is  no 
longer  time — to  fly  from  him  is  no  longer  in  my  power. 

0  Gabrielle !  I  love  him :  he  knows  that  I  love  him. 
Never  did  woman  suffer  more  than  I  have  done  since  1 
wrote  to  you  last.  The  conflict  was  too  violent  for  my 
feeble  frame.  I  have  been  ill — ^very  ill :  a  nervous  fever 
lm>uffht  me  nearly  to  the  grave.  Why  did  I  not  die  ?  T 
should  have  escaped  the  deep  humiliation,  the  endless 
self-reproach  to  which  my  future  existence  is  doomed. 
Leonora ! — Why  do  I  start  at  that  name  1  Oh !  there  is 
horror  in  the  sound !  Even  now  perhaps  she  knows  and 
triumphs  in  my  weakness.  Even  now  perhaps  her  calm 
insensible  soul  blesses  itself  for  not  being  made  like  mine. 
Even  now  perhaps  her  husband  doubts  whether  he  shall 
accept  Olivia's  love,  or  sacrifice  your  wretched  friend  to 
Leonora's  pride.  O  Gabrielle,  no  words  can  describe 
what  I  suffer !  But  I  must  be  csdm,  and  explain  the  pro- 
gress of  this  fatal  passion.   Explain — heavens !  how  shall 

1  explain  what  I  cannot  recollect  without  heart-rending 
anguish  and  confusion !    O  Gabrielle !  pity 

Your  distracted 

OLrvu. 

LETTER  XXXVIII. 

MADAME  DC   P  TO   OLrVIA.  * 

Monday. 

Mt  dear  romantic  Olivia !  you  must  have  a  furious 
passion  for  tormenting  yourself,  when  you  can  find  mat- 
ter for  despair  in  your  present  situation.  In  your  place, 
I  should  rejoice  to  find  that  in  the  moment  an  old  pas- 
sion had  consumed  itself,  a  new  one,  fresh  and  vigorous, 
springs  from  its  ashes.  My  charming  friend,  understand 
your  own  interests,  and  do  not  be  the  dupe  of  those  fine 
phrases  that  we  are  obliged  to  employ  to  deceive  others. 
Kail  at  Cupid  as  much  as  you  please  to  the  men  in  public. 
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par  faqon;  but  always  remember  for  yom*  private  use, 
that  love  is  essential  to  our  existence  in  society.  What 
is  a  woman  when  she  neither  loves  nor  is  loved?  a  mere 
personage  muet  in  the  drama  of  life.  Is  it  not  from  our 
lovers  that  we  derive  our  consequence  ?  Even  a  beauty 
without  lovers  is  but  a  queen  without  subjects.  A 
woman  who  renounces  love  is  an  abdicated  sovereign^ 
always  longing  to  resume  her  empire  when  it  is  too  late ; 
continually  forgetting  herself,  like  the  pseudo-philoso- 
phic Christian,  talking  and  acting  as  though  she  nad  still 
the  power  of  life  and  death  in  her  hands ;  a  tyrant  with- 
out guards  or  slaves;  a  most  awkward,  pitiable,  and 
ridiculous  personage.  No,  my  fair  Olivia,  let  us  never 
abjure  love:  even  when  the  reign  of  beauty  passes 
away,  that  of  grace  and  sentiment  remains.  As  much 
delicacy  as  you  please:  without  delicacy  there  is  no 
grace,  and  without  a  veil  beauty  loses  her  most  capti- 
vating charms.  I  pity  vou^  my  dear,  for  having  let 
your  veil  be  blown  aside  malheureusemefU.  But  such 
accidents  will  happen.  Who  can  control  the  passions 
or  the  winds  1  After  aU,  Verreur  d'un  moment  is  not 
irretrievable,  and  you  reproach  yourself  too  bitterly, 
my  sweet  friend,  for  your  involuntary  injustice  to  Lady 
Leonora.    Assuredly  it  could  not  be  your  intention  to 

sacrifice  your  repose  to  Mr.  L .    You  loved  him 

against  your  will,  did  you  not  ?  And  it  is,  you  know, 
by  the  intention  that  we  must  judge  of  actions :  the 
positive  harm  done  to  the  world  in  general  is  in  all  cases 
the  only  just  measure  of  criminality.  Now  what  harm 
is  done  to  the  universe,  and  what  injury  can  accrue  to 
any  individual,  provided  you  keep  your  own  counsel? 
As  long  as  your  friend  is  deceived,  she  is  happy ;  it 
therefore  becomes  your  duty,  your  virtue,  to  dissemble. 
I  am  no  great  casuist,  but  all  this  appears  to  me  self- 
evident  ;  and  these  I  always  thought  were  your  princi- 
ples of  philosophy.  My  dear  Olivia,  I  have  drawn  out 
my  whole  store  of  metaphysics  with  some  difficulty  for 
your  service ;  I  flatter  myself  I  have  set  your  poor  dis- 
tracted head  to  rights.  One  word  more — ^for  I  like  to 
go  to  the  bottom  of  a  subject,  when  I  can  do  so  in  two 
minutes :  virtue  is  desirable  because  it  makes  us  happy ; 
consequently,  to  make  ourselves  happy  is  to  be  triiy 
virtuous.     Methinks  this  is  sound  logic. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear  Olivia,  I  do  not  well 
conceive  how  you  have  contrived  to  fall  in  love  with 
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this  half-frozen  Englishman.  'Tis  done,  however— 
there  is  no  arguing  against  facts ;  and  this  is  only  one 
proof  more  of  what  I  have  always  maintained,  that 
destiny  is  inevitable,  and  love  irresistible.  Voltaire's 
charming  inscription  on  the  statue  of  Cupid  is  worth  all 
the  volumes  of  reasoning  and  morality  that  ever  were 
or  ever  will  be  written.  Banish  melancholy  thoughts^ 
my  dear  friend ;  they  serve  no  manner  of  purpose  but  to 
increase  your  passion.  Repentance  softens  the  heart  ^ 
and  everybody  Knows,  that  what  softens  the  heart  dis- 
poses it  more  to  love :  for  which  reason  I  never  abandon 
myself  to  this  dangerous  luxury  of  repentance.  Mon 
Dieu !  why  will  people  never  profit  by  experience !  And 
to  what  purpose  do  they  read  history  ?  Was  not  La 
Yalliere  ever  penitent  and  ever  transgressing  %  ever  in 
transports  or  in  tears !  You,  at  all  events,  my  OUvia, 
can  never  become  a  Carmelite  or  a  Magdalen.  You 
have  emancipated  yourself  from  superstition :  but  while 
you  ridicule  all  religious  orders,  do  not  inflict  upon 
yourself  their  penances.  The  habit  of  some  of  the 
orders  has  been  thought  becoming.  The  modest  cos- 
tume of  a  nun  is  indeed  one  of  the  prettiest  dresses  one 
can  wear  at  a  masquerade  ball,  and  it  might  even  be 
worn  without  a  mask,  if  it  were  fashionaUe :  but  nothing 
that  is  not  fashionable  can  be  becoming. 

Adieu,  my  adorable  Olivia :  I  will  send  you  by  the 
first  opportunity  your  Lyons  gown,  which  is  really 
chamung. 

Gabsisllb  di  P— — . 


LETTER  XXXIX. 

OLIVIA  TO   MADAMB  DB  P- 

NoT.  SOUi, . 

Your  truly  philosophical  letter,  my  infinitely  various 
Oabrielle,  infused  a  portion  of  its  charming  spirit  into 
my  soul.  My  mind  was  fortified  and  elevated  by  your 
eloquence.  Who  could  think  that  a  woman  of  such  a 
lively  genius  could  be  so  profound !  and  who  could  ex- 
pect from  a  woman  who  has  passed  her  life  in  the  world 
such  original  and  deep  reflections !  You  see  you  were 
mistaken  when  you  thought  that  you  had  no  genius  for 
philosophic  subjects. 
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After  aU  that  has  been  said  by  metaphjrsiciaiis  about 
the  existence  and  seat  of  the  moral  sense,  I  think  I  can 
solve  every  difficulty  by  a  new  theory.  You  know 
some  philosophers  suppose  the  moral  sense  to  be  intui- 
tive and  inherent  in  man :  others,  who  deny  the  doctrinA 
of  innate  ideas,  treat  this  notion  of  innate  sentiments  as 
equally  absurd.  There  they  certainly  are  wroiM^;  for 
sentiments  are  widely  different  from  ideas,  and  I  haf« 
that  within  me  which  convinces  my  understanding  that 
sentiments  must  be  innate,  and  proportioned  to  the  deli- 
cacy of  our  sensibility ;  no  person  of  common  sense  of 
feeling  can  doubt  this,  ^t  there  are  oUier  points 
which  I  own  puzzled  me  till  yesterday :  some  metaphy- 
sicians would  seat  the  moral  sense  inherently  in  tne 
heart,  others  would  place  it  intuitively  in  the  brain,  aU 
would  confine  it  to  the  soul ;  now  in  my  <^»nion  it  resides 
primarily  and  principally  in  the  nerves,  and  varies  with 
their  variations.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  madcing  the  mmral 
sense  a  universal  guide  of  action,  since  it  not  only  dif- 
fers in  many  individuals,  but  in  the  same  persons  SEt  dif- 
ferent periods  of  their  existence,  or  (as  I  have  oftea 
experienced)  at  different  hours  of  the  day.  All  this  most 
depend  upon  the  mobility  of  the  nervous  system :  upon 
this  may  hinge  the  great  difficulties  which  have  puzued 
metaphysicians  respecting  consciousness,  identity,  Ac. 
If  they  had  attended  less  to  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and 
more  to  the  system  of  the  nerves,  they  would  have 
avoided  innumerable  errors,  and  probably  would  have 
made  incalculaUy  important  discoveries.  Nothing  is 
wanting  but  some  great  German  genius  to  bring  this 
idea  of  a  moral  sense  in  the  nerves  into  fashion.  In- 
deed, if  our  friend  Mad.  ***  would  mention  it  in  the  notes 
to  her  new  novel,  it  would  introduce  it  in  the  most  sat- 
isfactory manner  possible  to  all  the  fashionable  world 
abroad ;  and  we  take  our  notion  in  this  country  impli- 
citly from  the  Continent.  As  for  you,  my  dear  Ga- 
brielle,  I  know  you  cut  the  gordian  knot  at  once,  by 
referring,  with  your  favourite  moralist,  every  principle 
of  human  nature  to  self-love.  This  does  not  qmte 
accord  with  my  ideas ;  there  is  something  harsh  m  it 
that  is  repugnant  to  my  sensibUity;  but  you  have  a 
stronger  mind  than  I  have,  and  perhaps  your  theory  is 
right. 
^  You  tell  me  I  contradict  myself  continually,^  says 
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the  acute  and  vntty  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault :  "  no, 
but  the  human  heart,  of  which  I  treat,  is  in  perpetual 
contradiction  to  itself."    Permit  me  to  avail  myself  of 
this  answer,  dear  Gabrielle,  if  you  should  accuse  me  of 
contradicting  in  this  letter  all  that  I  said  to  you  in  my 
last.    A  few  hours  after  I  had  despatched  it  the  state  of 
my  nerves  changed ;  I  saw  things  of  course  in  a  new 
light,  and  repented  having  exposed  myself  to  your  rail- 
lery by  writing  in  such  a  Magdalen  strain.    My  nerves 
were  more  in  fault  than  I.     When  one's  mind  or  one's 
nerves  grow  weak,  the  early  associations  and  old  preju- 
dices of  the  nursery  recur,  and  tyrannize  over  one's  rea- 
son.   From  this  evil  your  liberal  education  and  enviable 
temperainent  have  preserved  you ;  but  have  charity  for 
my  feminine  weakness  of  frame,  which  too  often  coun- 
teracts the  masculine  strength  of  my  soul.    Now  that  I 
have  deprecated  your  ridicule  for  my  last  nervous  non- 
sense, I  will  go  on  in  a  more  rational  manner.    How- 
ever my  better  judgment  might  have  been  clouded  for  a 
moment,  I  have  recovered  strength  of  mind  enough  to 
see  that  J  am  in  no  way  to  blame  for  any  thing  that  has 
happened.    If  a  man  is  amiable,  and  if  I  have  taste  and 
sensibiUty,  I  must  see  and  feel  it.     "To  love,"  as  I 
remember  your  friend  G******  once  finely  observed  to 
you,  "  to  love  is  a  crime  only  in  the  eyes  of  demons,  or 
of  priests  who  resemble  demons."    This  is  a  general 
proposition,  to  which  none  but  the  prejudiced  can  refuse 
their  assent ;  and  what  is  true  in  general  must  be  true 
in  particular.     The  accident, — I  use  the  term  philosophic- 
ally, not  popularly, — ^the  accident  of  a  man's  being  mar- 
ried, or,  in  other  words,  having  entered  imprudently 
into  a  barbarous  and  absurd  civil  contract,  cannot  alter 
the  nature  of  things.    The  essence  of  truth  cannot  be 
affected  by  the  variation  of  external  circumstances. 
Now  the  proper  apfdication  of  metaphysics  frees  the 
mind  from  vulgar  prejudices,  and  dissipates  the  baby- 
terrors  of  an  ill-educated  conscience.    To  fall  in  love 
with  a  married  man,  and  the  husband  of  your  intimate 
friend !    How  dreadful  the  sounds  to  some  ears !  even 
mine  were  startled  at  first,  till  I  called  reason  to  my 
assistance.    Then  I  had  another  difficulty  to  combat — 
to  own,  and  own  unasked,  a  passion  to  the  object  of  it 
would  shock  the  false  dehcacy  of  those  who  are  gov- 
erned by  common  forms,  and  who  are  slaves  to  vmgar 
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prejudices ;  but  a  little  philosophy  Ubentes  cor  sex  from 
the  tyranny  of  custom,  teaches  us  to  disdain  hypocri8y» 
and  to  glory  in  the  simplicity  of  truth. 

Josephine  had  been  perfuming  my  hair,  and  I  was 
sitting  reading  at  my  toilet;  the  door  of  my  dressing- 
room  happened  to  be  half-open ;  L — — -  was  crossing  the 
gallery,  and  as  he  passed  I  suppose  his  eye  was  caught 
by  my  hair,  or  perhaps  he  paused  a  moment ;  I  am  not 
certain  how  it  was — my  eyes  were  on  my  book. 

"  Ah !  Yous  avez  raison,  monsieur,  c'est  la  plus  belle 
chevelure!  Mais  entrez  done,  monsieur,"  cried  Jo- 
sephine, whom  I  can  never  teach  to  comprehend  or  re* 
spect  English  customs ;  "  eh !  entrez,  entrez,  monsieur ; 
madame  est  k  sa  toilette." 

As  I  looked  up  I  could  not  forbear  smiling  at  the  ex- 
treme ease  and  decision  of  Josephine's  manner,  and  the 
excessive  doubt  and  anxiety  in  the  gentleman^s  appear- 
ance. My  smile,  which.  Heaven  knows,  meant  no 
encouragement,  decided  him;  timidity  instantly  gave 
way  to  joy ;  he  entered.  What  was  to  be  done  t  I 
could  not  turn  him  out  again ;  I  was  not  answerable  for 
any  foolish  conclusions  he  might  draw  from  what  he 
ought  in  politeness  to  have  considered  as  a  thing  of 
course.  All  1  could  do  was  to  blame  Josephine  for  l^ing 
a  Frenchwoman.  To  defend  her,  and  flatter  me,  was 
the  gentleman's  part ;  and,  for  an  Englishman,  he  really 
acquitted  himself  with  tolerable  grace.  Josephine  at 
least  was  pleased,  and  she  found  such  a  perpetual  em- 
ployment for  monsieur,  and  his  advice  was  so  necessary, 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  his  departure  :  so  we  talked 
of  French  toilettes,  &c.  &c.,  in  French,  for  Josephine^s 

edification.    L paid  me  some  compliments  upon  the 

recovery  of  my  looks  after  my  illness.  I  thought  I 
looked  terribly  languid*-but  he  assured  me  that  this 
languor,  in  his  eyes,  was  an  additional  grace.  1  could 
not  understand  this.  He  fancied  that  must  be  because 
he  did  not  express  himself  well  in  French ;  he  explained 
himself  more  clearly  in  English,  which  Josephine,  you 
know,  does  not  understand,  so  that  she  was  now  forced 
to  be  silent,  and  I  was  compelled  to  take  my  share  in  . 
the  conversation.  L — —  made  me  comprehend  that 
languor,  indicating  sensibility  of  heart,  was  to  him  the 
most  touching  of  female  charms.  I  sighed,  and  took  up 
the  book  1  had  been  reading ;  it  was  the  new  novel 
which  you  sent  me,  dear  Gabrielle ;  I  talked  of  it,  in  hopes 
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of  changing  the  course  of  the  conversation ;  alat  1  this 
led  to  onefar  more  dangerooa.  He  looked  at  the  pas- 
sage I  had  been  reading.  This  brought  us  back  to  sen- 
sibiUty  again — ^to  sentiments  and  descriptions  so  terribly 
apposite!  we  found  such  a  similarity  in  our  tastes! 
Yet  L> —  spoke  only  in  general,  and  he  preserved  a 
command  over  himself  which  provoked  me,  thou|[h  I 
knew  it  to  be  coquetry ;  I  saw  the  struggle  in  his  mmd, 
and  was  determined  to  force  him  to  be  candid,  and  to 
enjoy  my  triumph.  With  these  views  I  went  Aurther 
than  I  had  intended.  The  charm  of  sensibility,  he  had 
told  me,  was  to  him  irresistible.  Alas !  I  let  him  per- 
ceive all  the  weakness  of  my  heart.  Sensibility  is  the 
worst  time-keeper  in  the  world.  We  were  neither  of 
us  aware  of  its  progressive  motion.  The  Swiss— 4ny  evil 
ffenius — ^the  Swiss  knocked  at  the  door,  to  let  me  know 
dinner  was  served.  Dinner !  on  what  vulgar  incidents 
the  happiness  of  life  depends !  Dinner  came  between 
the  discovery  of  my  sentiments  and  that  declaration  of 
passion  which  I  now  must  hear— or  die. 

"  Le  diner !  mon  Dieu  !'*  cried  Josephine.  **  Mai»— 
flnissons  done — ^la  toilette  de  madame." 

I  heard  the  impertinent  Swiss  at  the  other  end  of  the 
ffaUery  at  his  master's  door,  wondering  in  broken  Eng- 
ush  where  his  master  could  be,  and  conjecturing  forty 
absurdities  about  his  boots,  and  his  being  out  riding, 
Ac.  &c.  To  sally  forth  in  conscious  innocence  upon 
the  enemy's  spieis,  and  to  terminate  the  adventure  as  it 
was  begun,  d  la  Fran^oise^  was  my  resolution.  L 
and  Josephine  understood  me  perfectly. 

**  Eh !  Monsieur  de  Yaud,"  said  Josephine  to  the  Swiss, 
whom  we  met  on  the  landing-place  of  the  stairs,  **  ma- 
dame  n'est  elle  pas  coeff6e  k  ravir  aigourd'hui  1  C'est 
que  monsieur  vient  d'assister  h,  la  toilette  de  madame*** 
The  Swiss  bowed,  and  said  nothing.  The  bow  was  to 
his  master,  not  to  me ;  and  it  was  a  oow  of  duty,  not  of 
inclination.  I  never  saw  a  man  look  so  like  a  machine ; 
he  did  not  even  raise  his  eyes  upon  me  or  my  cotj^ut 
as  we  passed. 

"  Bah  I**  cried  Josephine,  with  an  inexpressible  accent 
of  minffled  indignation  and  contempt.  She  ran  down 
stairs,  leaving  the  Swiss  to  his  stupidity.  I  was  more 
afraid  of  his  penetration.  But  I  entered  the  dining-room 
as  if  nothing  extraordinary  had  happened ;  and,  after  alL 
you  know,  my  dear  Gabrielle,  nothing  extraoidinary  had 
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befallen  as.  A  ^[entleman  had  assieted  at  a  lady's  toilet. 
Nothing  more  simple,  nothing  more  proper  in  the  me- 
ridian of  Paris;  and  does  propriety  chanse  with  me- 
ridians %  There  was  company  at  dinner,  and  the  conyer- 
sation  was  general  and  uninteresting.  L endeav- 
oured to  support  his  part  with  vivacity ;  but  he  had  fits 
of  absence  and  silence  which  might  have  alarmed  Leo- 
nora, if  she  had  an/ suspicion.  But  she  is  now  perfectty 
secure,  and  absolutely  blind;  therefore  you  see  there 
ean  be  no  danger  for  her  happiness  in  my  remainioff 
where  I  am.  For  no  earthly  consideration  would  I 
disturb  her  peace  of  mind ;  there  is  no  sacrifioe  I  would 
hesitate  for  a  moment  to  make  to  friendship  or  virtue^ 
tmt  I  cannot  surely  be  called  upon  to  piant  a  dagger  m 
my  own  he^t,  to  aestroy,  for  ever  to  destroy  mv  owa 
felicity  without  advanta^  to  my  friend.  My  attachment 
to  L-- —  is,  as  you  say,  involuntary,  and  my  love  as  pure 
as  it  is  fervent.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  his  senti- 
ments are  the  same  for  me ;  but  of  this  I  am  not  yet  cer- 
tain. There  is  the  danger,  and  the  oi^y  real  danger^  for 
Laonora*s  happiness ;  for  while  this  uncertainty  and  his 
conseouent  fits  of  absence  and  imprudence  last,  there  is 
hazard  every  moment  of  her  being  alarmed.    But  when 

L once  decides,  every  thing  arranges  itself,  yoH 

know,  Gabrielle,  and  prudence  becomes  a  duty  to  our- 
selves and  to  Leonora.  No  word,  or  look,  or  coquetry 
cottld  then  escape  us ;  we  should  be  unpardonable  if  we  did 
not  conduct  ourselves  with  the  most  scrupulous  delicacy 
and  attention  to  her  feelings.  I  am  amazed  that  L — — , 
who  has  really  a  good  understanding,  does  not  make 
these  reflections,  and  is  not  determine  by  this  calcula- 
tion. For  his,  for  my  own,  but  most  for  Leonora*s  sake, 
I  wish  that  this  cruel  suspense  were  at  an  end.  Adieu, 
dear  uid  amiable  Gabrielle.  These  things  are  managed 
better  in  France. 

Ouvu. 
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LETTER  XL. 

URS.   C TO   MI8B   B- 


L OmU*. 

DcAR  Margaret, 

I  ARRIVED  here  late  yesterday  evening,  in  high  spirits 
and  high  hopes  of  surprising  and  delighting  all  the 
world  by  my  unexpected  appearance ;  but  my  pride  was 
checked  and  my  tone  changed,  the  moment  I  saw  Leo- 
nora. Never  was  any  human  being  so  altered  in  her 
looks  in  so  short  a  time.  I  had  just,  and  but  just  pres- 
ence of  mind  enough  not  to  say  so.    I  am  astonished 

that  it  does  not  strike  Mr.  L .    As  soon  as  she  left 

the  room  I  asked  him  if  Lady  Leonora  had  been  illl 
No  ;  perfectly  well !  perfectly  well ! — Did  not  he  per- 
ceive that  she  looked  extremely  ill  1  No ;  she  might  be 
paler  than  usual :  that  was  all  that  Mr.  L ha^  ob- 
served. Lady  Olivia,  after  a  pause,  added,  that  Leonora 
certainly  had  not  appeared  well  lately,  but  this  was  no- 
thing extraordinary  in  her  situation.  Situation!  non- 
sense !  Lady  Olivia  went  on  with  sentimental  hypoc- 
risy of  look  and  tone,  saying  fine  things,  to  which  I  paid 
little  attention.  Virtue  in  words,  and  vice  in  actions ! 
thought  I.  People  of  certain  pretensions  in  the  court 
of  sentiment  think  that  they  can  pass  false  virtues  upon 
the  world  for  real,  as  some  ladies,  entitled  by  their  rank 
to  wear  jewels,  appear  in  false  stones,  believing  that  it 
will  be  taken  for  granted  they  would  wear  nothing  but 
diamonds.  Not  one  eye  in  a  hundred  detects  the  differ- 
ence at  first,  but  in  time  the  hundredth  eye  comes,  and 
then  they  must  for  ever  hide  their  diminished  rays. 
Beware  !  Lady  Olivia,  beware ! 

Leonora  is  ill,  or  unhappy,  or  both ;  but  she  will  not 
allow  that  she  is  either.  On  one  subject  she  is  impen- 
etrable :  a  hundred,  a  thousand  different  ways  within 
these  four-and-twenty  hours  have  I  led  to  it,  with  all  the 
ingenuity  and  all  the  delicacy  of  which  I  am  mistress ; 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  Neither  by  provocation,  persua- 
sion, laughing,  teasing,  questioning,  cross  or  rouna  about, 
pushing,  squeezing,  encompassing,  taking  for  granted, 
wondering,  or  blundering,  could  1  gain  my  point.    Every 


look  guaidedr— every  syllable  measiired— yet  uneqnifd- 
cal^^ 

**  She  Mid  no  more  than  Jost  dw  thing  she  <roght." 

Because  I  could  find  no  fault  I  was  half-angrry.  I  re* 
spnect  the  motive  of  this  reserve  ;  but  towards  me  it  it 
misplaced,  and  ill-judged,  and  it  must  not  exist.  I  have 
often  declared  that  1  would  never  condescend  to  play 
the  part  of  a  confidante  to  any  princess  or  heroine  upon 
earth.  But  Leonora  is  neither  princess  nor  herome, 
and  I  would  be  her  confidante,  but  she  will  not  let  me. 
Now  I  am  punished  for  my  pride.  If  she  would  only 
trust  me,  if  she  would  only  tell  me  what  has  passed 
since  I  went,  and  all  that  now  weighs  upon  her  mind,  I 
could  certainly  be  of  some  use.  I  could  and  would  say 
eveiy  thing  that  she  might  scruple  to  hint  to  Lady  Olivia, 
and  I  will  answer  for  it  I  would  make  her  raise  the 

siege.     But  I  cannot  believe  Mr.  L to  be  such  a 

madman  as  to  think  of  attaching  himself  seriously  to  a 
woman  like  Olivia,  when  he  has  such  a  wife  as  Leonora. 
That  he  was  amusing  himself  with  Olivia  I  saw,  or 
thought  I  saw,  some  time  ago,  and  I  rather  wondered 
that  Leonora  was  uneasy :  for  all  husbands  will  flirt,  and 
all  wives  must  bear  it,  thought  I.  When  such  a  coquette 
as  this  fell  in  his  way,  and  made  advances,  he  would 
have  been  more  than  man  if  he  had  receded.  Of  course, 
I  thought  he  must  despise  and  laugh  at  her  all  the  time 
he  was  flattering  and  gallanting  her  ladyship.  This 
would  have  been  fair  play,  and  comic ;  but  the  comedy 
should  have  ended  by  this  time.  I  am  now  really  afraid 
it  will  turn  into  a  tragedy.  I,  even  1 !  am  alarmed.  I 
must  prevail  upon  Leonora  to  speak  to  me  without  re- 
serve. I  see  her  suffer,  and  I  must  share  her  grief. 
Have  not  I  always  done  so  from  the  time  we  were  chil- 
dren V  and  now,  when  she  most  wants  a  friend,  am  not  I 
worthy  to  share  her  confidence?  Can  she  mistake 
friendship  for  impertinent  curiosity?  Does  not  she 
know  that  I  would  not  be  burthened  with  the  secrets  of 
anybody  whom  I  did  not  love  ?  If  she  thinks  otherwise 
she  does  me  injustice,  and  I  will  tell  her  so  before  I  sleep. 
She  does  not  know  how  well  I  love  her. 


My  dear  Margaret,  Leonora  and  I  have  had  a  quarrel 
— the  first  serious  quarrel  we  ever  had  in  our  lives ;  aiMi 
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the  end  of  it  is,  that  she  is  an  ang[el,  and  I  am  a  looL 
Just  as  I  laid  down  my  pen  after  writing  to  you,  though 
it  was  long  past  midnight,  I  marched  into  Leonora's 
apartment,  resolved  to  surprise  or  to  force  her  confi- 
dence, r  found  her  awake,  as  1  expected,  and  up  and 
dressed,  as  I  did  not  expect,  sitting  in  her  dressing- 
room,  her  head  leaning  upon  her  hand.    I  knew  what 

she  was  thinking  of;  she  had  a  heap  of  Mr.  L ^'s  old 

letters  beside  her.  She  denied  that  she  was  in  tears,  and 
I  will  not  swear  to  the  tears,  but  I  think  I  saw  signs  of 
tiiem  notwithstanding.  I  spoke  out ;  but  in  vain-^all  in  i 
▼ain.  At  last  I  flew  into  a  passion,  and  reproached  her  '. 
bitterly.  She  answered  me  with  that  air  of  dignified 
tenderness*  which  is  peculiar  to  her — '*If  you  believe 
me  to  be  unhappy,  my  dear  Helen,  is  this  a  time  tp  re- 
proach me  unjustly  ?"  I  was  brought  to  reason  and  to 
tears,  and  after  asking  pardon,  like  a  foolish  naughty 
child,  was  kissed  and  forgiven,  upon  a  promise  never  to 
do  so  any  more ;  a  promise  which  I  hope  Heaven  will 
grant  me  grace  and  strength  of  mind  enough  to  keep. 
I  was  certainly  wrong  to  attempt  to  force  her  secret 
from  her.  Leonora's  confidence  is  always  given„never 
jrielded ;  and  in  her,  openness  is  a  virtue,  not  a  weak- 
ness. But  I  wish  she  would  not  contrive  to  be  always 
in  the  right.  In  all  our  quarrels,  in  all  the  variations  of 
my  humour,  I  am  obliged  to  end  by  doing  homage  to  her 
reason,  as  the  Chinese  mariners,  in  every  change  of 
weather,  bum  incense  before  the  needle. 

Your  affectionate 
Hblen 


LETTER  XLI. 


BO.   L TO  eBNIRAL  B- 


L Castle,  Friday. 

Mt  bear  Oencral, 
I  HOPED  that  you  would  have  favoured  us  with  a  pass- 
ing visit  in  your  way  from  town,  but  I  know  you  will 
teU  me  that  friendship  must  not  interfere  with  the 
interests  of  the  service.  I  have  reason  to  curse  those 
interests ;  they  are  for  ever  at  variance  with  mine.  I 
had  a  particvdar  desire  to  speak  to  you  upon  a  subject  on 
which  it  is  not  agreeable  to  me  to  write.    Lady  Leonora 
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tiso  wished  extremely  and  disinterestedly  for  your  com* 
pany.  She  does  not  Know  how  much  she  is  obliged  to 
you.  The  laconic  advice  you  gave  me  some  time  ago 
influenced  my  conduct  longer  than  counsel  which  is  in 
opposition  to  our  passions  usually  does,  and  it  has 
haunted  my  imagination  perpetually ; — "  My  dear  L  ^ 
do  not  end  by  being  the  dupe  of  a  Frenchified  coquette.** 
My  dear  friend,  of  that  there  is  no  danger.  No  man 
upon  earth  despises  or  detests  coquettes  more  than  I  do, 
be  they  French  or  English.  I  think,  however,  that  a 
foreign-born  or  foreign-bred  coquette  has  more  of  the 
ease  of  practice,  and  less  of  the  awkwardness  of  con- 
science, than  a  home-bred  flirt,  and  is  in  reality  less 
blameable,  for  she  breaks  no  restraints  of  custom  or 
education ;  she  does  only  what  she  has  seen  her  mother 
do  before  her,  and  what  is  authorized  by  the  example  of 
most  of  the  fashionable  ladies  of  her  acquaintance.  But 
let  us  put  flirts  and  coquettes  quite  out  of  the  question. 
My  dear  general,  you  know  that  I  am  used  to  women,  and 
take  it  upon  my  word,  that  the  lady  to  whom  I  allude  is 
more  tender  and  passionate  than  vain.  Every  woman 
has,  or  has  had,  a  tincture  of  vanity ;  but  there  are  a 
few,  and  those  are  to  me  the  most  amiablo  of  the  -sex, 
who 

''Feel  every  vanity  in  fondness  lost." 

You  know  that  I  am  delicate,  even  fastidious,  in  my 
taste  for  female  manners.  Nothing  can,  in  my  opinion, 
make  amends  for  any  offence  against  propriety,  except 
it  be  sensibility — genuine,  generous  sensibility.  This 
can,  in  my  mind,  cover  a  multitude  of  faults.  There  is 
80  much  of  selfishness,  of  hypocrisy,  of  coldness,  in 
what  is  usually  called  female  virtue,  that  I  often  turn 
with  distaste  from  those  to  whom  I  am  compelled  to  do 
homage  for  the  sake  of  the  general  good  of  society.  I 
am  not  charlatan  enough  to  pretend  upon  all  occasions  to 
prefer  the  public  advantage  to  my  own.  I  confess,  that 
let  a  woman  be  ever  so  fair,  or  good,  or  wise — 

'*B6  she  with  that  goodness  blest 
Which  may  merit  name  of  best, 
If  she  be  not  such  to  me. 
What  care  I  how  good  she  be  !^ 

And  I  will  further  acknowledge,  that  I  am  not  easily 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  a  woman  is  kind  to 
me:  if  it  be  duty-work  kindness,  I  would  not  give 
Vol.  XJII.— E 
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thanks  for  it:  it  is  done  for  her  reputation,  not  for  me, 
and  let  the  world  thank  her.    To  the  best  of  wives  I  should 
make  the  worst  of  husbands.     No— I  should,  I  hope, 
pay  her  in  her  own  coin,  with  all  due  observances,  at- 
tentions, and  respect,  but  without  one  grain  of  love. 
Love  is  only  to  be  had  for  love  ;  and  without  it,  nothing 
'  a  woman  can  give  appears  to  me  worth  having.    1  do 
not  desire  to  be  loved  well  enough  to  satisfy  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  unoles  and  aunts ;  well  enough  to  decide  a 
woman  to  marry  me  rather  than  disoblige  her  friends, 
or  run  the  chance  of  having  many  a  worse  offer,  and  liv- 
ing perhaps  to  be  an  old  maid.    I  do  not  desire  to  be 
loved  well  enough  to  keep  a  woman  true  and  faithful  to 
me  "  till  death  us  do  part ;"  in  short,  I  do  not  desire  to  be 
loved  well  enough  for  a  husband ;  I  desire  to  be  loved 
sufficiently  for  a  lover ;  not  only  above  all  other  per- 
sons, but  above  all  other  things,  ail  other  considerations 
— ^to  be  the  first  and  last  object  in  the  heart  of  the  wo- 
man to  whom  I  am  attached :  I  wish  to  feel  that  I  sus- 
tain and  fill  the  whole  of  her  heart.    I  must  be  certain 
that  I  am  ever}^  thin^  to  her,  as  she  is  every  thing  to 
me ;  that  there  is  no  imaginable  situation  in  which  she 
would  not  live  with  me,  in  which  she  wouldtiot  be  happy 
to  live  with  me  ;  no  possible  sacrifice  that  she  would  not 
make  for  me  ;  or  rather,  that  nothing  she  could  do 
should  appear  a  sacrifice.    Are  these  exorbitant  expect- 
ations ?    I  am  capable  of  all  this,  and  more,  for  a  woman 
I  love ;  and  it  is  my  pride,  or  my  misfortune,  to  be  able  to 
love  upon  no  other  terms.     Such  proofs  of  attachment  it 
may  be  difficult  to  obtain,  and  even  to  give ;  more  difficult, 
I  am  sensible,  for  a  wife  than  for  a  mistress.    A  younff 
lady  who  is  married  secundum  artem,  with  license  and 
consent  of  friends,  can  give  no  extraordinary  instances 
of  affection.    I  should  not  consider  it  as  an  indisputable 
proof  of  love,  that  she  does  me  the  honour  to  give  me 
ner  hand  in  a  church,  or  that  she  condescends  to  bespeak 
my  liveries,  or  to  be  handed  into  her  own  coach  with 
idl  the  blushing  honours  of  a  bride ;  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  a  wife  secured,  all  the  pnident  and  necessary 
provision  made  both  for  matrimonial  love  and  hatred, 
dower,  pin-money,  and  separate  maintenance  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 
ments for  the  future  son  and  heir,  and  sums  without  end 
for  younger  children  to  the  tenth  and  twentieth  possi- 
bility, as  the  case  may  he,  nothing  herein  contained  to  the 
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eofKrory  in  anywise  notwithstanding.  Such  a  jargon  Cupid 
does  not  understand.  A  woman  may  love  this  most 
convenient  personage,  her  lawful  husband ;  but  I  should 
ihink  it  difficult  for  the  delicacy  of  female  passion  to 
survive  the  cool  preparations  for  hymeneal  felicity.  At 
all  events,  you  will  allow  the  lady  makes  no  sacrifice, 
§he  shows  no  great  generosity,  and  she  may,  or  %h0 
may  not,  be  touched  at  the  altar  by  the  divine  flame. 
My  good  general,  when  you  are  a  husband  you  will  feel 
these  things  as  I  do ;  till  then  it  is  very  easy  to  talk  as 
you  do,  and  to  admire  other  men^s  wives,  and  to  wi^h 
Heaven  had  blessed  you  with  such  a  treasure.  For  my 
part,  the  single  idea,  that  a  woman  thinks  it  her  duty  to 
be  fond  of  me  would  deprive  me  of  all  pleasure  in  h^r 
love.    No  man  can  be  more  sensible  than  I  am  of  tl|e 

amialde  and  estimable  qualities  of  Lady  Leonora  L ; 

I  should  be  a  brute  and  a  liar  if  1  hesitated  to  give  the 
full^t  testimony  in  her  praise ;  but  such  is  the  infirmity 
of  my  nature,  that  I  could  pardon  some  faults  more 
easily  than  I  could  like  some  virtues.  The  virtues 
which  leave  me  in  doubt  of  a  woman^s  love  1  can  es- 
teem, but  that  is  alL  Lady  Leonora  is  calm,  serene, 
perfectly  sweet-tempered,  without  jealousy  and  with- 
out suspicion;  }p  one  word,  without  love.  If  she  loved 
me,  she  never  could  have  been  the  wife  she  has  been  for 
some  months  past.  You  will  laugh  at  my  being  angry 
with  a  wife  for  not  being  jealous.  But  so  it  is.  Certain 
defects  of  temper  I  could  bear,  if  I  considered  them  as 
symptoms'  of  strong  affection.  When  I  for  a  moment 
believed  that  Leonora  suffered,  when  I  attributed  her 
fainting  at  our  f<6te  champetre  to  jealousy,  I  was  so  much 
alarmed  and  touched,  that  I  absolutely  forgot  her  rival. 
I  did  more  ;  to  prevent  her  feeling  uneasiness,  to  destroy 
the  suspicions  which  I  imagined  had  been  awakened  in 
her  mind,  1  hesitated  not  to  sacrifice  all  the  pleasure 
and  all  the  vanity  which  a  man  of  my  age  might  rea- 
sonably be  supposed  to  feel  in  the  prospect  of  a  new 
and  not  inglorious  conquest ;  I  left  home  immediately, 
and  went  to  meet  you,  my  dear  friend,  on  your  return 
from  abroad.  This  visit  I  do  not  set  down  to  your  ac- 
count, but  to  that  of  honour— foolish,  unnecessary  hon- 
our. You  half-persuaded  me,  that  your  hearsay  Parisian 
evidence  was  more  to  be  trusted  than  my  own  judgment, 
and  1  returned  home  with  the  resolution  not  to  be  the 
dupe  of  a  coquette.    Leonora's  reception  of  me  was 
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deliriitftil ;  I  nerer  saw  her  in  such  spirits,  or  so  amiable. 
But  I  could  not  help  wishing  to  ascertain  whether  I  had 
attributed  her  fainting  to  the  real  cause.  This  proof  I 
tempted  to  my  cost.  Instead  of  showing  any  tender 
alarm  at  the  renewal  of  my  obvious  attentions  to  her 
rival,  she  was  perfectly  calm  and  collected,  went  on  with 
her  usual  occupations,  fulfilled  all  her  duties,  never  re- 
proached me  by  word  or  look,  never  for  one  moment 
betrayed  impatience,  ill-humour,  suspicion,  or  jealousy ; 
in  short,  I  found  that  I  had  been  fool  enough  to  attribute 
to  excess  of  affection  an  accident  which  proceeded 
merely  from  the  situation  of  her  health.  If  anxiety 
of  mind  had  been  the  cause  of  her  fainting  at  the  fgte 
champ6tre,  she  would  since  have  felt  and  shown  agita- 
^on  on  a  thousand  occasions,  where  she  has  been  per- 
fectly tranquil.     Her  friend  Mrs.  C ^  who  returned 

here  a  few  days  ago,  seems  to  imagine  that  Leonora 
looks  ill ;  but  I  shall  not  again  be  led  to  mistake  bodily 
indisposition  for  mental  suffering.  Leonora's  conduct 
argues  great  insensibility  of  solid,  or  great  command ; 
great  insensibility,  I  think :  for  I  cannot  imagine  such 
command  of  temper  possible  to  any  but  a  woman  who 
feels  indifference  for  the  offender.  Yet,  eipen  now  that 
I  have  steeled  myself  with  this  convictign,  I  am  scarcely 
bold  enough  to  hazard  the  chance  of  giving  her  pain. 
Absurd  weakness !  It  has  been  clearly  proved  to  my 
imderstanding,  that  my  irresolution,  my  scruples  of  con- 
science, my  combats  between  love  and  esteem,  are  more 
likely  to  betray  the  real  state  of  my  mind  than  any  de- 
cision that  I  could  make.  I  decide,  then — I  determine 
to  be  happy  with  a  woman  who  has  a  soul  capable  of  feel- 
ing, not  merely  what  is  called  conjugal  affection,  but  the 
passion  of  love ;  who  is  capable  of  sacrificing  every 
thing  to  love;  who  has  jpven  me  proofs  of  candour 
and  greatness  of  mind,  which  I  value  far  above  all  her 
wit,  grace,  and  beauty.  My  dear  general,  1  know  all 
that  you  can  tell,  all  that  you  can  hint  concerning  her 
history  abroad.  I  know  it  from  her  own  lips.  It  was 
told  to  me  in  a  manner  that  made  her  my  admiration. 
It  was  told  to  me  as  a  preservative  against  the  danger 
of  loving  her.  It  was  told  to  me  with  the  generous  de- 
sign of  protecting  Leonora's  happiness ;  and  all  this  at 
the  moment  when  I  was  beloved,  tenderly  beloved.  She 
is  above  dissimulation :  she  scorns  the  arts,  the  fears  of 
iier  sex.    She  knows  you  are  her  enemy,  and  yet  she 
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esteems  you ;  she  varged  me  to  speak  to  you  with  tlii 
utmost  openness :  '*  Let  me  never,'*  sa^  she,  '*  be  tknb 
cause  of  your  feeling  less  confidence  or  less  affectioft 
for  the  best  of  friends." 

R***  is  sacrificed  to  me ;  that  R***,  with  whose 
cursed  name  you  tormented  me.  My  dear  friend,  skt 
will  force  your  admiration,  as  she  has  won  my  Iots^ 

Yours  sincerely, 
F. 


LETTER  XLU. 

MRS.    0      ■        TO  MISS  B- 


As  I  am  not  trusted  with  the  secret,  I  may,  my  dear 
Margaret,  use  my  own  eyes  and  ears  as  I  please  to  fiad 
it  out;  and  I  know  Leonora's  countenance  so  welli 
that  I  see  every  thing  that  passes  in  her  mind  just  as 
clearly  as  if  she  had  told  it  to  me  in  words. 

It  grieves  me  more  than  1  can  express  to  see  her 
suffering  as  she  does.  I  am  now  convinced  that  sIm 
has  reason  to  be  unha^^y ;  and,  what  is  worse,  I  do 
not  see  what  course  she  can  follow  to  recover  her  hap* 
|)ines8.  All  her  forbearance,  all  her  patience,  all  her 
sweet  temper,  I  perceive,  are  useless,  or  worse  thaa 
useless,  injurious  to  her  in  her  strange  husband's  oinn* 
ion.  1  never  liked  him  thoroughly,  and  now  I  detest 
him.  He  thinks  her  cold,  insensible !  She  insensiblst! 
—Brute !  Idiot !  Every  thing  that  she  says  or  doss 
displeases  him.  The  merest  trifles  excite  the  nsosl 
cruel  suspicions.  He  totaUy. misunderstands  her  chaTf? 
acter,  and  sees  every  thing  about  her  in  a  fake  ligM^ 
In  short,  he  is  under  the  dominion  of  an  artful  fieod, 
who  works  as  she  {leases  upon  his  passions — upon 
his  pride,  which  is  his  ruUng  passion. 

This  evening  Lady  Olivia  began  confessing  that  she 
had  too  much  sensibility,  that  she  was  of  an  exces- 
sively susceptible  temper,  and  that  she  should  be  terri- 
bly jealous  of  the  affections  of  any  person  she  loved. 
She  did  not  know  howUove  cotdd  exist  without  jea- 

lousy.     Mr.  L was  present,  and  listening  eagerly. 

Leonora's  lips  were  silent ;  not  so  her  countenance.  I 
was  in  hopes  Mr.  L would  have  remarked  its  beau- 
tiful touching  expression ;  but  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
OUvia,    I  could  have but  let  me  go  on.    Lady 
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Olivia  had  the  malice  suddenly  to  appeal  to  Leonora^ 
and  asked  whether  she  was  never  jesdous  of  her  hus- 
band t  Leonora,  astonished  by  her  assurance,  paused 
for  an  instant,  and  then  replied  "  It  would  be  difficult 
to  convince  me  that  I  had  any  reason  to  be  jealous  of 
Mr.  L— ,  I  esteem  him  so  much." — '*  I  wish  to  hea- 
ven !"  exclaimed  Lady  Ohvia,  her  eyes  turned  upward 

with  a  fine  St.  Cecilia  expression,  while  Mr.  L 's 

attention  was  fixed  upon  her,  '*  would  to  heaven  I  was 
blessed  with  such  a  reasonable  temper !" — "  When  you 
are  wishing  to  heaven,  Lady  Olivia,"  said  I,  "  had  not 
you  better  ask  for  all  you  want  at  once ;  not  only  such 
a  reasonable  temper,  but  such  a  feeling  heart  V 

Some  of  the  company  smiled.  Lady  Olivia,  prac- 
tised as  she  is,  looked  disconcerted ;  Mr.  L — —  grave 
and  impenetrable ;  Leonora,  blushing,  turned  away  to 
the  piano-forte.  Mr.  L— —  remained  talking  with  Lady 
Olivia,  and  he  neither  saw  nor  heard  her.  If  Leonora 
had  sung  Uke  an  angel,  it  would  have  made  no  impres- 
sion. She  turned  over  the  leaves  of  her  music  quickly, 
to  a  lively  air,  and  played  it  immediately,  to  prevent 
my  perceiving  how  much  she  felt.  Poor  Leonora! 
you  are  but  a  bad  dissembler,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  try  to 
conceal  yourself  from  me. 

I  was  so  sorry  for  her,  and  so  incensed  with  Olivia  this 
night,  that  I  could  not  restrain  myself,  and  I  made  mat- 
ters worse.  At  supper  I  came  almost  to  open  war  with 
her  ladyship.  I  cannot  remember  exactly  what  I  said, 
but  I  know  that  1  threw  out  the  most  severe  innuendoes 
which  politeness  could  permit :  and  what  was  the  con- 
sequence?    Mr.  L pitied  Olivia  and    hated  me; 

Leonora  was  in  misery  the  whole  time ;  and  her  hus^ 
bond  probably  thought  that  she  was  the  instigator, 
tliough  she  was  perfectly  innocent.  My  dear  Margaret, 
where  will  all  this  end  ?  and  how  much  more  mischief 
shall  I  do,  with  the  best  intentions  possible  ? 


Yours  afiectionatel 
Helen 
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LETTER  XLm. 

GENKBAL  B TO  M*.    Ir- 


YouR  letter  has  travelled  after  me  God  knows 

my  dear  L ,  and  has  cao^t  me  at  last  with  my  fool 

in  the  stirrup.  I  have  just  had  time  to  look  it  over.  I 
find,  in  short,  that  you  are  in  love.  I  give  yoo  jowl 
But  be  in  love  like  a  madman,  not  like  a  fool.  Call  m 
demirep  an  angel,  and  welcome;  but  remember  thai 
such  angels  are  to  be  had  any  day  in  the  year;  ind 
such  a  wife  as  yours  is  not  to  bie  had  for  the  mines  of 
Golconda.  Coin  your  heart,  and  drop  your  blood  for 
it,  and  you  will  never  be  loved  by  any  other  woman  so 
well  as  you  are  by  Lady  Leonora  L . 

As  to  your  jealous  h3rpochondriacism9  more  of  thai 
when  I  have  more  leisure.  In  the  meantime  I  wish  il 
well  cured.  I  am,  my  dear  friend. 

Yours  truly, 
J.  B 


LETTER  XLIV. 

OLFVIA  TO   MADAME   DB  P- 


I  TRHTHPH !  dear  Gabrielle,  give  me  joy !  Never 
triumph  more  complete.  L — —  loves  me !  Thai 
I  knew  long  ago ;  but  I  have  at  last  forced  from  his 
proud  heart  the  avowal  of  his  passion.  Love  and 
Olivia  are  victorious  over  scruples,  prejodice,  pride, 
and  superstition ! 

Leonora  feels  not — sees  not :  she  requires,  she  ex- 
cites no  pity.  Long  may  her  delusion  last !  But  even 
were  it  this  moment  to  dissipate,  what  cause  have  I 
for  remorse  1  *'  Who  is  most  to  blame,  he  who  ceases 
to  love,  or  she  who  ceases  to  please  T"  Leonora  per- 
haps thinks  that  she  loves  her  husband ;  and  no  doubt 
she  does  so  in  a  conjugal  sort  of  a  way :  he  has  loved 
his  wife ;  but  be  it  mine  to  prove  that  his  heart  is  suited 
to  far  other  raptures ;  and  if  Olivia  be  called  upon  for 
eacrifices,  Olivia  can  make  them. 
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"  Let  WMlth,  let  honour  wait  the  wedded  daoMf 
AngDiit  ber  deed,  and  aacred  be  bar  fkine ; 
Before  trae  paaaion  all  tboae  viewa  remoTe, 
Fame,  wealth,  and  honour,  what  are  yoa  to  love  !** 

These  lines,  though  quoted  perpetually  by  the  tender 
and  passionate,  can  never  become  stale  and  vulgar; 
they  will  always  recur  in  certain  situations  to  persons 
of  delicate  sensibility,  for  they  at  once  express  adl  that 
can  be  said,  and  justify  all  that  can  be  felt.  My  amia- 
ble Gabrielle,  adieu.  Pardon  me  if  to-day  I  have  no 
soul  even  for  friendship.    This  day  is  adl  for  love. 

Olivia. 


LETTER  XLV. 

eCNERAL   B TO   MR. 

What  the  devil  would  you  have  of  your  wife,  my 

dear  L 1    You  would  be  loved   above  all  earthly 

considerations ;  honour,  duty,  virtue,  and  religion  inclu* 
sive,  would  you !  and  you  would  have  a  wife  with  her 
head  in  the  clouds,  would  you  ?  I  wish  you  were  mar> 
ried  to  one  of  the  all-for-love  heroines,  who  would  treat 
you  with  bowl  and  dagger  every  day  of  your  life.  In 
your  opinion  sensibility  covers  a  itfultitude  of  faults — 
you  would  have  said  sins:  so  it  had  need,  for  it  produces 
a  multitude.  Pray  what  brings  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  women  to  the  Piazzas  of  Covent  Garden  but  sensi- 
MLity?  What  does  the  colonel's,  and  the  captain's, 
and  the  ensign's  mistress  talk  of  but  sensibility  7  And 
are  you,  my  dear  friend,  to  be  dui>ed  by  this  hackneyed 
word  ?  And  should  you  really  think  it  an  indisputable 
proof  of  a  lady's  love,  that  she  would  jump  out  of  a 
two  pair  of  stairs  window  into  your  arms?  Now  I 
•hould  think  myself  sure  of  such  a  woman's  love  only 
Just  while  I  held  her,  and  scarcely  then  ;  for  I,  who  in 
my  own  way  am  jealous  as  well  as  yourself,  should  ia 
this  case  be  jealous  of  wickedness,  and  should  strongly 
suspect  that  she  would  love  the  first  devil  that  she 
saw  better  than  me. 

You  are  always  raving  about  sacrifices.  Your  Cupid 
must  be  a  very  vindictive  little  god.  Mine  is  a  good- 
humoured,  rosy  little  fellow,  who  desires  no  better  than 
to  see  me  laugh  and  be  happy.  But  to  every  man  his 
own  Cupid.     If  you  cannot  believe  in   love  without 
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sacrifices,  yoa  mwt  have  them,  to  be  tore.  And  ^m,^. 
in  sober  sadness,  what  do  you  think  your  heroine  woold 
sacrifice  for  you  ?  Her  reputation  %  that,  pardon  me,  m 
out  of  her  power.  Her  virtue  1  I  have  no  doubt  sIm 
would.  But  before  I  can  estimate  the  value  of  a^ 
sacrifice,  I  must  know  whether  she  makes  it  to  yo«  or 
to  her  pleasure.  Would  she  give  up  in  any  instanot 
her  pleasure  for  your  happiness  t  This  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  ascertain  with  respect  to  a  mistress:  b«t 
your  wife  has  put  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  she  prefera 
your  happiness,  not  only  to  her  pleasure,  but  to  hir 
pride,  and  to  every  thing  that  the  sex  usually  prefev  to 
a  husband.  You  have  been  wounded  by  a  poisoned 
arrow ;  but  you  have  a  faithful  wife,  who  can  extract 
the  poison.  Lady  Leonora's  affection  is  not  a  mere  M 
of  goodness  and  generosity,  such  as  I  have  seen  in 
many  women ;  but  it  is  a  steadiness  of  attachment  in 
the  hour  of  trial,  which  I  have  seen  in  few.  For 
several  months  past  you  have,  by  your  own  account, 
put  her  temper  and  her  love  to  the  most  severe  tests, 
yet  she  has  never  failed  for  one  moment,  never  re- 
proached you  by  word  or  look.  But  maybe  she  has  no 
feeling.  No  feeling !  you  can  have  none,  if  yon  say 
so :  no  penetration,  if  you  think  so.  Would  not  yon 
think  me  a  tyrant  if  I  put  a  poor  fellow  on  the  picket, 
and  told  you,  when  he  bore  it  without  a  groan,  that  it 
was  because  he  could  not  feel  t  Yon  do  worse,  yon 
torture  the  soul  of  the  woman  who  loves  yoa ;  she  «»» 
dures,  she  is  calm,  she  smiles  upon  you  even  in  ^sooj ; 
and  you  tell  me  she  cannot  feel !  she  cannot  feel  lifce 
an  Olivia !  No ;  and  so  much  the  better  for  her  hus- 
band, for  she  will  then  have  only  feehn^  enough  for 
him,  she  will  not  extend  her  charity  to  all  his  sex.  But 
Olivia  has  such  candour  and  magnanimity,  that  I  must 
admire  her !  I  humbly  thank  her  for  offering  to  make 
me  her  confidant,  for  offering  to  tell  me  what  I  know 
already,  and  what  she  is  certain  that  I  know.  These 
were  good  moves,  but  I  understand  the  game  as  well  as 
her  Is^yship  does.     As  to  her  making  a  friend  of  me ; 

if  she  means  an  enemy  to  Lady  Leonora  L ,  I  would 

sooner  see  her — in  heaven:  out  if  she  would  do  me 
the  favour  to  think  no  more  of  your  heart,  which  is  too 
good  for  her,  and  to  accept  of  my — my — what  shall  I 
say  1 — my  devoirs,  I  am  at  her  command.  She  shafl 
drive  my  curricle,  &c.  Ac,    She  would  suit  me  vastly 

E  3 
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well  for  a  month  or  two,  and  by  that  time  poor  R**« 
would  make  his  appearance,  or  somebody  in  his  stead : 
at  the  worst,  I  should  have  a  chance  of  some  blessed 
metaphysicsd  quirk,  Avhich  would  prove  that  incon- 
stancy was  a  virtue,  or  that  a  new  love  is  better  than 
an  old  one.  When  it  came  to  that,  1  should  make  my 
best  bow,  put  on  my  most  disconsolate  face,  and  retire. 
You  will  read  all  this  in  a  very  different  spirit  from 
that  in  which  it  is  written.  If  vou  are  angry — no  mat- 
ter:  I  am  cool.  I  tell  you  ben>rehand  that  I  will  not 
fight  you  for  any  thing  I  have  said  in  this  letter,  or  that 
I  ever  may  say  about  your  Olivia.  Therefore,  my  dear 
L— — ,  save  yourself  the  trouble  of  challenging  me.  I 
thank  God  1  have  reputation  enough  to  be  able  to  dis- 
pense with  the  glory  of  blowing  out  your  brains. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  B. 

LETTER  XLVI. 

OLIVIA   ""O   MADAME   DK   P  '. 


Wb  have  been  very  gay  here  the  last  few  days :  the 

Sillant  and  accompii^ed  Prince has  been  here. 
•**♦,  the  witty  H****,  who  is  his  favourite  com- 
panion, introduced  him ;  and  he  seems  so  much  charmed 
with  the  old  castle,  its  towers  and  battlements,  and 
with  its  evnosurey  that  I  know  not  when  he  will  be  able 
to  prevail  upon  himself  to  depart.  To-morrow,  he 
KLja;  but  so  he  has  said  these  ten  days:  he  cannot 
resist  the  entreaties  of  his  kind  host  and  hostess  to 
stay  another  day.  The  soft  accent  of  the  beautiful 
Leonora  will  certainly  detain  him  one  day  more,  and  her 
gracious  smile  will  bereave  him  of  rest  for  months  to 
come.  He  has  evidently  fallen  desperately  in  love 
with  her.    Now  we  shall  see  virtue  in  danger. 

I  have  always  been  of  opinion  with  St.  Evreniond 
and  Ninon  de  TEnclos,  that  no  female  virtue  can  stand 
every  species  of  test ;  fortunately  it  is  not  always  ex- 
posed to  trial.  Reputation  may  be  preserved  by  cer- 
tain persons  in  certain  situations,  upon  very  easy  terms. 
Leonora,  for  instance,  is  armed  so  strong  in  character, 
that  no  common  mortal  will  venture  to  attack  her.  It 
would  be  presumption  little  short  of  high-treason  to 
imagine  the  fall  of  the  Lady  Leonora  L ,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Duchess  of  **•,  who,  with  a  long  Une  of  im- 
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maculate  baronesses  in  their  own  right,  each  in  her 
armour  of  stiff  stays,  stands  frowning  defiance  upon 
the  adventurous  knights.  More  alarming  still  to  the 
modern  seducer  appears  a  judge  in  his  long  wig,  and  m 
jury  with  their  long  faces,  ready  to  bring  in  their  Ter« 
diet,  and  to  award  damages  proportionate  to  the  rank 
and  fortune  of  the  parties.  Then  the  former  reputation 
of  the  lady  is  talked  of,  and  the  irreparable  injury  sus- 
tained by  the  disconsolate  husband  from  the  loss  of  the 
solace  and  affection  of  this  paragon  of  wives.  And  it 
is  proved  that  she  lived  in  the  most  perfect  harmony 
with  him  till  the  vile  seducer  appeared :  who,  in  a|;gni-> 
vation  of  damages,  was  a  confidential  friend  of  the 
husband's,  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Brave,  indeed,  and  desperately  in  love  must  be  the 
man  who  could  dare  all  these  to  deserve  the  fair.  But 
princes  are,  it  is  said,  naturally  brave,  and  ambitious  of 
conquering  difficulties. 

I  have  insinuated  these  reflections  in  a  general  wav 
to  L ,  who  applies  them  so  as  to  plague  nimself  suf- 
ficiently. Heaven  is  my  witness  that  L  mean  no  ii^uiy 
to  Lady  Leonora;  yet  1  fear  that  there  are  moments 
when  my  respect  for  her  superiority,  joined  to  the 
consciousness  of  my  own  weakness,  overpowers  me» 
and  I  almost  envy  her  the  right  she  retains  to  the  esteem 
of  the  man  1  love.  This  is  a  blameable  weakness — ^I 
know  it — I  reproach  myself  bitterly ;  but  all  I  can  do 

is  to  confess  it  candidly.    L sees  my  conflicts,  and 

knows  how  to  value  the  sensibility  of  my  fond  heart. 
Adieu,  my  Gabrielle.  When  shall  I  be  happy  ?  since 
even  love  has  its  torments,  and  I  am  thus  doomed  ta 
be  ever  a  victim  to  the  tenderness  of  my  souL 

OUTU. 


LETTER  XLVn. 

MRS.  C— * TO  MISS  B— 


I  DO  not  know  whether  I  pity,  love,  or  admire  Leo- 
nora most.  Just  when  her  mind  was  deeply  wounded 
by  her  husband's  neglect,  and  when  her  jealousy  wa» 
worked  to  the  highest  pitch  by  his  passion  for  her  dan- 
gerous rival,  the  Prince arrives  here,  and,  struck  by 

Leonora's  charms  of  mind  and  person,  falls  passionately 
in  love  with  her.    Probably  his  highness's  friend  H*^* 
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had  ffiven  him  a  hint  of  the  existing  circumstances,  and 
he  thought  a  more  propitious  moment  could  scarceW 
be  found  for  making  an  impression  upon  a  female  mind. 
He  ju(^d  of  Leonora  by  other  women.  And  I,  like  a 
simpleton,  judged  of  her  by  myself.  With  shame  I 
confess  to  you,  my  dear  Margaret,  that  notwithstanding 
all  my  past  experience,  I  did  expect  that  she  would 
have  done  as  I  am  afraid  1  should  have  done  in  her  situa- 
tion. 1  think  that  I  could  not  have  resisted  the  tempta- 
tion of  coquetting  a  little — a  very  little — just  to  revive 
the  passion  of  the  man  whom  I  really  loved.  This  ex- 
pedient succeeds  so  often  with  that  wise  sex,  who  never 
rightly  know  the  value  of  a  heart,  except  when  they 
have  just  won  it,  or  at  the  moment  when  they  are  on 
the  point  of  losing  it.  In  Leonora's  place,  and  in  such 
an  emergency,  I  should  certainly  have  employed  that 
frightful  monster  jealousy  to  waken  sleeping  love ;  since 
he,  and  only  he,  can  do  it  expeditiously  and  effectuaUy. 
This  I  have  hinted  to  Leonora,  talking  always  in  gen- 
eraU ;  for,  since  my  total  overthrow,  I  have  never  dared 
to  come  to  particidars :  but  by  putting  cases  and  can- 
fesstng  myself,  I  contrived  to  msd^e  my  thoughts  under-* 
stood.  I  then  boasted  of  the  extreme  facUity  of  the 
means  I  would  adopt  to  recover  a  heart.  Leonora  an- 
swered in  the  words  of  a  celebrated  great  man : — "  C'est 
ikcile  de  se  servir  de  pareils  moyens ;  c'est  difficile  de 
By  r^soudre." 

"  But  if  no  other  means  would  succeed,^'  said  I, "  would 
not  you  sacrifice  your  pride  to  your  love  ?" 

''  My  pride,  wiUingly ;  but  not  my  sense  of  what  is 
right,"  said  she,  with  an  indescribable  mixture  of  ten- 
derness and  firmness  in  her  manner. 

'*  Can  a  tittle  coquetry  in  a  good  cause  be  such  a 
heinous  offence?"  persisted  I.  I  knew  that  I  was 
wrong  all  the  time ;  but  I  deUghted  in  seeing  how  right 
she  was. 

No— she  would  not  allow  her  mind  to  be  cheated  by 
female  sophistry ;  nor  yet  by  the  male  casuistry  of — 
^'The  end  sanctifies  the  means." 

^  If  you  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  affections  of 
the  man  you  love,  and  if  you  were  quite  certain  of  re- 
gaining them  by  following  my  recipe  V  said  I. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  look  with  which  Leonora 
left  me,  and  the  accent  with  which  she  said,  "  My  dear 
Helen,  if  it  were  ever  to  be  my  misfortune  to  lose  my 
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lunfoand's  love,  I  would  not,  even  if  I  were  certain  of 
success,  attempt  to  regain  it  by  any  unworthy  arts. 
How  could  I  wish  to  regain  his  love  at  the  hazard  of 
losing  his  esteem,  and  the  certainty  of  forfeiting  my 
own !" 

I  said  no  more — ^I  had  nothing  more  to  say :  I  saw 
that  I  had  given  pain,  and  I  have  never  touched  upon 
the  subject  since.  But  her  practice  is  even  beyond  her 
theory.  Never,  by  deed,  or  look,  or  word,  or  though! 
(for  I  see  all  her  thoughts  in  her  eloquent  countenance), 
has  she  swerved  from  her  principles.  No  prudery — no 
coquetry — ^no  mock-humihty — ^no  triumph.  Never  for 
an  instant  did  she,  by  a  proud  air,  say  to  her  husband— 
See  what  others  think  of  me !  Never  did  a  resentful 
look  say  to  him — Inconstant ! — revenge  is  in  my  power! 
Never  even  did  a  reproachful  sigh  express — I  am  mjured^ 
yet  I  do  not  retaliate. 

Mr.  L— —  is  blind ;  he  is  infatuated ;  he  is  absolutely 
bereaved  of  judgment  by  a  perfidious,  ungratefulrand 
cruel  wretch.  Let  me  vent  my  indignation  to  you,  dear 
Margaret,  or  it  will  e]q>lode,  perhaps,  when  it  may  do 
Leonora  mischief. 


Yours  affectionatel 

HCLCN 


t 


LETTER  XLVm. 

OLIVIA  TO   MADAMC   DC   P- 


This  Lady  Leonora,  in  her  simplicity,  never  dreamed 
of  love  till  the  prince's  passion  was  too  visible  and 
audible  to  be  misunderstood :  and  then  she  changed  her 
tone,  and  checked  her  simplicity,  and  was  so  reserved, 
and  so  dignified,  and  so  proper,  it  was  quite  edifying,  es- 
pecially to  a  poor  sinner  of^  a  coquette  like  me ;  nothing 
piquante ;  nothing  agaqante ;  nothing  demu-voiUe ;  no  re- 
tiring to  be  pursued  ;  not  a  single  manoeuvre  of  coquetry 
did  she  practise.  TWs  convinces  me  that  she  cares 
not  in  the  least  for  her  husband ;  because,  if  she  really 
loved  him,  and  wished  to  reclaim  his  heart,  what  so 
natural  or  so  simple  as  to  excite  his  jealousy,  and  thus 
revive  his  love  ?  After  neglecting  this  golden  opportu- 
nity, she  can  never  convince  me  that  she  is  really  anxious 


about  her  husband's  heart.    This  I  hmted  to  L ,  and 

his  own  susceptibility  had  hinted  it  to  him  efficaciously 
before  I  spoke. 

Though  Leonora  has  been  so  correct  hitherto,  and  so 
cold  to  the  prince  in  her  husband's  presence,  I  have  my 
suspicions,  that  if  in  his  absence  proper  means  were 
taken,  if  her  pride  were  roused  by  apt  suggestions,  if  it 
were  delicately  pointed  out  to  her  that  she  is  shame- 
fully neglected,  tnat  she  is  a  cipher  in  her  own  house, 
that  her  husband  presumes  too  much  upon  her  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  that  his  inconstancy  is  wondered  at  by 
all  who  have  eyes,  and  that  a  little  retaliation  might 
become  her  ladyship,  I  would  not  answer  for  her  for- 
bearance ;  that  is  to  say,  if  all  this  were  done  by  a  dex- 
terous man,  a  lover,  and  a  prince !  I  shall  take  care 
my  opinions  shall  be  known ;  for  I  cannot  endure  to 
have  the  esteem  of  the  man  I  love  monopolized.  Ex- 
posed to  temptation  as  I  have  been,  and  with  as  ardent 
affections,  Leonora,  or  I  am  much  mistaken,would  not 
have  been  more  estimable.  Adieu,  my  dearest  6a- 
brielle.    Nous  verrons !  nous  verrons ! 

OLnriA. 


Sunday  erening. 

P.S. — ^I  open  my  letter  to  tell  you  that  the  prince  is 
actually  gone.  Doubtless  he  will  return  at  a  more 
auspicious  moment. 

Lady  M and  all  the  troop  of  friends  are  to  depart 

on  Monday ;  all  but  the  bosom  friend,  Vamie  intime,  that 
ii^upportable  Helen,  who  is  ever  at  daggers-drawing 

with  me.     So  much  the  better !    L sees  her  cabals 

with  his  wife ;  she  is  a  partisan,  without  the  art  to  be  so 
to  any  purpose,  and  her  mancsuvres  tend  only  to  in- 
crease his  partiality  for  his  Olivia. 
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LETTER  XLIX. 

OUYIA  TO  MADAME  DB  P- 


h C«ttau 


•  *  *  *  •  In  short, 

lieonora  has  discovered  all  that  she  might  have  seen 
months  ago  between  her  husband  and  me.  >?\Tiat  wilj 
be  the  consequence  t  I  long,  yet  ahnost  fear,  to  meet 
her  again.  She  is  now  in  her  own  apartment,  writing, 
I  presume,  to  her  mother  for  advice. 


LETTER  L. 

LBONOIU.  TO   OUVIA. 
[Left  on  Lady  01iv'w*a  dreaaing-table.] 

O  Tou,  whom  no  kindness  can  touch,  whom  no  honour 
can  bind,  whom  no  faith  can  hold,  enjoy  the  torments 
you  have  inflicted  on  me  !  enjoy  the  triumph  of  having 
betrayed  a  confiding  friend!  Friend  no  more— affect, 
presume  no  longer  to  call  me  friend !  I  am  under  no 
necessity  to  dissemble,  and  dissimulation  is  foreign  to 
my  habits,  and  abhorrent  to  my  nature !  I  know  you  to 
be  my  enemy,  and  I  say  so^my  most  cruel  enemy; 
one  who  could,  without  reluctance  or  temptation,  rob 
me  of  all  I  hold  most  dear.  Yes,  without  temptation ; 
for  you  do  not  love  my  husband,  Olivia.  On  this  point 
I  cannot  be  mistaken ;  I  know  too  well  what  it  is  to 
love  him.  Had  you  been  struck  by  his  great  or  good 
and  amiable  qualities,  charmed  by  his  engaging  manners, 
or  seduced  by  the  violence  of  his  passion ;  and  had  I 
seen  you  honourably  endeavour  to  repress  that  passion ; 
had  I  seen  in  you  the  slightest  disposition  to  sacrifice 
your  pleasure  or  your  vanity  to  friendship  or  to  duty,  I 
think  I  could  have  forgiven,  I  am  sure  I  should  have 
pitied  you.  But  you  felt  no  pity  for  me,  no  shame  for 
yourself;   you  made  no  attempt  to  avoid,  you  invited 

the  danger.     Mr.  L was  not  the  deceiver,  but  the 

deceived.    By  every  art  and  every  charm  in  your  power 
*-and  you  have  many — ^you  won  upon  his  senses  and 
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worked  upon  his  imagination;  you  saw,  and  made  it 
your  pride  to  conquer  the  scruples  of  that  affection  he 
once  felt  for  his  wife,  and  that  wife  was  your  friend. 
By  passing  bounds,  which  he  could  not  conceive  that 
any  woman  could  pass,  except  in  the  delirium  of  pas- 
sion, you  made  him  believe  that  your  love  for  him  ex- 
ceeds all  that  I  feel.  How  he  will  find  himself  de- 
ceived !  If  you  had  loved  him  as  I  do,  you  could  not 
80  easily  have  forfeited  aU  claim  to  his  esteem.  Had 
you  loved  him  so  much,  you  would  have  loved  honour 
more. 

It  is  possible  that  Mr.  L may  taste  some  pleasure 

with  you  while  his  delusion  lasts,  while  his  imagination 
paints  you,  as  mine  once  did,  in  false  colours,  possessed 
of  generous  virtues,  and  (he  victim  of  excessive  sensi- 
bility :  but  when  he  sees  ybu  such  as  you  are,  he  will 
recoil  from  you  with  aversion,  he  will  reject  you  with 
contempt. 

Knowing  my  OfMiuon  of  you.  Lady  Olivia,  you  will 
not  choose  to  remain  in  this  house ;  nor  can  I  desire  for 
my  ^est  one  whom  I  can  no  longer,  in  private  or  in 
pubhc,  make  my  companion.    Adieu. 

Leonora  L . 


LETTER  LI. 

OLIVIA  TO   MR.   L— 


L Castle,  Midaif bt 

Farkwkll  for  ever! — ^It  must  be  so — Farewell  for 
ever!  Would  to  Heaven  I  had  summoned  courage 
sooner  to  pronounce  these  fatal,  necessary,  irrevocable 
words :  then  had  I  parted  from  you  without  remorse, 
without  the  obloquy  to  which  I  am  now  exposed.     Oh, 

my  dearest  L !    Mine,  do  I  still  dare  to  call  you ! 

Yes,  mine  for  the  last  time,  I  must  call  you,  mine  I 
must  fancy  you,  though  for  the  impious  thought  the 
Furies  themselves  were  to  haunt  me  to  madness.     My 

dearest  L ,  never  more  must  we  meet  in  this  world  f 

Think  not  that  my  weak  voice  alone  forbids  it :  no,  a 
stronger  voice  than  mine  is  heard — an  injured  wife  re- 
claims you.    What  a  letter  have  I  just  received ! 

—from Leonora !     She   tells  me  that  she  no 

longer  desires  for  her  guest  one  whom  she  cannot,  in 
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public  or  private,  make  her  compamon— O  Leonora,  it 
was  sufficient  to  banish  me  from  your  heart !  She  tells 
me  not  only  that  I  have  fdH*  ever  forfeited  her  confidencet 
her  esteem,  her  affection ;  but  that  I  shall  soon  be  your 
aversion  and  contempt.  O  cruel,  cruel  words !  But  I 
submit — ^I  have  deserved  it  all — ^I  have  robbed  her  of  a 
heart  above  all  price.  Leonora,  why.did  you  not  re* 
proach  me  more  bitterly!  I  desire,  I  implore  to  be 
crushed,  to  be  annihilated  by  your  vengeance !  Most 
admirable,  most  virtuous,  most  estimable  of  women, 
best  of  wives,  I  have  with  sacrilegious  love  profaned  a 
soul  consecrated  to  you  and  conju^  virtue.  I  acknow- 
ledge my  crime ;  trample  upon  me  as  you  will,  I  am 
humbled  in  the  dust.  More  than  all  your  bitterest  re- 
proaches do  I  feel  the  remorse  of  havmg  for  a  moment 
mterrupted  such  serenity  of  happiness. 

Oh,  why  did  you  persuade  me,  L— ,  and  why  did  I 
believe,  that  Leonora  was  calm  and  free  from  all  sus- 
picion ?  How  could  1  believe  that  any  woman  whom 
you  had  ever  lovied,  could  remain  blind  to  your  incon- 
stancy, or  feel  secure  indifference  ?  Happy  woman !  in 
you  to  love  is  not  a  crime ;  you  may  glory  in  your  pas- 
sion, while  I  must  hide  mine  from  every  human  eye, 
drop  in  shameful  secrecy  the  burning  tear,  stifle  the 
stru^Ung  sigh,  blush  at  the  conflicts  of  virtue  and  sen- 
sibility, and  carry  shame  and  remorse  with  me  to  the 
grave.  Happy  Leonora!  happy  even  when  most  in- 
jured, you  have  a  right  to  complain  to  him  you  love ; 
he  is  yours — ^you  are  his  wife^— his  esteem,  his  affection 
are  yours.  On  Olivia  he  has  bestowed  but  a  transient 
thought,  and. eternal  ignominy  must  be  her  portion.  So 
let  it  be^ — so  I  wish  it  to  be.  Would  to  Heaven  1  may 
thus  atone  for  the  past,  and  secure  your  future  felicity. 

Fly  to  her,  my  dearest  L ,  I  conjure  you !   throw 

yourself  at  her  feet,  entreat,  implore,  obtain  her  forgive- 
ness. She  cannot  refuse  it  to  your  tears,  to  your 
caresses.  To  withstand  them  she  must  be  more  or  less 
than  woman.  No,  she  cannot  resist  your  voice  when  it 
speaks  words  of  peace  and  love;  she  will  press  you 
with  transport  to  her  heart,  and  Olivia,  poor  Olivia,  will 
be  for  ever  forgotten:  yet  she  will  rejoice  in  your 
felicity ;  absolved  perhaps  in  the  eye  of  Heaven,  though 
banished  from  your  society,  she  will  die  content. 

Full  well  am  1  aware  of  the  consequences  of  quitting 
thus  precipitately  the  house  of  Lady  Leonora  ~ 
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but  nothing  that  concerns  myself  alone  can  for  a  nlo* 
ment  ms^e  me  hesitate  to  do  that  which  the  sentiment 
of  virtue  dictates,  and  which  is  yet  more  strongly  urged 
by  regard  for  the  happiness  of  one  who  once  allowed 
me  to  call  her  friend.  1  know  my  reputation  is  irre- 
coverably sacrificed ;  but  it  is  to  one  for  whom  I  would 
lay  down  my  Ufe.  Can  a  woman  who  feels  as  I  do 
deem  any  earthly  good  a  sacrifice  for  him  she  loves  1 
Dear  L— — ,  adieu  for  ever ! 

Olivia. 


LETTER  LII. 

lconora  to  the  duchess  of  — . 

Dearest  Mother, 
It  is  all  over — my  husband  is  gone-— gone  perhaps  for 
ever — all  is  in  vain — all  is  lost ! 
Without  saying  more  to  you  than  I  ought,  I  may  tell 

rou,  that  in  consequence  of  an  indignant  letter  which 
wrote  last  night  to  Lady  Olivia,  she  left  my  house  this 
morning  early,  before  any  of  the  family  were  up.     Mr. 

L- heard  of  her  departure  before  I  did.     He  has,  I 

will  not  say  followed  her,- for  of  that  I  am  not  certain ; 
but  he  has  quitted  home,  and  without  giving  me  one 
kind  look  at  parting,  without  even  noticing  a  letter 
which  I  left  last  night  upon  his  table.  At  what  slight 
things  we  catch  to  save  us  from  despair !  How  obsti- 
nate, how  vain  is  hope  !  I  fondly  hoped,  even  to  the  last 
moment,  that  this  letter,  this  foolish  letter,  would  work 
a  sudden  change  in  my  husband's  heart,  would  operate 
miracles,  would  restore  me  to  happiness.  I  fancied, 
absurdly  fancied,  that  laying  open  my  whole  soul  to  him 
would  have  an  effect  upon  his  mind.  Alas !  has  not  my 
whole  soul  been  always  open  to  him  1  Could  this  letter 
tell  him  any  thing  but  what  he  knows  already,  or  what 
he  will  never  know — how  well  I  love  him !  I  was  weak 
to  expect  so  much  from  it ;  yet  as  it  expressed  without 
complaint  the  anguish  of  disappointed  affection,  it  de- 
served at  least  some  acknowledgment.  Could  not  he 
have  said,  "  My  dear  Leonora,  I  thank  you  for  your 
letter  V — or,  more  coldly  still— "  Leonora,  I  have  re- 
ceived your  letter  1**  Even  that  would  have  been  some 
relief  to  me :  but  now  all  is  despair.    I  saw  him  just 
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when  he  was  going  away,  but  for  a  moment ;  till  the  last 
instant  he  was  not  to  be  seen ;  then,  in  spite  of  all  his 
command  of  countenance,  I  discerned  strong  marks  of 
agitation ;  but  towards  me  an  air  of  resentment,  more 
than  any  disposition  to  kinder  thoughts.  I  fancy  that 
he  scarcely  knew  what  he  said,  nor,  I  am  sure,  did  L 
He  talked,  I  remember,  of  having  immediate  business 
in  town,  and  I  endeavoured  to  believe  him.  Contrary 
to  his  usual  composed  manner,  he  was  in  such  haste  to 
be  gone,  that  I  was  obliged  to  send  his  watch  and  purse 
after  him,  which  he  had  left  on  his  dressing-table.  How 
melancholy  his  room  looked  to  me !  His  clothes  just 
as  he  had  left  them — arose  which  Lady  Olivia  gave  lum 
yesterday  w^as  in  water  on  his  table.  My  letter  was 
not  there ;  so  he  has  it,  probably  unread.  He  will  read 
it  some  time  or  other,  perhaps — and  some  time  or  other, 
perhaps,  when  I  am  dead  and  gone,  he  will  beUeve  I 
loved  him.  Could  he  have  known  what  I  felt  at  the 
moment  when  he  turned  from  me,  he  would  have  pitied 
me ;  for  his  nature,  his  character,  cannot  be  quite  altered 
in  a  few  months,  though  he  has  ceased  to  love  Leonora. 
From  the  window  of  his  own  room  I  watched  for  ths 
last  glimpse  of  him^— heard  him  call  to  the  postiUions, 
and  bid  them  "  drive  fast — ^faster."  This  was  the  last 
sound  I  heard  of  his  voice.  When  shall  I  hear  that 
voice  again !  I  think  that  I  shall  certainly  hear  from 
him  the  day  after  to-morrow — and  I  wish  to-day  and 
to-morrow  were  gone. 

I  am  afraid  that  you  will  think  me  very  weak ;  but, 
my  dear  mother,  I  have  no  motive  for  fortitude  now ; 
and  perhaps  it  might  have  been  better  for  me  if  1  had 
not  exerted  so  much.  I  begin  to  fear  that  all  my  forti- 
tude is  mistaken  for  indifference.    Something  Mr.  L 

said  the  other  day  about  sensibility  and  sacrifices  gave 
me  this  idea.  Sensibility ! — it  has  been  my  hard  task 
for  some  months  past  to  repress  mine,  that  it  might  not 
give  pain  or  disgust.  I  have  done  all  that  my  reason 
and  my  clearest  mother  counselled ;  surely  I  cannot  have 
done  wrong.  How  apt  we  are  to  mistake  the  opinion 
and  the  taste  of  the  man  we  love  for  the  rule  of  right ! 
Sacrifices!  What  sacrifices  can  I  makel — All  that  I 
have,  is  it  not  his "?— My  whole  heart,  is  it  not  his  ?— 
Myself,  all  that  I  am,  all  that  I  can  be  ?  Have  I  not  lived 
with  him  of  late,  without  recalling  to  his  mind  the  idea 
that  I  suffer  by  his  neglect  T    Have  I  not  left  his  heart 
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ftt  liberty,  and  can  I  make  a  greater  sacrifice  %  I  really 
d6  not  understand  what  he  means  by  sacrifices.  A 
woman  who  loyes  her  husband  is  part  of  him ;  what- 
ever she  does  for  him  is  for  herself.  I  wish  he  would 
explain  to  me  what  he  can  mean  by  sacrifices — but  when 
wiU  he  ever  again  explain  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
to  me? 

My  dearest  mother,  it  has  been  a  relief  to  my  mind 
to  write  all  this  to  you ;  if  there  is  no  sense  in  it,  you 
will  forgive  and  encourage  me  by  your  afiection  and 
strength  of  mind,  which,  in  all  situations,  have  such 
power  to  sooth  and  support  your  daughter. 

The  Prince ,  who  spent  a  fortnight  here,  paid  me 

particular  attention. 

The  prince  talked  of  soon  paying  us  another  visit.  If 
he  should,  I  will  not  receive  him  in  Mr.  L— — ^'s  ateence. 
This  may  seem  like  vanity  or  prudery ;  but  no  matter 
what  it  appears,  if  it  is  right. 

Well  might  you,  my  best  friend,  bid  me  beware  of 
forming  an  intimacy  with  an  unprincipled  woman.  I 
have  suffered  severely  for  neglecting  your  counsels; 
how  much  I  have  still  to  endure  is  yet  to  be  tried :  but 
I  can  never  be  entirely  miserable  while  I  possess,  and 
while  I  hope  that  I  deserve,  the  affection  of  such  a 
mother. 

Leonora 


LETTER  LIII. 

Tmi   DUCHJBBS   OF   TO   HER  DAUGHTER. 

If  my  approbation  and  affection  can  sustain  you  in 
this  trying  situation,  your  fortitude  will  not  forsake  you, 
my  beloved  daughter.  Great  minds  rise  in  adversity ; 
they  are  always  equal  to  the  trial,  and  superior  to  injus- 
tice :  betrayed  and  deserted,  they  feel  their  own  force, 
and  they  rely  upon  themselves.  Be  yourself,  my  Leo- 
nora !  Persevere  as  you  have  begun,  and,  trust  me,  you 
will  be  happy.    I  abide  by  my  first  opinion,  1  repeat  my 

Erophecy — ^your  husband's  esteem,  affection,  love,  wiU 
e  permanently  yours.  Change  of  circumstances,  how- 
ever alarming,  cannot  shake  tne  fixed  judgment  of  my 
understanding.  Character,  as  you  justly  observe,  can- 
not utterly  change  in  a  few  months.    Your  hu^and  ia 
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-  I 
deceived,  he  is  now  as  dne  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever  i 
he  will  recover  his  senses,  and  see  Lady  Olivia  and  yoa 
such  as  you  are. 

You  do  not  explain,  and  I  take  it  for  granted  you  have 
good  reasons  for  not  explaining  to  me  more  fully,  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  your  letter  to  Lady  Otivia.  I  am  sorry 
that  any  cause  should  have  thrown  her  upon  the  protec* 

tion  of  Mr.  L ;  for  a  man  of  honour  and  generosity 

feels  himself  bound  to  treat  with  tenderness  a  womao 
who  appears  to  sacrifice  every  thing  for  his  sake.  Con- 
sider this  in  another  point  of  view,  and  it  will  afford  you 
subject  of  consolation ;  for  it  is  always  a  consolation  to 
good  minds  to  think  those  whom  they  love  less  to  blame 
than  they  appear  to  be.  You  will  be  more  calm  and 
patient  when  you  reflect  that  your  husband's  absence 
may  be  prolonged  by  a  mistaken  sense  of  honour.  From 
the  nature  of  his  connexion  with  Lady  Olivia  it  cannot 
last  long^  Had  she  saved  appearances,  and  engaged 
him  in  a  sentimental  affair,  it  mi^t  have  been  far  more 
dangerous  to  your  happiness. 

I  entirely  approve  oi  your  conduct  with  respect  to  the 

Erince  i  it  is  worthy  of  my  child,  and  just  what  I  should 
ave  expected  from  her.  The  artifices  of  coquettes, 
and  all  the  art  of  love,  are  beneath  her ;  she  has  far  othex* 
powers  and  resources,  and  need  not  strive  to  main- 
tain her  dignity  by  vengeance.  I  admire  your  magna- 
nimity, and  I  still  more  s^mire  your  good  sense ;  for  high 
spirit  is  more  common  in  our  sex  than  good  sense.  Few 
know  how  and  when  they  should  sacrifice  small  consid* 
erations  to  great  ones.  You  say  that  you  will  not  receive 
the  prince  in  your  husband's  absence,  though  this  may  be 
attributed  to  prudery  or  vanity,  &c.  &c.  You  are  quite 
right.  How  many  silly  women  sacrifice  the  happiness 
of  their  lives  to  the  idea  of  what  women  or  men,  as 
siUy  as  themselves,  will  say  or  think  of  their  motives. 
How  many  absurd  heroines  of  romance,  and  of  those 
who  imitate  them  in  real  life,  do  we  see,  who  can  never 
act  with  common  sense  or  presence  of  mind :  if  a  man's 
carriage  breaks  down,  or  his  horse  is  tired  at  the  end  of 
their  avenues,  or  for  some  such  ridiculous  reason,  they 
must  do  the  very  reverse  of  all  they  know  to  be  pru- 
dent. Perpetually  exposed,  by  a  fatal  concurrence  of 
circumstances,  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  their  lovers  and 
husbands,  they  create  the  necessity  to  which  they  fall  a 
victim.    I  rejoice  that  1  cannot  feel  any  apprehension 
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of  my  daughter's  conducting  herself  like  one  of  these 
novel-bred  ladies. 

I  am  sorry,  my  dear,  that  Lady  M and  your  friends 

have  left  you:  yet  even  in  this  there  may  be  good. 
Your  affairs  will  be  made  less  public,  and  you  will  be 
less  the  subject  of  impertinent  curiosity.  I  advise  you, 
however,  to  mix  as  much  as  usual  with  your  neighbours 
in  the  country :  your  presence,  and  the  dignity  of  your 
manners,  wiU  impose  silence  upon  idle  tongues.  No 
wife  of  real  spirit  solicits  the  world  for  compassion : 
she  who  does  not  court  popularity  ensures  respect. 

Adieu,  my  dearest  child :  the  time  will  come  when 
your  husband  will  feel  the  full  merit  of  your  fortitude ; 
when  he  will  know  how  to  distinguish  between  true 
and  false  sensibiUty ;  between  the  love  of  an  Olivia  and 
of  a  Leonora. 


LETTER  LIV. 

MRS.   0 TO  MISS  B . 

Jan.  96. 
Mt  dsar  Maboaret, 
I  SHALL  never  forgive  myself,  t  fear  I  have  done 
Leonora  irreparable  injury;  and,  dear  magnanimous 
sufferer,  she  has  never  reproached  me ! .  In  a  fit  of  in- 
dignation and  imprudent  zeal  I  made  a  discovery,  which 
has  produced  a  total  breach  between  Leonora  and  Lady 
Olivia,  and  in  consequence  of  this  Mr.  L— —  has  gone 
off  with  her  ladyship     •  •  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

•  •*••••• 

We  have  heard  nothing  from  Mr.  L- 


since  his  departure,  and  Leonora  is  more  unhappy  than 
ever,  and  my  imprudence  is  the  cause  of  this.  Yet  she 
continues  to  love  me.  She  is  an  angel !  I  have  prom- 
ised her  not  to  mention  her  affairs  in  future  even  in  any 
of  my  letters  to  you,  dear  Margaret.  Pray  quiet  any 
reports  you  may  hear,  and  stop  idle  tongues. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Helen  C— 
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LETTER  LV. 

MR,   L TO  GENERAL   P 

Richmond. 

My  dear  Friend, 

I  DO  not  think  I  could  have  borne  with  temper  from 
any  other  man  breathing  the  last  letter  which  I  received 
from  you.  I  am  sensible  that  it  was  written  with  the 
best  intentions  for  my  happiness ;  but  I  must  now  in- 
form you,  that  the  lady  in  question  has  accepted  of  my 
protection,  and  consequently  no  man  who  esteems  me 
can  treat  her  with  disrespect. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question,  what  she  will  sacrifice  for 
me ;  she  has  shown  the  greatest  generosity  and  tender- 
ness of  soul ;  and  I  should  despise  myself,  if  I  did  not 
exert  every  power  to  make  her  happy. — We  are  at  Rich- 
mond ;  but  if  you  write,  direct  to  me  at  my  house  in 
town.  Yours  sincerely, 

LETTER  LVI. 

GENERAL  R TO   BfR.    L— . 

Dream  your  dream  out,  my  dear  L .     Since  you 

are  angry  with  me,  as  Solander  was  with  Sir  Joseph 
Baoiks  for  awakening  him,  I  shall  not  take  the  liberty  of 
shaking  you  any  more.  I  believe  I  shook  you  rather 
too  roughly :  but  I  assure  you  it  was  for  your  good,  as 
people  always  tell  their  friends  when  they  do  the  most 
disagrreeable  things  imaginable.  Forgive  me,  and  I  will 
let  you  dream  in  peace.  You  will  however  allow  me  to 
watch  by  you  while  you  sleep ;  and,  my  dear  somnam- 
bulist, I  may  just  take  care  that  you  do  not  knock  your 
head  against  a  post,  or  fall  into  a  well. 

I  hope  you  will  not  have  any  objection  to  my  paying 
my  respects  to  Lady  Olivia  when  I  come  to  town,  which, 
I  flatter  myself,  I  shall  be  able  to  do  shortly.  The  for- 
tifications here  are  almost  completed. 

Yours  truly, 

J.B. 


ISO  LBONOftA. 

LETTER  LVII. 

OUVIA  TO   MADAMS   DE   P- 


Bichmond, 


Happy  ! — No,  my  dear  Gabrielle,  nor  shall  I  ever  be 
happy,  while  I  have  not  exclusive  possession  of  the 
heart  of  the  man  I  love.  I  have  sacrificed  every  thing 
to  him ;  I  have  a  right  to  expect  that  he  should  sacrifice 
at  least  a  wife  for  me — a  wife  whom  he  only  esteems. 
But  L— —  has  not  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  liberate 
himself  from  the  cobwebs  which  restrain  those  who 
talk  of  conscience,  and  who,  in  fact,  are  only  super- 
stitions. I  see  with  indignation  that  his  soul  is  con- 
tinually struggling  between  passion  for  me  and  a  some- 
thing, I  know  not  what  to  call  it,  that  he  feels  for  this 
wife.  His  thoughts  are  turning  towards  home.  I  be- 
lieve that  to  an  Englishman's  ears  there  is  some  magic 
in  the  words  home  and  wife.  I  used  to  think  foreigners 
ridiculous  for  associating  the  ideas  of  milord  Anglois 
with  roast  beef  and  pudding;  but  I  begin  to  see  that 
they  are  quite  right,  and  that  an  Englishman  has  a  cer- 
tain set  of  inveterate  homely  prejudices,  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  his  well-being,  and  almost  to  his  existence. 
You  may  entice  him  into  the  land  of  sentiment,  and  for 
a  time  keep  him  there ;  but,  refine  and  p<)lish  and  en- 
lighten him  as  you  will,  he  recurs  to  his  own  plain 
sense,  as  he  terms  it,  on  the  first  convenient  opportu- 
nity. In  short,  it  is  lost  labour  to  civilize  him,  for 
sooner  or  later  he  will  Hottentot  again.  Pray  introduce 
that  term,  Gabrielle — you  can  translate  it.  Folr  my  part, 
I  can  introduce  notmng  here;  my  mani^re  d^^tre  is 
really  insupportable ;  my  talents  are  lost ;  I,  who  am 
accustomed  to  shine  in  society,  see  nobody ;  I  might,  as 
Josephine  every  day  observes,  as  well  be  buried  alive. 
Retirement  and  love  are  charming ;  but  then  it  must  be 

perfect  love — ^not  the  equivocating  sort  that  L feels 

for  me,  which  keeps  the  word  of  promise  only  to  the 
ear.  I  bear  every  sort  of  d6sag^6ment  for  him ;  1  make 
myself  a  figure  for  the  finger  of  scorn  to  point  at,  and 
he  insults  me  with  esteem  for  a  wife !  Can  you  con- 
ceive this,  my  amiable  Gabrielle "? — No,  there  are  ridicu- 
lous points  in  the  characters  of  my  countrymen  which 
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yon  will  never  be  able  to  comprehend.  And,  what  is 
still  more  incomprehensible,  it  is  my  fate  to  love  this 
man ;  yes,  passionately  to  love  him ! — But  he  must  give 
me  proof  of  reciprocal  passion.  I  have  too  much  spirit 
to  sacrifice  every  thing  for  him,  who  wUl  sacnfice 
nothing  for  me.  Besides,  1  have  another  motive.  To 
you,  my  faithful  Gabhelle,  I  open  my  whole  heart. 
— Pride  inspires  me  as  well  as  love.  I  am  resolved  that 
Leonora,  the  haughty  Leonora,  shall  live  to  repent  of 
having  insulted  and  exasperated  Olivia.  In  some  situa* 
tions  contempt  can  be  answered  only  by  vengeance; 
and  when  the  malice  of  a  contracted  and  illiberal  mind 
provokes  it,  revenge  is  virtue.  Leonora  has  called  me 
her  enemy,  and  consequently  has  made  me  such.  Tis 
she  has  declared  the  war!  'tis  for  me  to  decide  the 
victory ! 

L ,  I  know,  has  the  offer  of  an  embassy  to  Peters- 
burg.— He  shall  accept  it. — I  will  accompany  him 
thither.  Lady  Leonora  may,  in  his  absence,  console 
herself  with  her  august  counsellor  and  moUier:  that 
proudest  of  earthly  paragons  is  yet  to  be  taught  the  ex- 
tent of  Olivia^s  power.  Adieu,  my  charming  Gabrielle ! 
I  will  carry  your  tenderest  remembrances  to  our  bril- 
liant Russian  princess.  She  has  often  invited  me,  you 
know,  to  pay  her  a  visit,  and  this  will  be  the  ostensible 
object  of  my  journey.  A  horriMe  journey,  to  be  sure ! ! ! 
— But  what  will  not  love  undertake  and  accomplish,  es- 
pecially when  goaded  by  pride,  and  inspirited  by  great 
revenge  ?  Olivia. 


LETTER  LVIII. 

OLnriA  TO   MB.    L ^. 

Victim  to  the  delusions  of  passion,  too  well  I  know 
my  danger,  and  now,  even  now  foresee  my  miserable 
fate.  Too  well  I  know  that  the  delicious  poison  which 
spreads  through  my  frame  exalts,  entrances,  but  to  de- 
stroy. Too  well  I  know  that  the  meteor  fire  which 
shines  so  bright  on  my  path  entices  me  forward  but  to 
plunge  me  in  the  depths  of  infamy.  The  long  warnings 
of  recorded  time  teach  me  that  perjured  man  triumphs, 
disdains,  and  abandons.  Too  well,  alas !  I  know  these 
latal  truths;  too  well  I  feel  my  approaching  doom. 

Vol.  Xlll.— F 
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Yet,  infatnated  as  I  am,  prescience  avails  not ;  the  voice 
of  prudence  warns,  the  hand  of  Heaven  heckons  me  in 
vain. 

My  friend  !  my  more  than  friend,  my  lover !  beloved 
beyond  expression !  you  to  whom  I  immolate  myself, 
you  for  whom  I  sacrifice  more  than  life,  O  whisper  words 
of  peace !  for  you,  and  you  alone  can  tranquillize  this 

agitated  bosom.    Assure  me,  L ,  if  with  truth  you 

can  assure  me,  that  I  have  no  rival  in  your  affections. 
O  tell  me  that  the  name  of  wife  does  not  invalidate  the 
claims  of  love !    Repeat  for  me,  a  thousand  times  re- 
'    peat,  that  I  am  sole  possessor  of  your  heart ! 

The  moment  you  quit  me  I  am  overpowered  with 
melancholy  forebodings.  Scarcely  are  you  out  of  my 
sight,  before  I  dread  that  I  should  never  see  you  more, 
or  that  some  fatality  should  deprive  me  of  your  love. 
When  shall  the  sails  of  love  waft  us  from  this  dangerous 
shore  ?      O !   when  shall  I  dare  to  call    you  mine  ? 

Heavens!  how  many  things  may  intervene 

Let  nothing  detain  you  from  Richmond  this  evening ; 
but  come  not  at  all---come  no  more,  unless  to  reassure 
my  trembling  heart,  and  to  convince  me  that  love  and 
Ofivia  have  banished  every  other  image. 

Olivia. 


LETTER  LIX. 

MR.    L TO    GENERAL    B- 


My  dear  General, 
I  AM  come  to  a  resolution  to  accept  of  that  embassy 
to  Russia  which  I  lately  refused.  My  mind  has  been  in 
such  constant  anxiety  for  some  time  past,  that  my  health 
has  suffered,  and  change  of  air  and  place  are  necessary 
to  me.  You  will  say,  that  the  climate  of  Russia  is  a 
strange  choice  for  an  invalid ;  I  could  indeed  have  wished 
for  a  milder ;  but  in  this  world  we  must  be  content  with 
the  least  of  two  evils.  I  wish  to  have  some  ostensible 
reason  for  going  abroad,  and  this  embassy  is  the  only 
one  that  presents  itself  in  an  unquestionable  shape. 
Any  thing  is  better  than  staying  where  I  am,  and  as  I 
am.  My  motives  are  not  so  entirely  personal  and 
selfish  as  I  have  stated  them.  A  man  who  has  a  grain 
of  feeling  cannot  endure  to  see  the  woman  whom  he 
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loves,  whose  only  failing  is  her  loye,  living  in  a  state  of 
dereliction,  exposed  to  the  silent  scorn  of  her  equals  and 
inferiors,  if  not  to  open  insult.  All  her  fine  talents* 
every  advantage  of  nature  and  education  sacrificed ,  and 
her  sensibility  to  shame  a  perpetual  source  of  misery. 
A  man  must  be  a  brute  if  he  do  n6t  feel  for  a  woman 
whose  affection  for  him  has  reduced  her  to  this  situa- 
tion. My  dehcacy  as  to  female  manners,  and  the  high 
value  I  set  upon  public  opinion  in  all  that  concerns  the 
sex,  make  me  peculiarly  susceptible  and  wretched  in  my 
present  circumstances.  TO  raise  the  drooping  spirits, 
and  support  the  self-approbation  of  a  woman  who  is 
conscious  that  she  has  forfeited  her  claim  to  respect- 
to  make  love  supply  the  place  of  all  she  has  sacrificed 
to  love,  is  a  difficult  and  exquisitely  painful  task.  My 
feelings  render  hers  more  acute,  and  the  very  precau- 
tions which  I  take,  however  delicate,  alarm  and  wound 
her  pride,  by  reminding  her  of  aU  she  wishes  to  forget 
In  this  country  no  woman,  who  is  not  lost  to  shame,  can 
bear  to  live  without  reputation. — I  pass  over  a  great 
many  intermediate  ideas,  my  dear  general ;  your  sense 
and  feeling  will  supply  them.  You  see  the  expediency, 
the  necessity  of  my  accepting  this  embassy.  Olivia 
urges,  how  can  I  refuse  it  ?  She  wishes  to  accompany 
me.  She  made  this  offer  with  such  decision  of  spirit, 
with  such  passionate  tenderness,  as  touched  me  to  the 
very  soul.  A  woman  who  really  loves  absolutely  de- 
votes herself,  and  becomes  insensible  to  every  difficulty 
and  danger ;  to  her  all  parts  of  the  world  are  alike;  all 
she  fears  is  to  be  separated  front  the  object  of  her 
affections. 

But  the  very  excess  of  certain  passions  proves  them 
to  be  genuine.  Even  while  we  blame  the  rashness  of 
those  who  act  from  the  enthusiasm  of  their  natures, 
while  we  foresee  all  the  perils  to  which  they  seem  blind, 
we  tremble  at  their  danger,  we  grow  more  and  more 
interested  for  them  every  moment,  we  admire  their 
courage,  we  long  to  snatch  them  from  their  fate,  we  are 
irresistibly  hurried  along  with  them  down  the  precipice. 

But  why  do  1  say  all  this  to  you,  my  dear  general  I 
To  no  man  upon  earth  could  it  be  more  ineffectually 
addressed.  Let  me  see  you,  however,  before  we  leave 
England.  It  would  be  painful  to  me  to  quit  this  country 
without  taking  leave  of  you,  notwithstanding  all  that 
you  have  lately  done  to  thwart  my  inclinations,  and 

F3 
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notwithstaDding  all  I  may  expect  you  to  say  when  we 
meet.  Probably  I  shall  be  detained  here  some  weeks, 
as  1  must  wait  for  instructions  from  our  court.  I  write 
this  day  to  Lady  Leonora,  to  inform  her  that  I  am  ap- 

Eointed  ambassador  to  Russia.  She  shall  have  all  the 
onours  of  war ;  she  shall  be  treated  with  all  the  re- 
spect to  which  she  is  so  well  entitled.  1  suppose  she 
will  wish  to  reside  with  her  mother  during  my  absence. 
She  cannot  do  better :  she  will  then  be  in  the  most  eligi- 
ble situation,  and  I  shall  be  relieved  from  all  anxiety 
upon  her  account.  She  will  be  perfectly  happy  with 
her  mother.  I  have  often  thought  that  she  was  much 
happier  before  she  married  me  than  she  has  been  since 
our  union. 

I  have  some  curiosity  to  know  whether  she  will  see 
the  prince  when  I  am  gone.  Do  not  mistake  me ;  I  am 
not  jealous :  I  have  too  little  love,  and  too  much  esteem, 
for  Leonora,  to  feel  the  slightest  jealousy.  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  if  I  were  to  stay  in  Russia  for  ten  years,  and 
if  all  the  princes  and  potentates  in  Europe  were  to  be 
at  her  feet,  my  wife  would  conduct  herself  with  the 
most  edifjring  propriety:  but  I  am  a  Uttle  curious  to 
know  how  far  vanity  or  pride  can  console  a  virtuous 
woman  for  the  absence  of  love. 

Yours  truly, 

F.  L. 


LETTER  LX. 

i 

L  MADAME   DE   P TO   OLIVIA. 

Paris. 

You  are  really  decided  then  to  go  to  Russia,  my 
amiable  friend,  and  you  will  absolutely  undertake»tbas 
horrible  voyage !  And  you  are  not  intimidated  by  the 
idea  of  the  immense  distance  between  Petersburg  and 
Paris !  Alas !  I  had  hoped  soon  to  see  you  again.  The 
journey  from  my  convent  to  Paris  was  the  longest  and 
most  formidable  that  I  ever  undertook,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment it  appears  to  me  terrible ;  you  may  conceive  there- 
fore my  admiration  of  your  courage  and  strength  of  mind, 
my  dear  Olivia,  who  are  going  to  brave  the  ocean,  turn- 
ing your  back  on  Paris,  and  every  moment  receding 
from  our  polished  centre  of  attraction,  to  perish  perhaps 


among  mountains  of  ice.  Mon  Diea!  it  makes  me 
shudder  to  think  of  it.  But  if  it  fdeases  Heaven  that 
you  should  once  arrive  at  Petersburg,  you  will  crown 
your  tresses  with  diamonds,  you  will  envelop  yourself 
with  those  super^  furs  of  the  north,  and,  smiling  at  all 
the  dangers  you  nave  passed,  you  will  be  yours^  a 
thousand  times  more  dangerous  than  they.  You,  who 
have  lived  so  long  at  Paris,  who  speak  our  language  in 
all  its  shades  of  elegance ;  you,  who  have  divined  all 
our  secrets  of  pleasing,  who  have  caught  our  very  air 

**  Et  la  grace,  encore  plus  belle  que  la  beaat6  ;** 

you,  who  are  absolutely  a  French  woman,  and  a  Pari- 
sian, what  a  sensation  you  will  produce  at  Petersburg! 
— Quels  succes  vous  attendent ! — Quels  hommages ! 

You  will  have  the  goodness  to  offer  my  tenderest 
sentiments,  and  the  assurances  of  my  perfect  -respegt, 
to  our  dear  princess ;  you  will  also  find  the  proper  mo- 
ment to  remind  her  of  the  promise  she  made  to  send  me 
specimens  of  the  fine  ermines  and  sables  of  her  country. 
For  my  part,  I  used  to  be,  1  confess,  iw  a  great  error 
with  respect  to  furs :  I  always  acknowledged  them  to 
be  rich,  but  avoided  them  as  heavy  ;  1  considered  them 
as  fitter  for  the  stiff  magnificence  of  an  empress  of  all 
the  Russias  than  for  the  light  elegance  of  a  Parisian 
beauty ;  but  our  charming  princess  convinced  me  that 
this  is  a  heresy  in  taste.  When  I  beheld  the  grace  with 
which  she  wore  her  ermine,  and  the  art  with  which 
she  knew  how  to  vary  its  serpent  folds  as  she  moved, 
or  as  she  spoke ;  the  variety  it  gave  to  her  costume 
and  attitudes;  the  development  it  afforded  to  a  fine 
hand  and  arm,  the  resource  in  the  pauses  of  conver- 
sation, and  that  soft  and  attractive  air  which  it  seemed 
to  impart  even  to  the  play  of  her  w^it,  I  could  no  loujger 
refuse  my  homage  to  ermine.  Such  is  the  despotism 
of  beauty  over  all  the  objects  of  taste  and  fashion ;  ^md 
so  it  is,  that  a  woman  of  sense,  address,  and  sentiment, 
let  her  be  born  or  thrown  by  fate  where  she  may,  will . 
always  know  how  to  avail  herself  of  every  possible 
advantage  of  nature  and  art.  Nothing  will  be  too  trifling 
or  too  vast  for  her  genius. 

I  must  make  you  understand  nie,  my  dear  Ohvia; 
your  Gabrielle  is  not  so  frivolous  as  simpletons  imagine. 
FrivoUty  is  arf%xcellent,  because  an  unsuspected,  mask, 
under  which  serious  and  important  designs  maybe  safely 
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concealed.  I  would  explain  myself  further,  but  must 
now  go  to  the  opera  to  see  the  new  ballet.  Let  me 
know,  my  interesting",  my  sublime  OUvia,  when  you  are 
positively  determined  on  your  voyage  to  Petersburg ; 
and  then  you  shall  become  acquaint^  with  your  friend 
as  a  politician.  Her  friendship  for  you  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  a  mere  intercourse  of  sentiment,  but  will,  if  you 
have  courage  to  second  her  views,  give  you  a  secret 
yet  decisive  weight  and  consequence,  of  which  you  have 
hitherto  never  dreamed.  Adieu.  These  gentlemen  are 
80  impatient,  I  must  go.  Bum  the  last  page  of  this  let- 
ter, and  the  whole  of  my  next  as  soon  as  you  have  read 
it,  I  conjure  you,  my  dear. 

Gabriellb  de  P . 


LETTER  LXI. 

GENERAL   B TO    MR.   L- 


Dear 

I  HAVE  time  but  to  write  one  line  to  satisfy  that  philo- 
sophical curiosity,  which,  according  to  your  injunctions, 
I  will  not  denominate  jealousy — except  when  I  talk  to 
myself. 

You  have  a  philosophical  curiosity  to  know  whether 
your  wife  will  see  the  prince  in  your  absence.  I  saw 
his  favourite  yesterday,  who  complained  to  me  that  his 
highness  had  been  absolutely  refused  admittance  at  your 
castle,  notwithstanding  he  had  made  many  ingenious 

and  some  bold  attempts  to  see  Lady  Leonora  L m 

the  absence  of  her  faithless  husband. 

As  to  vour  scheme  of  going  to  Russia,  you  will  be 
obliged,  luckily,  to  wait  for  some  time  for  instruction, 
and  in  the  interval  it  is  to  be  hoped  you  will  recover 
yonr  senses.     I  shall  see  you  as  soon  as  possible. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  B. 
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LETTER  LXII. 

Mja)AME   DE   P TO   LADY   OLIVIA. 

Paris. 

As  our  vanity  always  endeavours  to  establish  a  bal- 
ance between  our  own  perfections  and  those  of  our 
friends,  I  must  flatter  myself,  ray  dear  Olivia,  that  in 
compensation  for  that  courage  and  ardent  imagination 
in  which  you  are  so  much  my  superior,  I  possess  some 
little  advantages  over  you  in  my  scientific,  hereditary 
knowledge  of  court  intrigue,  and  of  the  arts  of  repre- 
sentation ;  all  which  will  be  necessary  to  you  in  your 
character  of  ambassadress :  you  will  in  fact  deserve  this 
title,  for  of  course  you  will  govern  the  English  ambas- 
sador, whom  you  honour  with  your  love.    And  of  course 
you  will  appear  with  splendour,  and  you  will  be  particu- 
larly careful  to  have  your  traineau  well  appointed.    Pray 
remember  that  one  of  your  horses  must  gallop,  while 
the  other  trots,  or  you  are  nobody.     It  will  also  be 
^solutely  necessary  to  have  a  numerous  retinue  of 
servants,  because  this  suits  the  Russian  idea  of  magnifi- 
cence.    You  must  have,  as  the  Russian  nobles  always 
had  in  Paris,  four  servants  constantly  to  attend  your 
equipage ;  one  to  carry  the  flambeau,  another  to  open 
the  door,  and  a  couple  to  carry  you  into  and  out  of  your 
carriage.     I  beseech  you  to  bear  in  mind  perpetually 
that  you  are  to  be  as  helpless  as  possible.     A  French- 
man of  my  acquaintance,  who  spent  nine  years  in  Rus- 
sia, tfJld  me,  that  in  his  first  setting  out  at  Petersburg, 
he  was  put  on  his  guard  in  this  particular  by  a  speech 
of  his  Russian  valet-de-chambre : — "  Sir,  the  English- 
man you  visited  to-day  cannot  be  worthy  of  your  ac; 
quaintance  ;  he  cannot  be  a  gentleman.     Son  valet  me» 
dit  qu'il  se  deshabille  seul ! ! !" 

1  suppose  you  take  Josephine  with  you ;  she  will  be  ^ 
an  inestimable  treasure ;  and  I  shall  make  it  my  business 
to  send  you  the  first  advices  of  Paris  fashions,  which 
her  talents  will  not  fail  to  comprehend  and  execute. 
My  charming  Olivia !  you  will  be  the  model  of  taste  and 
elegance!  Do  not  suspect  that  dress  is  carrying  me 
away  from  politics.  I  assure  you  I  know  what  I  am 
about,  and  am  going  straight  to  my  object.    The  art  of 
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attending  to  triffes  is  the  art  of  governing  the  wotT<I,  tt9 
all  historians  know,  who  hare  gone  to  the  bottom  of 
affairs.  Was  not  the  face-  of  Europe  changed  by  a  dish 
of  tea  thrown  on  Mrs.  Masham's  gown,  as  Voltaire  with 
penetrating  genius  remarks  ?  Women,  without  a  doubt^ 
understand  the  importance  of  trifles  better  than  men  do, 
and  consequently  always  move  in  secret  the  slight 
springs  of  that  vast  roachine,  the  civilized  world.  la 
not  your  ambition  roused,  my  Olivia  1  You  must, 
however,  lay  aside  a  little  of  your  romance,  and  not 
approach  the  political  machine  while  you  are  intoxi- 
cated with  love,  else  you  will  blunder  infallibly,  and  do 
infinite  and  irreparable  mischief  to  yourself  and  your 
friends. 

Permit  me  to  tell  you,  that  you  have  been  a  little 
spoiled  by  sentimental  novels,  which  are  good  only  to* 
talk  of  when  one  must  show  sensibility,  but  destructive 
as  rules  of  action.  By  the  false  lights  which  these 
writers,  who  know  nothing  of  the  world,  have  throw  a 
vpon  objects,,  you  have  been  deluded ;  you  have  been 
led  to  mistake  the  means  for  the  end.  Love  has  been 
with  you  the  sole  end  of  love ;  whereas  it  ought  to  be 
the  beginning  of  power.  No  matter  for  the  past ;  the 
future  is  yours :  at  our  age  this  future  must  be  dexter- 
ously managed..  A  woman  of  spirit,  and,  what  is  better, 
of  sense,  must  always  take  care  that  in  her  heart  the 
age  of  love  is  not  prolonged  beyond  the  age  of  being 
beloved.  In  these  times  a  woman  has  no  choice  at  a 
certain  period  but  polities,  or  bel-esnrit ;  for  devotion, 
which  used  to  be  a  resource,  is  no  longer  in  fashion;. 
We  must  all  take  a  part,  my  dear ;  I  assure  you  I  have 
taken  mine  decidedly,  and  I  predict  that  you  wil]^  take 
yours  with  brilliant  success^  How  often  must  one  cry 
m  the  ears  of  lovers — Love  must  die  \  must  die  \  must 
die !  But  you,  my  dear  Olivia,  will  not  be  deaf  to  the 
warning  voice  of  common  sense.  Your  own  experi- 
ence has  on  former  occasions  convinced  you,  that  pas- 
sion cannot  be  eternal ;  and  at  present,  if  I  mistake  not, 
there  is  in  your  love  a  certain  mixture  of  other  feelings, 
a  certain  alloy,  which  wiH  make  it  happily  ductile  and 
manageable.  When  your  triumph  over  the  wife  is 
complete,  ][^8sion  for  the  husband  will  insensibly  decay ; 
and  this  will  be  fortunate  for  you,  because  assuredly 
your  ambassador  would  not  choose  to  remain  all  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  love  and  in  exile  at  Petessbuxg.    AH 
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these  English  are  afflicted  with  the  maladle  du  pays ; 
and,  as  you  observe  so  well,  the  words  home  and  wife 
have  ridiculous  but  unconquerable  power  over  their 
minds.    What  will  become  of  you,  my  friend,  when  this 

Mr.  L chooses  to  return  to  England  to  his  castle, 

&c.  1  You  could  not  accompany  him.  You  must  pro- 
vide in  time  against  this  catastrophe,  or  you  will  oe  a 
deserted,  disgraced,  undone  woman,  my  dear  friend. 

No  one  should  begin  to  act  a  romance  who  has  not 
well  considered  the  denouement.  It  is  a  charming  thins 
to  mount  with  a.  friend  in  a  balloon,  amid  crowds  of 
spectators,  who  admire  the  fine  spectacle,  and  applaud 
the  courage  of  the  aerostats ;  the  losing  sight  of  this 
earth,  and  the  being  in  or  above  the  clouds,  must  also 
be  delightful :  but  the  moment  will  come  when  the  trav- 
ellers descend,  and  then  begins  the  danger ;  then  they 
differ  about  throwing  out  Uie  ballast,  the  balloon  is 
rent  in  the  quarrel,  it  sinks  with  frightful  rapidity,  and 
they  run  the  hazard,  like  the  poor  Marquis  d^Arlande, 
of  being  spitted  upon  the  spire  of  the  Invalides,  or  of 
being  entangled  among  wooas  and  briers — at  last,  aUght- 
ing  upon  the  earth,  our  adventurers,  fati^ed  and  bruised, 
and  disappointed,  come  out  of  their  shattered  tri- 
umphal car,  exposed  to  the  derision  of  the  changeable 
multitude. 

Every  thing  in  this  world  is  judged  of  by  success. 
Your  voyage  to  Petersburg,  my  dear  Olivia,  must  not 
be  a  mere  adventure  of  romance ;  as  a  party  of  pleasure 
it  would  be  ridiculous ;  we  must  make  something  more 
of  it.  Enclosed  is  a  letter  to  a  Russian  nobleman,  an 
old  lover  of  mine,  who  I  understand  is  in  favour.  He 
will  certainly  be  at  your  command.  He  is  a  man  pos- 
sessed by  the  desire  of  having  reputation  among  for- 
eigners, vain  of  the  preference  of  our  sex,  generous  even 
to  prodigality.  By  his  means  you  will  be  immediately 
placed  on  an  easy  footing  with  all  the  leading  persons 
of  the  Russian  court.  You  will  go  on  from  one  step  to 
another,  till  you  are  at  the  height  which  I  have  in  view. 
Now  for  my  grand  object. — No,  not  now — for  I  have 
forty  little  notes  about  nothings  to  write  this  morning. 
Great  things  hang  upon  tliese  nothings,  so  they  should 
not  be  neglected.  I  must  leave  you,  my  amiable  Ohvia, 
and  defer  my  grand  object  till  to-morrow. 

«  Gabrielle  de  P . 

F3 
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LETTER  LXm. 

lionora  to  the  duchess  of 

Dear  Mother, 
This  moment  1  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  L- 


He  has  accepted  of  an  embassy  to  Petersburg.  I  camiot 
guess  by  the  few  lines  he  has  written,  whether  or  not 
he  wishes  that  I  should  accompany  him.  Most  ardently 
I  wish  it ;  but  if  my  offer  should  be  refused,  or  if  it 
shpuld  be  accepted  only  because  it  could  not  be  well  re- 
fused ;  if  1  should  be  a  burden,  a  restraint  upon  him,  I 
should  wish  m}r8elf  dead. 

Perhaps  he  accepts  of  this  embassy  on  purpose  that 
he  may  leave  me  and  take  another  person  with  him :  or 

gerhaps,  dearest  mother  (I  hardly  dare  to  hope  it) — ^per- 
aps  he  vrishes  to  break  off*  that  connexion,  and  goes  to 
Russia  to  leave  temptation  behind  him.  I  know  that 
fhi»  embassy  was  offered  to  him  some  weeks  ago,  and 
he  had  then  no  thoughts  of  accepting  it.  O  that  I  could 
see  into  his  heart — that  heart  which  used  to  be  always 
open  to  me !  If  I  could  discover  what  his  wishes  are,  I 
should  know  what  mine  ought  to  be.  I  have  thoughts 
of  going  tatown  inmiediately  to  see  him ;  at  least  I  may 
take  leave  of  him.  Do  you  approve  of  it  1  Write  the 
moment  you  receive  this :  but  I  need  not  say  that,  for  I 
am  sure  you  will  do  so.    Dearest  mother,  ytju  have  pro- 

Ehesied  that  his  heart  will  return  ta  me,  and  on  this 
ope  I  live. 

Your  ever  affectionate  daughter, 

LcoiroRA  L 1 
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LETTER  LXIV. 

THE  DUCHESS  OP  TO  LEONORA. 

Yes,  my  dear,  I  advise  you  by  all  means  to  go  to  town, 
and  to  see  your  husband.  Your  desire  to  accompany 
him  to  Russia  he  will  know  before  you  see  him,  for  I 
have  just  written  and  despatched  an  express  to  him  with 
your  last  letter,  and  with  all  those  which  I  have  received 
from  you  within  these  last  six  months.    Leave  Mr. 

L time  to  read  them  before  he  sees  you ;  and  do 

not  hurry  or  fatigue  yourself  unnecessarily.  You  know 
that  an  embassy  cannot  be  arranged  in  two  days ;  there- 
fore travel  by  easy  journeys :  you  cannot  do  otherwise 
without  hazard.  Your  courage  in  offering  to  undertaJ^e 
this  long  voyage  with  your  husband  is  worthy  of  you, 
my  beloved  daughter.  God  bless  and  preserve  you  !  If 
you  go  to  Petersburg,  let  me  know  in  time,  that  I  may 
see  you  before  you  leave  England.  I  will  be  at  any 
moment  at  any  place  you  appoint. 

Your  affectionate  mother. 


LETTER  LXV. 

THE  DUCHESS   OF  TO  MR.  L- 


Perhaps  this  letter  may  find  you  at  the  feet  of  your 
mistress.  Spare  me,  sir,  a  few  moments  from  your 
pleasures.  You  may  perhaps  expect  reproaches  from 
the  mother  of  your  wife ;  but  let  me  assure  you  that 
you  have  none  to  apprehend.  For  my  daughter's  sake, 
if  not  for  yours,  I  would  forbear.  Never  was  departing 
love  recalled  by  the  voice  of  reproach ;  you  shall  not 
hear  it  from  me,  you  have  not  heard  it  from  Leonora. 
But  mistake  not  the  cause  of  her  forbearance ;  let  it  not 
be  attributed  to  pusillanimity  of  temper,  or  insensibility 
of  heart. 

Enclosed  I  send  you  all  the  letters  which  my  daughter 
has  written  to  me  from  the  first  day  of  her  acquaintance 
with  Lady  Olivia  to  this  hour.  From  these  you  will  be 
enabled  to  judge  of  what  she  has  felt  for  some  months 
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past,  and  of  the  actual  state  of  her  heart ;  you  win  see 
all  the  tenderness  and  all  the  strength  of  her  soul. 

It  has  ever  been  my  fixed  opinion,  that  a  wife  wha 
loves  her  husband,  and  who  has  possessed  his  affections, 
may  reclaim  them  from  the  hire  of  the  most  artful  of 
her  sex,  by  persevering  kindness,  temper,  and  good 
sense,  unless  indeed  her  husband  be  a  fool  or  a  libertine. 
I  have  prophesied  that  my  daughter  will  regain  your 
heart ;  and  upon  this  prophecy,  to  use  her  own  expres- 
sion, she  lives.  And  even  now,  when  its  accomplish- 
ment is  far  removed,  I  am  so  steady  in  my  opinion  of 
her  and  of  you, — so  convinced  of  the  uniform  result  of 
certain  conduct  upon  the  human  mind,  that  undismayed 
I  repeat  my  prophecjr. 

Were  you  to  remain  in  this  kingdom,  I  should  leave 
things  to  their  natural  course ;  I  should  not  interfere  so 
far  even  as  to  send  you  Leonora^s  letters :  but  as  you 
may  be  separated  for  years,  I  think  it  necessary  now  to 
put  into  your  hands  incontrovertible  pnroofs  of  what  she 
18,  and  what  she  has  been.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  am 
so  weak  as  to  expect  that  the  perusal  of  these  letters 
will  work  a  sudden  change :  but  it  is  fit,  that  before  you 
leave  England  you  should  know  that  Leonora  is  not  a 
cold,  sullen,  or  offended  wife ;  but  one  who  loves  you 
most  tenderly,  most  generously;  who,  concealing  the 
agony  of  her  heart,  waits  with  resignation  for  the  time 
when  she  will  be  your  refuge,  and  the  permanent  blessing 
of  your  life. 


LETTER  LXVI. 

MADAME   DK   P TO   OLfVIA. 

Paris. 

And  now,  my  charming  Olivia,  raise  your  fine  eyes  as 
high  as  ambition  can  look,  and  you  will  perhaps  discover 
my  grand  object.  You  do  not  see  it  yet.  Look  again. 
Do  you  not  see  the  Emperor  of  Russia  1  What  would 
you  thiiJt  of  him  for  a  lover?  If  it  were  only  for 
novelty's  sake,  it  would  really  be  pleasant  to  have  a  czar 
at  one's  feet.  Reign  in  his  heart,  and  you  in  fact  seat 
yourself  invisibly  on  the  throne  of  all  the  Russias: 
thence  what  a  commanding  prospect  you  have  of  the 
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iaffairs  of  Europe !  and  how  we  should  govern  the  world 
at  our  ease !  The  project  is  bold,  but  not  impracticable. 
The  ancients  represent  Cupid  riding  the  Numidian  lion ; 
and  why  should  he  not  tame  the  Russian  bear  ?  It  would 
make  a  pretty  design  for  a  vignette.  I  can  engrave  as 
well  as  La  Pompadour  could  at  least,  and  anticipating 
your  victory,  my  charming  Olivia,  I  will  engrave  Cupid 
leading  the  bear  in  a  chain  of  flowers.  This  shall  be  my 
seal.    Mon  cachet  de  faveur. 

Courage,  my  fair  politician!  You  have  a  difficult 
task ;  but  the  glory  is  in  proportion  to  the  labour ;  and 
those  who  value  power  properly  are  paid  by  its  acquisi- 
tion for  all  possible  fatigue  and  hardships.  With  your 
knowledge  of  our  modes,  you  will  be  at  Petersburg  the 
arbitress  of  delights.  You  have  a  charming  taste  and 
invention  for  fgtes  and  spectacles.  Teach  these  people 
to  vary  their  pleasures.  Their  monarch  must  adore 
you,  if  you  bamsh  from  his  presence  that  most  dreadful 
enemy  of  kings,  and  most  obstinate  resident  of  courts, 
ennui.  Trust,  my  Olivia,  neither  to  your  wit,  nor  your 
beauty,  nor  your  accomplishments,  but  employ  your 
"  various  arts  of  trifling  prettily,"  and,  take  my  word 
for  it,  you  will  succeed. 

As  I  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  sending  yon 
another  private  letter,  and  as  lemon-juice,  goulard,  and 
all  those  sympathetic  inks  are  subject  to  unlucky  acci- 
dents, I  must  send  you  all  my  secret  instructions  by  the 
present  safe  conveyance. 

You  must  absolutely'  sacrifice,  my  dear  child,  all  your 
romantic  notions,  and  all  your  taste  for  love,  to  the 
grand  object.  The  czar  must  not  have  the  slightest  cause 
for  jealousy.  These  czars  make  nothing,  you  know, 
of  cutting  off  their  mistresses'  pretty  heads  upon  the 
bare  suspicion  of  an  intrigue.  But  you  must  do  what  is 
still  more  difficult  than  to  be  constant,  you  must  yield 
your  will,  and,  what  is  more,  you  must  never  let  this 
czar  guess  that  his  will  is  not  always  your  pleasure. 
Your  humour,  your  tastes,  your  wishes  must  be  inces- 
santly and  with  alacrity  sacrificed  to  his.  You  must 
submit  to  the  constraint  of  eternal  court  ceremony  and 
court  dissimulation.  You  must  bear  to  be  surrounded 
with  masks,  instead  of  the  human  face  divine ;  and  in- 
stead of  fellow-creatures,  you  must  content  yourself 
with  puppets.  You  will  have  the  amusement  of  pulling 
the  wires :  but  remember  that  you  must  wear  a  mask 
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perpetually,  as  well  as  others,  and  never  attempt  to  speak, 
and  never  expect  to  hear  the  language  of  truth  or  of  the 
heart.    You  must  not  be  the  dupe  of  attachment  in  those 
who  call  themselves  friends,  or  zealous  and  affectionate 
servants,  &c.  &c.    You  must  have  sufficient  strength 
of  character  to  bear  continually  in  mind  that  all  these 
professions  are  mere  words,  that  all  these  people  are 
alike  false,  and  actuated  but  by  oiie  motive — self-interest. 
To  secure  yourself  from  secret  and  open  enemies,  you 
must  further  have  sufficient  courage  to  live  without  a 
friend  or  a  confidante,  for  such  persons  at  court  are  only 
spies — traitors  in  the  worst  forms.  All  this  is  melancholy 
and  provoking,  to  be  sure;  but  all  this  you  must  see 
without  feeling,  or  at  least  without  showing  a  spark  of 
indignation.    A  sentimental  misanthropist,  male  or  fe- 
male, is  quite  out  of  place  at  court.    You  must  see  all 
that  is  odious  and  despicable  in  human  nature  in  a  comic 
ppint  of  view ;  and  you  must  consider  your  fellow-crea- 
tures as  objects  to  be  laughed  at,  not  to  be  hated. 
Laughter,  besides  being  good  for  the  health,  and  conse- 
quently for  the  complexion,  always  implies  superiority. 
Without  this  gratification  to  our  vanity  there  would  be 
no   possibility   of  enduring  that  eternal  penance   of 
hypocrisy,  and  that  solitary  state  of  suspicion,  to  which 
the  ambitious  condemn  themselves.    I  fear,  my  romantic 
Olivia,  that  yoii^  who  are  a  person  used  to  yield  to  first 
impressions,  and  not  quite  accustomed  to  subdue  your 
passions  to  your  interest,  will  think  that  politics  require 
too  much  from  you,  almost  as  much  as  constancy  or 
religion.     But  consider  the  difference!   for  heaven's 
sake,  my  dear,  consider  the  greatness  of  our  object ! 
Woiid  to  God  that  I  had  the  eloquence  of  Bossuet,  and 
1  would  make  you  a  convert  from  love  and  a  proselyte 
to  glory.    Dare,  my  Olivia,  to  be  a  martjrr  to  ambition ! 
See  !  already  high  m  air  she  holds  a  crown  over  your 
head — it  is  almost  within  your  grasp — stretch  out  your 
white  arm  and  seize  it — ^fear  not  the  thorns! — every 
crown  has  thorns — ^but  who  upon  that  account  ever  yet 
refused  one  ?    My  dear  empress,  I  have  the  honour  to 
kiss  your  powerful  hands. 

Gabrielle  de  P 
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LETTER  LXVn. 

. TO   GENERAL  B . 

Mr  DEAR  Friend, 

You  need  not  hurry  yourself  to  come  to  town  on  mj 
account,  for  by  this  change  of  ministry  my  embassy  wiU 
be  delayed  some  weeks. 

A  few  days  ago  this  delay  would  have  been  a  terrible 
disappointment  to  me ;  yet  now  I  feel  it  a  respite.    A 
resiHte !  you  will  exclaim.    Yes,  my  dear  friend — so  it 
is.    Such  is  the  heart  of  man !— «o  changeable,  so  con- 
tradictory, so  much  at  variance  with  itself  from  day  to 
day,  from  hour  to  hour.    1  believe,  from  what  I  now 
feel,  that  every  man  under  the  dominion  of  passion  is 
reduced  to  a  most  absurd  and  miserable  condition.    I 
have  just  been  reading  some  letters  from  Leonora,  which 
have  wrung  ray  heart ;  letters  addressed  to  her  mother, 
laying  open  every  feeling  of  her  mind  for  some  months. 
My  dear  friend,  what  injustice  have  I  done  to  this  admi- 
rable woman !    With  what  tenderness,  with  what  deli- 
cacy has  she  loved  me !  while  I,  mistaking  modesty  for 
coldness,  foi*titude  for  indifference,  have  neglected,  in- 
jured, and  abandoned  her !    With  what  sweetness  of 
temper,  with  what  persevering  goodness  has  she  borne 
with  me,  while,  intoxicated  with  passion,  I  saw  every 
thing  in  a  false  point  of  view !    How  often  have  I  satis- 
fied myself  with  the  persuasion  that  she  scarcely  ob- 
served my  attachment  to  Olivia,  or  beheld  it  uncon- 
cerned, secure  by  the  absence  of  love  from  the  pangs 
of  jealousy !    How  often  have  1  accused  her  oi  insen- 
sibility, while  her  heart  was  in  tortures !     Olivia  was 
deceived  also,  and  conihrmed  me  in  this  cruel  error. 
And  all  that  time  Leonora  was  defending  her  rival,  and 
pleading  her  cause !     With  what  generosity,  with  what 
magnanimity  she  speaks  of  Olivia  in  those  letters !    Her 
confidence  was  unbounded,  her  soul  above  suspicion; 
to  the  very  last  she  doubted  and  blamed  herself — 
dear,  amiable  woman!  blamed  herself  for  our  faults, 
for  feeling  that  jealousy  which  no  wife  who  loved  aa 
she  did  could  possibly  subdue.     She  never  betrayed  it 
by  a  single  word  or  look  of  reproach.    Even  though  shet 
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fainted  at  that  cursed  f^te  champ^tre,  yet  the  moment 
she  came  to  her  senses,  she  managed  so  that  none  of 
the  spectators  could  suspect  she  thought  Olivia  was  her 
rival.  My  dear  general,  you  will  forgive  me — as  long 
as  1  praise  Leonora  you  will  understand  me.  At  last 
you  will  acknowledge  that  I  do  justice  to  the  merits  of 
my  wife.  Justice !  no — 1  am  unworthy  of  her.  I  have 
no  heart  like  hers  to  offer  in  return  for  such  love.  She 
wishes  to  g:o  with  me  to  Petersburg ;  she  has  forborne 
to  make  tMs  offer  directly  to  me ;  but  I  know  it  from 
her  last  letter  to  her  mother,  which  now  lies  before  me. 
How  can  I  refuse  1 — and  how  can  I  accept  1  My  soul 
is  torn  with  violence  different  ways.  How  can  I  leave 
Leonora ;  and  how  can  I  tear  myself  from  Olivia ! — 
even  if  her  charms  had  no  power  over  my  heart,  how 
could  I  with  honour  desert  the  woman  who  has  sacri- 
ficed every  thing  for  me !  I  will  not  shield  myself  from 
you,  my  friend,  behind  the  word  honour.  See  me  as  you 
have  always  seen  me,  without  disguise,  and  now  with- 
out defence.  I  respect,  I  love  Leonorar— but,  alas !  I 
am  in  love  with  Olivia ! 

Yours  ever, 

F.  L . 


LETTER  LXVIIl. 

MB.    L TO   OLIVIA. 

Triumphant  as  you  are  over  my  heart,  dear  enchant- 
ing Olivia !  you  cannot  make  me  false.  1  cannot,  even 
to  appease  your  anger,  deny  this  morning  what  I  said 
last  night.  It  is  inconsistent  with  all  your  professions, 
with  your  character,  with  your  generous  disposition,  to 
desire  me  to  "  abjure  Leonora  for  ever  r  it  would  be 
to  render  myself  for  ever  unworthy  of  Olivia.  I  am 
convinced,  that  had  you  read  the  letters  of  which  I 
spoke,  you  would  have  been  touched,  you  would 
have  been  struck  by  them  as  I  was :  instead'  of  being 
hurt  and  displeased  by  the  impression  that  they  made 
upon  me,  you  would  have  sympathized  in  my  feel- 
ings, you  would  have  been  indignant  if  I  had  not  ad- 
mired, you  would  have  detested  and  despised  me  if  I 
could  have  been  insensible  to  "  so  much  goodness  and 
generosity  J*'*    I  repeat  my  words :  I  will  not  ^^retracti'^  \ 
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cannot  "  repent  of  them, "  My  dear  Olivia !  when  you  re* 
fleet  upon  what  is  past,  I  am  persuaded  you  will  acknow- 
ledge that  your  sensibility  made  you  unjust.  Indeedi 
my  love,  you  did  not  show  your  usual  candour ;  I  had 
just  read  all  that  Leonora  had  written  of  you,  all  that 
she  had  urged  against  her  mother  in  your  defence,  even 
when  she  had  most  cause  to  be  irritated  against  us ;  I 
could  not  avoid  being  shocked  by  the  different  manner 
in  which  you  spoke  of  her.  Perhaps  I  told  you  so  too 
abruptly :  if  I  had  loved  you  less,  I  should  have  been 
more  cautious  and  more  calm — ^if  I  had  esteemed  you 
less,  calmer  still.  I  could  then,  possibly,  have  borne  to 
hear  you  speak  in  a  mann«r  unbecoming  yourself.  For- 
give me  the  pain  I  gave  you — the  pain  1  now  give  you, 
my  dearest  Olivia !  My  sim;erity  is  the  best  security 
you  can  have  for  my  future  live.  Banish  therefore  this 
unjust,  this  causeless  jealousy :  moderate  this  excessive 
sensibility  for   both  our  sakes,  and  depend  upon  the 

Eower  you  have  over  my  heart.  You  cannot  conceive 
ow  much  I  have  felt  from  this  misunderstanding — the 
first  we  have  ever  had.  Let  it  be  the  last.  I  have  spent 
a  sleepless  night.  I  am  detained  in  town  by  provoking, 
tiresome,  but  necessary  business.  Meet  me  in  the  even- 
ing with  smiles,  my  Olivia :  let  me  behold  in  those  fas- 
cinating eyes  their  wonted  expression,  and  hear  from 
your  voice  its  usual,  its  natural  tone  of  tenderness  and 
love. 

Ever  devotedly  yours, 

F.  L . 


LETTER  LXIX. 

OLIVIA.  TO   MR.    L 


You  have  spoken  daggers  to  me !  Come  not  to  Rich- 
mond this  evening !  I  cannot — will  not  see  you !  Not 
for  the  universe  would  I  see  you  with  my  present  feel- 
ings ! 

Write  to  me  more  letters  like  that  which  I  have  just 
received.  Dip  your  pen  in  gall ;  find  words  more  bitter 
than  those  which  you  have  already  used.  Accuse  me 
of  want  of  candour,  want  of  generosity,  want  of  every 
amiable,  every  estimable  quality.  Upbraid  me  with  the 
loss  of  all  of  which  you  have  bereft  me.    Recollect 
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every  sacrifice  that  I  have  made,  and,  if  you  can,  imagine 
every  sacrifice  that  I  would  stiJl  make  for  you — 
peace  of  mind,  friends,  country,  fortune,  fame,  virtue ; 
name  them  all,  and  triumph — and  disdain  your  triumph ! 
Remind  me  how  low  I  am  fallen — ^sink  me  lower  still — 
insult,  debase,  humble  me  to  the  dust.  Exalt  my  rival, 
unroll  to  my  aching  eyes  the  emblazoned  catalogue  of 
her  merits,  her  claims  to  your  esteem,  your  affection ; 
number  them  over,  dwell  upon  those  that  I  have  for- 
feited, those  which  can  never  be  regained ;  tell  me  that 
such  merits  are  above  all  price ;  assure  me  that  beyond 
all  her  sex  you  respect,  you  admire,  you  love  your  wife ; 
say  it  with  enthusiasm,  with  fire  in  your  eyes,  with  all 
the  energy  of  passion  in  your  voice ;  then  bid  me  sym- 
pathize in  your  feelings — bjd  me  banish  jealousy — won- 
der at  my  alarm — call  my  sorrow  anger — conjure  me  to 
restrain  my  sensibility !  Restrain  my  sensibility  !  Un- 
happy Olivia !  he  is  tired  of  your  love.  Let  him  then 
at  Once  tell  me  the  dreadful  truth,  and  I  will  bear  it. 
Any  evil  is  better  than  uncertainty,  than  lingering  hope. 
Drive  all  hope  from  my  mind.  Bid  fne  despair  and  die 
— ^but  do  not  stretch  me  on  the  rack  of  jealousy ! — Yet  if 
such  be  your  cruel  pleasure,  enjoy  it.  Determine  how 
much  I  can  endure  and  live.  Stop  just  at  the  point 
when  human  nature  sinks,  that  you  may  not  lose  your 
victim,  that  she  may  linger  on  from  day  to  day,  your 
sport  and  your  derision. 

Olivia. 


LETTER  LXX. 

MR.    L TO    GENERAL   B- 


My  dear  General, 
You  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  Olivia  and  I  have  been  in 
a  state  of  warfare  for  some  days  past,  and  you  will  be 
still  more  pleased  when  you  learn  the  cause  of  our  quar- 
rel. On  the  day  that  1  had  been  reading  Leonora's  let- 
ters I  was  rather  later  at  Richmond  than  usual.  Olivia, 
offended,  insisted  upon  knowing  by  what  I  could  possi- 
bly have  been  detained.  Her  anger  knew  no  bounds 
when  she  heard  the  truth.  She  made  use  of  some  ex- 
pressions, in  speaking  of  my  wife,  which  I  could  not, 
1  hope,  have  borne  at  any  time,  but  which  shocked  me 
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beyond  measure  at  that  moment.  I  defended  Leonora 
with  warmth.  Olivia,  in  a  scornful  tone,  talked  of  my 
wife's  coldness  of  disposition,  and  bade  me  compare  Lady 
Leonora's  love  with  hers.  It  was  a  comparison  I  had  it 
more  in  my  power  to  make  than  Olivia  was  aware 
of;  it  was  the  most  disadvantageous  moment  for  her  in 
which  that  comparison  could  be  made.  She  saw  or  sus- 
pected my  feelings,  and  perceived  that  all  she  had  said 
of  my  Leonora's  incapability  of  loving  produced  an  effect 
directly  contrary  to  her  expectations.  Transported  by 
jealousy,  she  then  threw  out  hints  respecting  the  prince. 
I  spoke  as  I  felt,  indignantly.  I  know  not  precisely 
what  1  said,  but  Olivia  and  I  parted  in  anger.  I  have 
since  received  a  passionately  fond  note  from  her.  But 
I  feel  unhappy.  Dear  general,  when  will  you  come  to 
town  %  Yours  truly, 

F.  L . 


LETTER  LXXI. 

MRS.    C TO    THE    DUCHESS    OF    . 

My  DEAR  Madam, 
Your  grace's  cautions  and  entreaties  to  Lady  Leonora 
not  to  over-exert  and  fatigue  herself  were,  alas  !  as  in- 
effectual as  mine.     From  the  time  she  heard  that  Mr. 

L had  accepted  this  embassy  to  Petersburg,  she  was 

so  eager  to  set  out  on  her  journey  to  town,  and  so  im- 
patient to  see  him,  that  neither  her  mind  nor  her  body 
had  one  moment's  tranquillity.  She  waited  with  inde- 
scribable anxiety  for  your  grace's  answer  to  her  letter  ; 
and  the  instant  she  was  secure  of  your  approbation,  her 
carriage  was  ordered  to  the  door.  I  saw  that  she  was 
ill ;  but  she  would  not  listen  to  my  fears ;  she  repeated 
with  triumph,  that  her  mother  made  no  objection  to  her 
journey,  and  that  she  had  no  apprehensions  for  herself. 
However,  she  was  obliged  at  last  to  yield.  The  car- 
riage was  actually  at  the  door,  when  she  was  forced  to 
submit  to  be  carried  to  her  bed.  For  several  hours  she 
was  in  such  danger  that  I  never  expected  she  could  live 
till  this  day.  Thank  God  !  she  is  now  safe.  Her  infant, 
to  her  great  delight,  is  aboy :  she  was  extremely  anxious 

to  have  a  son,  because  Mr.  L. formerly  wished  for 

one  so  much.     She  forbids  me  to  write  to  Mr.  L -, 
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lest  I  should  communicate  the  account  of  her  sudden  til 
ness  too  abruptly. 

Slie  particularly  requests  that  your  ^ace  will  mention 
to  him  this  accident  in  the  least  alarmmg  manner  possi- 
ble. I  shall  write  again  next  post.  Lady  Leonora  has 
now  fallen  asleep,  and  seems  to  sleep  quietly.  Who 
should  sleep  in  peace  if  she  cannot !  I  never  saw  her 
equal. 

My  dear  madam, 
I  am, 
With  respect  and  attachment, 
Your  grace's 

Sincerely  affectionate, 

Helen  C . 

It  is  with  extreme  concern  I  am  forced  to  add,  that 
since  I  wrote  this  letter  the  child  has  been  so  ill  that  I 
have  fears  for  his  life. — His  poor  mother ! 


LETTER  LXXn. 

MR.   L TO   GENERAL  B- 


Tr  DEAR  General, 
is  upon  velvet  again.  Poor  Olivia  was  exces- 
hurt  by  my  letter :  she  was  ill  for  two  days — seri- 
^^di>  ill.  Yesterday  I  at  length  obtained  admittance. 
Olivia  was  all  softness,  all  candour :  she  acknowledged 
that  she  had  been  wrong ;  and  in  so  sweet  a  voice  !  She 
blamed  herself  till  I  could  no  longer  think  her  blameable. 
She  seemed  so  much  humbled  and  depressed,  such  a  ten- 
der melancholy  appeared  in  her  bewitching  eyes,  that  I 
could  not  resist  the  fascination.  I  certainly  gave  her 
some  cause  for  displeasure  that  unfortunate  evening ;  for 
as  Olivia  has  strong  passions  and  exquisite  sensibility,  I 
should  not  have  been  so  abrupt.  A  fit  of  jealousy  may 
seize  the  best  and  most  generous  mind,  and  may  prompt 
to  what  it  would  be  incapable  of  saying  or  thinking  in 
dispassionate  moments.  I  am  sure  that  Olivia  has,  upon 
reflection,  felt  more  pain  from  this  affair  than  I  have. 
My  Russian  embassy  is  still  in  abeyance.  Ministers 
seem  to  know  their  own  minds  as  little  as  I  know  mine. 
Ambition  has  its  quarrels  and  follies  as  well  as  love. 
At  all   events,   I   shall  not  leave  England  tiU   next 
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month ;  and  I  shall  not  go  down  to  L Castle  till  I 

have  received  my  last  instructions  from  our  court,  and 
till  the  day^  for  my  sailing  is  fixed.  The  parting  with 
Leonora  will  be  a  dreadful  difficulty.  I  cannot  think  of 
it  steadily.  But  as  she  herself  says,  **  is  it  not  better 
that  she  should  lose  a  year  of  my  affections  than  a  life  V* 
The  duchess  is  mistaken  in  imagining  it  possible  that 
any  woman,  let  her  influence  be  ever  so  great  over  my 
heart,  could  prejudice  me  against  my  amiable,  my  ad- 
mirable wife.  What  has  just  passed  between  Olivia 
and  me  convinces  me  that  it  is  impossible.  She  has  too 
much  knowledge  of  my  character  to  hazard  in  future  a 
similar  attempt.  No,  my  dear  friend,  be  assured  I  would 
not  suffer  it.  I  have  not  yet  lost  all  title  to  your  esteem 
or  to  my  own.  This  enchantress  may  intoxicate  me 
with  her  cup,  but  shall  never  degrade  me ;  and  I  should 
feel  myself  less  degraded  even  by  losing  the  human 
form  than  by  forfeiting  that  principle  of  honour  and  vir- 
tue which  more  nobly  distinguishes  man  from  brute. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 
F. 


LETTER  LXXIII. 
okneral  b to  mr.  l- 

Mt  dear  Friend, 

It  is  well  that  I  did  not  answer  your  letter  of  Satur- 
day before  I  received  that  of  Monday.  My  congratu- 
lations upon  your  quarrel  with  your  fair  one  might  have 
come  just  as  you  were  kissing  hands  upon  a  reconcilia- 
tion. 

I  have  often  found  a  great  convenience  in  writing  a 
bad  Jiand ;  my  letters  are  so  little  Uka  what  they  are 
intended  for,  and  have  among  them  such  ec^iality  of  un- 
intelligibility,  that  each  seems  either ;  and,  with  the 
slightest  alteration,  each  will  stand  and  serve  for  the 
other.  My  m,  n,  and  u  are  convertible  letters :  so  are 
the  terms  and  propositions  of  your  present  mode  of  rea- 
soning, my  dear  L ,  and  I  perceive  that  you  find 

rour  account  in  it.  Upon  this  I  congratulate  you ;  and 
congratulate  Lady  Leonora  upon  your  being  detained 
some  weeks  longer  in  England.  Those  who  have  a 
just  cause  need  never  pray  for  victory;  they  need 
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only  ask  the  gods  for  time.  Time  always  brings  vic- 
tory to  truth,  and  shame  to  falsehood.  But  you  are  not 
worthy  of  such  fine  apothegms.  At  present,  "  You 
are  not  fit  to  hear  yourself  convinced.''  I  will  wait  for 
a  better  opportunity,  and  have  patience  with  you,  if  I 
can. 

You  seem  to  plume  yourself  mightily  upon  your  re- 
solve to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  your  wife,  and  upon 
the  courage  you  have  shown  in  stuffing  cotton  into 
your  ears  to  prevent  your  listening  to  the  voice  of  the 
syren ;  but  pray  take  the  cotton  out,  and  hear  all  she 
can  s^  or  sing.  Lady  Lcyonora  cannot  be  hurt  by  any 
thing  Olivia  can  say ;  but  her  own  malice  may  destroy 
herself. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  you  tell  me  that  you  are  upon 
velvet' again,  I  am  to  presume  that  you  are  perfectly  at 
ease ;  and  I  should  be  obliged  to  you  if,  as  often  as  yoa 
can  find  leisure,  you  would  send  me  bulletins  of  your 
happiness.  I\have  never  yet  been  in  love  with  one  of 
these  high-fiown  heroines,  and  I  am  really  curious  to 
know  what  degree  of  felicity  they  can  bestow  upon  a 
man  of  'common  sense.  I  should  be  glad  to  profit  by 
the  experience  of  a  friend. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  B. 


LETTER  LXXIV. 

OLIVIA   TO    MADAMK    DE    P- 


Richmond. 

Accept  my  sincere  thanks,  inimitable  Gabrielle,  for 
having  taken  off  my  hands  a  lover  who  really  has  half- 
wearied  m^  to  death.  If  you  had  dealt  more  frankly 
with  me,  I  eould,  however,  have  saved  you  much  super- 
fluous trouble  and  artifice.  I  now  perfectly  comprehend 
the  cause  of  poor  R***'s  strange  silence  some  months 
ago.  He  was  then  under  the  influeuQe  of  your  charms, 
and  it  was  your  pleasure  to  deceive  me,  even  when  there 
was  no  necessity  for  dissimulation.  You  knew  the  secret 
of  my  growing  attachment  to  L ,  and  must  have  fore- 
seen that  R***  would  be  burdensome  to  me.  You  needed 
therefore  only  to  have  treated  me  with  candour,  and 
you  would  have  gained  a  lover  without  losing  a  friend : 
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but  Mad.  de  P— —  is  too  accomplished  a  politician  to 
so  the  simple  straight  road  to  her  object.  I  now  per- 
fectly comprehend  why  she  took  such  pains  to  persuade 
me  that  an  imperial  lover  was  alone  worthy  of  my 
charms.  She  was  alarmed  by  an  imaginary  danger. 
Believe  me,  I  am  incapable  of  disputing  with  any  one 
les  restes  tPun  coeur. 

Permit  me  to  assure  you,  madam,  that  your  incom- 
parable talents  for  explanation  will  be  utterly  thrown 
away  on  me  in  future.  I  am  in  possession  of  the  whole 
truth,  from  a  person  whose  information  I  cannot  doubt. 
I  know  the  precise  date  of  the  commencement  of  your 
connexion  with  R*** ;  so  that  you  must  perceive  it  will 
be  impracticable  to  make  me  believe  that  you  have  not 
betrayed  my  easy  confidence. 

I  cannot,  however,  without  those  pangs  of  sentiment 
which  your  heart  will  never  experience,  reflect  upon  the 
treachery,  the  perfidy  of  one  who  has  been  my  bosom 
friend.  Return  my  letters,  Gabrielle.  With  this  you 
will  receive  certain  souvenirs,  at  which  I  could  never 
henceforward  look  without  sighing.  I  return  you  that 
ring  I  have  so  long  worn  with  delight,  the  picture  of  that 
treacherous  eye,*  which  you  know  so  well  how  to  use. 
Adieu,  Gabrielle.  The  illusiorf  is  over.  How  many  of 
the  illusions  of  my  fond  heart  have  been  dispelled  by 
time  and  treachery ! 

Olivia. 


LETTER  LXXV. 

\  MADAME    DE    P  TO    MONSIEUR   R***. 


/ 


Paris, ,  18—. 

I  HAVE  just  received  the  most  extravagant  letter  ima- 
ginable from  your  Olivia.  Really  you  may  congratulate 
yourself,  my  dear  friend,  upon  having  recovered  your 
liberty.  'Twere  better  to  be  a  galley-slave  at  once  than 
to  be  bound  to  please  a  woman  for  life,  who  knows  not 
what  she  would  have  either  in  love  or  friendship.  Can 
you  conceive  any  thing  so  absurd  as  her  upbraiding  me 
with  treachery,  because  I  know  the  value  of  a  heart  of 
which  she  tells  me  she  was  more  than  half-tired  1  as  if 

*  Certain  ladiet  at  this  time  earried  pictures  of  the  eye«  oftbcir  favountet. 
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I  were  to  blame  for  her  falling  in  love  with  Mr.  L , 

and  as  if  I  did  not  know  the  whole  progress  of  her  in- 
constancy. Her  letters  to  me  give  a  new  history  of  the 
birth  and  education  of  Love.  Here  we  see  Love  bom 
of  Envy,  nursed  by  Ennui,  and  dandled  in  turn  by  all  the 
Vices. 

And  this  Lady  Olivia  fancies  that  she  is  a  perfect 
Frenchwoman !  There  is  nothing  we  Parisians  abhor 
and  ridicule  so  much  as  these  foreign,  and  always  awk- 
ward caricatures  of  our  manners.  With  us  there  are 
many  who,  according  to  a  delicate  distinction,  lose  their 
virtue  without  losing  their  taste  for  virtue ;  but  I  flatter 
myself  there  are  few  who  resemble  Olivia  entirely — 
who  have  neither  the  virtues  of  a  man  nor  of  a  woman. 
One  cannot  even  say  that  "  her  head  is  the  dupe  of  her 
heart,"  since  she  has  no  heart.  But  enough  of  such  a 
tiresome  and  incomprehensible  subject. 

How  I  overv^ued  that  head,  when  I  thought  it  could 
ever  be  fit  for  politics !  Tis  well  we  did  not  commit 
ourselves.  You  see  how  prudent  I  am,  my  dear  R***, 
and  how  much  those  are  mistaken  who  thii^  that  we 
women  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  secrets  of  state. 
Love  and  poUtics  make  Jthe  best  mixture  in  the  world. 
Adieu.    Victoire  summons  me  to  my  toilet. 

Gabrielle  de  P 


LETTER  LXXVL 

MADAME   DE   P TO   LADY   OLIVIA. 

Paris, 18—. 

Really,  my  dear  Olivia,  this  is  too  childish.  What ! 
make  a  complaint  in  form  against  me  for  taking  a  lover 
off  your  hands  when  you  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
him !  Do  you  quarrel  in  England  every  time  you  change 
partners  in  a  country-dance  ?  But  I  must  be  serious ; 
for  the  high-sounding  words  treachery  and  perfidy  are 
surely  sufficient  to  make  anybody  grave.  Seriously, 
then,  if  you  are  resolved  to  be  tragical,  et  de  me  f aire  une 
seine,  I  must  submit,  console  myself,  and,  above  all 
things,  take  care  not  to  be  ridiculous. 

Your  letters,  as  you  desire  it  so  earnestly,  and  with 
80  much  reason,  shall  be  returned  by  the  first  safe  con- 
reyance ;  but  excuse  me  if  I  forbear  to  restore  your  sou- 
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eenirs.  With  us  Parisians  this  returning  of  keepsakes 
has  been  out  of  fashion  since  the  days  of  Moli^re  and 
Lie  dSpit  amoureux, 

A^dieu,  my  charming  Olivia !  I  embrace  you  tenderly, 
I  was  going  to  say ;  but  1  believe,  according  to  your 
English  etiquette,  I  must  now  conclude  with 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Madam, 
Your  most  obedient. 
Humble  servant, 

GaBRIELLE   DC   P 


LETTER  LXXVII. 

FROBI   OLIVIA   TO   MS. 

TQMdtymorniiif. 

Come  not  to  Richmond  to-day ;  I  am  not  in  spirits  to 

see  you,  my  dearest  L .    Allow  me  to  indulge  my 

melancholy  retired  from  every  human  eye. 

Olivia. 

LETTER  LXXVIIL 

FROM  LADY   OLIVIA   TO   MR.    L . 


Tuesday  evening. 

"  Explain  to  you  the  cause  of  my  melancholy !" — 
Vain  request !— cruel  as  vain !  Your  ignorance  of  the 
cause  too  well  justifies  my  sad  presentiments.  Were 
our  feeUngs  in  unison,  as  once  they  were,  would  not 
every  chord  of  your  heart  vibrate  responsively  to  mine  % 

With  me  love  is  an  absorbing  vortex  of  the  soul,  into 
which  all  other  thoughts,  feelings,  and  ideas  are  irresis^ 
ibly  impelled ;  with  you  it  is  but  as  the  stranger  stream 
that  crosses  the  peaceful  lake,  and  as  it  flows  wakens 
only  the  surface  of  the  slumbering  waters,  communi- 
cating to  them  but  a  temporary  agitation.  With  you, 
my  dear,  but  too  tranquil-minded  friend,  love  is  but  one 
amid  the  vulgar  crowd  of  pleasures ;  it  concentrates  not 
your  ideas,  it  entrances  not  your  faculties  ;*  it  is  not,  as 
in  my  heart,  the  supreme  delight,  which  renders  all 
others  tasteless,  the  only  blessing  which  can  make  life 

Vol.  XIIL— G 
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supportable ;  the  sole,  sufficient  object  of  existence. 
Alas !  how  cruelly  different  is  the  feeble  attachment  that 
I  have  inspired  from  that  all-powerful  sentiment  to  which 
I  live  a  victim !  Countless  symptoms,  by  you  un- 
heeded, mark  to  my  love-watchful  eye  the  decline  of 
passion.  How  often  am  I  secretly  shocked  by  the  cold 
carelessness  of  your  words  and  manner !  How  often 
does  the  sigh  burst  from  my  bosom,  the  tear  fall  from 
my  eye,  when  you  have  left  me  at  leisure  to  recall,  by 
memory's  torturing  power,  instances  of  your  increasing 
indifference!  Seek  not  to  calm  my  too  well-founded 
fears.  Professions,  with  all  their  unmeaning,  inanimate 
formality,  but  irritate  my  anguish.  Permit  me  to 
indulge,  to  feed  upon  my  grief  in  silence.  Ask  me  no 
more  to  explain  to  you  the  cause  of  my  melancholy. 
Too  plainly,  alas !  I  feel  it  is  beyond  my  utmost  power 
to  endure  it.  Amiable  Werter—divine  St.  Preux — you 
would  sympathize  in  my  feehngs !  Sublime  Goethe — 
all  eloquent  Rousseau — ^you  alone  could  feel  as  I  do,  and 
you  alone  could  paint  my  anguish. 

The  miserable 

Olivia 


LETTER  LXXIX. 

MR.    L  TO    GENERAL   B- 


ExPECT  no  bulletin  of  happiness  from  me,  my  friend. 
I  find  it  impossible  to  make  Olivia  happy.  She  has  su- 
perior talents,  accomplishments,  beauty,  grace,  all  that 
can  attract  and  fascinate  the  human  heart — that  could 
triumph  over  every  feeling,  every  principle  that  opposed 
her  power :  she  Uvea  with  the  man  she  loves,  and  yet 
she  is  miserable. 

Rousseau,  it  has  been  said,  never  really  loved  any 
woman  but  his  own  Julie  ;  I  have  lately  been  tempted 
to  think  that  Olivia  never  really  loved  any  man  but  St. 
Preux.  Werter,  perhaps,  and  some  other  German  he- 
roes, might  dispute  her  heart  even  with  St.  Preux ;  but 
as  for  me,  I  begin  to  be  aware  that  I  am  loved  only  as 
a  feeble  resemblance  of  those  divine  originaJs  (to  whom, 
however,  my  character  bears  not  the  slightest  similarity), 
and  I  am  often  indirectly,  and  sometimes  directly, 
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reproached  with  my  inferiority  to  imaginary  models. 
But  how  can  a  plain  Englishman  hope  to  reach 

**  Tbe  high  sublime  of  deep  abcord  V 

■  tf 

I  am  continually  reviled  for  not  using  a  romantic  lan- 
guage, which  I  have  never  learned ;  and  which,  as  far  as 
I  can  judge,  is  foreign  to  all  natural  feeling.  I  wish  to 
make  Olivia  Iwippy.  There  is  nothing  I  would  not  do 
to  satisfy  her  of  my  sincerity ;  but  nothing  I  can  do  will 
suffice.  She  has  a  sort  of  morbid  sensibility,  which  is 
more  alive  to  pain  than  pleasure,  more  susceptible  of 
jealousy  than  of  love.  No  terms  are  sufficiently  strong  • 
to  convince  her  of  my  affection,  but  an  unguarded  word 
makes  her  miserable  for  hours.  She  requires  to  be 
agitated  by  violent  emotions,  though  they  exhaust  her 
mind,  and  leave  her  spiritless  and  discontented.  In  this 
alternation  of  rapture  and  despair  all  her  time  passes. 
As  she  says  of  herself,  she  has  no  soul  but  for  love : 
she  seems  to  think  it  a  crime  against  sentiment  to  admit 
of  relief  from  common  occupations  or  indifferent  sub- 
jects ;  with  a  sort  of  .superstitious  zeal  she  excludes  all 
thoughts  but  those  which  relate  to  one  object,  and  in 
this  spirit  of  amorous  mysticism  she  actually  makes  a 
penance  even  of  love.  I  am  astonished  that  her  heart 
can  endure  this  variety  of  self-inflicted  torments.  What 
will  become  of  Olivia  when  she  ceases  to  love  and  be 
loved !  And  what  passion  can  be  durable  which  is  so 
violent  as  hers,  and  to  which  no  respite  is  allowed  1 
No  affection  can  sustain  these  hourly  trials  of  suspicion 
and  reproach. 

Jealousy  of  Leonora  has  taken  such  possession  of 
Olivia's  imagination,  that  she  misinterprets  all  my  words 
and  actions.  By  restraining  my  thoughts,  by  throwing 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  my  affection  for  my  wife,  she 
stimulates  and  increases  it ;  she  forces  upon  me  con- 
tinually those  comparisons  which  she  dreads.  Till  I 
knew  Olivia  more  intimately  than  the  common  forms 
of  a  first  acquaintance,  or  the  illusions  of  a  treacherous 
passion  permitted,  her  defects  did  not  appear ;  but  now 
that  I  suffer,  and  that  I  see  her  suffer  daily,  I  deplore 
them  bitterly.  Her  happiness  rests  and  weighs  heavily 
on  my  honour.  I  feel  myself  bound  to  consider  and  to 
provide  for  the  happiness  of  the  woman  who  has  sacri- 
ficed to  me  sill  independent  means  of  felicity.    A  man 

G2 
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without  honour  or  humanity  may  perhaps  finish  an 
intrigue  as  easily  as  he  can  begin  it ;  but  this  is  not  ex- 
actly the  case  of  your  imprudent  friend, 


LETTER  LXXX. 

GENERAL    B TO    MB.    L . 

Wednesday. 

Ay,  ay !  just  as  I  thought  it  would  be.  This  is  all  the 
comfort,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  'can  give  you ;  all  the 
comfort  that  wise  people  usually  afiford  their  friends  in 
distress.  Provided  things  happen  just  as  they  predicted, 
they  care  but  Uttle  what  is  suffered  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  prophecies.  But  seriously,  my  dear 
L  ,  I  am  not  sorry  that  you  are  in  a  course  of  vexa- 
tion. The  more  you  see  of  your  charmer  the  better. 
She  will  allay  your  intoxication  by  gentle  degrees,  and 
send  you  sober  home.  Pray  keep  in  the  course  you 
have  begun,  and  preserve  your  patience  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. I  should  be  sorry  that  you  and  Olivia  quarrelled 
violently,  and  parted  in  a  passion:  such  quarrels  of 
lovers  are  proverbially  the  renewal  of  love. 

"  U  (hut  duller  Tamiti^,  il  fliut  couper  ramour  " 

In  some  cases  this  maxim  may  be  just,  but  not  in  the 
present  instance.  I  would  rather  wait  till  the  knot  is 
untied  than  cut  it ;  for  when  once  you  see  the  art  with 
which  it  was  woven,  a  similar  knot  can  never  again 
perplex  you. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  B. 


LETTER  LXXXL 

FROM  OLIVIA  TO  MR.    L— 

Richmond,  Saturday. 

You  presume  too  much  upon  your  power  over  my 
heart,  and  upon  the  softness  of  my  nature.  Know  that 
I  have  spirit  as  well  as  tenderness — a  spirit  that  will 
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neither  be  injured  nor  insulted  with  impunity.  You  were 
amazed,  you  say,  by  the  violence  which  I  showed  yes- 
terday. Why  did  you  provoke  that  violence  by  oppos- 
ing the  waxmest  wish  of  my  heart  %  and  with  a  calmness 
that  excitdPkny  tenfold  indignation !  Imagine  not  that 
1  am  a  tame,  subjugated  female,  to  be  treated  with  ne- 
glect if  I  remonstrate,  and  caressed  as  the  price  of 
obedience.  Fancy  not  that  I  am  one  of  your  cnimnejr- 
comer,  household  goddesses,  doomed  to  the  dull  uni- 
formity of  domestic  worship,  destined  to  be  adored,  to 
be  hung  with  garlands,  or  undeified  or  degraded  with 
indignity!  I  have  been  accustomed  to  a  different 
species  of  worship ;  and  the  fondness  of  my  weak  heart 
has  not  yet  sunk  me  so  low,  and  rendered  me  so  abject, 
that  I  cannot  assert  my  rights.  You  tell  me  that  you 
are  unconscious  of  giving  me  any  just  cause  of  offence. 
Just  cause! — How  I  hate  the  cold  accuracy  of  your 
words !  This  single  expression  is  sufficient  offence  to 
a  heart  like  mine.  You  entreat  me  to  be  reasonable. 
Reasonable ! — ^Did  ever  man  talk  of  reason  to  a  woman 
he  loved  %  When  once  a  man  has  recourse  to  reason 
and  precision,  there  is  an  end  of  love.  No  just  cause 
of  offence ! — What,  have  I  no  cause  to  be  indignant, 
when  I  find  you  thus  trifle  with  my  fbelings,  postpone 
from  week  to  week,  and  month  to  month,  our  departure 
from  this  hateful  country — 

"  Bid  me  hope  on  (W>m  day  to  day, 
And  wish  and  with  my  soul  away  !* 

Yes,  you  know  it  to  be  the  most  ardent  wish  of  my  soul 
to  leave  England ;  you  know  that  I  cannot  enjoy  a  mo- 
ment's peace  of  mind  while  I  am  here ;  yet  in  this 
racking  suspense  it  is  your  pleasure  to  detain  me.  No, 
it  shall  not  be — ^this  shall  not  go  on !  It  is  in  vain  you 
tell  me  that  the  delay  originates  not  with  you,  that  you 
must  wait  for  instructions  and  I  know  not  what — ^paltry 

diplomatic  excuses ! 

Olivia. 
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LETTER  LXXXIl. 

MR.    L TO   GENERAL   B ^ 

Richmond. 

Amuse  yourself,  roy  good  general,  at  my  expense  ;  I 
know  that  you  are  seriously  interested  for  my  happi- 
ness ;  but  the  way  is  not  quite  so  clear  before  me  as  you 
imagine.  It  is  extremely  easy  to  be  philosophic  for  our 
friends ;  but  difficult  to  be  so  for  ourselves  when  our 
passions  are  concerned.  Indeed,  this  would  be  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms ;  you  might  as  well  talk  of  a  cold  sun, 
or  of  hot  ice,  as  of  a  philosopher  falling  in  love,  or  of  a 
man  in  love  being  a  philosopher.  You  say  that  Olivia 
will  wear  out  my  passion,  and  that  her  defects  will  undo 
the  work  of  her  charms.  1  acknowledge  that  she  some- 
times ravels  the  web  she  has  woven ;  but  she  is  miracu- 
lously expeditious  and  skilful  in  repairing  the  mischief: 
the  magical  tissue  again  appears  firm  as  ever,  glowing 
with  brighter  colours  and  exhibiting  finer  forms. 

In  plain  prose,  my  dear  friend — for  as  you  are  not  in 
love,  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  follow  my  poetic  flights 
— in  plain  prose,  I  must  confess  that  Olivia  has  the 
power  to  charm  and  touch  my  heart  even  after  she  has 
provoked  me  to  the  utmost  verge  of  human  patience. 
She  knows  her  power,  and  I  am  afraid  this  tempts  her 
ta  abuse  it.  Her  temper,  which  formerly  appeared  to 
me  all  feminine  gentleness,  is  now  irritable  and  violent ; 
but  I  am  persuaded  that  this  is  not  her  natural  disposi- 
tion ;  it  is  the  effect  of  her  present  unhappy  state  of 
mind.  Tortured  by  remorse  and  jealousy,  if  in  the 
height  of  their  paroxysms  Olivia  make  me  suffer  from 
their  fury,  is  it  for  me  to  complain  1  I,  who  caused, 
should  at  least  endure  the  evil. 

Every  thing  is  arranged  for  my  embassy,  and  the  day 
is  fixed  for  our  leaving  England.    I  go  down  to  " 
Castle  next  week. 

Your  faithful 

F.  L- 
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LETTER  LXXXm. 
josephdA  to  yictoirb  mad.  be'  r        's  wobhar. 

Biehmond: 

I  AM  in  despair,  dear  Victoire ;  and  unless  your  genius 
can  assist  me,  absolutely  undone !  Here  is  tlus  ro- 
mantic lady  of  mine  determined  upon  a  journey  to 
Russia  with  her  new  English  lover.  What  whims 
ladies  take  into  their  heads,  and  how  impossible  it  is  to 
make  them  understand  reason !  I  have  been  labouring 
in  vain  to  convince  my  Lady  Olivia  that  this  is  the  most 
absurd  scheme  imaginable :  and  I  have  repeated  to  her 

all  I  learned  from  Lady  F 's  women,  who  are  just 

returned  from  Petersburg,  and  whom  I  met  at  a  party 
last  night,  all  declaring  they  would  rather  die  a  thou- 
sand deaths  than  go  through  again  what  they  have 
endured.  Such  seas  of  ice  I  such  going  in  sledges! 
such  barbarians !  such  beds !  and  scarcely  a  looking- 
glass  !  And  nothing  fit  to  wear  but  what  one  carries 
with  one,  and  God  knows  how  long  we  may  stay.  At 
Petersburg  the  coachmen's  ears  are  frozen  off  every 
night  on  their  boxes  waiting  for  their  ladies.  And  there 
are  bears  and  wild  beasts,  I  am  told,  howling  with  their 
mouths  wide  open  night  and  day  in  the  forests  which 
we  are  to  pass  through ;  and  even  in  the  towns  the  men, 
I  hear,  are  little  better,  for  it  is  the  law  of  the  country 
for  the  men  to  beat  their  wives,  and  many  wear  long 

beards.     How  horrid ! — My  Lady  F 's  woman,  who 

is  a  Parisian  born,  and  very  pretty,  if  her  eyes  were  not 
so  small,  and  better  dressed  than  her  lady  always,  ex- 
cept diamonds,  assures  me  upon  her  honour  sHe  never 
had  a  civil  thing  said  to  her  while  she  was  in  Russia, 
except  by  one  or  two  Frenchmen  in  the  suite  of  the 
ambassadors. 

These  Russians  think  of  nothing  but  drinking  brandy, 
and  they  put  pepper  into  it !  Mon  Dieu,  what  savages ! 
Put  pepper  into  brandy !  But  that  is  inconceivable ! 
Positively,  I  will  never  go  to  Petersburg.  And  yet  if 
my  lady  goes,  what  will  become  of  me  1  for  you  know 
my  sentiments  for  Brunei,  and  he  is  decided  to  accom- 
pany my  lady  ;  so  I  cannot  stay  behind. 

But  absolutely  I  am  shocked  at  this  intrigue  with  Mr 
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L ,  and  my  conscience  reproaches  me  terriUy  with 

being  a  party  concerned  in  it ;  for  in  this  country  an 
affair  of  gallantry  between  married  people  is  not  so 
light  a  thing  as  with  us.  Here  wives  sometimes  love 
their  husbands  seriously,  as  if  they  were  their  lovers ; 
and  my  Lady  Leonora  L—- —  is  one  of  this  sort  of  wives. 

She  is  very  unhappy,  I  am  told.    One  day  at  L 

Castle,  I  assure  you  my  heart  quite  bled  for  her,  when 
she  gave  me  a  beautiM  gown  of  Enghsh  muslin,  little 
suspecting  me  then  to  be  her  enemy.  She  is  certainly 
Tery  unsuspicious,  and  very  amiable,  and  I  wi^  to 
heaven  her  husband  would  think  as  I  do,  and  take  her 
with  him  to  Petersburg,  instead  of  carrying  off  my  Lady 
Olivia  and  me  ?  Adieu,  mon  chou !  Embrace  every- 
body I  know  tenderly  for  me.  Josephine. 


LETTER  LXXXIV. 

MRS.    0 TO   THE   DUCHESS   OF 


Mt  dear  Madam, 

I  BELIEVE,  when  I  wrote  last  to  your  grace,  I  said 
that  I  had  no  hopes  of  the  child's  life.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  his  birth  there  was  but  little  probability  of  his 
being  any  thing  but  a  source  of  misery  to  his  mother. 
I  cannot,  on  her  account,  regret  that  the  struggle  is 
over.  He  expired  this  morning.  My  poor  friend  had 
hopes  to  the  last,  though  I  had  none ;  and  it  was  most 
painful  and  alarming  to  see  the  feverish  anxiety  with 
which  she  watched  over  her  little  boy,  frequently  re- 
peating, "  Mr.  L used  to  wish  so  much  for  a  son. — 

I  hope  the  boy  will  live  to  see  his  father.^ 

Last  night,  partly  by  persuasion,  partly  by  compul- 
sion, I  prevailed  with  her  to  let  the  child  be  taken  out 
of  her  room.  This  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  I 
heard  her  bell  ring ;  the  poor  little  thing  was  at  that  mo- 
ment in  convulsions ;  and  knowing  that  Lady  Leonora 
rang  to  inquire  for  it,  I  went  to  prepare  her  mind  for 
what  I  knew  must  be  the  event.  The  moment  I  came 
into  the  room  she  looked  eagerly  in  my  face,  but  did  not 
ask  me  any  questions  about  the  child.  I  sat  down  by 
the  side  of  her  bed ;  but  without  listening  to  what  I 
said  about  her  own  health,  she  rang  her  bell  again,  more 
violently  than  before.    Susan  came  in.    '^  Susan !  with- 
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out  my  child  !'* — said  she,  starting  up.  Susan  hesitated, 
but  1  saw  by  her  countenance  that  it  was  sdl  over — so 
did  Lady  Leonora.  She  said  not  a  word,  but  drawing 
her  curtain  suddenly,  she  lay  down,  and  never  spoke  or 
stirred  for  three  hours.  The  first  words  she  said  after- 
ward were  to  me : 

**  You  need  not  move  so  softly,  my  dear  Helen ;  I  am 
not  asleep.  Have  you  my  mother's  last  letter  ?  I  think 
my  mother  says  that  she  will  be  here  to-morrow.  She 
is  very  kind  to  come  to  me.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to 
write  to  her  immediately,  and  send  a  servant  with  your 
letter  as  soon  as  you  can  to  meet  her  on  the  road,  that 
she  may  not  be  surprised  when  she  arrives  V 

Lady  Leonora  is  now  more  composed  and  more  like 
herself  than  she  has  been  for  some  time  past.  I  re- 
joice that  your  grace  will  so  soon  be  here,  because  you 
will  be  her  best  possible  consolation ;  and  I  do  not  know 
any  other  person  in  the  world  who  could  have  sufficient 
influence  to  prevent  her  from  attempting  to  set  out  upon 
a  journey  before  she  can  travel  with  safety.  To  do  her 
justice,  she  has  not  hinted  that  such  were  her  inten- 
tions ;  but  still  I  know  her  mind  so  well  that  I  am  cer- 
tain what  her  thoughts  are,  and  what  her  actions  would 
be.  Most  ladies  talk  more  than  they  act,  but  Leonora 
acts  more  decidedly  than  she  talks. 
Believe  me,  dear  madam, 

With  much  respect, 
Your  grace's 

Sincerely  affectionate 
Helen 


LETTER  LXXXV. 

MB.    L  TO   GENERAL  B- 


I  THANK  you,  my  excellent  friend,  for  the  kindness  of 
your  last  letter,*  which  came  to  me  at  the  time  I  wanted 
it  most.  In  the  whole  course  of  my  life  I  never  felt  so 
much  self-reproach  as  I  have  done  since  I  heard  of  the 
illness  of  Leonora  and  the  loss  of  my  son.  From  this 
blow  my  mind  will  not  easily  recover.  Of  all  torments 
self-reproach  is  the  worst.    And  even  now  I  cannot 

*  Thia  letter  does  not  appear. 
G3 
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follow  the  dictates  of  my  own  heart  and  of  my  better 
Judgment. 

In  Olivia's  company  I  am  compelled  to  repress  my 
feelings ;  she  cannot  sympathize  in  them ;  they  offend 
her :  she  is  dissatisfied  even  with  my  silence,  and  com- 
plains of  my  being  out  of  spirits.  Out  of  spirits ! — ^How 
can  I  be  otherwise  at  present  1  Has  OUvia  no  touch  of 
pity  for  a  woman  who  was  once  her  friend,  who  always 
treated  her  with  generous  kindness  %  But  perhaps  I  am 
a  little  unreasonable,  and  expect  too  much  from  female 
nature. 

At  all  events,  I  wish  that  Olivia  would  spare  me  at 
this  moment  her  sentimental  metaphysics.  She  is  for 
ever  attempting  to  prove  to  me  that  I  cannot  love  so 
well  as  she  can.  I  admit  that  I  cannot  talk  of  love  so 
finely.  I  hope  all  this  will  not  go  on  when  we  arrive  at 
Petersburg. 

The  ministry  at  last  know  their  own  minds.     I  saw 

to-day,  and  every  thing  will  be  quickly  arranged ; 

therefore,  my  dear  friend,  do    not  delay  coming  to 
town,  to  Your  obliged 

F.L . 


LETTER  LXXXVI. 

GENERAL    B TO    MR.    L . 

Perhaps  you  are  a  little  unreasonable !  Indeed,  my 
dear  friend,  I  do  not  think  you  a  little  unreasonable,  but 
very  nearly  stark  mad.  What !  quarrel  with  your  mis- 
tress because  she  is  not  sorry  that  your  wife  is  ill,  and 
because  she  cannot  sympathize  in  your  grief  for  the 
loss  of  your  son !  Where,  except  perhaps  in  absurd 
novels,  did  you  ever  meet  with  these  paragons  of  mis- 
tresses, who  were  so  magnanimous  and  so  generous  as 
to  sacrifice  their  own  reputations,  and  then  be  satisfied 
to  share  the  only  possible  good  remaining  to  them  in 
life,  the  heart  of  their  lover,  with  a  rival  more  estimable, 
more  amiable  than  themselves,  and  who  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  a  wife  ?  This  sharing  of  hearts,  this  union 
of  souls  with  this  opposition  of  interests — this  meta- 
physical gallantry  is  absolute  nonsense^  and  all  who  try 
It  in  real  Ufe  will  find  it  so  to  their  cost.  Why  should 
you,  my  dear  L ,  expect  such  superlative  excellence 
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from  your  Olivia  1  Do  you  think  that  a  woman  by  losing 
one  virtue  increases  the  strength  of  those  that  remaui, 
as  it  is  said  that  the  loss  of  one  of  our  senses  render, 
all  the  others  more  acute  ?  Do  you  think  that  a  lady, 
by  yielding  to  love,  and  by  proving  that  she  has  not 
sufficient  resolution  or  forbearance  to  preserve  the 
honour  of  her  sex,  gives  the  best  possible  demonstration 
of  her  having  sufficient  strength  of  character  to  rise 
superior  to  all  the  other  weaknesses  incident  to  human, 
and  more  especially  to  female  nature — envy  and  jealousy 
for  instance  ? 

No,  no,  my  good  friend,  you  have  common  sefise, 
though  you  lately  have  been  sparing  of  it  in  action. 
You  had  a  wife,  and  a  good  wife,  and  you  had  some 
chance  of  being  happy ;  but  with  a  wife  and  a  mistress, 
granting  them  to  be  both  the  best  of  their  kind,  the 
probabilities  are  rather  against  you.  I  speak  only  as  a 
man  of  the  world :  morality,  you  know,  is  now  merely 
an  affair  of  calculation.  According  to  the  most  approved 
tables  of  happiness,  you  have  made  a  bad  bargain.  But 
be  just,  at  any  rate,  and  do  not  blame  your  Olivia  for 
the  inconveniences  and  evils  inseparable  from  the  spe- 
cies of  connexion  that  you  have  Jbeen  pleased  to  form. 
Do  you  expect  the  whole  course  of  society  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  human  heart  to  change  for  your  special  ac- 
commodation 1  Do  you  believe  in  truth  by  wholesale, 
and  yet  in  detail  expect  a  happy  exception  in  your  own 
favour? — Seriously,  my  dear  friend,  you  must  either 
break  off  this  connexion  or  bear  it.  I  shall  see  you  in 
a  few  days. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  B. 


LETTER  LXXXVII 

MRS.   C TO  MISS  B 


L Castle. 

Leonora  has  recovered  her  strength  surprisingly.  She 
was  so  determined  to  be  well,  that  her  body  dared  not 
contradict  her  mind.  Her  excellent  mother  has  been 
of  the  greatest  possible  service  to  us,  for  she  has  had 
sufficient  inflence  to  prevent  her  daughter  from  exerting 
herself  too  much.    Her  grace  had  a  letter  from  Mr. 
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L to-day— yery  short,  but  very  kind — ^at  least  all 

that  I  heard  read  of  it.  He  has  set  my  heart  somewhat 
more  at  ease  by  the  comfortable  assurance,  that  he  will 
not  leave  England  without  seeing  Lady  Leonora.  I 
have  the  greatest  hopes  from  this  interview  I  I  have 
not  felt  so  happy  for  many  months — but  I  will  not  be 

too  sanguine.    Mr.  L talks  of  being  here  the  latter 

end  of  this  month.  The  duchess,  with  her  usual  pru- 
dence, intends  to  leave  her  daughter  before  that  time, 

lest  Mr.  L should  be  constrained  by  her  presence, 

or  should  imagine  that  Leonora  acts  from  any  impulse 
but  that  of  her  own  heart.  I  also,  though  much  against 
my  inclinations,  shall  decamp;  for  be  might  perhaps 
consider  me  as  an  adviser,  caballer,  confidante,  or  at 
least  a  troublesome  spectator.  All  reconciUation  scenes 
should  be  without  spectators.  Men  do  not  like  to  be 
seen  on  their  knees :  they  are  at  a  loss,  like  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  in  "  The  Critic ;"  they  cannot  get  off  gracefully . 
I  am,  dear  Margaret 

Yours  affectionately, 

HVLEN  C . 


LETTER  LXXXVIIL 

GENERAL  B TO  MR.  h . 

Fridaj. 


Mr  DEAR  L- 


Ask  yourself,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  why 
you  should  go  to  Petersburg  with  this  sentimental  co- 
quette, this  romantic  termagant,  of  whom  I  see  you  are 
already  more  than  half-tired.  As  to  your  being  bound 
to  her  in  honour,  I  cannot  see  how.  Why  should  you 
make  honour,  justice,  humanity,  and  gratitude  plead  so 
finely  all  on  one  side,  and  that  the  wrong  side  of  the\ 
question  T  Have  none  of  these  one  word  to  whisper  in 
favour  of  anybody  in  this  world  but  of  a  worthless  mis- 
tress, who  makes  you  miserable  ?  I  think  you  have 
learned  from  your  heroine  to  be  so  expert  in  sentimental 
logic,  that  you  can  change  virtues  into  vices,  and  vices 
into  virtues,  till  at  last  you  do  not  know  them  asundet 
Else  why  should  you  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  to 
abandon  your  wife— just  at  the  moment,  too,  when  you 
are  thoroughly  convinced  of  her  love  for  you,  when  you 
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are  touched  to  the  soul  by  her  generous  conduct,  and 
"when  your  heart  longs  to  return  to  her  1 

Please  to  remember  that  this  Lady  Olivia's  reputation 
was  not  unimpeached  before  her  acquaintance  with  you, 
and  do  not  take  more  glory  or  more  blame  to  yourself 
than  properly  falls  to  your  share.  Do  not  forget  that 
poor  R***  was  your  predecessor,  and  do  not  let  this 
delicate  lady  rest  all  the  weight  of  her  shame  upon  you, 
as  certain  Chinese  culprits  rest  their  portable  pillories 
on  the  shoulders  of  their  friends. 

In  two  days  1  shall  follow  this  letter,  and  repeat  in 
person  all  the  interrogatories  I  have  just  put  to  you,  my 
dear  friend.  Prepare  yourself  to  answer  me  sincerely 
such  questions  as  I  shall  ask. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  B. 


LETTER  LXXXIX. 

FROM   OLIVIA  TO   MR.   L — 

Monday,  IS  o'clocs.  ' 
'  For  a  few  days  did  you  say  ?  To  hid  adieu?  Oh !  if 
once  more  yon  return  to  that  fatal  castle,  that  enchanted 
home,  Olivia  for  ever  loses  all  power  over  your  heart. 
Bid  her  die,  stab  her  to  the  heart,  and  she  will  call  it 
mercy,  and  she  will  bless  you  with  her  dying  lips  ;  but 
talk  not  of  leaving  your  Olivia!  On  her  knees  she 
writes  this,  her  face  all  bathed  in  tears.  And  must  she 
in  her  turn  implore  and  supplicate  t  Must  she  abase 
herself  even  to  the  dust  ?  Yes — ^love  like  hers  vanquishes 
even  the  stubborn  potency  of  female  pride. 

Your  too  fond 

Olivia. 
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LETTER  XC. 


FROM   OLIVIA  TO   MR.    L- 


[Dated  a  Tew  houra  after  the  preceding.] 

Monday*  half-past  three. 

Oh  !  this  equivocating  answer  to  my  fond  heart ! 
Passion  makes  and  admits  of  no  compromise.  Be  mine, 
and  wholly  mine— or  never,  never  will  I  survive  your 
desertion !  I  can  be  happy  only  while  I  love ;  I  can  love 
only  while  I  am  beloved  with  fervency  equal  to  my  own ; 
and  when  I  cease  to  love,  I  cease  to  exist !  No  coward 
fears  restrain  my  soul.  The  word  suicide  shocks  not 
my  ear,  appals  not  my  understanding.  Death  I  consider 
but  as  the  eternal  rest  of  the  wretched — the  sweet,  the 
sole  refuge  of  despair. 

Your  resolute 

Olivia 


LETTER  XCL 

FROM   OLIVIA   TO   MR.    L- 


Tuesday.     ' 

Return  !  return !  on  the  wings  of  love  return  to  the 
calm,  the  prudent,  the  happy,  the  transcendently  happy 
Leonora !  Return — but  not  to  bid  her  adieu — return  to 
be  hers  for  ever,  and  only  hers.  I  give  you  back  your 
faith — I  give  you  back  your  promises — you  have  taken 
back  your  heart. 

But  if  you  should  desire  once  more  to  see  Olivia,  if 
you  should  have  any  lingering  wish  to  bid  her  a  last 
adieu,  it  must  be  this  evening.  To-morrow's  sun  rises 
not  for  Olivia.  For  her  but  a  few  short  hours  remain. 
Love,  let  them  be  all  thy  own !  Intoxicate  thy  victim, 
mingle  pleasure  in  the  cup  of  death,  and  bid  her  fearless 
quaff  it  to  the  dregs ! 
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LETTER  XCII. 

MR.    Lr TO   GENERAL   B 

ThBrsday. 
My  dear  Friend, 
You  have  by  argument  and  raillery,  and  by  every 
means  that  kindness  and  goodness  could  devise,  endeav- 
oured to  expel  from  my  mind  a  passion  which  you  justly 
foresaw  would  be  destructive  of  my  happiness,  and  of 
the  peace  of  a  most  estimable  and  amiable  woman. 
With  all  the  skill  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  human 
nature  in  general,  and  of  my  peculiar  character  and  foi- 
bles, could  bestow,  you  have  employed  those 

"  Words  and  spells  whicb  can  control, 

Between  the  fits,  the  fever  of  tlie  soul." 

Circumstances  have  operated  in  conjunction  with  your 
skill  to  "  medicine  me  to  repose."  The  fits  have  gradu* 
ally  become  weaker  and  weaker,  the  fever  is  now  gone, 
but  I  am  still  to  suffer  for  the  extravagances  committed 
during  its  delirium.  I  have  entered  into  engagements 
which  must  be  fulfilled ;  I  have  involved  myself  in  difli- 
culties  from  which  I  see  no  method  of  extricating  my- 
self honourably.  Notwithstanding  all  the  latitude  which 
the  system  of  modern  gallantry  allows  to  the  conscience 
of  our  sex,  and  in  spite  of  the  convenient  maxim  which 
maintains  that  all  arts  are  allowable  in  love  and  war,  I 
think  that  a  man  cannot  break  a  promise,  whether  made 
in  words  or  by  tacit  implication*  on  the  faith  of  which  a 
woman  sacrifices  her  repution  and  happiness.  Lady 
Olivia  has  thrown  herself  upon  my  protection.  I  am  as 
sensible  as  you  can  be,  my  dear  general,  that  scandal 
had  attacked  her  reputation  before  our  acquaintance 
commenced ;  but  though  the  world  had  suspicions,  they 
had  no  proofs ;  now  there  can  be  no  longer  any  defence 
made  for  her  character,  there  is  no  possibility  of  her 
returning  to  that  rank  in  society  to  which  she  was 
entitled  by  her  birth,  and  which  she  adorned  with  all  th» 
brilliant  charms  of  wit  and  beauty ;  no  happiness,  no 
chance  of  happiness  remains  for  her  but  from  my  con- 
stancy.   Of  naturally  violent  passions^  unused  to  the 
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control  of  authority,  habit,  reason,  or  religion,  and  at 
this  time  impelled  by  love  and  jealousy,  Olivia  is  on  the 
brink  of  despair.  I  am  not  apt  to  believe  that  women 
die  in  modern  times  for  love,  nor  am  I  easily  disposed 
to  think  that  I  could  inspire  a  dangerous  degree  of 
enthusiasm ;  yet  I  ana  persuaded  that  Olivia's  passion, 
compounded  as  it  is  of  various  sentiments  besides  love, 
has  taken  such  possession  of  her  imagination,  and  is,  as 
she  fancies,  so  necessary  to  her  existence,  that  if  I  were 
to  abandon  her,  she  would  destroy  that  life  which  she 
has  already  attempted,  I  thank  God !  ineffectually.  What 
a  spectacle  is  a  woman  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage ! — a  woman 
we  love,  or  whom  we  have  loved ! 


Excuse  me,  my  dear  friend,  if  I  wrote  incoherently, 
for  I  have  been  interrupted  many  times  since  I  began 
this  letter.  I  am  this  day  overwhelmed  by  a  multiplicity 
of  affairs,  which,  in  consequence  of  Olivia's  urgency  to 
leave  England  immediately,  must  be  settled  with  an 
expedition  for  which  my  head  is  not  at  present  well 
qualified.  I  do  not  feel  well :  I  can  command  my  atten- 
tion but  on  one  subject,  and  on  that  all  my  thoughts  are 
to  no  purpose.  Whichever  way  I  now  act,  I  must 
endure  and  inflict  misery.  I  must  either  part  from  a 
wife  who  has  given  me  the  most  tender,  the  most  touch- 
ing proofs  of  aSfection — a  wife  who  is  all  that  a  man  can 
esteem,  admire,  and  love ;  or  I  must  abandon  a  mistress 
who  loves  me  with  all  the  desperation  of  passion  to 
which  she  would  fall  a  sacrifice.  But  why  do  I  talk  as 
if  I  were  still  at  liberty  to  make  a  choice  1 — My  head  is 
certainly  very  confused.  I  forgot  that  I  am  bound  by  a 
solemn  promise,  and  this  is  the  evil  which  distracts  me. 
I  will  give  you,  if  I  can,  a  clear  narrative. 

Last  night  I  had  a  terrible  scene  with  Olivia.  I  fore- 
saw that  she  would  be  alarmed  by  my  intended  visit  to 

L Castle,  even  though  it  was  but  to  take  leave  of 

my  Leonora.  I  abstained  from  seeing  Olivia  to  avoid 
altercation,  and  with  all  the  delicacy  in  my  power  I 
wrote  to  her,  assuring  her  that  my  resolution  was  fixed. 
Note  after  note  came  from  her,  with  pathetic  and  pas- 
sionate appeals  to  my  heart ;  but  I  was  still  resolute. 
At  length,  the  day  before  that  on  which  I  was  to  set  out 

for  L Castle,  she  wrote  to  warn  me,  that  if  I  wished 

to  take  a  last  farewell,  I  must  see  her  that  evening : 
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her  note  concluded  with,  "To-monow's  mm  will  not 
rise  for  Olivia."  This  threat,  and  many  strange  hints 
of  her  opinions  concerning  suicide,  I  at  the  time  diisre- 
garded,  as  only  thrown  out  to  intimidate  a  lover.  How« 
ever,  knowing  the  violence  of  Olivia's  temper,  I  was 
punctual  to  the  appointed  hour,  fully  determined  by 
my  firmness  to  convince  her  that  these  female  wiles 
were  vain. 

My  dear  friend,  I  would  not  advise  the  wisest  man 
and  the  most  courageous  upon  earth  to  brave  such  dan- 
gers, confident  in  his  strength.  Even  a  victory  may  cost 
him  too  dear. 

I  found  Olivia  reclining  on  a  sofa,  her  beautiful  tresses 
unbound,  her  dress  the  perfection  of  elegant  negligence. 
I  half-suspected  that  it  was  studied  negligence :  yet  I 
could  not  help  pausing,  as  I  entered,  to  contemplate  a 
figure.  She  never  looked  more  beautiful — more  fasci« 
nating.  Holding  out  her  hand  to  me,  she  said,  with  her 
languid  smile  and  tender  expression  of  voice  and  man- 
ner,  ^'  You  are  come  then  to  bid  me  farewell.    I  doubted 

whether But  I  will  not  upbraid — mine  be  all 

the  pain  of  this  last  adieu.    During  the  few  minutes  we 
have  to  pass  together, 

*  Between  ns  two  let  there  be  peice.' " 

I  sat  down  beside  her,  rather  agitated,  I  confess,  but 
commanding  myself  so  that  my  emotion  could  not  be 
visible.  In  a  composed  tone  I  asked,  why  she  spoke  of 
a  last  adieu ;  and  observed  that  we  should  meet  again 
in  a  few  days. 

"  Never !"  rephed  Olivia.  "  Weak  woman  as  I  am, 
love  inspires  me  with  sufficient  force  to  make  and  to 
keep  this  resolution." 

As  she  spoke,  she  took  from  her  bosom  a  rose,  and 
presenting  it  to  me  in  a  solemn  manner,  '*  Put  this  rose 
into  water  to-night,"  continued  she ;  "  to-morrow  it  will 
be  alive !" 

Her  look,  her  expressive  eyes,  seemed  to  say.  This 
flower  will  be  alive,  but  Olivia  will  be  dead.  I  am 
ashamed  to  confess  that  I  was  silent,  because  I  could 
not  just  then  speak. 

"  I  have  used  some  precaution,"  resumed  Ohvia,  "  to 

spare  you,  my  dearest  L ,  unnecessary  pain. — ^Look 

around  you." 

The  room,  I  now  for  the  first  time  observed,  was 
ornamented  with  flowers. 
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"  This  apartment,  I  hope,"  continued  she,  "  has  not 
the  air  of  the  chamber  of  death.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  it  a  festive  appearance,  that  the  remembrance 
of  your  last  interview  with  your  once  loved  Olivia  may 
be  at  least  unmixed  with  horror." 

At  this  instant,  my  dear  general,  a  confused  recollec- 
tion of  Rousseau's  Heloise,  the  dying  scene,  and  her 
room  ornamented  with  flowers,  came  into  my  imagina- 
tion, and  destroying  the  idea  of  reality,  changed  suddenly 
the  whole  course  of  my  feelings. 

In  a  tone  of  raillery  1  represented  to  Olivia  her  resem- 
blance to  Julie,  and  observed  that  it  was  a  pity  she  had 
not  a  lover  whose  temper  was  more  similar  than  mine 
to  that  of  the  divine  St.  Preux.  Stung  to  the  heart  by 
my  ill-timed  raillery,  Olivia  started  up  from  the  sofa, 
broke  from  my  arms  with  sudden  force,  snatched  from 
the  table  a  penknife,  and  plunged  it  into  her  side. 

She  was  about  to  repeat  the  blow,  but  I  caught  her 
arm — she  struggled — "Promise  me,  then,"  cried  she, 
"  that  you  will  never  more  see  my  hated  rival." 

"  I  cannot  make  such  a  promise,  Olivia,"  said  I,  hold- 
ing her  uplifted  arm  forcibly.    "  I  will  not." 

The  words  "  hated  rival,"  which    showed  me  that 
Olivia  was  actuated  more  by  the  spirit  of  hatred  than 
love,  made  me  reply  in  as  decided  a  tone  as  even  you 
could  have  spoken,  my  dear  general.   But  I  was  shocked, 
and  reproached  myself  with  cruelty,  when  I  saw  the 
blood  flow  from  her  side ;  she  was  terrified.     I  took  the 
knife  from  her  powerless  hand,  and  she  fainted  in  my 
arms.     I  had  suflicient  presence  of  mind  to  reflect  that 
what  had  happened  should  be  kept  as  secret  as  possi- 
ble; therefore,  without  summoning  Josephine,  whose 
attachment  to  her  mistress  I  have  reason  to  suspect, 
I  threw  open  the  windows,  gave  Olivia  air  and  water, 
and  her  senses  returned :  then  I  despatched  my  Swiss 
for  a  surgeon.     I  need  not  speak  of  my  own  feelings — 
no  suspense  could  be  more  dreadful  than  that  which  I 
endured  between  the  sending  for  the  surgeon  and  the 
moment  when  he  gave  his  opinion.    He  relieved  me  at 
once,  by  pronouncing  it  to  be  a  slight  flesh  wound,  that 
■would  be  of  no  manner  of  consequence.     Olivia,  how- 
ever, whether  from  alarm  or  pain,  or  from  the  sight  of 
the  blood,  fainted  three  times  during  the  dressing  of 
her  side ;  and  though  the  surgeon  assured  her  that  it 
vrould  be  perfectly  well  in  a  few  days,  she  was  evi- 
dently apprehensive  that  we  concealed  from  her  th« 
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real  danger.  At  the  idea  of  the  approach  of  death, 
which  now  took  possession  of  her  imagination,  all  cou- 
rage forsook  her,  and  for  some  time  my  efforts  to  sup- 
port her  spirits  were  ineffectual.  She  could  not  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  Josephine :  and  from  the 
moment  this  French  woman  entered  the  room,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  heard  but  exclamations  the  most 
violent  and  noisy.  As  to  assistance  she  could  give 
none.  At  last  her  exaggerated  demonstrations  of  horror 
and  grief  ended  with, — "Dieu  merci!  au  moins  nous 
Yoila  delivres  de  ce  voyage  affreux.  Apparemment 
quMl  ne  sera  plus  question  de  ce  vilain  Petersburg  pour 
madarae." 

A  new  train  of  thoughts  was  roused  by  these  words 
in  Olivia's  mind;  and  looking  at  me,  she  eagerly  in- 
xjuired  why  the  journey  to  Petersburg  was  to  be  given 
up,  if  she  was  in  no  danger  ?  I  assured  her  that  Jose- 
phine spoke  at  random,  that  my  intentions  with  regard  to 
the  embassy  to  Russia  were  unaltered. 

"Seulement  retarde  un  peu,''  said  Josephine,  who 
was  intent  only  upon  her  own  selfish  object.  *'  S(ke- 
ment,  madame  ne  voyagera  pas  dans  cet  etat !" 

Olivia  started  up,  and  looking  at  me  with  terrific 
wildness  in  her  eyes,  "  Swear  to  me,"  said  she,  "  swear 
that  you  will  not  deceive  me,  or  I  will  this  instant 
tear  open  this  wound,  and  never  more  suffer  it  to  be 
closed." 

"Deceive  you,  Olivia!"  cried  I,  "what  deceit  caa 
you  fear  from  me  I    What  is  it  you  require  of  me  V 

"  I  require  from  you  a  promise,  a  solemn  promise,  that 
you  will  go  with  me  to  Russia !" 

"  I  solemnly  promise  that  I  will,"  said  I :  "  now  be 
tranquil,  Olivia,  I  beseech  you."  » 

The  surgeon  represented  the  necessity  of  keeping 
herself  quiet,  and  declared  that  he  would  not  answer 
for  the  cure  of  his  patient  on  any  other  terms.  Satisfied 
by  the  solemnity  of  my  promise,  OUvia  now  suffered 
me  to  depart.  This  morning  she  sends  me  word  that 
in  a  few  days  she  shall  be  ready  to  leave  England.    Can 

you  meet  me,  my  dear  friend,,  at  L Castle  \    I  go 

down  there  to-day,  to  bid  adieu  to  Leonora.  From 
thence  I  shall  proceed  to  Yarmouth,  and  embark  imme- 
diately.    Olivia  will  follow  me. 

Your  obliged 
F. 
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LETTER  XCm 

LEONORA  TO  HER  MOTHER. 

L Castle. 

Dearest  Mother, 

Mr  husband  is  here !  at  home  with  me,  with  yow 
happy  Leonora — and  his  heart  is  with  her.  His  looks* 
his  voice,  his  manner  tell  me  so,  and  by  them  I  nevei 
was  deceived.  No,  he  is  incapable  of  deceit.  What- 
ever have  been  his  errors,  he  never  stooped  to  dissimu- 
lation. He  is  again  my  own,  still  capable  of  loving 
me,  still  worthy  of  all  my  affection.  I  knew  that  the 
delusion  could  not  last  long,  or  rather  you  told  me  so, 
my  best  friend,  and  I  believed  you ;  you  did  him  justice. 
He  was  indeed  deceived — ^who  might  not  have  been 
deceived  by  Olivia?  His  passions  were  under  the 
power  of  an  enchantress ;  but  now  he  has  triumphed 
over  her  arts.  He  sees  her  such  as  she  is,  and  her 
influence  ceases. 

I  am  not  absolutely  certain  of  all  this ;  but  I  believe, 
because  I  hope  it:  yet  he  is  evidently  embarrassed, 
and  seems  unhappy  :  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  \ 
Perhaps  he  does  not  yet  know  his  Leonora  s^ciently 
to  be  secure  of  her  forgiveness.  How  I  long  to  set  his 
heart  at  ease,  and  to  say  to  him,  let  the  past  be  forgot- 
ten for  ever !  How  easy  it  is  to  the  happy  to  forgive ! 
There  have  been  moments  when  I  could  not,  I  fear, 
have  been  just,  when  I  am  sure  that  I  could  not  have 
been  generous.  I  shall  immediately  offer  to  accom- 
pany Mr.  L— —  to  Russia ;  I  can  have  no  further  hesi- 
tation, for  I  see  that  he  wishes  it ;  indeed,  just  now 
he  almost  said  so.  His  baggage  is  ahready  embarked 
at  Yarmouth — ^he  sails  in  a  few  days,  and  in  a  few 
hours  your  daughter's  fate,  your  daughter's  happiness 
will  be  decided.  It  is  decided,  for  I  am  sure  he  loves 
me ;  I  see,  I  hear,  I  feel  it.  Dearest  mother,  I  write 
to  you  in  the  first  moment  of  joy.  I  hear  his  foot 
upon  the  stairs.  Your  happy 

Leonora 
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LETTER  XCIV. 

LEONORA  TO  HER  MOTHKR. 

L Castie. 

Mt  dear  Mother, 

Mr  hopes  are  all  vain.    Your  prophecies  will  never 

be  accomplished.    We  have  both  been  mistaken  in  Mr. 

L— — 's  character,   and  henceforward  your  daughter 

must  not  depend  upon  him  for  any  portion  of  her  hap- 

giness.  I  once  thought  it  impossible  that  my  love  for 
im  could  be  diminished :  he  has  changed  my  opinion. 
Mine  is  not  that  species  of  weak  or  abject  affection 
which  can  exist  under  the  sense  of  ill-treatment  and 
injustice,  much  less  can  my  love  survive  esteem  for  its 
object. 

1  told  you,  ray  dear  mother,  and  I  believed,  that  his 
affections  had  returned  to  me;  but  I  was  mistaken. 
He  has  not  sufficient  strength  or  generosity  of  soul  to 
love  me,  or  to  do  justice  to  my  love.  I  offered  to  go 
with  him  to  Russia :  he  answered,  ^*  That  is  impossible." 
— Impossible ! — ^Js  it  then  impossible  for  him  to  do  that 
which  is  just  or  honourable  1  or,  seeing  what  is  right, 
must  he  follow  what  is  wrong  1  or  can  his  heart  never 
more  be  touched  by  virtuous  affections  ?  Is  his  taste 
so  changed,  so  depraved,  that  he  can  now  be  pleased 
and  charmed  only  by  what  is  despicable  and  profligate 
in  our  sex  ?  Then  I  should  rejoice  that  we  are  to  be 
separated — separated  for  ever.  May  years  and  years 
pass  away  and  wear  out,  if  possible,  the  memory  of  all 
he  has  been  to  me !  I  think  I  could  better,  much  better 
bear  the  total  loss,  the  death  of  him  I  have  loved,  than 
endure  to  feel  that  he  had  survived  both  my  affection 
and  esteem ;  to  see  the  person  the  same,  but  the  soul 
changed ;  to  feel  every  day,  every  hour,  that  I  must 
despise  what  I  have  so  admired  and  loved. 

Mr.  L is  gone  from  hence.    He  leaves  England 

the  day  after  to-morrow.  Lady  Olivia  is  io  foUow  him. 
I  am  glad  that  public  decency  is  not  to  be  outraged  by 
their  embarking  together.  My  dearest  mother,  be 
assured  that  at  this  moment  your  daughter's  feelings 
are  worthy  of  you.  Indignation  and  the  pride  of  virtue 
support  her  spirit. 

Leonora  L 
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LETTER  XCV. 

GENERAL   B TO    LADY    LEONORA   L . 

Yarmouth. 

Had  I  not  the  highest  confidence  in  Lady  Leonora 

L 's  fortitude,  I  should  not  venture  to  write  to  her 

at  this  moment,  knowing  as  I  do  that  she  is  but  just 
recovered  from  a  dangerous  illness. 

Mr.  L— —  had  requested  me  to  meet  him  at  Ii 

Castle  previous  to  his  leaving  England,  but  it  was  out 
of  my  power.  I  met  him,  however,  on  the  road  to 
Yarmouth,  and  as  we  travelled  together  I  had  full  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  state  of  his  mind.  Permit  me 
— the  urgency  of  the  case  requires  it — to  speak  with- 
out reserve,  with  the  freedom  of  an  old  friend.  I  ima- 
gine that  your  ladyship  parted  from  Mr.  L with 

feelings  of  indignation,  at  which  1  cannot  be  surprised : 
but  if  you  had  seen  him  as  I  saw  him,  indignation 
would  have  given  way  to  pity.  Loving  you,  madam, 
as  you  deserve  to  be  loved,  most  ardently,  most  ten- 
derly ;  touched  to  his  inmost  soul  by  the  proofs  of  affec- 
tion he  had  seen  in  your  letters,  in  your  whole  conduct, 
even  to  the  last  moment  of  parting ;  my  unhappy  friend 
felt  himself  bound  to  resist  the  temptation  of  staying 
with  you,  or  of  accepting  your  generous  offer  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Petersburg.  He  thought  himself  bound 
m  honour  by  a  promise  extorted  from  him  to  save  from 
suicide  one  whom  he  thinks  he  has  injured,  one  who 
has  thrown  herself  upon  his  protection.  Of  the  con- 
flict in  his  mind  at  parting  with  your  ladyship  I  can 
judge  from  what  he  suffered  afterward.  I  met  Mr. 
L  with  feelings  of  extreme  indignation,  but  before 
T  had  been  an  hour  in  his  company,  I  never  pitied  any 
man  so  much  in  my  life,  for  I  never  yet  saw  any  one  so 
truly  wretched,  and  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  he 
deserved  to  be  so.  You  know  that  he  is  not  one  who 
often  gives  way  to  his  emotions,  not  one  who  expresses 
them  much  in  words — but  he  could  not  command  his 
feelings. 

The  struggle  was  too  violent.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  was  the  real  cause  of  his  present  illness.  As  the 
moment  approached  when  he  was  to  leave  England, 
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liB  became  more  and  more  agitated.  Towards  evening 
he  sank  into  a  sort  of  apathy  and  gloomy  silence,  from 
which  he  suddenly  broke  mto  delirious  raving.  At 
twelve  o'clock  last  night,  the  night  he  was  to  have 
sailed,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  and  infectious 
fever.  As  to  the  degree  of  immediate  danger,  the  phy- 
sicians here  cannot  yet  pronounce.  I  have  sent  to  town 
for  Dr.  ***•*.  Your  ladyship  may  be  certain  that  I 
shall  not  quit  my  friend,  and  that  he  shall  have  every 
possible  assistance  and  attendance. 

I  am,  with  the  truest  esteem, 

Your  ladyship's  faithful  servant, 

J.  B. 

LETTER  XCVI. 

LEONORA   to   HER  MOTHER. 

L Castle. 

Dear  Mother, 

This  moment  an  express  from  General  B .    Mr 

ii is  dangerously  ill  at  Yarmouth — a  fever  brought 

on  by  the  agitation  of  his  mind.  How  unjust  I  have 
been  !  Forget  all  I  said  in  my  last.  I  write  in  the 
utmost  haste— just  setting  out  for  Yarmouth.  I  hope 
to  be  there  to-morrow. 

Your  afifectionate 

Leonora  L— . 

I  open  this  to  enclose  the  general's  letter,  ni^hich  will 
explain  every  thing. 


LETTER  XCVIL 

GENERAL  B TO  THE  DUCHESS  OF  . 

Tarmoatb. 
Mt  dear  Madam, 

Your  grace,  I  find,  is  apprized  of  Lady  Leonora  L 's 

journey  hither :  I  fear  that  you  relv  upon  my  prudence 
for  preventing  her  exposing  herself  to  the  danger  of 
catcning  this  dreadful  fever.  But  that  has  been  beyond 
my  power.  Her  ladyship  arrived  late  last  night.  I 
had  foreseen  the  probability  of  her  coming  but  not  the 
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possibility  of  her  coming  so  soon.  I  had  taken  no 
precautions,  and  she  was  in  the  house  and  upon  the 
stairs  in  an  instant.     No    entreaties,    no   arguments 

could  stop  her ;  I  assured  her  that  Mr.  L 's  fever 

was  pronounced  by  all  the  physicians  to  be  of  the  most 
infectious  kind.  Dr.  •**••  joined  me  in  representing 
that  she  would  expose  her  life  to  almost  certain  dangei 
if  she  persisted  in  her  determination  to  see  her  hus- 
band ;  but  she  pressed  forward,  regardless  of  all  that 
could  be  said.    To  the  physicians  she  made  no  answer  ; 

to  me  she  replied,  "  You  are  Mr.  L 's  friend,  but  I 

am  his  wife :  you  have  not  feared  to  hazard  your  life 
for  him,  and  do  you  think  I  can  hesitate  ?"  I  urged 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  more  than  one  person's 
running  this  hazard ;  and  that,  since  it  had  fallen  to  my 
lot  to  be  with  my  friend  when  he  was  first  taken  ill — 
She  interrupted  me, — "  Is  not  this  taking  a  cruel  advan- 
tage of  me,  general  1    You  know  that  I,  too,  would 

have  been  with  Mr.  L if — if  it  had  been  possible." 

Her  manner,  her  pathetic  emphasis,  and  the  force  of 
her  implied  meaning  struck  me  so  much  that  I  was 
silent,  and  suffered  her  to  pass  on ;  but  again  the  idea 
of  her  danger  rushing  upon  my  mind,  I  sprang  before 

her  to  the  door  of  Mr.  L 's  apartment,  and  opposed 

her  entrance.  "  Then,  general,"  said  she  calmly,  "  per- 
haps you  mistake  me — perhaps  you  have  heard  repeated 
some  unguarded  words  of  mine  in  the  moment  of  in- 
dignation   unjust you  best  know  how  unjust 

indignation  ! — and  you  infer  from  these  that  my  affec- 
tion for  my  husband  is  extinguished.  I  deserve  this— 
but  do  not  punish  me  too  severely." 

I  still  kept  my  hand  upon  the  lock  of  the  door,  expos- 
tulating with  Lady  Leonora  in  your  grace's  name,  and  in 

Mr.  L 's,  assuring  her  that  if  he  were  conscious  of 

what  was  passing,  and  able  to  speak,  he  would  order 
me  to  prevent  her  seeing  him  in  his  present  situation. 

"And  you,  too,  general!"  said  she,  bursting  into 
tears :  "  I  thought  you  were  my  friend — would  you  pre- 
vent me  from  seeing  him  ?  And  is  not  he  conscious  of 
what  is  passing  ?  And  is  not  he  able  to  speak  ?  Sir,  I 
must  be  admitted!  You  have  done  your  duty — now 
let  me  do  mine.  Consider,  my  right  is  superior  to 
yours.    No  power  on  earth  should  or  can  prevent  a 

wife  from  seeing  her  husband  when  he  is Dear, 

dear  genera^"  said  she,  clasping  her  raised  hands  and 
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falling  suddenly  at  my  feet,  <<  let  me  see  him  but  f6r  one 
minute,  and  I  will  be  grateful  to  you  for  ever  V 

I  could  resist  no  longer — 1  tremble  for  the  conseV 
quences.    I  know  your  grace  sufficiently  to  be  aware 
ihat  -you  ought  to  be  told  the  whole  truth.    I  have  but 
little  fiopes  oC  my  poor  friend^s  life. 
"With  much  respect. 

Your  grace's  fkithfnl  servant, 

J.  B. 


LETTER  XCVIII. 

OtmA   to    MR.   L 


A  MIST  hxsA^  oV^f  my  eyes,  and  "  my  ears  with  hol- 
low inurmurs  rung,''  %hen  the  dreadful  tidings  of  your 
alarming  illness  were  announced  by  your  cruel  mes^ 

senger.    My  dearest  L !  why  does  inexorable  des^ 

tiny  doom  me  to  be  absent  from  you  at  such  a  crisis  t 
Oh !  this  fatal  wound  of  mine !  It  would,  I  fear,  certainly 
open  again  if  I  were  to  travel.  So  this  corporeal  being 
toiust  be  imprisoned  here,  while  mjr  anxious  soul,  my 
Viewlc^s.  spirit,  hovers  near  you,  longing  to  minister 
^ach  tencle^r,  consolation,  each  nameless  comfort  that 
iov«.  alone  can,  with  fond  prescjence  and  magic  speed, 
summon  round  the  couch  of  paiii, 
.  ^.t^  O  that  I.  had  the  wings  of  a  dove,  that  I  might  fly  t^ 
you!"  Why  must  1  resign  the  sweetly-painful  task  of 
soothing  you  in  tl^e  Yiom  of  sickness  %  And  shall  others^ 
with  officious  zeal', 


"  Gudbs  tbe  ftint  wi*h,  explain  tke  asking  ejr^r 

s,. Alas!  it  must  b§  ^9 — even  were  I  to  fly  to  him,  my 
sen8iDi|ity.,could  not  support  4he  sqene.  To  behold  hiiU 
stretched  on  the  bed^of  dis^^e — perhaps  of  death — 
would  be  agony  past  eiidi?rance^  .Let  firmer  nerves  than 
Olivia's,  and  hearts  more  callous.,  assume  the  offices 
from  which  they  shrink  not.  Tls  thb  fate,  the  hard  fate 
p(f  all  endued  with  exquisite  sensibility,  to  be  palsied  by 
the  exQ^ss  of  their  feelings,  and  to  become  imbecile  at 
the  moment  their  exertions  are  most  nebessary. 

Your  too  tenderly  sympathizing  , 

vor.  Xill.-H  •      <'""*• 
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LETTER  XCIX. 

LEONORA   TO   HKR  MOTHER. 

Yarmouth. 

Mt  husband  is  alive,  and  that  is  all.  Never  did  I  see, 
nor  could  I  have  conceived,  such  a  change,  and  in  so  short 
a  time !  When  I  opened  the  door,  his  eyes  turned  upon 
me  with  unmeaning  eagerness :  he  did  not  know  me. 
The  good  general  thought  my  voice  might  have  some 
effect.  I  spoke,  but  could  obtain  no  answer,  no  sign  of 
intelligence.  In  vain  I  called  upon  him  by  every  name 
that  used  to  reach  his  heart.  I  knelt  beside  him,  and 
took  one  of  his  burning  hands  in  mine.  I  kissed  it,  and 
suddenly  he  started  up,  exclaiming,  "  Olivia !  Olivia  !^' 
with  dreadful  vehemence.  In  his  delirium  he  raved 
about  Olivia's  stabbing  herself,  and  called  upon  us  to 
hold  her  arm,  looking  wildly  towards  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
as  if  the  figure  were  actually  before  him.  Then  he 
sank  back,  as  if  quite  exhausted,  and  gave  a  deep  sigh. 
Some  of  my  tears  fell  upon  his  hand ;  he  felt  them 
before  I  perceived  that  they  had  fallen,  and  looked  so 
earnestly  in  my  face  that  I  was  in  hopes  his  recollection 
was  returning ;  but  he  only  said,  **  Olivia,  I  believe  that 
you  love  me ;"  then  sighed  more  deeply  than  before, 
drew  his  hand  away  from  me,  and,  as  well  as  I  could 
distinguish,  said  something  about  Leonora. 

But  why  should  I  give  you  the  pain  of  hearing  all 
these  circumstances,  my  dear  mother  ?  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  he  passed  a  dreadful  night.  This  morning  the 
physicians  say,  that  if  he  passes  this  night — ^if — my 
dear  mother,  what  a  terrible  suspense ! 

Leonora  L 

LETTER  C. 

LEONORA  TO   HER   MOTHER. 

Yannouth. 

Morning  is  at  last  come,  and  my  husband  is  still  alive  : 
so  there  is  yet  hope^  When  I  said  I  thougl^t  I  could 
bear  to  sur^ve  him,  how  little  I  knew  of  myself,  and 
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How  little,  how  very  little  I  expected  to  be  so  soon 
tried  !  All  evils  are  remediable  but  one,  that  one  which 
I  dare  not  name. 

The  physicians  assure  me  that  he  is  better.  His 
friend,  to  whose  judgment  I  trust  more,  thinks  as  they 
do.  I  know  not  what  to  believe.  I  dread  to  flatter 
myself  and  to  be  disappointed.  I  will  write  again, 
dearest  mother,  to-morrow. 

Your  ever  affectionate 

L90NORJL  L^— • 


LETTER  CI. 

LEONORA    TO   HER   MOTHER. 

Wednesday. 

No  material  change  since  yesterday,  my  dear  mother. 
This  morning,  as  I  was  searching  for  some  medicine,  I 

saw  on  the  chimney-piece  a  note  from  Lady  OUvia . 

It  might  have  been  there  yesterday,  and  ever  since  my 
arrival,  but  I  did  not  see  it.  At  any  other  time  it  would 
have  excited  my  indignation,  but  my  mind  is  now  too 
much  weakened  by  sorrow.  My  fears  for  my  husband's 
life  absorb  all  other  feelings. 

LETTER  CII 

OLIVIJL  TO   MR.    L— . 

Richmond. 

Words  cannot  express  what  I  have  suffered  since  I 
wrote  last !  Oh !  why  do  I  not  hear  that  the  danger  is 
over ! — Long  since  would  I  have  been  with  you,  affl  that 
my  soul  holds  dear,  could  I  have  escaped  from  these 
tyrants,  these  medical  despots,  who  detain  me  by  abso- 
lute force,  and  watch  over  me  with  unrelenting  vigi- 
lance. I  have  consulted  Dr.  *•*,  who  assures  me  that 
my  fears  of  my  wound  opening,  were  I  to  take  so  long 
a  journey,  are  too  well-founded;  that  in  the  present 
feverish  state  of  my  mind  he  would  not  answer  for  the 
consequences."  I  heed  him  not — ^life  I  value  not. — Most 
joyfully  would  I  sacrifice  myself  for  the  man  I  love. 
But  even  could  I  escape  from  my  persecutors,  too  well 

H2 
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I  kupw  that  tq  see  yon  would  be  a  vain  attempt— too 
well  I  know  that  I  should  not  be  admitted.  Your  lote, 
your  fears  for  Olivia  would  barbarously  banish  her  and 
forbi/d  her  your  dear,  yjj^at  dangerous  atmosphere.  Too 
^!Ifirt1y..Mfgmd  ]^ou  urge  fh^t  my  rashness  might  prove 
our  mutual  ilrin-^ihab  ii\  t^®  moment  of  crisis  or  of 
convalescence,  fnaieij  for  me  might  defeat  the  kind 
purpose  of  nafu(re>,  And  eyen  were  I  secure  of  your 
recovery,  the  delay,  t  spe^  not  of  the  danger  of  nff 
9^tching  the  dfsease,  would, ^circumstanced  as  we  are, 
be  oeath  US  our^hopes.  We.  should  be  compelled  to 
part.  The  winds  woi4d  waft  you  from  me.  The  waves 
would  bear  you  to  another  region,  far— oh,  far  from  your 

Olivia.' 


LETTER  cm.' 

iiamLL   g  ■  TO   THE   DUCHESS   OF  •. 

Taimonth,  Thonday. 
iK^V  DEAR  Ijif  ADAM, 

•  'S/tit,  h- hiis  had  a  relapse,  and  is  now  more  alarm- 
ingly ill  than  I  have  fet^en  him :  he  does  not  know  his 
situ]^tion,  for  h?s  delirium  has  returned.  The  physicians^ 
giye  him  over.  fir.  H:  says  that  we  must  prepare  for 
the  worst:  .    . 

I  have  but  one  word  of  comfort  for  your  grace-^that 
your  admirable  rfanghter's  health  has  not  yet  suffered. 

Your  grace's  faithful  servant,' 

1  b: 


LETTSER  Civ. 

LEONORA'  TQ   HER  MOTHEr! 

I  '•.'■'J  >'•   *.v •■•>'•♦' .  Yarmouth. 

M^  DEliiEST  Mother,  -  u  .  ■,, 

The  delirium  has  subsided.  A  f^^  minutes  ago,  as  I 
was  kneeling  beside  him,  offering  up  an  almost  hopeless 
prayer  for  his  recovery,  his  eyes  opened,^d  I  perceived 
that  he  knew  ,me.  He  .closed  \^8  eyes-  »again.,without 
sneaking,  opened  them  Once  more,  and  then  Ibokihg  at 
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$ae  fixedly,  exclaimed :  "  It  JM  not  a  dream  I      oo  are 
Leonora ! — my  Leonora  !'* 

What  exquisite  pleasure  I  ieli  ^  the  sound  of  thes« 
;Mrord8,  at  the  tone  in  which  Umy  were  (MroiiouQoed ! 
My  husband  folded  me  in  his  sfms^  aud,  till  I  felt  his 
burning  lips,  I  forgot  that  he  was  li^^ 

When  he  came  thoroughly  to  ms  secc^iectton,  ao4 
when  the  idea  that  his  £eve^  might  be  infectious  oc- 
curred to  him,  he  endeavoured  tp  prevail  upon  me  to  leave 
the  room.  But  what  danger  can  there  be  for  me  rum  J 
My  whole  soul,  my  whole  4rame  is  inspired  with  new 
life.    If  he  recover,  your  daughter  may  still  be  happy. 


BETTER  GV. 

GENERAL  ^rzT-r'   TO  THE  DUCHESS  OF    ■   . 

My  dear  Mad^m, 

A  FEW  hours  ago  ipy  friend  became  perfectly  sensible 
X)f  his  danger,  and  calling  me  to  his  bedside,  told  me  that 
he  was  eager  t^  ^ak.e  use  of  the  little  time  which  he 
might  have  to  Uve.  Hfi  was  quite  calm  and  collected.  He 
employed  me  to  writie  his  last  wishes  and  bequests ;  and 
I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  declare,  that  the  strongest 
idea  and  feeling  in  his  mind  evidently  was  the  desire  tq 
show  his  entire  confidence  in  his  wif^,  and  to  give  her, 
in  his  last  moments^  proofs  of  his  e^fm  and  affection. 
When  he  had  sett^d  his  affairs,  he  begged  to  be  left 
alone  for  some  time.  Between  twelve  and  one  his  bell 
rang,  and  he  desired  to  see  Lady  Leonora  and  me.  ^He 
spoke  to  me  with  that  warmth  of  frieadship  which  be 
has  ever  felt  from  our  childhood.  Then  turning  to  his 
wife,  his  voice  utterly  failed,  an4  he  aould  only  p^ess  to 
his  hps  that  hand  wlueh  v^is  Jle^d  oi^t  to  him  in  speecfab- 
less  agony. 

"Excellent  woman  I'*  he  artieulated  at  last;  then 
collecting  his  mind,  he  exclaimed, "  My  beloved  Leonora, 
I  will  not  die  without  expressing  my  feeMngs  for  yt)u ;  J 
know  yours  for  me.  I  do  not  aak  for  that  forgiveness 
which  your  generous  heart  granted  long  before  I  4JUb- 
served  it.  Your  affection  for  me  has  been  shown  br 
actions,  at  tile  hazard  of  your  life ;  I  can  only  thank 
you  with  weak  words.  You  possess  my  whole  hearty 
^Y  C^tepn?,  Tfiy  ^n^^r^tign,  my  gr^it^^:" 
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Lady  Leonora,  at  the  word  gratttude,  made  an  effort 
to  speak,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  her  husband^s  lips. 
He  added,  in  a  more  enthusiastic  tone,  "  You  have  my 
undivided  love.  Believe  in  the  truth  of  these  words — 
perhaps  they  are  the  last  I  may  ever  speak.'* 

My  friend  sank  back  exhausted,  and  I  carried  Lady 
Leonora  out  of  the  room. 

I  returned  half  an  hour  ago,  and  found  every  thing 

silent :  Mr.  L is  lying  with  his  eyes  closed — quite 

still — I  hope  asleep.    This  may  be  a  favourable  crisis. 
I  cannot  delay  this  letter  longer. 

Your  grace's  faithful  servant, 

J.  B. 


LETTER  CVI. 

LEONORA   TO   HER  MOTHER. 


Yarmoutb. 


Dearest  Mother, 

He  has  slept  several  hours.    Dr.  H ,  the  most 

skilful  of  all  ms  physicians,  says  that  we  may  now  ex- 
pect his  recovery.  Adieu.  The  good  general  will  add 
a  Line,  to  assure  you  that  I  am  not  deceived,  nor  too 
sanguine. 

Yours  most  affectionately, 
Leonora  L— — . 

Postscript  hy  General  B . 


I  have  some  hopes — ^that  is  all  I  can  venture  to  say 
to  your  grace. 


LETTER  CVIL 

LEONORA  TO  HER  MOTHER. 

Yarmontlu 
Dearest  Mother, 

Excellent  news  for  you  to-day ! — Mr.  L is  pro- 
nounced out  of  danger.  He  seems  excessively  touched 
by  my  coming  here,  and  so  grateful  for  the  little  kind- 
ness I  have  been  able  to  show  him  duriii|:  his  illness ! 
But,  alas!  that  fatal  promise!  the  recollection  of  it 
comes  across  my  mind  like  a  spectre.    Mr.  L—  has 
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never  touched  upon  this  subject, — ^I  do  all  in  my  power 
to  divert  his  thoughts  to  indifferent  objects. 

This  morning,  when  I  went  into  his  room,  I  found 
him  tearing  to  pieces  that  note  which  I  mentioned  to 
you  a  few  days  ago.  He  seemed  much  agitated,  and 
desired  to  see  General  B— — .  They  are  now  together, 
and  were  talking  so  loud  in  the  next  room  to  me,  that  1 
was  obUged  to  retire,  lest  I  should  overhear  secrets. 

Mr.  L this  moment  sends  for  me.    If  I  should  not 

have  time  to  add  more,  this  short  letter  will  satisfy  yoa 
for  to-day. 

LlONORJL  L . 

I  open  my  letter  to  say  that  I  am  not  so  haj^iy  as 
I  was  when  I  began  it.  1  have  heard  all  the  circum- 
stances relative  to  this  terrible  affair.    Mr.  L will 

go  to  Russia.    I  am  as  far  from  happiness  as  ever. 


LETTER  CVin. 

OLIVIA.  TO   MB. 


*<  Say,  ii  D0(  abMBce  death  to  tboM  that  love  P 

How  just,  how  beautiful  a  sentiment !  yet  cold  and 
callous  is  that  heart  which  knows  not  that  there  is  a 
pang  more  dreadful  than  absence — far  as  the  death  of 
lingering  torture  exceeds,  in  corporeal  sufferance,  the 
soft  slumber  of  expiring  nature/-  Suspense !  suspense ! 
compared  with  thy  racking  agony,  even  absence  is  bnt 
the  blessed  euthanasia  of  love. 

My  dearest  L ,  why  this  torturing  silence  T  one 

line,  one  word,  I  beseech  you,  from  your  own  hand ;  say 
but  /  live,  and  love  you,  my  Olivia.  Hour  after  hour,  and 
day  after  day,  have  I  waited  and  waited,  and  hoped,  and 
feared  to  hear  from  you.  O,  this  intolerable  agonizing 
suspense  I  Yet  hope  cUngs  to  my  fond  heart — ^hope ! 
sweet  treacherous  hope ! 

**Non  ao  si  la  Speranza 
Va  coa  IHnganno  nnita ; 
Bo  che  mantiene  In  Tita 
Ciiialebe  infelici  aUnen." 

Olivu, 


^T6  I.XONORA. 


LETTER  CIX. 

MR.    L  TO   OLIVIA, 

Yannooil^ 

Mt  dear  Olitia, 

This  is  the  first  line  I  have  written  since  my  illness^ 
I  could  not  sooner  relieve  you  from  suspense,  for  during 
most  of  this  time  I  have  been  delirious,  and  never  till 
now  able  to  write.  My  physicians  have  this  morning 
pronounced  me  out  of  danger;  and  as  soon  as  my 
strength  is  sufficient  to  bear  the  voyage,  1  shall  sail,  ac- 
cording to  my  promise. 

Your  prudence,  or  that  of  your  physician,  has  saved 
me  much  anxiety — perhaps  saved  my  hfe :  for  had  you 
been  so  rash  as  to  come  hither^  besides  my  fears  for  your 
safety,  I  should  have  been  exposed,  in  the  moment  of 
my  returning  reason,  to  a  conffict  of  passions  which  I 
could  not  have  borne. 

Leonora  is  with  me ;  she  arrived  the  night  after  I  was 
taken  ill,  and  forced  her  way  to  me,  when  my  fever  was 
at  the  highest,  and  while  I  was  in  a  state  of  delirium. 

Lady  Leonora  will  stay  with  me  till  the  moment  I  sail, 
which  I  expect  to  do  in  about  ten  days.  I  cannot  say 
positively,  for  I  am  still  very  weak,  and  may  not  be  able, 
io  keep  my  word  to  a  day.  Adieu.  I  hope  your  mind 
will  now  be  at  ease.  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  the  surgeon 
that  your  wound  is  quite  closed,  I  will  write  again, 
and  more  fully,  when  I  am  better  able.  Believe  me, 
Olivia,  I  am  most  anxious  to  secure  your  happiness : 
allow  me  to  believe  that  this  will  be  in  the  power  of 

Yours  sincerely, 

F.  L . 


LETTER  CX, 

OLnr^  TO   MR. 

Richmond. 

Barbarous  man !  witk  what  cold  cruelty  you  plunge, 
a  dagger  into  my  heart  V  Leonora  is  with  you ! — Leo- 
nora! Then  I  am  undone.  Yes,  she  will — she  haa. 
resumed  all  h<?r  ^o>5(ei^  t^r  ^igh^s,  her  habitual^  empii;^ 
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over  your  heart.  Wretched  Olivia! — But  you  say  it  is 
your  wish  to  secure  my  happiness,  you  bid  me  allow 
you  to  believe  it  is  in  your  power.  What  phrases  !— 
You  will  sail,  according  to  your  promise. — Then  nothing 
but  your  honour  binds  you  to  Olivia.  And  even  now, 
at  this  guilty  instant,  in  your  secret  soul,  you  wish,  you 
expect  from  my  offended  pride,  from  my  disgusted  deli-> 
cacy,  a  renunciation  of  this  promise,  a  release  from  all 
the  ties  that  bind  you  to  me.  You  are  right:  this  is 
what  I  ought  to  do  ;  what  I  would  do,  if  love  had  not  so 
weakened  my  soul,  so  prostrated  my  spirit,  rendered 
me  so  abject  a  creature,  that  /  cannot  what  /  would. 

I  must  love  on — female  pride  and  resentment  call  upon 
me  in  vain.  I  cannot  hate  you.  Even  by  the  feeble  tie, 
which  I  see  you  long  to  break,  I  must  hold,  rather  than 
let  you  go  for  ever.  I  will  not  renounce  your  promise* 
I  claim  it.  I  adjure  you,  by  all  which  a  man  of  honour 
holds  most  sacred,  to  quit  England  the  moment  your 
health  will  allow  you  to  sail.  No  equivocating  with 
your  conscience ! — ^I  hold  you  to  your  word.  Oh,  my 
dearest  L !  to  feel  myself  reduced  to  use  such  lan- 
guage to  you,  to  find  myself  clinging  to  that  last  re-< 
source  of  shipwrecked  love,  a  promise  !  It  is  with  ud-. 
speakable  agony  I  feel  all  this ;  lower  I  cannot  sink  ia 
misery.  Raise  me,  if  indeed  you  wish  ray  happiness—' 
raise  me !  it  is  yet  in  your  power.  Tell  me  that  my  too 
susceptible  heart  has  mistsucen  phantoms  for  realities — 
tell  me  that  your  last  was  not  colder  than  usual ;  yes,  I 
am  ready  to  be  deceived.  Tell  me  that  it  was  only  the 
languor  of  disease ;  assure  me  that  my  rival  forced  her 
way  only  to  your  presence — that  she  has  not  won  her 
easy  way  back  to  your  heart ;  assure  me  that  you  are 
impatient  once  more  to  see  your  own  Olivla.. 


LETTER  0X1. 
14e0n0ra  to  hee  motbxb. 

My  dearest  Mother, 

Can  you  believe  or  imagine  that  I  am  actually  imwill«> 

ing  to  say  or  to  think  that  Mr.  L— —  is  quite  well  I 

Yet  this  is  the  fact.     Such  is  the  inconsistency  and 

weakness  of  our  natures — of  my  nature,  I  should  say, 

H3 
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But  a  short  time  ago  I  thought  that  no  evil  could  be  so 
great  as  his  danger ;  now  that  danger  is  past,  I  dread  to 
near  him  say  that  he  is  perfectly  recovered.  The  mo- 
ment he  is  able,  he  goes  to  Russia;  that  is  decided 
irrevocably.  The  promise  has  been  claimed  and  re- 
peated. A  solemn  promise  cannot  be  broken  for  any 
human  consideration.  I  should  despise  him  if  he  broke 
it ;  but  can  I  love  him  for  keeping  it  ?  His  mind  is  at 
this  instant  agitated  as  much  as  mine  is — more  it  can- 
not. Yet  I  ought  to  be  better  able  to  part  with  him 
now  than  when  we  parted  before,  because  1  have  now 
at  least  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  he  leaves  me 
against  his  will — ^that  his  heart  will  not  go  from  me. 
This  time  I  cannot  be  deceived ;  I  have  had  the  most 
explicit  assurances  of  his  undivided  love.  And  indeed  I 
was  never  deceived.  All  the  appearances  of  regret  at 
parting  with  me  were  genuine.  The  general  witnessed 
the  consequent  struggle  in  Mr.  L — — ^s  mind,  and  this 
fever  followed. 

I  will  endeavour  to  calm  and  content  myself  with  the 
possession  of  his  love,  and  with  the  assurance  that  he 
will  return  to  me  as  soon  as  possible.  As  soon  as  pos* 
sible ! — but  what  a  vague  hope !  He  sails  with  the  first 
fair  wind.  What  a  dreadful  certainty !  Perhaps  to- 
morrow !    Oh,  my  dearest  mother,  perhaps  to-night ! 

LSONORA  L-- — ^ 


LETTER  CXII. 

OENBRAL  B TO  THE  DUCHESS  OF  — . 

vannuutlL 
Mt  dear  Madam, 
To-day  Mr.  L ,  finding  himself  sufficiently  recov- 
ered, gave  orders  to  all  his  suite  to  embark,  and,  the 
wind  being  fair,,  determined  to  go  on  board  immedi- 
ately. In  the  midst  of  the  bustle  of  the  preparations 
for  his  departure.  Lady  Leonora,  exhausted  by  her  for- 
mer activity,  and  unable  to  take  any  part  in  what  was 
fAssing,  sat  silent,  pale,  and  motioidess,  opposite  to  a 
window  which  looked  out  upon  the  sea ;  the  vessel  in 
which  her  husband  was  to  sail  lay  in  sight,  and  her  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  streamers,  w^tchmg  their  motioa 
in  the  wind. 
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Mr.  L was  in  his  own  apartment  writing  letters. 

An  express  arrived;  and  among  other  letters  for  the 
English  ambassador  to  Russia,  there  was  a  large  packet 
directed  to  Lady  Leonora  L — - — .  Upon  opening  it,  the 
crimson  colour  flew  into  her  face,  and  she  exclaimed, 

"  Olivia's  letters ! — Lady  Olivia 's  letters  to  Mad.  de 

P .     Who  could  send  these  to  me  V 

"  I  give  you  joy  with  all  my  heart !"  cried  I ;  "  no 
matter  how  they  come — they  come  in  the  most  fortunate 
moment  possible.     I  would  stake  my  life  upon  it  they 

will  unmask  Olivia  at  once.     Where  is  Mr.  L 1    He 

must  read  them  this  moment." 

I  was  hurrying  out  of  the  room  to  call  my  friend,  but 
Lady  Leonora  stopped  my  career,  and  checked  the  trans- 
port of  my  joy. 

"  You  do  not  think,  my  dear  general,"  said  she,  **  that 
I  would  for  any  consideration  do  so  dishonourable  an 
action  as  to  read  these  letters  !" 

"  Only  let  Mr.  L read  them,"  interrupted  1 ;  "  that 

is  all  I  ask  of  your  ladyship.  Give  them  to  me.  For 
the  soul  of  me  I  can  see  nothing  dishonourable  in  this. 
Let  Lady  Olivia  be  judged  by  her  own  words.  Your 
ladyship  shaJl  not  be  troubled  with  her  trash ;  but  give 
the  letters  to  me,  I  beseech  you." 

"  No,  I  cannot,"  said  Lady  Leonora,  steadily.  "  It  is 
a  great  temptation ;  but  I  ought  not  to  yield."  She  de- 
E^rately  folded  them  up  in  a  blank  cover,  directed  them 
to  Lady  Olivia,  and  sealed  them ;  while  I,  half  in  admi- 
ration and  half  in  anger,  went  on  expostulating. 

"  Good  God !  This  is  being  too  generous.  But,  my 
dear  Lady  Leonora,  why  will  you  sacrifice  yourself  t 
This  is  L  ^placed  delicacy !  Show  those  letters,  and  I'll 
lay  my  life  Mr.  L never  goes  to  Russia." 

'*  My  dear  friend,"  said  she,  looking  up  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  "  do  not  tempt  me  beyond  my  power  to  resist. 
Say  no  more." 

At  this  instant  Mr.  L came  into  the  room  ;  and  I 

am  ashamed  to  confess  to  your  grace,  I  really  was  so 
little  master  of  myself  that  1  was  upon  the  point  of  seiz- 
ing Olivia's  letters  and  putting  them  into  his  hands. 

••  L ,"  said  I,  "  here  is  your  admirable  wife  absurdly, 

yes,  I  must  say  it,  absurdly  standing  upon  a  point  of 
honour  with  one  who  has  none !  That  packet  Which 
»he  has  before  her — " 
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Lady  Leonora  imposed  silence  upon  me  by  one  of 
those  looks  which  no  man  can  resist. 

"  My  dear  Leonora,  you  are  right,"  said  Mr.  L ; 

'*  and  you  are  almost  right,  my  dear  general.  I  know 
what  that  packet  contains ;  and  without  doing  any  thing 
dishonourable,  I  hold  myself  absolved  from  my  promise ; 
I  shall  not  go  to  Russia,  my  dearest  wife."  He  flew 
into  her  arms — and  1  left  them.  I  question  whether 
they  either  of  them  felt  much  more  than  I  did. 

For  some  minutes  I  was  content  with  knowing  that 
these  things  had  really  happened,  that  I  had  heard  Mr. 

L^ say  he  was  absolved  from  all  promises,  and  that 

he  would  not  go  to  Russia ;  but  how  did  all  this  hap- 
pen so  suddenly  1 — How  did  he  know  the  contents  of 
Olivia's  letters,  and  without  doing  any  thing  dishonour- 
able ?  There  are  some  people  who  cannot  be  perfectly 
happy  till  they  know  the  rationale  of  their  happiness.  I 
am  one  of  these.  I  did  not  feel  "  a  sober  certainty  of 
waking  bliss"  till  1  read  a  letter  wliich  Mr.  L— —  re- 
ceived by  the  same  express  that  brought  Olivia^s  letters, 
and  which  he  read  while  we  were  debating.  I  beg  your 
grace^s  pardon  if  I  am  too  minute  in  explanation ;  but  I 
do  as  I  would  be  done  by.  The  letter  was  from  one  of 
the  private  secretaries,  who  is,  I  understand,  a  relation 
and  friend  of  Lady  Leonora  L  As  the  original  goes 

this  night  to  Lady  Olivia,  I  send  your  grace  a  copy. 
Vou  will  give  me  credit  for  copying,  and  at  such  a  time 
as  this !    I  congratulate  your  grace,  and 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

J.  B. 


LETTER  OXHL 


TO  MR.    It 


[PiriTate.] 

London,  St.  JameaVstreet. 

Mt  dear  Sir, 
In  the  same  moment  you  receive  this,  your  lady,  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  regard,  will  receive  from  me 

a  valuable  present,  a  packet  of  Lady  Olivia 's  letters 

to  one  of  her  French  friends.    These  letters  were  lately 
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found  in  a  French  frigate,  taken  by  one  of  our  cruisers ; 
and,  as  intercepted  correspondence  is  the  order  of  the  day, 
these,  with  all  the  despatches  on  board,  were  trans- 
mitted to  our  office  to  be  examined,  in  hopes  of  making 
reprisals  of  state  secrets.  Some  letters  about  the  court 
and  Emperor  of  Russia  led  us  to  suppose  that  we  should 
iind  some  political  manoeuvres,  and  we  examined  further. 
The  examination  fortunately  fell  to  my  lot,  as  private 
secretary.  After  looking  them  all  over,  however,  I 
found  that  these  papers  contained  only  family  secrets. 
I  obtained  permission  to  send  them  tQ  Lady  Leonora 

L ,  to  ensure  the  triumph  of  virtue  over  vice — to  put 

it  into  her  ladyship's  power  completely  to  unmask  her 
unworthy  rival.  These  letters  will  show  you  by  what 
arts  you  have  been  deceived.  You  will  find  yourself 
ridiculed  as  a  cold  awkward  Englishman;  one  who  will 
hottentot  again,  whatever  pains  may  be  taken  to  civilize  him  ; 
a  man  of  ice,  to  be  taken  as  a  lover  from  pure  charity^  or 
pure  curiosity,  or  the  pure  hesoin  d* aimer.  Here  are  many 
pure  motives,  of  which  you  will,  my  dear  sir,  tsdce  your 
choice.  You  will  further  observe  m  one  of  her  letters, 
that  Lady  Olivia  premeditated  the  design  of  prevailing 
with  you  to  carry  her  to  Russia,  that  she  might  show 
her  power  to  that  proudest  of  earthly  prudes,  the  Duchess 
of  ***,  and  that  she  vaxghX  gratify  her  great  revenge  against 
Lady  Leonora  L . 

Sincerely  hoping,  my  dear  sir,  that  these  letters  may 
open  your  eyes,  and  restore  you  and  my  amiable  rela- 
tion to  domestic  happiness,  I  n\ake  no  apology  for  the 
liberty  I  take,  and  cannot  regret  the  momentary  pajn  I 
may  inflict.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you 
think  proper  of  this  letter. 

I  have  it  in  command  from  my  Lord to  add,  that 

if  your  health,  or  any  other  circumstances,  should  ren- 
der this  embassy  to  Russia  less  desirable  to  you  than  it 
appeared  some  time  ago,  other  arrangements  can  be 
made,  and  another  friend  of  government  is  ready  to 
supply  your  place. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir, 
Yours,  &c. 

To  F.  L ,  Esq,,  <frc. 


m  LIOirOEA. 


LETTER  CXIV. 

ntOM  LADT  LKONORl.  L  TO  THE  DUCHESS  OF  — . 

YamMmth. 

Jot,  dearest  mother !  Come  and  share  your  daugh- 
ter's happiness ! 

Continued  by  Oeneral  B . 

Lady  Olivia,  thus  unmasked  by  her  own  hand,  has  fled 
to  the  Continent,  declaring  that  she  will  never  more 
return  to  England.  There  she  is  right — England  is  not 
a  country  fit  for  such  women.  But  I  will  never  waste 
another  word  or  thought  upon  her. 

Mr.  L has  given  up  the  Russian  embassy,  and 

returns  with  Lady  Leonora  to  L Castle  to-morrow. 

He  luLS  invited  me  to  accompany  them.  Lady  Leonora 
is  now  the  happiest  of  wives,  and  your  grace  the  hap- 
piest of  mothers. 

I  have  the  honour  and  the  pleasure  to  be 

Your  grace's  smcerely  attached 

J.  B. 


LETTER  CXV. 

THS  DV0H18S  OF  TO  LADT  LEONORA 

Mt  beloved  daughter,  pride  and  delight  of  your  happy 
mother's  heart,  I  give  you  joy !  Your  temper,  fortitude, 
and  persevering  Sibction  have  now  their  just  reward. 
Enjoy  your  happiness,  heightened  as  it  must  be  by  the 
sense  of  self-approbation,  and  the  sympathy  of  all  who 
know  you.  And  now  let  me  indulge  the  vanity  of  a 
mother;  let  me  exult  in  the  accomplishment  of  my 
prophecies ;  and  let  me  be  listened  to  with  due  humility 
when  I  prophesy  again.  With  as  much  certainty  as  I 
foretold  what  is  now  present,  I  foresee,  my  child,  your 
future  destiny;  and  1  predict  that  you  will  preserve 
while  you  Uve  your  husband's  fondest  affections.  Your 
prudence  wiU  prevent  you  from  indulg^g  too  far  your 
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taste  for  retirement,  or  for  the  exclusive  society  of  your 
intimate  friends.  Spend  your  winters  in  London :  your 
rank,  your  fortune,  and,  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  your 
character,  manners,  and  abilities  give  you  the  power  of 
drawing  round  you  persons  of  the  best  information,  and 
of  the  highest  talents.  Your  husband  will  find  in  such 
society  ever3r  thing  that  can  attach  him  to  his  home ; 
and  in  you,  his  most  rational  friend,  and  his  most  charm- 
ing companion,  who  will  excite  him  to  every  generous 
and  noble  exertion. 

For  the  good  and  wise  there  is  in  love  a  power  un- 
known to  the  ignorant  and  the  vicious, — ^a  power  of 
communicating  fresh  energy  to  all  the  faculties  of  the 
soul,  of  exalting  them  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection. 
The  friendship  which  in  later  life  succeeds  to  such  love 
is  perhaps  the  greatest,  and  certainly  the  most  permanent 
blessing  of  life. 

An  admirable  German  writer— you  see,  my  dear,  that 
I  have  no  prejudices  against  good  German  writers — an 
admirable  German  writer  says,  that  "  Love  is  like  the 
morning  shadows,  which  diminish  as  the  day  advances ; 
but  friendship  is  like  the  shadows  of  the  evening,  which 
increase  even  till  tiie  setting  of  the  sun." 

1805. 


LETTER 

FBOM 

A  OENTLEIKAN  TO  mS  FRIEND, 

UPOHTHB 

BIRTH  OF  A  DAUGHTER ; 

WITH    THE    ANSWER. 


LETTER 

FROM 

A  GENTLEMAN  TO   HIS   FRIEND. 

Ac. 


I  coNGRATULATK  you,  my  dear  sir,  upon  the  birth  of 
yoar  daughter ;  and  I  wish  that  some  of  the  fairies  of 
ancient  times  were  at  hand  to  endow  the  damsel  with 
health,  wealth,  wit,  and  beauty.  Wit ! — 1  should  m^e 
a  long  pause  before  I  accepted  of  this  gilt  for  a  daugh- 
ter— you  would  make  none. 

As  I  know  it  to  be  your  opinion  that  it  is  in  the  power 
of  education,  more  certainly  than  it  was  ever  belieyed 
to  be  in  the  power  of  fairies,  to  bestow  all  mental  gifts ; 
and  as  I  have  heard  you  say  that  education  should  begin 
as  early  as  possible,.  I  am  in  haste  to  offer  you  my  sen- 
timents, lest  my  advice  should  come  too  late. 

Your  general  ideas  of  the  habits  and  virtues  essential 
to  the  perfection  of  the  female  character  nearly  a^ree 
with  mine ;  but  we  differ  materially  as  to  the  cultiva- 
tion which  it  is  necessary  or  expedient  to  bestow  upon 
the  understandings  of  women.  You  are  a  champion  for 
the  rights  of  woman,  and  insist  upon  the  equality  of  the 
sexes ;  but  since  the  days  of  chivalry  are.  past,  and  since 
modem  gallantry  permits  men  to  speak,,  at  least  to  one 
another,  in  less  sublime  language  of  the  fair ;  I  may  con* 
fess  to  you  that  I  see  neither  from  experience  nor  anal- 
ogy, much  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  human  species 
alone,  there  are  no  marks  of  inferiority  in  the  female : 
— curious  and  admirable  exceptions  there  may  be,  but 
many  such  have  not  fallen  within  my  observation.  I 
camiot  say  that  I  have  been  much  enraptured,  either  on 
^  first  view  or  on  a  closer  inspection,  with  female  prodi* 
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gies.  Prodigies  are  scarcely  less  offensive  to  my  tast^ 
Ihan  monsters :  humanity  makes  us  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing disgust  at  the  awkward  shame  of  the  one,  while 
the  intemperate  vanity  of  the  other  justly  provokes  ridi- 
cule and  indignation.  I  have  always  observed  in  the 
understandings  of  women  who  have  been  too  much  cul- 
tivated, some  disproportion  between  the  different  facul- 
ties of  their  minds.  One  power  of  the  mind  undoubtedly 
may  be  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  rest ;  as  we  see 
that  one  muscle  or  limb  may  acquire  excessive  strength, 
and  an  unnatural  size,  at  the  expense  of  the  health  of  the 
whole  body :  I  cannot  think  this  desirable  either  for  the 
individual  or  for  society.  The  unfortunate  people  in 
certain  mountains  of  Switzerland  are,  some  of  them, 

Froud  of  the  excrescence  by  which  they  are  deformed, 
have  seen  women  vain  of  exhibiting  mental  deform- 
ities, which  to  me  appeared  no  less  disgusting.  In  the 
course  of  my  life  it  has  never  been  my  good  fortune  to 
meet  with  a  female  whose  mind,  in  strength,  just  pro- 
portion, and  activity,  I  could  compare  tp  that  of  4  jsensf- 
ide  man. 

Allowing,  however,  that  women  are  equal  to  our  sex 
in  natural  abiUties ;  from  their  situation  in  society,  from 
their  domestic  duties,  their  taste  for  dissipation,  their 
love  of  romance,  poetry,  and  all  the  lighter  parts  of  lit- 
jerature,  their  time  must  be  so  fully  occupied,  that  they 
could  never  have  leisure  for,  even  supposing  that  they 
were  capable  of,  that  severe  applirnt.ion  to  which  our 
sex  submit.  Between  persons  of  equal  genius  and 
equal  industry,  time  becomes  the  only  measure  of  their 
acquirements. — Now  calculate  the  time  which  is  wasted 
by  the  fair  sex,  and  tell  me  how  much  the  start  of  us 
they  ought  to  have  in  the  beginning  of  the  race,  if  they 
are  to  reach  the  goal  before  us  1  It  is  not  possible  that 
women  should  ever  be  our  equals  in  knowledge,  unless 
you  assert  that  they  are  far  our  superiors  in  natural  ca- 
pacity. Not  only  time  but  opportunity  must  be  wanting 
to  complete  female  studies :  we  niix  with  the  world 
without  restraint,  we  converse  free]y  with  all  classes  of 
people,  with  men  of  wit,  of  science,  5f  learning,  with  the 
artist,  the  mechanic,  the  labourer ;  every  scene  of  life  is 
open  to  our  view ;  every  assistance  that  foreign  or  do- 
mestic ingenuity  can  mvpTit^  to  p^^ourage  literary 
studies,  is  ours  almost  exclusively.  From  academies, 
poUeges,  public  libraries,  private  assocjatioi^s  of  literal 
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men,  women  are  excluded,  if  not  by  law,  at  leatrt  by  cus- 
iom,  which  cannot  easily  be  conquered.  Whenever 
women  appear,  even  when  we  seem  to  admit  them  aiS 
our  equals  in  understanding,  every  thing  assumes  a  dif- 
ferent form ;  our  politeness,  delicacy,  habits  towards  the 


to  be  women.  With  these  insuperable  diJnculties  in 
their  fe<Jgcation,  and  in  their  passage  through  life,  it 
seems  impossible  that  iheir  minds  should  ever  ac<;[tii/re 
that  vigour  an^  ^fiic^eHky  which  accurate  knowledge  and 
various  experieffc^  6t  life  jmd  manners  can  bestow. 

Much  attention  has  lately  been  paid  tp  the  education 
of,, {he  female  sex;  and  you  will  say  that  ^e  !»▼€»  been 
amplj^  f fepaid  for  our  care, — that  ladies  have  lately  ^- 
hibited  su6'h  brilliant  proofs  of  genius  as  must  dazzle 
and  confound  their  Critics.  I  do  not  ask  for  proofs  Of 
firenius.  t  ask  for  solid  proofs  of  utitit^;.  la^which  ot 
the  useful  arts,  in  which  of  the  exact  sciences,'  have  Ire 
been  assisted  by  female  sagacity  or  penetration  ?—^ 
should  be  glad  !o  see  a  Ifst  of  discoveries,  of  inventions, 
of  observations,  evincing  patient  research,  of  tmthis 
established  upon  actual  experiment,  or  deduced  by  just 
reasQning  from  previous  principles :  if  these,  or  any  pC 
these,'  can  be  presented  by. a  female  champion  for  net 
sex,  I  shall  bfc  the  first  to  clear  the  way  for  her  to  the 
temple  of  Fame.  , ,, 

..X  must  not  speaft  bi  my  confeihporaries,  els©  candottt 
migHt^oblige  me  iH  allow  that  there  are,  fl<nrie  few  m-- 
stance!  of,  griea^  talents  applied  to  usenil  purposes : 
but,  except  these,  what  have  been  the  literal^  ftfo'dtfc-* 
tions  of  women  j^  pi  poetry,  pla3rs,  and  romances,  itt 
the  art  of  im^j^iiigiii^n  theunderstandingby  meansof 
the  imaginaticJn,itheyJtiave  excelled;  but  to. useful,  lit- 
erature they  h^ve.^pqfJTjpely  turned  their  thoughts.  1 
have  ney,er  heard  Of,  any  female  proficients  in  science- 
few  hive  6tetended  to  science  till  within  these  fe# 
years.  .,        .;•,  j^.  . : 

You  will  tell  me,.tKjEttln  the  most  difficult  and  riiost 
extensive  science  of  pontics  women  have  succeeded ; 
you  will  cite  the  nameij  of  some  illustrious  queens.  1 
am  inclined  to  think,  witl^the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  th^t 
y  queens  who  reigned  well  were  governed  by  men,  and 
kings  who  reign^  ill  were  governed  by  women." 
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The  isolated  examples  of  a  few  heroines  cannot  coo* 
vince  me  that  it  is  safe  or  expedient  to  trust  the  sex 
with  power:  their  power  over  themselves  has  regu- 
larly been  found  to  diminish  in  proportion  as  their  power 
over  others  has  been  increased.     I  should  not  refer 
you  to  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  modern  times,  to 
volumes  of  private  anecdotes,  or  to  the  abominable 
secret  histories  of  courts,  where  female  influence  and 
female  depravity  are  sjrnonymous  terms  ;  but  I  appeal  to 
the  open  equitable  page  of  history,  to  a  body  of  evi- 
dence collected  from  the  testimony  of  ages,  for  experi- 
ments tried  upon  the  grandest  scale  of  which  nature  ad- 
mits, registered  by  various  hands,  without  the  possibility 
of  collusion,  and  without  a  view  to  any  particular  sys- 
tem :   from  these  you  must  be  convinced  that  similar 
consequences  have  uniformly  resulted  from  the  same 
causes,  in  nations  the  most  unlike,  and  at  periods  the 
most  distant.    Trace  the  history  of  female  nature,  from 
the  court  of  Augustus  to  the  court  of  Louis  the  Four- 
-  teenth,  and  tell  me  whether  you  can  hesitate  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  influence,  the  liberty,  and  the  ooirer  of  wo- 
men have  been  constant  concomitants  of  the  moral  and 
political  decline  of  empires :  I  say  the  concomitants : 
where  events  are  thus  invariably  connected,  I  might  be 
justified  in  saying  that  they  were  causes — you  would 
call  them  effects ;  but  we  need  not  dispute  about  the  mo- 
mentary precedence  of  evils,  which  are  found  to  be  in- 
separable companions :  they  may  be  alternately  cause 
and  effect, — the  reality  of  the  connexion  is  established ; 
it  may  be  diflScult  to  ascertain  precisely  its  nature. 

You  will  assert  that  the  fatal  consequences  which 
have  resulted  from  our  trusting  the  sex  with  liberty  and 
jjower  have  been  originally  occasioned  by  the  subjec- 
tion and  ignorance  in  which  they  had  previously  been 
held,  and  of  our  subsequent  folly  and  imprudence,  in 
throwing  the  reins  of  dominion  into  hands  unprepared  and 
uneducated  to  guide  them.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  any 
system  of  education  that  can  properly  prepare  women 
for  the  exercise  of  power.  Cultivate  their  understand- 
ings, "  cleanse  the  visual  orb  with  euphrasy  and  rue," 
till  they  can  with  one  comprehensive  glance  take  in 
"  one-half  at  least  of  round  eternity ;"  still  you  have 
no  security  that  their  reason  will  govern  their  con- 
duct. The  moral  character  seems,  even  among  men 
of  superior  strength  of  mind,  to  have  no  certain  de- 
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pendence  upon  the  reasoning  faculty ;  habit,  prejudice, 
taste,  example,  and  the  different  strength  of  various 
passions,  form  the  moral  character.    We  are  impelled 
to  action  frequently  contrary  to  the  behef  of  our  sober 
reason ;  and  we  pursue  what  we  could,  in  the  hour  of 
deliberation,  demonstrate  to  be  inconsistent  with  that 
greatest  possible  share  of  happiness fWldch' it  is  the  object 
of  every  rational  creature  to  secure.    We  frequently 
'*  think  with  one  species  of  enthusiasm,  and  act  witn 
another :"  and  can  we  expect  from  women  more  con- 
sistency of  conduct,  if  they  are  allowed  the  same  lib- 
'erty  ?— No  one  can  feel  more  strongly  than  you  do  the 
necessity  and  the  value  of  female  integrity ;  no  one  can 
more  clearly  perceive  how  much  in  society  depends 
upon  the  honour  of  women ;  and  how  much  it  is  tne  in- 
terest of  every  individual,  as  well  as  of  every  state,  to 
guard  their  virtue,  and  to  preserve  inviolate  the  purity 
of  their  manners.    Allow  me,  then,  to  warn  you  of  the 
danger  of  talking  in  loud  strains  to  the  sex  of  the  noble 
contempt  of  prejudice.    You  would  look  with  horror  at 
one  who  should  go  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the  build- 
ing ;  beware  then  how  you  venture  to  tear  away  the  ivy 
which  clings  to  the  walls,  and  braces  the  loose  stones 
together. 

I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  indulge  in  the  fashion- 
able ridicule  of  prejudice.  There  is  a  sentimental,  meta- 
Ehysical  argument,  which,  independently  of  all  others, 
as  lately  been  used,  to  prevail  upon  us  to  relinquish 
that  superiority  which  strength  oi  body  in  savage,  and 
strength  of  mind  in  civilized,  nations  secure  to  man. 
We  are  told,  that  as  women  are  reasonable  creatures, 
they  should  be  governed  only  by  reason ;  and  that  we 
disgrace  ourselves,  and  enslave  them,  when  we  instil  even. 
the  mostuseful  truths  and  prejudices.  Morality  should, 
we  are  told,  be  founded  upon  demonstration,  not  upon 
sentiment ;  and  we  should  not  require  human  beings  to 
submit  to  any  laws  or  customs,  without  convincing  their 
understan'lings  of  the  universal  utility  of  these  political 
conventions.  When  are  we  to  expect  this  conviction  ? 
We  cannot  expect  it  from  childhood,  scarcely  from 
youth  ;  but  from  the  maturity  of  the  understanding  we 
are  told  that  we  may  expect  it  with  certainty.  And  of 
what  use  can  it  then  be  to  us  I  When  the  habits  are 
fixed,  when  the  character  is  decided,  when  the  manners 
are  formed,  what  can  be  done  by  the  bare  conviction  of 
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|he  understanding?  What  conld  we  e jtpeet  from  ths^i 
woman  whose  moral  edacation  w^to  begin  at  the  mo^ 
ment  when  she  was  <!alled  upon  to  act;  and  who,  with- 
out having  imbibed  in  her  early  years  any  of  the  salu- 
laf5^  Prejudices  of  her  sex,  or  without  having  been  edu- 
cated in  the  amiable  acquiescence  to  well  established 
maxims  of  female  prudence,  should  boldj)^  venture  to 
conduct  herself  by  the  immediate  conviction  of  her  un- 
derstanding 1  I  care  not  for  the  names  or  titles  of  my 
^ides;  all  that  I  shall  inquii!b  is,  which  is  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  road.  Provided  women  be  conducted 
quietly  to  their  good,  it  is  scarcely  worth  their  whil<5  to 
oispute  about  the  pompous  metaphysical  names  ohpre- 
ceaency  of  their  motives.  Why  should  they  deem  it 
disgraceful  to  be  induced  to  pursjue  their  interest  by 
jwhat  some  philosophers  are  pleased  lo  call  weak  mo- 
tives ?  Is  it  not  much  less  disgi^^f^jA^-^  ^^  ^  peaceably 
governed  by  weak  reasons  than  tq, bo,  incapable  of  being 
restrained  by  the  strongest  1  I'he  cii^ty  of  human 
hature,  and  the  boasted  free-^ili.of  l^tional  agents,  are 
high-sounding  ^Qrds,  hkel^  to  iilipo^b  upon  the  vanity 
of  tHt^iait  sex,  as  weU  ^s  upon  llie  pride  ^f  OiirS  J.  but 
if  we  analyze  the  ideas  annexed  to  these  .terms,  to  what 
phall  we  reduce  them  ?  Reason  in  its  highest  perfec- 
tion seems  just  to  arrive  at  the  certainty  of  instinct ;  and 
truth,  impressed  upon  the  mind  in  early  youth  by  the 
iuiited  voice  of  affection  and  authority,  gives  all  the 
real  advantages  of  the  most  investigating  spirit  of  phi- 
).osophyi^  ^f  the  result  of  tha  thought,  experience,  and 
sufferiiu^s  df  one  race  pf  brings  is  (when  inculcated  upon 
^l;e  bfelief  of  the  nc5^t)  to  be  stigniatjzed  as  prejudice, 
there  is  an  end  to  all  the  benefits  of  history  an}  of  edi^- 
cation.    The  mutual  intercourse  of  individuals  diid.bjf! 

of  the 


nations  must  be  only  for  th^.traffijc  br  apusement 
day.  Every  age  must  repeal  .Ine  fes^me  experiments.; 
every  man  and  every  nation  must  nia^e  the  same  mis- 
takes, and  suffer  the  same  miseries,  while  the  civiliza- 
tion and  happiness  of  the  .^o^rld,  if  not  retrograde  in 
their  course,  must  for  6^ejF,bj5  stationary. 

Let  us  not  thfen  despisej^or  teach  the  other  sex  tq 
despise,  the  traditional  maxit^s  of  experience,  or  those 
early  prepossessions  whidh,  m'ay  be  termed  prejudices, 
but  which  in  reality  serve  as  their  moral  instinct.  I  car, 
fee  neither  tjnranny  on  our  part,,  nor  slavery  on  their?, 
m  this  system  of  education.    This  sentimental  or  meta- 
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lAiysical  appeal  to  our  candour  and  generosity  has  theft 
no  real  force ;  and  every  ether  argument  for  the  literary 
and  philosophical  education  of  womto,  and  for  the  extra- 
ordinary Cultivation  of  their  understandinfa,  I  luive  ex- 
amined. 

You  probably  imagine  that,  by  the  superior  ingenuity 
and  care  yoa  may  bestow  on  your  daughter's  education, 
you  shall  make  her  an  exception  to  general  maxims; 
you  shall  give  her  all  the  blessings  of  a  literarv  cultiva- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  preserve  her  from  all  the  fil- 
lies, and  faults,  and  evils  which  have  been  found  to 
•attend  the  character  of  a  literary  lady. 

Systems  produce  projects ;  and  as  projects  in  educa- 
tion are  of  all  others  the  most  hazardous,  they  should 
not  be  followed  till  after  the  most  mature  deliberation. 
Though  it  may  be  natural,  is  it  wise  for  any  man  to  ex- 
pect extraordinary  success,  from  his  efforts  or  his  pre- 
cautions, beyond  what  had  ever  been  the  share  of  those 
who  have  had  motives  as  strong  for  care  and  for  exertion, 
and  some  of  whom  were  possibly  his  equals  in  ability  ^ 
Is  it  not  incumbent  upon  you,  as  a  parent  and  as  a  pni- 
losopher,  to  calculate  accurately  what  you  have  to  fear, 
as  well  as  what  you  have  to  hope  ?  You  can  at  present, 
with  a  sober  degree  of  interest,  bear  to  hear  me  enu- 
merate the  evils,  and  ridicule  the  foibles,  incident  to 
literary  ladies ;  but  if  your  daughter  were  actually  in 
this  class,  3^ou  would  not  think  it  friendly  if  I  were  to 
attack  them.  In  this  favourable  moment,  then,  I  beg 
you  to  hear  me  with  temper ;  and  as  I  touch  upon  every 
danger  and  every  fai^,  consider  cautiously  whether  you 
have  a  certain  preventive  or  a  specific  remedy  in  store 
for  each  of  them. 

Women  of  literature  are  much  more  numerous  of  late 
than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  They  make  a  class  in 
society,  they  fill  the  pubUc  eye,  and  have  acquired  a  de- 
gree of  consequence  and  an  appropriate  character.  The 
esteem  of  private  friends,  and  the  admiration  of  the 
public  for  their  talents,  are  circumstances  highly  flatter- 
ing to  their  vanity ;  and  as  such  I  will  allow  them  to  be 
substantial  pleasures.  I  am  also  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  a  taste  for  literature  adds  much  to  the  happiness 
of  life,  and  that  women  may  enjoy  to  a  certain  degree 
tliis  happiness  as  well  as  men.  But  with  literary  women 
this  silent  happiness  seems  at  best  but  a  subordinate 
consideration ;  it  is  not  by  the  treasures  they  possess, 
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bat  by  those  ^hich  they  have  an  opportonity  of  display- 
ing, that  they  estimate  their  wealth.  To  obtain  {mbUc 
applause,  they  are  betrayed  too  often  into  a  miserable 
ostentation  of  their  learning.  Coxe  tells  us,  that  certain 
Russian  ladies  split  their  pearls,  in  order  to  make  a 
greater  display  of  finery. 

Tke  pleasure  of  being  admired  for  wit  or  erudition  I 
cannot  exactly  measure  in  a  female  mind ;  but  state  it 
to  be  as  delightful  as  you  can  imagine  it  to  be,  there  are 
evils  attendant  upon  it  which,  in  the  estimation  of  a 
prudent  father,  may  overbalance  the  good.  The  intoxi- 
cating effect  of  wit  upon  the  brain  has  been  well  re- 
marked by  a  poet,  who  was  a  friend  to  the  fair  sex :  and 
too  many  ridiculous,  and  too  many  disgusting  examples 
confirm  the  truth  of  the  observation.  The  deference 
that  is  paid  to  genius  sometimes  makes  the  fair  sex  for- 
get that  genius  will  be  respected  only  when  united  with 
discretion.  Those  who  have  acquired  fame  fancy  that 
they  can  afford  to  sacrifice  reputation.  I  will  suppose, 
however,  that  their  heads  shall  be  strong  enough  to  bear 
inebriating  admiration,  and  that  their  conduct  shall  be 
essentially  irreproachable ;  yet  they  will  show  in  their 
manners  and  conversation  that  contempt  of  inferior 
minds,  and  that  neglect  of  common  forms  and  customs, 
which  will  provoke  the  indignation  of  fools,  and  wluch 
cannot  escape  the  censure  of  the  wise.  Even  while  we 
are  secure  of  their  innocence,  we  dislike  that  daring 
spirit  in  the  female  sex  which  delights  tif  oppose  the 
common  opinions  of  society,  and  from  apparent  trifles 
we  draw  unfavourable  omens,  which  experience  too  often 
confirms.  You  will  ask  me  why  I  shoidd  suppose  that 
wits  are  more  liable  to  be  spoiled  by  admiration  than 
beauties,  who  have  usually  a  larger  share  of  it,  and  who 
are  not  more  exempt  from  vanity  1  Those  who  are 
vain  of  trifling  accomplishments,  of  rank,  of  riches,  or 
of  beauty,  depend  upon  the  world  for  their  immediate 
ratification.  They  are  sensible  of  their  dependence ; 
they  listen  with  deference  to  the  maxims,  and  attend 
with  anxiety  to  the  opinions  of  those  from  whom  they 
expect  their  reward  and  their  daily  amusements.  In 
their  subjection  consists  their  safety;  while  women 
who  neither  feel  dependent  for  amusement  nor  for  self- 
approbation  upon  company  and  public  places  are  apt  to 
consider  this  subjection  as  humiJiatinff,  if  not  insupport- 
able: perceiving  their  own  superionty,  they  despise 
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and  even  set  at  defiance,  the  opinions  of  their  acquaint- 
ance of  inferior  abilities :  contempt,  where  it  cannot  be 
openly  retorted,  produces  aversion,  not  the  less  to  be 
dreaded  because  constrained  to  silence :  envy,  considered 
as  the  involuntary  tribute  extorted  by  merit,  is  flattering 
to  pride :  and  I  know  that  many  women  delight  to  excite 
envy,  even  while  they  affect  to  fear  its  consequences : 
but  they  who  imprudently  provoke  it  are  little  aware  of 
Uie  torments  they  prepare  for  themselves.  *' Cover 
your  face  well  before  you  disturb  the  hornet's  nest,'* 
was  a  maxim  of  the  experienced  Catherine  de  Medicis.    . 

Men  of  literature,  if  we  ma^  trust  to  the  bitter  expres- 
sions of  anguish  in  their  writings,  and  in  their  private 
letters,  feel  acutely  all  the  stings  of  envy.  Women, 
who  have  more  susceptibility  of  temper,  and  less  strength 
of  mind,  and  ^ho,  from  the  delicate  nattire  of  their 
reputation,  are  more  exposed  to  attack,  are  also  less  able 
to  endure  it.  Mali^ant  critics,  when  they  cannot  attack 
an  author's  peace  in  his  writings,  frequently  scrutinize 
his  private  life ;  and  every  personal  anecdote  is  published 
without  regard  to  truth  or  propriety.  How  will  the 
delicacy  of  the  female  character  endure  this  treatment  % 
Havr  will  her  friends  bear  to  see  her  pursued  even  in 
domestic  retirement,  if  she  should  be  wise  enough  to 
make  that  retirement  her  choice  ?  How  will  they  like 
to  see  premature  memoirs  and  spurious  collections  of 
familiar  letters  published  by  needy  booksellers,  or  de« 
signing  enemies  ?  Yet  to  all  these  things  men  of  letters 
are  siSsject;  and  such  must  literary  ladies  expect,  if 
they  attain  to  any  degree  of  eminence.  Judging,  then, 
from  the  experience  of  our  sex,  I  may  pronounce  envy 
to  be  one  of  the  evils  which  women  of  uncommon 
genius  have  to  dread.  '*  Censure,"  says  a  celebrated 
writer,  "is  a  tax  which  every  man  must  pay  to  the 
public,  who  seeks  to  be  eminent."  Women  must  expect 
to  pay  it  douUy. 

Your  daughter,  perhaps,  shall  be  above  scandal.  She 
shall  despise  the  idle  whisper  and  the  common  tattle 
of  her  sex ;  her  soul  shall  be  raised  above  the  ignorant 
and  the  frivolous ;  she  shall  have  a  reUsh  for  higher  con* 
versation,  and  a  taste  for  higher  society ;  but  where  is 
she  to  find,  or  how  is  she  to  obtain  this  society !  You 
make  her  incapable  of  friendship  with  her  own  sex. 
Where  is  she  to  look  for  friends,  for  companions,  for 
equals?    Among  men?    Among  what  class  of  men! 
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Not  among  men  of  business,  or  men  of  gallantry,  but 
among  men  of  literature. 

Learned  men  have  usually  chosen  for  their  wives,  or 
for  their  companions,  women  who  were  rather  below 
than  above  the  standard  of  mediocrity :  this  seems  to 
me  natural  and  reasonable.  Such  men,  probably,  feel 
their  own  incapacity  for  the  daily  business  of  life,  their 
ignorance  of  the  world,  their  slovenly  habits,  and  neglect 
of  domestic  affairs.  They  do  not  want  wives  who  have 
precisely  their  own  defects ;  they  rather  desire  to  find 
such  as  shall,  by  the' opposite  habits  and  virtues,  supply 
their  deficiencies.  I  do  not  see  why  two  books  should 
marry,  any  more  than  ^o  estates.  Some  few  excep- 
tions might  be  quoted  against  Stewart's  observations. 
I  have  just  seen,  under  the  article  "  A  Literary  Wife,'* 
in  D'lsraeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature,  an  account  of 
Francis  Phidelphus,  a  great  scholar  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  who  was  so  desirous  of  acquiring  the  Greek 
language  in  perfection  that  he  travelled  to  Constan- 
tinople in  search  of  a  Grecian  wife :  the  lady  proved  a 
scold.  "  But  to  do  justice  to  the  name  of  Theoaora,"  as 
this  author  adds,  "  she  has  been  honourably  mentioned 
in  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences."  I  hope  this 
proved  an  adequate  compensation  to  her  husband  for  his 
domestic  broils. 

Happy  Mad.  Dacier !  you  found  a  husband  suited  to 
your  taste !  You  and  Mons.  Dacier,  if  D'Alembert  teUs 
t\^  story  rightly,  once  cooked  a  dish  in  concert,  by  a 
receipt  which  you  found  in  Apicius,  and  you  both  sat 
down  and  ate  of  your  learned  ragout  till  you  were  both 
like  t6  die. 

Were  I  sure,  my  dear  friend,  that  every  literary  lady 
would  be  equally  fortunate  in  finding  in  a  husband  a  man 
who  would  sympathize  in  her  tastes,  I  should  diminish 
my  formidable  catalogue  of  evils.  But,  alas !  M.  Dacier 
is  no  more ;  "  and  we  shall  never  live  to  see  his  fellow." 
Literary  ladies  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  losers  in  love  as  well 
as  in  friendship,  by  the  superiority.  Cupid  is  a  timid, 
playful  child,  and  is  frightened  at  the  helmet  of  Minerva. 
It  has  been  observed,  that  gentlemen  are  not  apt  to  ad- 
mire a  prodigious  quantity  of  learning  and  masculine 
acquirements  in  the  fair  sex;  we  usually  consider  a 
certain  degree  of  weakness,  both  of  mind  and  body,  as 
friendly  to  female  grace.  I  am  not  absolutely  of  this 
opinion ;  yet  I  do  not  see  the  advantage  of  supernatural 
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force,  either  of  body  or  miad,  to  female  exceUenoe. 
Hercules-Spinster  found  hie  strength  rather  an  ^jinim- 

brance  than  an  advantage. 

Superiority  of  mind  must  be  united  with  great  temper 
and  generosity,  to  be  tolerated  by  those  who  are  forced 
to  submit  to  its  influence.  I  have  seen  witty  and  learned 
ladies,  who  did  not  seem  to  think  it  at  all  incumbent 
upon  them  to  sacrifice  any  thing  to  the  sense  of  pro- 
priety. On  the  contrary,  they  seemed  to  take  both  pride 
and  pleasure  in  showing  the  utmost  stretch  of  their 
strength,  regardless  of  the  consequences,  panting  only 
for  victory.  Upon  such  occasions,  when  the  adversary 
has  been  a  husband  or  a  father,  I  must  acknowledge  that 
I  have  felt  sensations  which  few  ladies  can  easily  believe 
they  excite.  Airs  and  graces  I  can  bear  as  well  as 
another ;  but  airs  without  graces  no  man  thinks  himself 
bound  to  bear,  and  learned  airs  least  of  alL  Ladies  of 
high  rank  in  the  court  of  Parnassus  are  apt,  sometimes, 
to  claim  precedency  out  of  their  own  dominions,  which 
creates  much  confusion,  and  generally  ends  in  their 
being  affronted.  That  knowledge  of  the  world  which 
keeps  people  in  their  proper  places  they  will  never  learn 
from  the  Muses. 

Moliere  has  pointed  out,  with  all  the  force  of  comic 
ridicule,  in  the  Femmes  Savantes,  that  a  lady  who 
aspires  to  the  sublime  delights  of  philosophy  and  poetry 
must  forego  the  simple  pleasures,  and  will  despise  the 
duties,  of  domestic  hfe.  I  should  not  expect  that  mj 
house  affairs  would  be  with  haste  despatched  by  a  Des- 
demona,  weeping  over  some  unvarnished  tale,  or  petrified 
with  some  history  of  horrors,  at  the  very  time  when  she 
should  be  ordering  dinner  or  paying  the  butcher^s  bilL 
I  should  have  the  less  hope  of  rousing  her  attention  to 
my  culinary  concerns  and  domestic  grievances,  because 
1  should  probably  incur  her  contempt  for  hinting  at  these 
sublunary  matters,  and  her  indignation  for  supposing 
that  she  ought  to  be  employed  in  such  degrading  occu- 
pations. 1  have  heardv  that  if  these  sublime  geniuses 
are  awakened  from  their  reveries  by  the  appidse  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  they  start,  and  exhibit  all  the 
perturbation  and  amazement  of  cataleptic  patients. 

Sir  Charles  Harrington,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Eliza 
beth,  addressed  a  copy  of  verses  to  his  wife,  "  on  Wo- 
men's Vertues  :*'  these  he  divides  into  "  the  private, 
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eivillj  and  heroyke ;  the  private  belong  to  the  country 
housewife,  whom  it  concemeth  chiefly — 

**  The  flruil,  malt,  hops,  to  tend,  to  dry,  to  utter, 

To  beat,  strip,  spin  the  wool,  the  hemp,  the  fhrx. 
Breed  poultry,  gatfattr  honey,  try  the  wax. 

And,  more  than  all,  to  hate  good  cbeeae  and  butter. 

Then  next  a  step,  but  yet  a  large  step  higher, 
Came  civUl  ▼ertve  fltfer  (br  the-citty. 

With  modest  leaks,  good  cloths,  and  answers  wlMy. 

These  baser  things  not  done,  but  guided  by  her.** 

As  for  heroyke  rertue,  and  heroyke  dames,  honest 
Sir  Charles  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
.  Allowing,  however,  that  you  could  combine  all  these 
virtues — that  you  could  form  a  perfect  whole,  a  female 
wonder  from  every  creature's  best — dangers  still  threaten 
you.  How  will  you  preserve  your  daughter  from  that 
desire  of  universal  admiration  which  wiU  ruin  all  your 
work  ?  How  witt  you,  along  with  all  the  pride  of  know- 
ledge, give  her  that  "  retiring  modesty"  which  is  siip^ 
posed  to  have  more  charms  for  our  sex  than  the  fullest 
display  of  wit  and  beauty  I 

»  The  fair  Pauca  of  Thoulonse  was  so  called  because 
she  was  so  fair  that  no  one  could  live  either  with  or 
without  beholding  her :  whenever  she  came  forth  from 
her  own  mansion,  which,  history  observes,  she  did  very 
seldom,  such  impetuous  crowds  rushed  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  her,  that  Ihnbs  were  broken  and  lives  wejpe  ]^t 
wherever  she  appeared.  She  ventured  abroad  less  fre- 
quently— the  evil  increased — till  at  length  the  magis- 
trates of  the  city  issued  an  edict  commanding  the  fair 
Pauca,  under  the  pain  of  perpetual  imprisonment,  to 
appear  in  broad  daylight  for  one  hour,  every  week,  in 
the  public  market-place. 

i  Modem  ladies,  by  frequenting  public  places  so  regu- 
larly, declare  their  approbation  of  the  wholesome  regu- 
lations of  these  prudent  magistrates.  Very  different 
was  the  crafty  policy  of  the  prophet  Mahomet,  who 
forbade  his  worsnippers  even  to  paint  his  picture.  The 
Turks  have  pictures  of  the  hand,  the  foot,  the  features 
of  Mahomet,  but  no  representation  of  the  whole  face  or 
person  is  allowed.  The  portraits  of  our  beauties,  in  our 
exhibition-room,  show  a  proper  contempt  of  this  insidi- 
ous policy ;  and  those  learned  and  ingenious  ladies  who 
publish  their  private  letters,  select  maxims,  secret  anec- 
xlotes,  and  family  memoirs  are  entitled  to  our  thankst 
for  thus  presenting  us  with  full-lengths  of  their  minds. 
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Can  you  expect,  my  dear  sir,  that  your  daughter,  with 
all  the  genius  and  learning  which  you  intend  to  give  her, 
should  refrain  from  these  imprudent  exhibitions  Y  Will 
she  "yield  her  charms  of  mind  with  «weet  delay  1** 
Will  she,  in  every  moment  of  her  life,  recollect  that  the 
fatal  desire  for  universal  applause  always  defeats  its 
own  purpose,  especially  if  tno  purpose  be  to  win  our  i 
love  as  well  as  our  admiration  1  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  me 
that  more  enlarged  ideas  in  our  sex  would  alter  our 
tastes,  and  alter  even  the  associations  which  now  influ- 
ence our  passions.  The  captive  who  has  numbered  the 
links  of  his  chains,  and  who  has  even  discovered  how 
those  chains  are  constructed,  is  not  therefore  nearer  to 
the  recovery  of  his  liberty.  , 

Besides,  it  must  take  a  length  of  time  to  alter  associ* 
ations  and  opinions  which,  if  not  just,  are  at  least  cam* 
mon  in  our  sex.  You  cannot  expect  even  that  convic- 
tion should  operate  immediately  upon  the  public  taste. 
You  will,  in  a  few  years,  have  educated  your  daughter ; 
and  if  the  world  be  not  educated  exactly  at  the  right 
time  to  judge  of  her  perfections,  to  admire  and  love 
them,  you  will  have  wasted  your  labour,  and  you  will 
have  sacrificed  your  daughter's  happiness :  that  happi- 
ness, analyze  it  as  a  man  of  the  world  or  as  a  philoso- 
gher,  must  depend  on  friendship,  love,  the  exercise  of 
er  virtues,  the  Just  performance  of  all  the  duties  of  life, 
and  the  self-approbation  arising  from  the  consciousness 
of  good  conduct. 

I  am,  my  dear  friend, 

Yours  sincerely* 


ANSWER 

TO 

THE  i>RECEDING  LETTER, 


I  HAjit  as  little  taste  for  Mad.  Dacier's  learned  ragout 
you  can  haire,  my  dear  sir;  and  I  pity  the  great 
scholar  who  travelled  to  Constantinople  for  the  terma- 
gant Theodora,  believing,  as  you  do,  that  the  honourable 
mention  made  of  her  by  the  Fireach  Academy  of  Sciences 
could  be  no  adequate  compensation  to  her  husband 
for  domestic  disquiet :  but  the  lady's  learning  was  not 
essential  to  his  misfortune ;  he  might  have  met  with  a 
scolding  dame,  though  he  had  not  married  a  Grecian. 
A  profusion  of  vulgar  aphorisms  in  the  dialects  of  all  the 
counties  in  England,  proverbs  in  Welsh,  Scottish,  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  Hebrew,  might  be  adduced  to  prove 
that  scolds  are  to  be  found  among  all  classes  of  women* 
I  am,  however,  willing  to  allow,  tiiat  the  more  learnings 
and  wit,  and  eloquence  a  lady  possesses,  the  more- 
troublesome  and  the  more  dangerous  she  may  become- 
as  a  wife  or  dauc^hter,  unless  she  is  also  possessed  o€ 
good  sense  and  good  temper.  Of  your  honest  Sir 
Charles  Harrington's  two  pattern  wives,  I  think  I  should 
prefer  the  country  housewife,  with  whom  I  could  be  sure 
of  having  good  cheese  and  butter,  to  the  cittt/  dame  with 
her  good  clothes  and  answers  witty.  I  should  be  afraid 
that  these  answers  witty  might  be  turned  against  me, 
and  might  prove  the  torment  of  my  life.  You,  who  have 
attended  to  female  disputants,  must  have  remarked,  that^ 
learned  or  unlearned,  they  seldom  know  how  to  reason ; 
they  assert  and  declaim,  employ  wit,  and  eloquence, 
and  sophistry,  to  confute,  persuade, or  abash  their  adver- 
saries ;  but  distinct  reasoning  they  neither  use  nor  com- 
prehend. Till  women  learn  to  reason,  it  is  in  vain  that 
they  acquire  learning. 
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You  are  satisfied,  I  am  sure,  with  this  acknowledg- 
ment. I  will  go  farther,  and  at  once  give  up  to  you  ul 
the  learned  ladies  that  exist,  or  that  ever  have  existed : 
but  when  I  use  the  term  hterary  ladies,  I  mean  women 
who  have  cultivated  their  understandings,  not  for  the 
purposes  of  parade,  but  with  the  desire  to  make  them- 
selves  useful  and  agreeable.  I  estimate  the  value  of  a 
woipan's  abilities  and  acquirements  by  the  degree  in 
which  they  contribute  to  her  happiness. 

You  think  yourself  happy  because  you  are  wise,  said 
a  i^ilosopher  to  a  pedant.  I  think  myself  wise  because 
I  am  happy. 

You  tell  me,  that  eren  supposing  I  could  educate  my 
daughter  so  as  to  raise  her  above  the  common  faults  and 
follies  of  her  sex, — even  supposing  I  could  give  her  an 
enlarged  understanding,  and  literature  free  from  pedan- 
try,— she  would  be  in  danger  of  becoming  unhapp]^,  be- 
cause she  would  not,  among  her  own  sex,  find  friends 
suited  to  her  taste,  nor  among  ours  admirers  adequate 
to  her  expectations :  you  represent  her  as  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  poor  flying-fish,— exposed  to  dangerous  ene- 
mies in  her  own  dement,  yet  certain,  if  she  tries  to  soar 
above  them,  of  being  pounced  upon  by  the  hawk-eyed 
critics  of  the  higher  regions. 

You  allow,  however,  that  women  of  literature  are 
much  more  numerous  of  late  than  they  were  a  few  years 
ago ;  that  they  make  a  class  in  society,  and  have  acquired 
a  considerable  degree  of  consequence,  and  an  appro- 
priate character ;  how  can  you  then  fear  that  a  woman 
of  cultivated  understanding  should  be  driven  from  the 
society  of  her  own  sex  in  search  of  dangerous  compan- 
ions among  ours?  In  the  female  world  she  will  be 
neither  without  an  equal  nor  without  a  judge ;  she  will 
not  have  much  to  fear  from  envy,  because  its  malignant 
eye  will  not  fix  upon  one  object  exclusively,  when  there 
are  numbers  to  distract  its  attention,  and  share  the 
stroke.  The  fragile  nature  of  female  friendships,  the 
petty  jealousies  which  break  out  at  the  ball  or  in  the 
drawing-room,  have  been  from  time  immemorial  the 
jest  of  mankind.  Trifles  light  as  air  will  necessarily 
excite  not  only  the  jealousy  but  the  envy  df  those  who 
think  only  of  trifles.  Give  them  more  employment  for 
their  thoughts,  give  them  a  nobler  spirit  of  emulation, 
and  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  these  paltry  feuds;  give 
.them  more  uselul  and  more  interesting  subjects  of  con- 
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versation,  s^id  tti(»y  become,  not  only  more  agreeabte, 
but  safer  companioi)^  for  each  other. 

Unmarried  women  who  have  stored  their  minds  with 
knowledge,  who  h^ve  varknis  tastes  and  literary  occu- 
pations, who  can  amuse  and  be  aroused  in  the  conver- 
sation of  well-informed  people,  are  in  no  danger  of  be- 
coming burdensome  to  their  friends  or  to  society: 
though  they  may  not  be  seen-iiannting  every  place  of 
amusement  or  of  puUic  resort,  they  are  not  isolated  or 
forlorn ;  by  a  variety  of  associations  they  are  connected 
with  the  world,  and  their  sympathy  is  expai^ed  and 
supported  by  the  cultivation  of  their  understandings ; 
nor  can  it  siidc,  settle,  and  concentrate  upon  cats^  par- 
rots, and  monkeys.  How  far  the  human  heart  may  be 
contracted  by  ignorance  it  is  difficult  to  determine;  but 
I  am  little  inclined  to  envy  the  simpie  pleasures  of  those 
whose  understandings  are  totally  wicultivated.  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  m  his  account  of  the  last  enwtion 
of  Mount  Vesuvius,  gives  ns  a  curious  pietHre  of  the 
excessive  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  some  nuns  in  a 
convent  at  Torre  del  Greco :— one  of  these  nuns  was 
found  warming  herself  at  the  red-hot  lava,  which  had 
rolled  up  to  the  window  of  her  cell.  It  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  these  scarcely  rational  beings 
could  be  made  to  comprehend  the  native  of  their  danger; 
and  when  at  last  they  were  prevatted  upon  to  quit  the 
convent,  and  were  advised  to  carry  with  them  whatever 
they  thought  most  valuable,  they  loaded  themselves 
with  sweetmeats.  Those  who  wish  for  inuHrant  wives 
may  find  them  in  other  parts  of  the  world  as  well  as  in 
Italy. 

I  do  not  pretend,  that  even  by  cnhivatiog  my  daughter's 
understanding  I  can  secure  lor  her  a  husband  suited  io 
her  taste ;  it  will  therefore  be  prudent  to  make  her  feu- 
city  in  some  degree  independent  of  matrimony.  Many 
parents  have  sufficient  kiiukiess  and  foresight  to  provide^ 
in  point  of  fortune,  for  their  daughters ;  hut  few  con- 
sider that  if  a  single  life  should  be  their  choice  or  their 
doom,  something  more  is  necessary  to  secure  respect 
and  happiness  for  them  in  the  decline  of  life.  Th«  suent 
unreproved  pleasures  of  literature  are  the  mire  feMwroe 
of  those  who  have  cultivated  minds ;  those  who  fasve 
not  must  wear  out  their  disconsolate  unoccupied  old  age 
as  chance  directs. 

When  yon  say  that  men  of  waqffmor  wdentaadiiii: 


dislike  the  appearance  of  extraordinavystrength  of  mind 
in  the  lair  sex,  you  probably  mean  that  tfie  display  of 
that  strength  is  disgusting,  and  you  associate  with  the 
idea  of  strength  of  mind,  masculine,  strrogant,  or  pcKlantic 
manners :  but  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between 
these  things ;  and  it  seems  probable  th^t  the  faults  usu- 
ally ascribed  to  learned  ladies,  like  those  peculiar  to 
learned  men,  may  have  -arisen  in  a  great  measure  from 
circumstances  which  the  progress  of  civilization  in 
societv  has  much  altered. 

In  thct  times  of  ignorance,  men  of  deep  science  were 
c<Hisidere^  by  the  vulgar  as  a  class  of  necromancers, 
and  they  vrere  looked  upon  alternately  with  terror  and 
admiration ;  and  learned  men  imposed  upon  the  vulgar 
by  assuming  strange  airs  of  mystery  aini  self-import- 
ance, wore  long  b^rds  and  solemn  looks ;  tiiey  spoke 
and  wrote  in  a  phraseology  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
affected  to  consider  the  rest  of  mankind  as  beneath  their 
notice :  but  since  knowledge  has  been  generally  difiused, 
all  this  affectation  has  been  laid  aside ;  and  though  we 
now  and  then  hear  of  men  of  genius  who  indulge  them- 
selves in  peculiarities,  yet  upon  the  whole  the  manners 
of  literary  men  are  not  strikingly  nor  wilfully  different 
from  those  of  the  rest  o(  the  world.  .The  peculiarities 
of  literary  women  will  also  disappear  as  their  numbers 
increase.  You  dre  disgusted  by  their  ostentation  of 
learning.  Have  patience  wifh\them,  my  dear  liir ;  their 
taste  will  become  more  simple  when  they  have  been 
taught  by  experience  that  this  parade  is  offensive :  even 
the  Utter  expression  of  your  disgust  may  be  advan- 
tageous to  those  whose  manners  avQ  yet  to  be  formed; 
they  will  at  least  learn  from  it  what  to  avoid ;  and  your 
l^ter  may  perhaps  hereafter  be  of  service  in  my 
'daughter's  education.  It  is  scarceW  to  be  supposed  that 
a  girl  of  good  undel-standing  woula«deliberately  imitate 
the  faults  and  follies  which  she  hears  ridiculed  during 
her  childhood  by  those  whom  she  esteems. 

As  to  your  dread  of  prodigies,  that  will  subside: 
prodigies  are  heard  of  most  frequently  during  the  U[es 
of  ignorance.  A  woman  may  now  possess  a  consimr- 
able  stock  of  information  without  being  gazed  upon  as 
a  miracle  of  learning ;  and  there  is  not  much  danger  of 
her  being  vain  of  accomplishments  which  cease  to  bo 
astonishing.  Nor  will  her  peace  be  disturbed  by  the 
idle  remarks  of  the  ignorant  vulgar.-— A  literary  lady  is 
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no  longer  a  sight ;  the  spectacle  is  now  too  common 
to  attract  cuViosity ;  the  species  of  animal  is  too  well 
known  even  to  admit  of  much  exag^ration  in  the  de* 
scription  of  its  appearance.  A  lady  riding  on  horseback 
upon  a  side-saddle  is  not  thought  a  wonderful  thing  by 
the  common  people  in  England ;  but  when  an  English 
lady  rode  upon  a  side-saddle  in  an  Italian  city,  where 
the  sight  was  unusual,  she  was  universally  gazed  at  by 
the  populace ;  to  some  she  appeared  an  o^ect  of  aston* 
ishment,  to  others  of  compassion: — "Ah I.  poverina,'* 
they  exclaimed,  "  n'ha  che  una  gamba  !*• 

The  same  objects  excite  different  emotions  indifferent 
situations ;  and  to  judge  what  will  astonish  or  delight 
anv  given  set  of  people  some  years  hence,  we  must  con- 
sider, not  merely  what  is  the  fashion  of  to-day,  bat  whither 
the  current  of  opinion  runs,  and  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
fashion  of  hereafter. — ^You  must  have  observed  that  the 
I>ublic  opinion  is  at  present  more  favourable  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  understanding  of  the  female  sex  than  it 
was  some  years  ago ;  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  edu-- 
cation  of  women,  more  knowledge  and  literature  aie  ex- 
pected from  them  in  society.  From  the  literary  lady 
of  the  present  day  something  more  is  expected  than  that 
she  should  know  how  to  spell  and  to  write  better  than 
Swift's  celebrated  Stella,  whom  he  reproves  for  writing 
villian  and  daenger:  perhaps  this  very  Stella  vras  an 
object  of  envy  in  her  own  day  to  those  who  were  her 
inferiors  in  literature.  No  man  wishes  his  wife  to  be 
obviously  less  cultivated  than  those  of  her  own  rank ; 
and  something  more  is  now  required,  even  from  ordinary 
talents,  than  what  distinguished  the  accomplished  lady 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  What  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence may  be  in  the  next  age  we  cannot  ascertain,  but 
we  may  guess  that  the  taste  for  literature  will  continue 
to  be  progressive  ;  therefore,  even  if  you  assume  that 
the  education  of  the  female  sex  should  be  guided  by  the 
taste  and  reigning  opinions  of  ours,  and  &at  it  should 
be  the  object  of  their  lives  to  win  and  keep  our  hearts, 
you  must  admit  the  expediency  of  attending  to  that 
fashionable  demand  for  literature  and  the  tine  arts  which 
has  arisen  in  society. 

No  woman  can  foresee  what  may  be  the  taste  of  the 
tnan  with  whom  she  may  be  united ;  much  of  her  hap- 
l^ness,  however,  will  depend  upon  her  being  able  to 
conform  her  taste  to  his :  for  this  reason  I  should  there- 
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fate,  m  female  education,  cultivate  the  general  powers 
of  the  mind;  rather  than  any  particular  faculty.  I  do 
not  desire  to  make  my  daughter  merely  a  musician,  a 
painter,  or  a  poet ;  I  do  not  desire  to  make  her  merely 
a  botanist,  a  mathematician,  or  a  chymist ;  but  I  wish 
to  give  her  early  the  habit  of  industry  and  attention,  the 
love  of  knowledge,  and  the  power  of  reasoning :  these 
will  enable  her  to  attend  to  excellence  in  any  pursuit  to 
which  she  may  direct  her  talents.  You  will  observe^ 
that  many  things  which  formerly  were  thought  above  ^ 
the  comprehension  of  women,  or  unfit  for  their  sex,  are- 
now  acknowledged  to  be  perfectly  within  the  compass 
of  their  abilities,  and  suited  to  their  situation. — Formerly 
the  fair  sex  was  kept  in  Turkish  ignorance ;  every  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge  was  discountenanced  hy  fashiQa, 
and  impracticable  even  to  those  who  despised  fashion ; 
our  books  of  science  were  full  of  unintelligible  jargon, 
and  mystery  veiled  pompous  ignorance  from  pi3>lic 
contempt :  but  now  writers  must  offer  their  discoveries 
to  the  public  in  distinct  terms,  which  everybody  may 
miderstand ;  technical  language  no  longer  suppUes  the 
place  of  knowledge,  and  the  art  of  teaching  has  been 
carried  to  such  perfection,  that  a  degree  of  knowledge 
may  now  with  ease  be  acquired  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  which  formerly  it  was  the  business  of  a  life  tO 
attain.  All  this  is  much  in  favour  of  female  literature. 
Ladies  have  become  ambitious  to  superintend  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  and  hence  tney  have  been  iiv- 
duced  to  instruct  themselves,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
direct  and  inform  their  pupils.  The  mother  who  now 
aspires  to  be  the  esteemed  and  beloved  instructress  of 
her  children  must  have  a  considerable  portion  of  know- 
ledge. Science  has  of  late  *'  been  enlisted  under  the  banners 
of  imagination,^^  by  the  irresistible  charms  of  genius ;  by . 
the  same  power  her  votaries  will  be  led  ^^from  the  looser 
analogies  which  dress  out  the  imagery  of  poetry,  to  the 
stricter  ones  which  form  the  ratiocination  of  ffhilosophy.^**'^ 
Botany  has  become  fashionable ;  in  time  it  may  become 
useful,  if  it  be  not  so  already.  Chymistry  will  follow 
botany.  Chymistry  is  a  science  well  suited  to  the  tal- 
ents and  situation  of  women;  it  is  not  a  science  o£ 
parade ;  it  affords  occupation  and  infinite  variety ;  it 
demands  no  bodily  strength ;  it  can  be  pursued  in  retire* 
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ment;  it  applies  immediately  to  tweful  and  domestic 
porposes :  and  while  the  ingenuity  of  the  moat  inYentire 
mind  may  in  this  science  be  exercised,  there  is  no  danger 
of  inflaming  the  imagination,  because  the  mind  is  intent 
upon  realities,  the  uiowledge  that  is  aojuired  is  exact, 
and  the  pleasure  of  the  pursuit  is  a  sufficient  reward  for 
the  labour. 

A  clear  and  ready  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  surely 
no  useless  acquirement  for  those  who  are  to  regulate 
the  expenses  of  a  family.  Economy  is  not  4he  mean 
**  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish*^  policy  which  some 
suppose  it  to  be ;  it  is  the  art  of  calculation  joined  to 
the  habit  of  order,  and  the  power  of  proportioning  our 
wishes  to  the  means  of  gniifying  them.  The  little  pil« 
fering  temper  of  a  wife  is  despiciu>le  and  odious  to  every 
man  of  sense  ;  but  there  is  a  judicious,  graceful  species 
of  economy,  which  has  no  connexion  with  an  avaricious 
temper,  and  which,  as  it  depends  upon  the  understanding, 
can  be  expected  only  from  cultivated  minds.  Women 
who  have  been  well  educated,  far  from  despising  do- 
mestic duties,  will  hold  them  in  high  respect ;  because 
they  will  see  that  the  whole  happiness  of  life  is  made  up 
of  the  happiness  of  each  particular  day  and  hour,  and 
that  much  of  the  enjoyment  of  these  must  depend  upon 
the  punctual  practice  of  those  virtues  vdiich  are  more 
valuable  than  splendid. 

It  is  not,  I  hope,  your  opinion,  that  ignorance  is  the 
best  security  for  female  virtue.  If  this  connexion  be- 
tween virtue  and  ignorance  could  once  be  clearly  proved, 
we  ought  to  drown  our  books  deeper  than  ever  phimmet 
sounded :  I  say  toe— -for  the  danger  extends  equally  to 
both  sexes,  unless  you  assert  that  the  duties  of  men  rest 
upon  a  more  certain  foundation  than  the  duties  of  the 
.other  sex :  if  our  virtues  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  ad- 
vantageous, why  should  theirs  suffer  for  being  exposed 
to  the  light  of  reason  ?  All  social  virtue  ccmduces  to 
our  own  happiness  or  that  of  our  fellow-creatures ;  can 
it  weaken  the  sense  of  duty  to  illustrate  this  truth! 
Having  once  pointed  out  to  the  understanding  of  a  aea- 
stUe  woman  the  necessary  connexion  between  her  vir« 
tues  and  her  happiness,  must  not  those  virtues  and  the 
means  of  preserving  them,  become  in  her  eves  objects  of 
the  most  interesting  importance!  But  you  roar,  that  evea 
if  their  conduct  continued  to  be  irreproachable,  the  nan- 
nenof  woneami^  be  rendifedleM  delkste  by  tlMflii* 
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crease  of  their  knowledge ;  you  dislike  in  the  female  sex 
that  daring  spirit  which  despises  the  common  forms  of 
society,  and  which  breaks  through  the  resenre  and  deli- 
cacy of  female  manners : — so  do  I :— and  the  best  method 
to  make  my  pupil  re^>ect  these  things  is  to  show  her 
how  they  are  indispensably  connected  with  the  larpest 
interests  of  society :  surely  this  perception  of  the  utihty 
of  forms  apparently  triflinff  must  be  a  strong  secnrity  to 
the  prudential  reserve  of  the  sex,  and  far  superior  to  the 
automatic  habits  of  those  who  submit  to  the  conventions  » 
of  the  world  without  consideration  or  conviction.  Habit, 
confirmed  by  reason,  assumes  the  rank  of  virtue.  The 
motives  that  restrain  from  vice  must  be  increased  by  the 
clear  conviction  that  vice  and  wretchedness  are  insep- 
arably united. 

Do  not,  however,  imagine,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  slu^ 
attempt  to  lay  moral  demonstration  before  a  ckild,  who 
could  not  possibly  comprehend  my  meaning;  do  not 
imagine,  that  because  I  intend  to  cultivate  my  daughter's 
understanding,  I  shall  neglect  to  give  her  those  early 
habits  of  reserve  and  modesty  which  constitute  the 
female  character. — ^Believing,  as  I  do,  that  woman,  as 
well  as  man,  may  be  called  a  bundle  of  habits,  I  shall 
be  peculiarly  careful,  during  my  child's  earty  education, 
to  give  her  as  many  good  habits  as  possible;  bydesrees 
as  her  understanding,  that  is  to  say,  as  her  knowledge 
and  power  of  reasoning,  shall  increase,  I  can  explain  me 
advantages  of  these  habits,  and  confirm  their  iM[>wer  by 
the  voice  of  reason.  I  lose  no  time,  I  expose  myself  to 
no  danger  by  this  system.  On  the  contrary,  those  who 
depend  entirely  upon  the  force  of  custom  and  prejudice 
expose  thems^ves  to  infinite  danger.  If  once  their 
pupils  begin  to  reflect  upon  their  own  hoodwinked 
education,  they  will  probably  suspect  that  they  have 
been  deceived  in  all  that  they  have  been  taught,  and 
they  will  burst  their  bonds  with  indignation.  Credulity 
is  always  rash  in  the  moment  she  detects  the  imposi- 
tions that  have  been  practised  upon  her  easy  tem- 
per. In  this  inauirin^  age,  few  have  any  chance  of 
passing  through  life  without  being  excited  to  examine 
the  motives  ^  principles  from  which  they^  act :  is  it 
not,  therefore,  prudent  to  cultivate  the  reasomag  facoMy, 
by  which  alone  this  examination  can  be  made  with 
safety  ?  A  false  argument,  a  repartee,  the  charms  of 
wit  or  eloquence,  the  voice  of  fashion,  of  foUy,  of  num. 
bersa  might>  if  alie  had  no  sutetantial  reasons  to  support 
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her  cause,  put  virtue,  not  only  out  of  countenance,  but 
out  of  humour. 

You  speak  of  moral  instinct  As  far  as  I  understand 
the  term,  it  im[dies  certain  habits  early  acquired  from 
education ;  to  these  I  would  add  the  power  of  reasoning, 
and  then,  and  not  tiU  then,  I  should  think  myself  safe: 
for  I  have  observed  that  the  pupils  of  habit  are  utterly 
confounded  when  they  are  placed  in  circumstances  dif- 
ferent from  those  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed. 
It  has  been  remarked  by  travellers  and  naturalists,  that 
animals,  notwithstanding  their  boasted  instinctive  know- 
ledge, sometimes  make  strange  and  fatal  mistakes  in 
their  conduct,  when  they  are  placed  in  new  situations : 
destitute  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  deceived  by  re- 
semblances, they  mistake  poison  for  food.  Thus  the 
buU-frog  will  swallow  burning  charcoal,  mistaking  it  for 
<fire-flies;  and  the  European  hogs  and  poultry  which 
travelled  to  Surinam  poisoned  themselves  by  eating 
plants  that  were  unknown  to  them.* 

You  seem,  my  dear  sir,  to  be  afraid  that  truth  should 
not  keep  so  firm  a  hold  upon  the  mind  as  prejudice ; 
and  you  produce  an  alhision  to  justify  your  fears.  Yon 
teU  us  that  civil  society  is  like  a  building,  and  you  warn 
me  not  to  tear  down  the  ivy  which  clings  to  the  walls, 
and  braces  the  loose  stones  together. — I  believe  that  ivy, 
in  some  situations,  tends  to  pi^  down  the  walls  to  ¥^ch 
it  clings. — You  think  it  is  not  worth  while  to  cultivate  the 
understandings  of  women,  because  you  say  that  you  have 
no  security  that  the  conviction  of  their  reason  will  have 
any  permanent  good  effect  upon  their  conduct ;  and  to 
persuade  me  of  this,  you  bid  me  observe,  that  men,  who 
are  superior  to  women  in  strength  of  mind  and  judg- 
ment, are  frequently  misled  by  their  passions. — By  this 
mode  of  argument,  you  may  conclude  that  reason  is 
totally  useless  to  the  whole  human  race ;  but  you  cannot, 
with  any  show  <^  justice,  infer  that  it  ought  to  be  mo- 
nopolized by  one-half  of  mankind.  But  why  should 
you  quarrel  with  reason  because  passion  sometimes 
conquers  herl — ^You  ^ould  endeavour  to  strengthen 
the  connexion  between  theory  and  practice,  if  it  l^  not 
sufficiently  strong  already ;  but  you  can  gain  nothir^  by 
destroying  theory. — Happoness  is  your  aim ;  but  your 
unpractised  or  unsteady  hand  does  not  obey  your  will : 


you  do  not  at  the  first  trial  hit  the  mark  precisely. — 
Would  you,  because  you  are  awkward,  iusist  upon  beinsr 
blind  ! 

'  The  strength  of  mind  which  enables  people  to  gorem 
themselves  by  their  reason  is  not  alwavs  connected 
with  abilities  even  in  their  most  cultivated  state :  I  de* 
plore  the  instances  which  I  have  seen  of  this  truth,  but 
I .  do  not  despair:  on  the  contrary,  1  am  excited  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon ;  nor,  be- 
cause I  see  some  evi],  would  I  sacrifice  the  good  upon 
a  bare  motive  of  suspicion.  It  is  a  contradiction  to 
say,  that  giving  the  power  to  discern  what  is  good  is 
giving  a  Ssposition  to  prefer  what  is  bad.  I  acknow- 
ledge with  regret,  that  women  who  have  been  but 
half-instructed,  who  have  seen  only  superficially  the 
relations  of  moral  and  political  ideas,  and  who  have  ob- 
tained but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  human  heait, 
have  conducted  themselves  so  as  to  disgrace  their 
talents  and  their  sex :  these  are  conspicuous  and  mel- 
ancholy examples,  which  ar^  cited  oftener  with  malice 
than  with  pity.  But  I  appesd  to  examples  among  our 
contemporaries,  to  which  every  man  of  literature  will 
immediately  advert,,  to  prove,  that  where  the  female 
understanding  has  been  properly  cultivated,  women 
have  not  only  obtained  admiration  by  their  useful  abili- 
ties, but  respect  by  their  exemplary  conduct. 

I  apprehend  that  many  of  the  errors  into  which 
women  of  literature  have  fallen  may  have  arisen  from 
an  improper  choice  of  books.  Those  who  read  chiefly 
works  of  imagination  receive  from  them  false  ideas  of 
life  and  of  the  human  heart.  Many  of  these  produc- 
tions I  should  keep  as  I  would  deadly  poison  from  my 
child ;  I  shoidd  rather  endeavour  to  turn  her  attention 
to  science  than  to  romance,  and  to  give  her  early  that 
taste  for  truth  and  utility  which,  when  once  implanted, 
can  scarcely  be  eradicated.  There  is  a  wide  difiference 
between  innocence  and  ignorance :  ignorant  women 
may  have  minds  the  most  debased  and  perverted, 
while  the  most  cultivated  understanding  may  be  united 
with  the  most  perfect  innocence  and  simplicity. 

Even  if  literature  were  of  no  other  use  to  the  fair 
sex  than  to  supply  them  with  employment,  I  should 
think  the  time  dedicated  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
minds  well  bestowed :  they  are  surely  better  occupied 
when  they  are  reading  or  writing  than  when  coquetting 
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or  gaming,  losing  their  fortunes  or  their  characters. 
You  despise  the  writings  of  women ;  you  think  that 
they  might  have  made  a  better  use  of  the  pen  than  to 
write  plays,  and  poetry,  and  romances.  Considering 
that  the  pen  was  to  women  a  new  instrument,  I  think 
they  have  made  at  least  as  good  a  use  of  it  as  learned 
men  did  of  the  needle  some  centuries  ago,  when  they 
set  themselves  to  determine  how  niany  spirits  could 
stand  upon  its  point,  and  were  ready  to  tear  one  another 
to  pieces  in  the  discussion  of  this  sublime  question. 
Let  the  sexes  mutually  forgive  each  other  their  follies ; 
or,  what  is  much  better,  let  them  combine  their  talents 
for  their  general  advantage.  You  say,  that  the  experi- 
ments  we  have  made  do  not  encourage  us  to  proceed — 
that  the  increased  care  and  pains  which  have  been  of 
late  years  bestowed  upon  female  education  have  pro- 
duced no  adequate  returns ;  but  you  in  the  same  breath 
allow  that  among  your  contemporaries,  whom  yoo 
prudently  forbear  to  mention,  there  are  some  instances 
of  great  talents  applied  to  useful  purposes.  Did  you 
expect  that  the  fruits  of  good  cultivation  should  appear 
before  the  seed  was  sown  %  You  triumphantly  enume- 
rate the  disadvantages  to  which  women,  from  the  laws 
and  customs  of  society,  are  liable :  they  cannot  con- 
verse freely  with  men  of  wit,  science,  and  learning, 
nor  even  with  the  artist,  or  artificers;  they  are  ex- 
cluded from  academies,  public  libraries,  &c.  Even  our 
politeness  prevents  us,  you  sa^r,  from  ever  speaking 
plain  truth  and  sense  to  the  fair  sex : — every  assist- 
ance that  foreign  or  domestic  ingenuity  can  invent  to 
encourage  literary  studies  is,  as  you  boast,  almost  ex- 
clusively ours :  and  after  pointing  out  all  these  causes 
for  the  mferiority  of  women  in  knowledge,  you  ask  for 
a  list  of  the  inventions  and  discoveries  of  those  who, 
by  your  own  statement  of  the  question,  have  not  been 
allowed  opportujaities  for  observation.  With  the  in- 
sulting injustice  of  an  Egyptian  task-master,  you  de- 
mand the  work,  and  deny  the  necessary  materials. 

I  admit,  that  with  respect  to  the  opportunities  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  institutions  and  manners  are,  as 
you  have  stated,  much  in  favour  of  our  sex ;  but  your 
argument  concerning  time  appears  to  me  to  be  un- 
founded. Women  who  do  not  love  dissipation  must 
have  more  time  for  the  cultivation  of  their  understand- 
ings than  men  can  have,  if  fou  compute  the  whole  of 
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life :  while  the  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages 
continues  to  form  an  indispensable  part  of  a  gentleman's 
education,  many  years  of  childhood  and  youth  must  be 
devoted  to  their  attainment.  During  these  studies,  the 
general  cultivation  of  the  understanding  is  in  some  de- 
gree retarded.  All  the  intellectual  powers  are  cramped 
except  the  memory,  which  is  sufficiently  exercised,  tmt 
which  is  overloaded  with  words,  and  with  words  that  are 
not  always  understood.  The  genius  of  living  and  of  dead 
languages  differs  so  much,  that  the  pains  which  are  taken 
to  write  elegant  Latin  frequently  spoil  the  English 
style.  Girls  usually  write  much  better  than  boys ;  they 
think  and  express  their  thoughts  clearly  at  an  age  when 
young  men  can  scarcely  write  an  easy  letter  upon  any 
common  occ^ion.  Women  do  not  read  the  good 
authors  of  antiquity  as  school-books,  but  they  can  have 
excellent  translations  of  most  of  them  when  thev  are 
capable  of  tasting  the  beauties  of  composition.  I  know 
that  it  is  supposed  we  cannot  judge  of  the  classics  by 
translations,  and  I  am  sensible  that  much  of  the  merit 
of  the  originals  may  be  lost ;  but  I  think  the  difference 
in  pleasure  is  more  than  overbalanced  to  women  bjf 
the  time  that  is  saved,  and  by  the  labour  and  misappli* 
cation  of  abilities  which  are  spared.  If  they  do  not 
acquire  a  classical  taste,  neither  do  they  imbibe  classic 

Erejudices ;  nor  are  they  early  disgusted  with  literature 
y  pedagogues,  lexicons,  grammars,  and  all  the  melan- 
choly apparatus  of  learning.  Women  begin  to  taste 
the  pleasures  of  reading,  and  the  best  authors  in  the 
English  language  are  their  amusement,  just  at  the  age 
when  young  men,  disgusted  by  their  studies,  begin  to 
be  ashamed  of  alluding  to  literature  among  their  com- 
panions. Travelling,  lounging,  field-sports,  gaming, 
and  what  is  called  pleasure  in  various  shapes,  usually 
fill  the  interval  between  quitting  the  university  and  set- 
thng  for  life.  When  this  period  is  past,  business,  the 
necessity  of  pur^ijing  a  profession,  the  ambition  to 
shine  in  parliament,  or  to  rise  in  public  life,  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  their  lives.  In  many  professions  the 
understanding  is  but  partially  cultivated ;  and  general 
literature  must  be  neglected  by  those  who  are  occupied 
in  earning  bread  or  amassing  riches  for  their  family : 
men  of  genius  are  often  heard  to  complain,  that  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  profession  they  are  obliged  to  contract 
their  inquiries  and  concentrate  their  powers;  statesmen 
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lament  that  they  must  often  pursue  the  expedient  eveil 
Mrfaen  they-  discern  that  it  is  not  the  ri^A^ ;  and  men  of 
letters,  who  earn  their  bread  by  their  writings,  inveigh 
bitterly  against  the  tyranny  of  booksellers,  who  degrade 
them  to  the  state  of  "literary  artisans." — "Literary 
artisans"  is  the  comprehensive  term  under  which  a 
celebrated  philosophei^  classes  all  those  who  cultivate 
only  particular  ^ents  or  powers  of  the  mind,  and  who 
puffer  their  other  faculties  to  lose  all  strength  and 
vigour  for  want  of  exercise.  The  other  sex  have  no 
such  constraint  upon  their  understandings ;  neither  the 
necessity  of  earning  bread,  nor  the  ambition  to  shine 
in  public  affairs,  hurry  or  prejudice  their  minds :  in  do- 
mestic life  they  have  leisure  to  be  wise. 

Far  from  being  ashamed  that  so  little  has  been  done 
by  female  abilities  in  science  and  useful  ht'erature,  I  am 
surprised  that  so  much  has  been  effected.  On  natural 
history,  on  criticism,  on  moral  philosophy,  on  educa- 
.  tion,  they  have  written  with  elegance,  eloquence,  pre- 
cision, and  ingenuity.  Your  complaint  that  women  do 
not  turn  their  attention  to  useful  Uterature  is  surely 
ill-timed.  If  they  merely  increased  the  number  of 
books  in  circulation,  you  might  declaim  against  them 
with  success ;  but  when  they  add  to  the  general  fund 
of  useful  and  entertaining  knowledge,  you  cannot  with 
any  show  of  justice  prohibit  their  labours ;  there  can 
be  no  danger  that  the  market  should  ever  be  overstocked 
with  produce  of  intrinsic  worth. 

The  despotic  monarchs  of  Spain  forbid  the  exploring 
of  any  new  gold  or  silver  mines  without  the  express 
permission  of  government,  and  they  have  ordered 
several  rich  ones  to  be  shut  up,  as  not  equal  to  the  cost 
of  working.  There  is  some  appearance  of  reason  for 
this  exertion  of  power :  it  may  prevent  the  world  from 
being  encumbered  by  nominal  wealth.  But  the  Dutch 
merchants,  who  bum  whole  cargoes  of  spice  lest  they 
should  lower  the  price  of  the  commodity  in  which  they 
deal,  show  a  mean  spirit  of  monopoly  which  can  plead 
no  plausible  excuse.  I  hope  you  feel  nothing  like  a 
disposition  to  Spanish  despotism  or  Dutch  jealousy, 
when  you  would  exclude  female  talents  from  the  liter- 
ary market 

\*ProftMor  Dagald  Stewart— History  of  the  Pbiloaephy  of  the  Hamia 
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You  observe,  that  since  censure  is  a  tax  which  every 
man  must  pay  who  aspires  to  eminence,  women  must 
expect  to  pay  it  doubly.  Why  the  tax  should  not  bo 
equally  assessed,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture :  but  in 
fact  it  tioes  not  fall  verv  heavy  upon  those  who  have 
any  portion  of  philosophy :  they  may,  with  the  poet  of 
reason,  exclaim— 

"  Though  doably  taz'd,  how  litUe  have  I  k»t !" 

Your  dread  of  the  envy  attendant  upon  literary  ex« 
cellence  might  with  equal  justice  be  extended  to  eveiy 
species  of  merit,  and  might  be  urged  against  all  that  is 
gt>od  in  art  or  nature.  Randal  is  said  to  attack  always 
the  fairest  characters,  as  the  birds  always  peck  most 
at  the  ripest  fruit ;  but  would  you  for  this  reason  have 
no  fruit  ripen,  or  no  characters  aspire  to  excellence  % 

But  if  it  be  your  opinion  that  women  are  naturally 
inferior  to  us  in  capacity,  why  do  you  feel  so  mucii 
apprehension  of  their  becoming  eminent,  or  of  th^r 
obtaining  power,  in  consequence  of  the  cultivation  of 
their  understandings  1  These  expressions  of  scorn  and 
jealousy  neutralize  each  other.  If  your  contempt  were 
unmixed  and  genuine,  it  would  be  cool  and  tranquil, 
inclining  rather  to  pity  than  to  anger. 

You  say  that  in  all  animals  the  female  is  the  inferior ; 
and  you  have  never  seen  any  reason  to  believe  that 
the  human  species  affords  an  exception  to  this  observa- 
tion. Superiority  among  brutes  depends  upon  force ; 
superiority  amfong  the  numan  species  depends  upon 
reason :  that  men  are  naturally  stronger  than  women 
is  evident;  but  strength  of  mind  has  no  necessary  con- 
nexion with  strength  of  body ;  and  intellectual  ability 
has  ever  conquered  mere  physical  force,  from  the  times 
of  Ajax  and  Ulysses  to  the  present  day.  In  civilized 
nations,  that  species  of  superiority  which  belongs  to 
force  is  much  reduced  in  value  among  the  higher 
classes  of  society.  The  baron  who  struck  his  sword 
into  an  oak,  and  defied  any  one  to  pull  out  the  weapon, 
would  not  in  these  days  fill  the  hearts  of  his  antago- 
nists with  terror ;  nor  would  the  twisting  of  a  horse- 
shoe be  deemed  a  feat  worthy  to  decide  a  nation  in  their 
choice  of  a  king.  The  days  of  chivalry  are  no  more  : 
the  knight  no  longer  sallies  forth  in  ponderous  armour, 
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mounted  upon  ^  a  steed  as  inyulneraUe  as  himself."* 
The  damsel  no  longer  depends  upon  the  prowess  of  hia 
mighty  arm  to  maintain  the  glory  of  her  charms,  or 
the  purity  of  her  fame :  grim  barons,  and  castles 
guarded  by  monsters  and  all-devouring  dragons,  are 
no  more ;  and  from  being  the  champions  and  masters 
of  the  fair  sex,  we  are  now  become  their  friends  and 
companions.  We  have  not  surely  been  losers  by  this 
chai^^ ;  the  fading  glories  of  romance  have  vanished, 
but  the  real  permanent  pleasures  of  domestic  life  re- 
main in  their  stead ;  and  what  the  fair  have  lost  of  adu- 
lation they  have  gained  in  friendship. 

Do  not,  ny  dear  sir,  call  me  a  champion  for  the  rights 
of  woman ;  I  am  too  much  their  friend  to  be  their  par- 
tisan, and  I  am  more  anxious  for  their  happiness  than 
intent  upon  a  metaphjrsical  discussion  of  their  rights : 
their  happiness  is  so  nearly  connected  with  ours,  that 
it  seems  to  me  absurd  to  manage  any  argument  so  as 
to  set  the  two  sexes  at  variance  by  vain  contention  for 
superiority.  It  ought  not  to  be  our  object  to  make  an 
invidious  division  of  privileges,  or  an  ostentatious  de- 
claration of  rights,  but  to  determine  what  is  most  foe 
our  general  advantage. 

You  fear  that  the  minds  of  women  should  be  enlarged 
and  cultivated^  lest  their  power  in  society  and  their  lib- 
erty should  consequently  increase.  Observe  that  the 
word  libertyy  applied  to  the  female  sex,  conveys  alarm- 
ing ideas  to  our  minds,  because  we  do  not  stay  to  define 
the  term;  we  have  a  confused  notion  that  it  implies 
want  of  reserve,  want  of  delicacy ;  boldness  of  man- 
ners, or  of  conduct;  in  short,  liberty  to  do  wrong. 
Surely  this  is  a  species  of  liberty  which  knowledge  can 
never  make  desirable.  Those  who  understand  the  real 
interests  of  society,  who  clearly  see  the  connexion  be- 
tween virtue  and  happiness,  must  know  that  the  liberty 
to  do  wrong  is  synonymous  with  t?ie  liberty  to  make  them- 
selves  miserable.  This  is  a  privilege  of  which  none 
would  choose  to  avail  themselves.  When  reason  de- 
fines the  term,  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being  misunder- 
stood ;  but  imagination  and  false  associations  often  make 
this  word  liberty,  in  its  perverted  sense,  sound  delightful 
to  those  who  have  been  kept  in  ignorance  and  slavery. 

^•Ogatocet-^itoiy  of  the  Profrew  of  the  Homm  Mmd, 
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Girls  who  have  been  disciplined  under  the  strict  high 
hand  of  authority  are  apt  to  fancy  that  to  escape  IVom 
habitual  restraint,  to  exercise  their  own  will,  no  matter 
how,  is  to  be  free  and  to  be  happy. — Hence  innumerable 
errors  in  their  conduct ;  hence  their  mistaken  notions 
of  liberty,  and  that  inordinate  ambition  to  acquire 
power,  which  ignorant,  ill-educated  women  show  in 
every  petty  struggle,  where  they  are  permitted  to  act 
in  private  life.  You  believe  this  temper  to  be  inherent 
in  the  sex ;  and  a  man  who  has  just  published  a  book 
upon  the  Spanish  bull-fights  declares  his  belief  that  the 
passion  for  bull-fighting  is  innate  in  the  breast  of  every 
Spaniard. — Do  not,  my  friend,  assign  two  causes  for  an 
effect  where  one  is  obviously  adequate.  The  disposi- 
tion to  love  command  need  not  be  attributed  to  any 
innate  pause  in  the  minds  of  females,  while  it  may  be 
fairly  ascribed  to  their  erroneous  education. 

I  shall  early  cultivate  my  daughter's  judgment,  to  pre- 
vent her  from  being  wilful  or  positive ;  1  i^all  leave  her 
to  choose  for  herself  in  all  those  trifles  upon  which  the 
happiness  of  childhood  depends ;  and  I  shall  gradually 
teach  her  to  reflect  upon  the  consequences  of  her  ac- 
tions, to  compare  and  judge  of  her  feelings,  and  to  com- 
pute the  mom  and  evening  to  her  day.  I  shall  thus,  I 
hope,  induce  her  to  reason  upon  all  subjects,  even  upon 
matters  of  taste,  where  many  women  think  it  sufficient 
to  say  I  admire ;  or,  I  detest : — Oh  charming !  or,  Oh 
horrible!  People  who  have  reasons  for  their  prefer- 
ences and  aversions  are  never  so  provokingly  zealous  in 
the  support  of  their  own  tastes  as  those  usually  are  who 
have  no  arguments  to  convince  themselves  or  others 
that  they  are  in  the  right. 

But  you  are  apprehensive  that  the  desire  to  govern 
which  women  show  in  domestic  hfe  should  obtain  a 
larger  field  to  display  itself  in  public  afiairs.  It  seems 
to  me  impossible  that  they  can  ever  acquire  the  species 
of  direct  power  which  you  dread:  their  influence  must 
be  private ;  it  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  consequence 
that  it  should  be  judicious.  It  was  not  Themistocles, 
but  his  wife  and  child,  who  governed  the  Athenians ;  it 
was  therefore  of  some  consequence  that  the  boy  who 
governed  the  mother,  who  governed  her  husband,  should 
not  be  a  spoiled  child ;  and  consequently  that  the  mother 
who  educated  this  child  should  be  a  reasonable  woman. 
Thus  are  human  affairs  chained  together ;  and  female 
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inflaence  is  a  necessary  and  important  link,  which  yoil 
cannot  break  without  destroying  the  whole. 

If  it  be  your  object,  my  dear  sir,  to  monopolize  power 
for  our  set,  you  cannot  possibly  secure  it  better  from 
the  wishes  of  the  other  than  by  enlightening  their  minds 
and  enlarging  their  views :  they  wiD  then  be  convinced, 
not  by  the  voice  of  the  moralist,  who  puts  us  to  sle^ 
while  he  persuades  us  of  the  vanity  of  all  sublunary  en- 
joyments, but  by  their  own  awakened  observation: 
they  will  be  convinced  that  power  is  generally  an  evil 
to  its  possessor ;  that  to  those  who  reaJly  wish  for  the 
good  of  their  fellow-creatures  it  is  at  best  but  a  painful 
trust.  The  mad  philosopher  in  Rasselas,  who  imagined 
that  he  regulated  the  weather  and  distributed  the  sea^- 
sons,  could  never  enjoy  a  moment's  repose,  lest  he 
should  not  make  '*  to  the  dilferent  nations  of  the  earth 
an  impartial  dividend  of  rain  and  sunshine.''  Those 
who  are  intrusted  with  the  government  of  nations  must, 
if  they  have  an  acute  sense  of  justice,  experience  some- 
thing like  the  anxiety  felt  by  this  unfortunate  monarch 
of  the  clouds. 

Lord  Kenyon  has  lately  decided  that  a  woman  may 
be  an  overseer  of  a  parish  ;  but  you  are  not,  I  suppose, 
apprehensive  that  many  ladies  of  cultivated  understand- 
ing should  become  ambitious  of  this  honour.  One  step 
further  in  reasoning,  and  a  woman  would  desire  as  little 
to  be  a  queen  or  an  empress  as  to  be  the  overseer  of  a 
parish.  You  may  perhaps  reply,  that  men,  even  those 
of  the  greatest  understanding,  have  been  ambitious,  and 
fond  even  to  excess  of  power.  That  ambition  is  the 
glorious  fault  of  heroes,  I  allow ;  but  heroes  are  not 
always  men  of  the  most  enlarged  understandings — ^they 
are  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  military  adventure — an 
infectious  spirit,  which  men  catch  from  one  another  in 
the  course  of  their  education:  to  this  contagion  the 
fair  sex  are  not  exposed. 

At  all  events,  if  you  suppose  that  women  are  likely 
to  acquire  influence  in  the  state,  it  is  prudent  to  en- 
lighten their  understandings,  that  they  may  not  make 
an  absurd  or  pernicious  use  of  their  power.  You  ap- 
peal to  history,  to  prove  that  great  calamities  have  en- 
sued whenever  the  female  sex  has  obtained  power ;  yet 
you  acknowledge  that  we  cannot  with  certainty  deter- 
mine whether  these  evils  have  been  the  eflfects  of  our 
trusting  them  with  liberty,  or  of  our  neglecting  pre- 
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Yiously  to  instract  them  in  the  use  of  it :  upon  the  de- 
cision of  this  question  rests  your  whole  argument.  In 
a  most  awful  tone  of  declamation,  you  bid  me  follow 
the  history  of  female  nature,  from  the  court  of  Augustur 
to  that  of  Lewis  XIV.,  and  tell  you  whether  I  can 
hesitate  to  acknowledge,  that  the  liberty  and  influence 
of  women  have  always  been  the  greatest  during  the  de- 
cline of  empires.  But  you  have  not  proved  to  me  that 
women  had  more  knowledge,  that  they  were  better  edu- 
cated, at  the  court  of  Augustus,  or  during  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XIV.,  than  at  any  other  place,  or  during  any  other 
period  of  the  world;  therefore  your  argument  gains 
nothing  by  the  admission  of  your  assertions ;  and  unless  I 
could  trace  the  history  of  female  education,  it  is  vain  for 
me  to  follow  what  you  call  the  history  of  female  nature. 
It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  the  means  by  which 
the  sex  have  hitherto  obtained  that  species  of  power 
which  they  have  abused  have  arisen  chiefly  from  their 
personal,  and  not  from  their  mental,  qualifications; 
from  their  skill  in  the  arts  of  persuasion,  and  from  their 
accomplishments;  not  from  their  superior  powers  of 
reasonmg,  or  from  the  cultivation  of  their  understanding. 
The  most  refined  species  of  coquetry  can  undoubted^ 
be  practised  in  the  highest  perfection  by  women,  who 
to  personal  graces  unite  all  the  fascination  of  wit  and 
eloquence.  There  is  infinite  danger  in  permitting  such 
women  to  obtain  power  without  having  acquired  habits 
of  reasoning.  Rousseau  admires  these  sirens ;  but  the 
system  of  Rousseau,  pursued  to  its  fullest  extent,  would 
overturn  the  world,  would  make  every  woman  a  Cleo- 

Satra,  and  every  man  an  Antony ;  it  would  destroy  all 
omestic  virtue,  all  domestic  happiness,  all  the  plea- 
sures of  truth  and  love.  In  the  midst  of  that  delirium 
of  passion  to  which  Antony  gave  the  name  of  love,  what 
must  have  been  the  state  of  his  degraded,  wretched 
soul,  when  he  could  suspect  his  mistress  of  designs 
upon  his  Ufe  ?  To  cure  him  of  these  suspicions,  she  at 
a  banquet  poisoned  the  flowers  of  his  garland,  waited 
till  she  saw  him  inflamed  with  wine,  then  persuaded  him 
to  break  the  tops  of  his  flowers  into  his  goblet,  and  just 
stopped  him  when  the  cup  was  at  his  lips,  exclaiming, 
"  Those  flowers  are  poisoned :  you  see  that  I  do  not 
want  the  means  of  destroying  you,  if  you  were  become 
tiresome  to  me,  or  if  I  could  five  without  you."  And 
Vol.  XIIL— K 
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this  is  the  happy  pair  wlio  instituted  the  orders  of  The 
inimitable  lovers  !  and  The  companions  in  death  /* 

These  are  the  circumstances  which  should  early  be 
•pointed  out,  to  both  sexes,  with  all  the  energy  of  truth : 
let  them  learn  that  the  most  exquisite  arts  of  the  most 
consummate  coquette  could  not  obtain  the  confidence 
of  him  who  sacrificed  to  her  charms  the  empire  of  the 
world.  It  is  from  the  experience  of  the  past  that  we 
must  form  our  judgment  of  the  future.  How  unjustly 
you  accuse  me  of  desiring  to  destroy  the  memory  of 

East  experiments,  the  \fri8dom    collected   by  the   la- 
our  of  ages !     You  would  prohibit  this    treasure  of 
knowledge  to  one-half  of  the  human  species ;  and  /,  on 
the  contrary,  would  lay  it  open  to  all  my  fellow-crea- 
tures.    I  speak  as  if  it  were  actually  in  our  option  to 
retard  or  to  accelerate  the  intellectual  progress  of  the 
sex ;  but  in  fact  it  is  absolutely  out  of  our  power  to  drive 
the  fair  sex  back  to  their  former  state  of  darkness :  the 
art  of  printing  has  totally  changed  their  situation ;  their 
eyes  are  opened, — the  classic  page  is  unrolled,  they  toUl 
read :  all  we  can  do  is  to  induce  them  to  read  with  judg- 
ment— to  enlarge  their  minds  so  that  they  may  take  a 
full  view  of  their  interests  and  of  ours.     I  have  no  fear 
that  the  truth  upon  any  subject  should  injure  my  daugh- 
ter's mind ;  it  is  falsehood  that  I  dread.     I  dread  that  she 
should  acquire  preposterous  notions  of  love,  of  happi- 
ness, from  the  furtive  perusal  of  vulgar  novels,  or  from 
the  clandestine  conversation  of  ignorant  waiting-maids : 
I  dread  that   she  should  acquire,  even   from  the  en- 
chanting eloquence  of  Rousseau,  the  fatal  idea,  that 
cunning  and  address  are  the  natural  resources  of  her 
sex ;  that  coquetry  is  necessary  to  attract,  and  dissimu- 
lation to  preserve,  the  heart  of  man.     I  would  not,  how- 
ever, proscribe  an  author  because  I  believe  some  of  his 
opinions  to  be  false ;  I  would  have  my  daughter  read 
and  compare  various  books,  and  correct  her  judgment 
of  books  by  listening  to  the  conversation  of  persons  of 
sense  and  experience.     Women  may  learn  much  of 
what  is  essential  to  their  happiness  from  the  unpreju- 
diced testimony  of  a  father  or  a  brother:  they  may 
learn  to  distinguish  the  pictures  of  real  life  from  paint- 
ings of  imaginary  manners  and  passions  which  never 
had,  which  never  can  have,  any  existence.    They  may 

*  Vide  Plutarch. 
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learn  that  it  is  not  the  reserve  of  hjrpocrisy,  the  affected 
demeanour  either  of  a  prude  or  a  coquette,  that  we  ad- 
mire ;  but  it  is  the  simple,  graceful,  natural  modesty  of 
a  woman,  whose  mind  is  innocent.  With  this  belief 
impressed  upon  her  heart,  do  you  think,  my  dear  friend, 
that  she  who  can  reflect  and  reason  would  take  the 
means  to  disgust  where  she  wishes  to  please  1  or  that 
she  would  incur  contempt,  when  she  knows  how  to 
secure  esteem  ?  Do  you  think  that  she  will  employ  arti- 
fice to  entangle  some  heedless  heart,  when  she  knows 
that  every  heart  which  can  be  so  won  is  not  worth  the 
winning?  She  will  not  look  upon  our  sex  either  as 
dupes  or  tyrants ;  she  will  be  aware  of  the  important 
difference  between  evanescent  passion,  and  that  affection 
founded  upon  mutual  esteem  which  forms  the  perma- 
nent happiness  of  life. 

I  am  not  apprehensive,  my  dear  sir,  that  Cupid  should 
be  scared  by  the  helmet  of  Minerva ;  he  has  conquered 
his  idle  fears,  and  has  been  familiarized  to  Minerva  and 
the  Muses : 

"  And  now  of  power  his  darts  are  found 
Twice  ten  tboaaand  times  to  woond.^* 

That  the  power  of  beauty  over  the  human  heart  is 
infinitely  increased  by  the  associated  ideas  of  virtue  and 
intellectual  excellence  has  been  long  acknowledged.  A 
set  of  features,  however  regular,  inspire  but  little  admi- 
ration or  enthusiasm,  unless  they  be  irradiated  by  that 
sunshine  of  the  soul  which  creates  beauty.  The  ex- 
pression of  intelligent  benevolence  renders  even  homely 
features  and  cheeks  of  sorry  grainf  agreeable ;  and  it 
has  been  observed,  that  the  most  lasting  attachments 
have  not  always  been  excited  by  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  sex.  As  men  have  become  more  cultivated,  they 
have  attended  more  to  the  expression  of  amiable  and 
estimable  qualities  in  ^e  female  countenance ;  and  in 
all  probability  the  taste  for  this  species  of  beauty  will 
increase  among  the  good  and  wise.  When  agreeable 
qualities  are  connected  with  the  view  of  any  particular 
form,  we  learn  to  love  that  form,  though  it  may  have  no 
other  merit.  Women  who  have  no  pretensions  to  Gre- 
cian beauty  may,  if  their  countenances  are  expressive 

*  See  the  introduction  of  Cupid  to  the  Muses  and  Minerva,  in  a  charming 
poem  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's— "  The  origin  of  song-writing."— Would  it  not 
a£R>rd  a  beautiful  subject  for  a  picture  ? 

t  Milton. 
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of  good  temper  and  good  sense,  have  some  chance  of- 
pleasing  men  of  cultivated  minds. — In  an  excellent  Re- 
view* of  Gillier's  Essays  on  the  Causes  of  the  Perfec- 
tion of  Antique  Sculpture,  which  1  have  just  seen,  it  is 
observed,  that  our  exclusive  admiration  of  the  physiog- 
nomy of  the  Greeks  arises  from  prejudice,  since  the 
Grecian  countenance  cannot  be  necessarily  associated 
with  any  of  the  perfections  which  now  distinguish  ac- 
complished or  excellent  men.  This  remark  in  a  popular 
periodical  work  shows  that  the  public  mind  is  not  big- 
oted in  matters  of  taste,  and  that  the  standard  is  no 
longer  supposed  to  be  fixed  by  the  voice  of  ancient  au- 
thority. The  changes  that  are  made  in  the  opinions  of 
our  sex  as  to  female  beauty,  according  to  the  different 
situations  in  which  women  are  placed,  and  the  different 
qualities  on  which  we  fix  the  idea  of  their  exceUence, 
are  curious  and  striking.  Ask  a  northern  Indian,  says  a 
traveller  who  has  lately  visited  them,  ask  a  northern 
Indian,  What  is  beauty  ?  and  he  will  answer,  a  broad  fiat 
face,  small  eyes,  high  cheek-bones,  three  or  four  broad 
black  lines  across  each  cheek,  a  low  forehead,  a  large 
broad  chin,  a  clumsy  hook  nose,  &c.  These  beauties 
are  greatly  heightened,  or  at  least  rendered  more  val- 
uable, when  the  possessor  is  capable  of  dressing  all 
kinds  of  skins,  converting  them  into  the  different  parts 
of  their  clothing,  and  able  to  carry  eight  or  ten  stone  in 
summer,  or  haul  a  much  greater  weight  in  winter. — 
Prince  Matanabbee,  adds  this  author,  prided  himself 
much  upon  the  height  and  strength  of  his  wives,  and 
would  frequently  say,  few  women  could  carry  or  haul 
heavier  loads.  If,  some  years  ago,  you  hacl  asked  a 
Frenchman  what  he  meant  by  beauty,  he  would  have 
talked  to  you  of  Voir  piquant.  Pair  spirituel.  Pair  nohle, 
Vaircomme  ilfautj  and  he  would  have  referred  ultimately 
to  that  je  ne  sqais  quoi,  for  which  Parisian  belles  were 
formerly  celebrated.  French  women  mixed  much  in 
company,  the  charms  of  what  they  called  esprit  were 
admired  in  conversation,  and  the  petit  minois  denoting 
lively  wit  and  coquetry  became  fashionable  in  France, 
while  gallantry  and  a  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  society 
prevailed.  The  countenance  expressive  of  sober  sense 
and  modest  reserve  continues  to  be  the  taste  of  the 
EngUsh,  who  wisely  prefer  the  pleasures  of  domestic 

*  Appendix  to  Monthly  Review,  firom  January  to  April,  1796,  page  518. 
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life.  Domestic  life  should,  however,  be  enlirened  ud 
embellished  with  all  the  wit  and  vivacity  and  pplitenett 
for  which  French  women  were  once  admired,  without 
admitting  any  of  their  vices  or  follies.  The  more  men 
of  literature  and  polished  manners  desire  to  spend  their 
time  in  their  own  families,  the  more  they  must  wish 
that  their  wives  and  daughters  may  have  tastes  and 
habits  similar  to  their  own.  If  they  can  meet  widi 
conversation  suited  to  their  taste  at  home,  they  will  not 
be  driven  to  clubs  for  companions ;  they  will  mvite  tha 
men  of  wit  and  science  of  their  acquaintanoe  to  their 
own  houses,  instead  of  appointing  some  place  of  meeting 
from  which  ladies  are  to  be  excluded.  This  mixture  of 
the  talents  and  knowledge  of  both  sexes  must  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  interests  of  society,  by  increasing  do- 
mestic happiness.  Private  virtues  are  public  benefits : 
if  each  bee  were  content  in  his  cell,  there  could  be  no 
grumbling  hive ;  and  if  each  cell  were  complete,  the 
whole  fabric  must  be  perfect. 

When  you  asserted,  my  dear  sir,  that  learned  men 
usually  prefer  for  their  wives  women  rather  below  than 
above  the  standard  of  mental  mediocrity,  you  for^t 
many  instances  strongly  in  contradiction  of  this  opm- 
ion.  Since  I  began  this  letter,  I  met  with  the  following 
pathetic  passage,  which  I  cannot  forbear  transcribing. 

**  The  greatest  part  of  the  observations  contained  in 
the  foregoing  pages  were  derived  from  a  lady,  who  is 
now  beyond  the  reach  of  being  affected  by  any  thin^  in 
this  sublunary  world.  Her  beneficence  of  disposition 
induced  her  never  to  overlook  any  fact  or  circumstance 
that  fell  within  the  sphere  of  her  observation,  which 
promised  to  be  in  any  respect  beneficial  to  her  fellow- 
creatures.  To  her  gentle  influence  the  public  are  in- 
debted, if  they  be  indeed  indebted  at  all,  for  whatever 
useful  hints  may  at  any  time  have  dropped  from  my 
pen.  A  being,  she  thought,  who.  must  depend  so  much 
as  man  does  on  the  assistance  of  others,  owes,  as  a 
debt  to  his  fellow-creatures,  the  communication  of  the 
little  useful  knowledge  that  chance  may  have  thrown 
in  his  way.  Such  has  been  my  constant  aim ;  such 
were  the  views  of  the  wife  of  my  bosom,  the  friend  of 
my  heart,  who  supported  and  assisted  me  in  all  my 
pursuits.  I  now  feel  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  contem- 
plating those  objects  she  once  delighted  to  elucidate."* 

*  J.  AnderaoD— EcMV  on  die  Bftnafement  of  a  Dairy. 
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No  penance  can  absolve  their  gnilty  ftme. 

Nor  tears,  that  wash  out  guilt,  can  wash  oat  alunM. 

PftlOE. 


LETTER  I. 

JULIA   TO  OAROLHIK. 

In  vain,  dear  Caroline,  you  urge  me  to  ihini;  I  pro- 
fess only  to  feel. 

"  Reflect  upon  my  own  feelings  !  Analy^se  my  notions 
of  happiness !  explain  to  you  my  system  !*' — My  sys- 
tem !  But  I  have  no  system ;  that  is  the  very  differ- 
ence between  us.  My  notions  of  happiness  cannot  be 
resolved  into  simple,  fixed  principles.  Nor  dare  I  even 
attempt  to  analyze  them;  the  subtile  essence  would 
escape  in  the  process :  just  punishment  to  the  alchy- 
mist  in  morality  I 

You,  Caroline,  are  of  a  more  sedate,  contemplative 
character.  Philosophy  becomes  the  rigid  mistress  of 
your  life,  enchanting  enthusiasm  the  companion  of 
mine.  Suppose  she  lead  me  now  and  then  in  pursuit 
of  a  meteor ;  am  not  I  happy  in  the  chase  ?  When  one 
illusion  vanishes,  another  shall  appear,  and,  still  leading 
me  forward  towards  an  horizon  that  retreats  as  I  a£ 
vance,  the  happy  prospect  of  futurity  shall  vanish  only 
with  my  existence. 

**  Reflect  upon  my  feelings !"  Dear  Caroline,  is  It 
not  enough  that  I  do  feel  ?     All  that  I  dread  is  that 
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apathy  which  philosophers  call  tranquillity.  You  tell 
me,  that  by  continually  induipng,  I  shall  weaken  my 
natural  sensibility ;  are  not  all  the  faculties  of  the  soiu 
improved,  refined  by  exercise  ?  and  why  shall  this  be 
excepted  from  the  general  law  ? 

But  I  must  not,  you  tell  roe,  indulge  my  taste  for 
romance  and  poetry,  lest  I  waste  that  sympathy  on 
fiction  which  reality  so  much  better  deserves.  My  dear 
friend,  let  us  cherish  the  precious  propensity  to  pity ! 
no  matter  what  the  object ;  sympathy  with  fiction  or 
reality  arises  from  the  same  disposition. 

When  the  sigh  of  compassion  rises  in  my  bosom, 
when  the  spontaneous  tear  starts  from  my  eye,  what 
frigid  moralist  shall  '*  stop  the  genial  current  of  the 
soul ;"  shall  say  to  the  tide  of  passion.  So  far  shalt  thou 
eo,  and  no  farther  t  Shall  man  presume  to  circumscribe 
that  which  Providence  has  left  unbounded  ? 

But,  O  Caroline !  if  our  feelings  as  well  as  our  days 
are  numbered;  if,  by  the  immutable  law  of  nature, 
apathy  be  the  sleep  of  passion,  and  languor  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  exertion ;  if  indeed  the  pleasures 
of  ufe  are  so  ill-proportioned  to  its  duration,  oh  may 
that  duration  be  shortened  to  me !  Kind  Heaven,  let 
not  my  soul  die  before  my  body ! 

Yes,  if  at  this  instant  my  guardian  genius  were  to 
appear  before  me,  and  offering  me  the  choice  of  my 
future  destiny ;  on  the  one  hand,  the  even  temper,  the 
poised  judgment,  the  stoical  serenity  of  philosophy ; 
on  the  other,  the  e^^r  genius,  the  exquisite  sensibi- 
lity of  enthusiasm :  if  the  genius  said  to  me  '*  Choose" 
—the  lot  of  the  one  is  great  pleasure,  and  great 
pain — great  virtues  and  great  defects — ardent  hope, 
and  severe  disappointments-ecstasy  and  despair:  the 
lot  of  the  other  is  calm  happiness  unmixed  with  vio- 
lent grief — virtue  without  heroism — ^respect  without 
admiration — and  a  length  of  life,  in  which  to  every 
moment  is  allotted  its  proper  portion  of  felicity : — 
Gracious  genius !  I  should  exclaim,  if  half  my  exist- 
ence must  be  the  sacrifice,  take  it ;  enthttsiasm  is  my 
choice. 

Such,  my  dear  friend,  would  be  my  choice  were  I  a 
man;  as  a  woman,  how  much  more  readily  should  I 
determine ! 
What   has  woman  to  do  with   philosophy  t    The 
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graces  flourish  not  under  her  empire :  a  woman's  part 
in  life  is  to  please,  and  Providence  has  assigned  toJber 
success  all  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  her  being. 

Then  leave  us  our  weakness,  leave  us  our  follies ; 
they  are  our  best  arms : — 

"  Leave  va  to  trifle  with  more  grace  and  eaae, 
Wbom  iblly  pleases  and  whose  fblUes  please." 

The  moment  grave  sense  and  solid  merit  appear, 
adieu  the  bewitching  caprice,  the  "  lively  nonsense^  the 
exquisite,  yet  childish  susceptibility  which  charms, 
interests,  captivates.  Believe  me,  our  amiable  defects 
win  more  than  our  noblest  virtues.  Love  requires  sjon- 
pathy,  and  sympathy  is  seldom  connected  with  a  sense 
of  superiority.  I  envy  none  their  "painfiU  pre-emi- 
nence J^  Alas !  whether  it  be  deformity  or  excellence 
which  makes  us  say  with  Richard  the  Third, 

**  I  am  myaeir  atone  ?* 

it  comes  to  much  the  same  thing.  Then  let  us,  Caro« 
line,  content  ourselves  to  gain  in  love  what  we  loee  in 
esteem. 

Man  is  to  be  held  only  by  the  slightest  chains ;  with 
the  idea  that  he  can  break  them  at  measure,  he  submits 
to  them  in  sport ;  but  his  pride  revolts  against  the  power 
to  which  his  reason  tells  him  he  ought  to  submit.  What 
then  can  woman  gain  by  reason  ?  Can  she  prove  by 
argument  thet  she  is  amiable  ?  or  demonstrate  that  she 
is  an  angel  ?  •  ^ 

Vain  was  the  industry  of  the  artist  who,  to  produce 
the  image  of  perfect  beauty,  selected  from  the  fairest 
faces  their  most  faultless  features.  Equally  vain  must 
be  the  efforts  of  the  philosopher,  who  would  excite  the 
idea  of  mental  perfection  by  combining  an  assemblage 
of  party-coloured  virtues. 

Such,  I  had  almost  said,  is  my  system,  but  I  mean  my 
sentiments.  I  am  not  accurate  enough  to  compose  a 
system.  After  all,  how  vain  are  systems,  and  theoriest 
and  reasonings ! 

We  may  declaim,  but  what  do  we  really  know  1  AU 
is  uncertainty — ^human  prudence  does  nothing— fortune 
every  thing :  I  leave  every  thing  therefore  to  fortune ; 
you  leave  nothing.    Such  is  the  difference  between  us* 

K  3 
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—and  which  shall  be  the  happiest,  time   alone  can 

deqUe. 

Farewell,  dear  Caroline;  I  love  you  better  than  I 
thought  I  could  love  a  philosopher. 

Your  ever  affectionate 

Julia. 


LETTER  II. 
Caroline's  akswkr  to  julia. 

At  the  hazard  of  ceasing  to  be  "  charming,^  "  interest- 
iftf-,"  "  captivating,^''  I  must,  dear  Julia,  venture  to  reason 
with  you,  to  examine  your  favourite  doctrine  of  "  amia 
ble  defectB^'^  and,  if  possible,  to  dissipate  that  unjust 
dread  of  perfection  which  you  seem  to  have  continually 
before  your  eyes. 

It  is  the  sole  object  of  a  woman's  life,  you  say,  to 
pleeue.  Her  amiable  defects  please  more  than  her  no- 
blest virtues,  her  follies  more  than  her  wisdom,  her 
caprice  more  than  her  temper,  and  something,  a  name* 
less  something,  which  no  art  can  imitate  and  no  science 
can  teach,  more  than  all. 

Art,  you  say,  spoils  the  graces  and  corrupts,  tne  heart 
of  woman  ;  and  at  best  can  produce  only  a  x;old  model 
of  perfection ;  which,  though  perhaps  str»fctly  conform- 
able to  rule,  can  never  touch  the  soul,  or  please  the 
unprejudiced  taste,  like  one  sin:ple  stroke  of  genuine 
nature.  •" 

I  have  often  observed,  dear  Julia,  that  an  inaccurate 
use  of  words  produces  such  a  strange  confusion  in  all 
reasoning,  that  in  the  heat  of  debate,  the  combatants, 
unable  to  distinguish  their  friends  from  their  foes,  fall 
promiscuously  on  both.  A  skilful  disputant  knows 
well  how  to  take  advantage  of  this  confusion,  and 
sometimes  endeavours  to  create  it.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  am  to  suspect  you  of  such  a  design ;  but  I 
must  guard  against  it. 

You  have  with  great  address  availed  yourself  of  the 
two  ideas  connected  with  the  word  art :  Srst,  as  opposed 
to  simpHcity,  it  implies  artifice  ;  and  next,  as  opposed 
to  ignorance,  it  comprehends  all  the  improvements  of 
science,  which,  leading  us  to  search  for  general  causes, 
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)*ewards  us  with  a  dominion  over  their  dependent 
effects:  that  which  instructs  how  to  pursue  th^ob- 
jects  which  we  may  have  in  view  with  the  gr^est 
probability  of  success.  All  men  who  act  from  general 
principles  are  so  far  philosophers.  Their  objects  may 
be,  when  attained,  insufficient  to  their  happiness,  or 
they  may  not  previously  have  known  all  the  necessary 
means  to  obtain  them :  but  they  must  not  therefore 
complain,  if  they  do  not  meet  with  success,  which  they 
have  no  reason  to  expect. 

Parrhasius,  in  collecting  the  most  admired  excel- 
lencies from  various  models,  to  produce  perfection,  con- 
cluded from  general  principles  that  mankind  would  be 
pleased  again  with  what  had  once  excited  their  admira- 
tion. So  far  he  was  a  philosopher :  but  he  was  disap- 
pointed of  success ;  yes,  for  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
cause  necessary  to  produce  it.  The  separate  features 
might  be  perfect,  but  they  were  unsuited  to  each  other, 
and  in  their  forced  union  he  could  not  give  to  the  whole 
countenance  symmetry  and  an  appropriate  expression. 

There  was,  as  you  say,  a  something  wanting  which  his 
science  had  not  taught  him.  He  should  then  have  set 
himself  to  examine  what  that  something  was,  and  how  it 
was  to  be  obtained.  His  want  of  success  arose  from 
the  insufficiency  i  not  the  fallacy,  of  theory.  Your  object, 
dear  Julia,  we  will  suppose  is  "  to  please."  If  general 
observation  and  experience  have  taught  you  that  slight 
accomplishments  and  a  trivial  character  succeed  more 
certainly  in  obtaining  this  end  than  higher  worth  and 
sense,  you  act  from  principle  in  rejecting  the  one  and 
aiming  at  the  other.  You  have  discovered,  or  think  you 
have  discovered,  the  secret  causes  which  produce  the 
desired  effect,  and  you  employ  them.  Do  not  call  this 
instinct  or  nature;  this,  also,  though  you  scorn  it,  ia phi-* 
losophy. 

But  when  you  come  soberly  to  reflect,  you  have  a 
feeling  in  your  mind  that  reason  and  cool  judgment  dis^ 
approve  of  the  part  you  are  acting.  , 

Let  us,  however,  distinguish  between  disapprobation 
of  the  object,  and  the  means. 

Averse  as  enthusiasm  is  to  the  retrograde  motion  of 
analysis,  let  me,  my  dear  friend,  lead  you  one  step  back« 
ward. 

Why  do  you  wish  to  please  ?  I  except  at  present  from 
the  question,  the  desire  to  please  arising  from  a  pas* 
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sioa  which  requires  a  reciprocal  return.  Confined  as 
tkis^ish  must  be  in  a  woman's  heart  to  one  object  alone, 
when  you  say,  Julia,  that  the  admiration  of  others  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  your  happiness,  I  must  suppose 
you  mean  to  express  only  a  general  desire  to  please. 

Then,  under  this  limitation,  let  me  ask  you  ag^ain,  why 
do  you  wish  to  please  1 

Do  not  let  a  word  stop  you.  The  word  vanity  conveys 
to  us  a  disagreeable  idea.  There  seems  something  selfish 
in  the  sentiment — that  all  the  pleasure  we  feel  in  pleas- 
ing others  arises  from  the  gratification  it  affords  to  our 
own  vanity. 

We  refine  and  explain,  and  never  can  bring  ourselves 
fairly  to  make  a  confession  which  we  are  sensible  must 
lower  us  in  the  opinion  of  others,  and  consequently  mor- 
tify the  very  vanity  we  would  conceal.  So  strangely, 
then,  do  we  deceive  ourselves  as  to  deny  the  existence 
of  a  motive  which  at  the  instant  prompts  the  denial. 
But  let  us,  dear  Julia,  exchange  the  word  vanity  for  a 
less  odious  word,  self-complacency ;  let  us  acknowledge 
that  we  wish  to  please,  because  the  success  raises  our 
self-complacency.  If  you  ask  why  raising  our  self- 
approbation  gives  us  pleasure,  I  must  answer  that  I  do 
not  know.  Yet  I  see  and  feel  that  it  does ;  I  observe 
that  the  voice  of  numbers  is  capable  of  raising  the 
highest  transport,  or  the  most  fatal  despair.  The  eye 
of  man  seems  to  possess  a  fascinating  power  over  his 
fellow-creatures,  to  raise  the  blush  of  shame,  or  the  glow 
of  pride. 

I  look  around  me,  and  I  see  riches,  titles,  dignities, 
pursued  with  such  eagerness  by  thousands,  only  as  the 
signs  of  distinction.  Nay,  are  not  all  these  things  sacri- 
ficed the  moment  they  cease  to  be  distinctions  1  The 
moment  the  prize  of  glory  is  to  be  won  by  other  means, 
do  not  millions  sacrifice  their  fortunes,  their  peace,  their 
health,  their  hves,  for  fame  ?  Then  among  the  highest 
pleasures  of  human  beings  I  must  place  self-approbation. 
With  this  belief,  let  us  endeavour  to  secure  it  in  the 
greatest  extent,  and  to  the  longest  duration. 

Then,  Juha,  the  wish  to  please  becomes  only  a  sec- 
ondary motive,  subordinate  to  the  desire  I  have  to  secure 
my  own  self-complacency.  We  will  examine  how  far 
they  are  connected. 

In  reflecting  upon  my  own  mind,  I  observe  that  I  am 
flattered  by  the  opinion  of  others  in  proportion  to  the 
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opinion  I  have  previously  formed  of  their  jud^ent ;  or 
I  x)erceive  that  the  opinion  of  numbers,  merely  as  nuia 
bers,  has  power  to  give  me  great  pleasure  or  great  pain. 
I  would  unite  both  these  pleasures  if  I  could,  but  in  gen- 
eral I  cannot — they  are  incompatible.  The  opinion  of 
the  vulgar  crowd  and  the  enlightened  individual,  the 
applause  of  the  highest  and  the  lowest  of  mankind,  can- 
not be  obtained  by  the  same  means. 

Another  question  then  arises, — whom  shall  we  wish 
to  please  ?  We  must  choose,  and  be  decided  in  the 
choice. 

You  say  that  you  are  proud  ;  I  am  prouder.  You  will 
be  content  with  indiscriminate  admiration ;  nothing  will 
content  me  but  what  is  select.  As  long  as  I  have  the 
use  of  my  reason — as  long  as  my  heart  can  feel  the  de- 
lightful sense  of  a  "  well-earned  praise" — I  will  ix  my 
eye  on  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence,  and  steadily 
endeavour  to  attain  it. 

Conscious  of  her  worth,  and  daring  to  assert  it,  I 
would  have  a  woman  early  in  life  know  that  she  is  capa- 
ble of  fiUing  the  heart  of  a  man  of  sense  and  merit — ^tnat 
she  is  worthy  to  be  his  companion  and  friend.  With  all 
the  energy  of  her  soul,  with  all  the  powers  of  her  under- 
standing, I  would  have  a  woman  endeavour  to  please 
those  whom  she  esteems  and  loves. 

She  runs  a  risk,  you  will  say,  of  never  meeting  her 
equal.  Hearts  and  understandings  of  a  superior  order 
are  seldom  met  with  in  the  world ;  or,  when  met  with, 
it  may  not  be  her  particular  good-fortune  to  win  them. 
True ;  but  if  ever  she  toirw,  she  will  keep  them  ;  and  the 
prize  appears  to  me  well  worth  the  pains  and  difficulty 
of  attaimng. 

I,  Julia,  admire  and  feel  enthusiasm  ;  but  I  would  have 
philosophy  directed  to  the  highest  objects.  I  dread  apa- 
thy as  much  as  you  can ;  and  I  would  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent it,  not  by  sacrificing  half  my  existence,  but  by 
enjoying  the  whole  with  moderation. 

You  ask  why  exercise  does  not  increase  sensibility, 
and  why  sympathy  with  imaginary  distress  will  not  also 
increase  the  disposition  to  sympathize  with  what  is  real  1 
Because  pity  should,  1  thipk,  always  be  associated  with 
the  active  desire  to  relieve.  If  it  be  suffered  to  become 
a  passive  sensation,  it  is  a  useless  weakness,  not  a  virtue. 
The  species  of  reading  you  speak  of  must  be  hurtful, 
even  in  this  respect,  to  the  mind ;  as  it  indulges  aU  the 
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IttTury  of  wo  in  sympathy  with  fictitious  distress, 
without  requiring  the  exertion  which  reality  demands : 
besides,  univers^  experience  proves  to  us  that  habit, 
so  far  from  increasing  sensibiUty,  absolutely  destroys  it, 
by  familiarizing  it  with  objects  of  compassion. 

Let  me,  my  dear  friend,  appeal  even  to  your  own  ex- 
perience in  the  very  instance  you  mention.  Is  there 
any  nathetic  writer  m  the  world  who  could  move  you  as 
much  at  the  "  twentieth  reading  as  at  the  first  V*  Speak 
naturally,  and  at  the  third  or  fourth  reading  you  would 
probably  say,  It  is  very  pathetic,  but  I  have  read  it  be- 
fore. I  liked  it  better  the  first  time ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
did  touch  me  once — I  know  it  ought  to  touch  me  now ; 
but  it  does  not.  Beware  of  this  !  Do  not  let  life  become 
as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale. 

Farewell,  dear  Julia :  this  is  the  answer  of  fact  against 
eloquence,  philosophy  against  enthusiasm.  You  appeal 
from  my  understanding  to  my  heart — I  appeal  from  the 
heart  to  the  understanding  of  my  judge ;  and  ten  years 
hence  the  decision  perhaps  will  be  in  my  favour. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Caroline. 


LETTER  III. 

CAROLINE   TO   JULIA, 

On  her  intended  marriage. 

Indeed,  my  dear  Julia,  I  hardly  know  how  to  venture 
to  give  you  mv  advice  upon  a  subject  which  ought  to 
depend  so  much  upon  your  own  taste  and  feelings.  My 
opinion  and  my  wishes  I  could  readily  tell  you :  the  idea 
of  seeing  you  united  and  attached  to  my  brother  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  agreeable  to  me ;  but  I  am  to  divest  my- 
self of  the  partiality  of  a  sister,  and  to  consider  my 

brother  and  Lord  V as  equal  candidates  for  your 

preference — equal,  I  mean,  in  your  regard ;  for  you  say 
that  "  Your  heart  is  not  yet  decided  in  its  choice.  If 
that  oracle  would  declare  itself  in  intelligible  terms,  you 
would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  obey  its  dictates."    But, 

*  Hume  said  that  Parnell'i  poenui  were  as  fresh  at  the  twentieth  reading 
OS  at  the  flrst.  * 
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my  dear  Julia,  is  there  not  another,  a  safer^  I  do  not  say 
a  better,  oracle  to  be  consulted — ^your  reason  \  While 
the  "doubtful  beam  still  nods  from  side  to  side,"* you 
may  with  a  steady  hand  weigh  your  own  motives,  and 
determine  what  things  will  be  essential  to  your  happi* 
ness,  and  what  price  you  will  pay  for  them ;  for 

*'  Each  pleasure  has  its  price :  and  they  who  pay 
Too  much  of  pain  but  squauderlife  away." 

Do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I  do  not  quote  these 
lines  of  Dryden  as  being  the  finest  poetry  he  ever  wrote ; 
for  poets,  you  know,  as  Waller  wittily  observed,  never 
succeed  so  well  in  truth  as  in  fiction. 

Since  we  cannot  in  life  expect  to  reidize  all  our  wishes, 
we  must  distinguish  those  which  claim  the  rank  of  wants. 
We  must  separate  the  fanciful  from  the  real,  or  at  least 
make  the  one  subservient  to  the  other. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  you,  more  particu- 
larly, to  take  every  precaution  before  you  decide  for  life, 
because  disappointment  and  restraint  afterward  would 
be  insupportable  to  your  temper. 

You  have  often  declared  to  me,  my  dear  friend,  that 
your  love  of  poetry,  and  of  all  the  refinements  of  literary 
and  romantic  pursuits,  is  so  intimately  "  interwoven  in 
your  mind,  that  nothing  could  separate  them  without 
destroying  the  whole  fabric." 

Your  tastes,  you  say,  are  fixed.  If  they  are  so,  you 
must  be  doubly  careful  to  ensure  their  gratification.  If 
you  cannot  make  them  subservient  to  external  circum- 
stances, you  should  certainly,  if  it  be  in  your  power, 
choose  a  situation  in  which  circumstances  will  be  sub- 
servient to  them.  If  you  are  convinced  that  you  could 
not  adopt  the  tastes  of  another,  it  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  your  happiness  to  live  with  one  whose 
tastes  are  similar  to  your  own. 

The  belief  in  that  sympathy  of  souls  which  the  poets 
suppose  declares  itself  between  two  people  at  first  sight 
is  perhaps  as  absurd  as  the  late  fashionable  belief  in 
animal  magnetism ;  but  there  is  a  sympathy  which,  if  it 
be  not  the  foundation,  may  be  called  the  cement  of  affec- 
tion. Two  people  could  not,  I  should  think,  retain  any 
lasting  affection  for  each  other  without  a  mutual  sym- 
pathy in  taste,  and  in  their  diurnal  occupations  and  do- 
mestic pleasures.  This  you  will  allow,  my  dear  JuHa, 
even  in  a  fuller  extent  than  I  do.    Now,  my  brother's 
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tastes,  character,  and  habits  of  life  are  so  very  different 

from  Lord  V 's,  that  I  scarcely  know  how  you  can 

compare  them ;  at  least  before  you  can  decide  which  of 
the  two  would  make  you  the  happiest  in  life,  you  must 
determine  what  kind  of  life  you  may  wish  to  lead ;  for 
my  brother,  though  he  might  make  you  very  happy  in 

domestic  hfe,  would  not  make  the  Countess  of  V 

happy ;  nor  would  Lord  V make  Mrs.  Percy  happy. 

They  must  be  two  different  women,  with  different  habits 
and  different  wishes ;  so  that  you  must  divide  yourself, 
my  dear  Julia,  like  Araspes,  into  two  selves ;  I  do  not 
say  into  a  bad  and  a  good  self;  choose  some  other  epi- 
thets to  distinguish  them,  but  distinct  they  must  be :  so 
let  them  now  declare  and  decide  their  pretensions ;  and 
let  the  victor  have  not  only  the  honours  of  a  triumph, 
but  all  the  prerogatives  of  victory.  Let  the  subdued  be 
subdued  for  life — ^let  the  victor  take  every  precaution 
which  policy  can  dictate  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
future  contests  with  the  vanquished. 

But,  without  talking  poetry  to  you,  my  dear  friend, 
let  me  seriously  recommend  it  to  you  to  examine  your 
own  mind  carefully ;  and  if  you  find  that  public  diver- 
sions and  pubUc  admiration,  dissipation,  and  all  the  pleas- 
ures of  riches  and  high  rank,  are  really  and  truly  essen- 
tial to  your  happiness,  direct  your  choice  accordingly. 

Marry  Lord  V :  he  has  a  large  fortune,  extensive 

connexions,  and  an  exalted  station;  his  own  taste  for 
show  and  expense,  his  family  pride  and  personal  vanity, 
will  all  tend  to  the  end  you  propose.  Your  house,  table, 
equipages,  may  be  all  m  the  highest  style  of  magnifi- 
cence.    Lord  V 's  easiness  of  temper  and  fonfiiess 

for  you  will  readily  give  you  that  entire  ascendency 
over  his  pleasures  which  your  abilities  give  you  over  his 
understanding.  He  will  not  control  your  wishes ;  you 
may  gratify  them  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  his  fortune, 
and  perhaps  beyond  those  bounds ;  you  may  have  entire 
command  at  home  and  abroad.  If  these  are  your  ob- 
jects, Julia,  take  them ;  they  are  in  your  power.  But 
remember,  you  must  take  them  with  their  necessary 
concomitants — ^the  restraints  upon  your  time,  upon  the 
choice  of  your  friends  and  your  company,  which  high 
life  imposes;  the  ennui  subsequent  to  dissipation;  the 
Riortifications  of  rivalship  in  beauty,  wit,  rank,  and  mag- 
nificence ;  the  trouble  of  managing  a  large  fortune,  and 
the  chance  of  involving  your  affairs  and  your  family  in 


difficulty  and  distress ;  these  and  a  thousand  more  evili 
you  must  submit  to.  You  must  renounce  all  the  [Meas- 
ures of  the  heart  and  of  the  imagination ;  you  must  give 
up  the  idea  of  cultivating  literary  taste ;  you  must  not 
expect  from  your  husband  friendship  and  confidence,  or 
any  of  the  delicacies  of  affection.  You  govern  him ;  he 
cannot  therefore  be  your  equal  You  may  be  a  fond 
mother,  but  you  cannot  educate  your  children ;  you  wiQ 
neither  have  the  time  nor  the  power  to  do  it ;  you  must 
trust  them  to  a  governess.  In  the  selection  of  jom 
friends,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  company  and  con* 
versation,  you  will  be  still  more  restrained :  in  short, 
you  must  give  up  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life ;  for  that 
is  not  in  this  case  the  life  you  have  chosen.  But  you 
will  exclaim  against  me  for  supposing  you  capable  of 
making  such  a  choice — such  sacrifices! — I  am  sure, 
next  to  my  brother,  I  am  the  last  person  in  the  world  who 
would  wish  you  to  make  them. 

You  have  another  choice,  my  dear  Julia:  domestic 
life  is  offered  to  you  by  one  who  has  every  wish  and 
every  power  to  make  it  agreeable  to  you ;  by  one  whose 
tastes  resemble  your  own ;  who  would  be  a  judge  and  a 
fond  admirer  of  all  your  perfections.     You  would  have 
perpetual  motives  to  cultivate  every  talent,  and  to  exert 
every  power  of  pleasing  for  his  sake— for  his  sake, 
whose  penetration  no  improvement  would  escape,  and 
whose  affection  would  be  susceptible  of  every  proof  of 
yours.    Am  I  drawing  too  flattering  a  picture  ? — A  sis- 
ter^s  hand  may  draw  a  partial  likeness,  but  still  it  will 
be  a  likeness.    At  all  events,  my  dear  Jdlia,  you  would 
be  certain  of  the  mode  of  life  you  would  lead  with  my 
brother.    The  regulation  of  your  time  and  occupations 
would  be  your  own.    In  the  education  of  your  family 
you  would  meet  with  no  interruptions  or  restraint.    You 
would  have  no  governess  to  counteract,  no  strangers  to 
intrude ;  you  might  follow  your  own  judgment,  or  jrield 
to  the  judgment  of  one  who  would  never  require  you  to 
submit  to  his  opinion,  but  to  his  reasons. 

All  the  pleasures  of  friendship  you  would  enjoy  in 
your  own  family  in  the  highest  perfection,  and  you 
would  have  for  your  sister  the  friend  of  your  infancy, 

CABOLUni. 
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LETTER  IV. 

CAROLINE   TO   LADT   V- 


Upon  her  intended  separation  from  her  husband. 

You  need  not  fear,  my  dear  Lady  V ,  that  I  should 

triumph  in  the  accompUshment  of  my  prophecies ;  or 
that  I  should  reproach  you  for  having  preferred  your 
own  opinion  to  my  advice.  Believe  me,  my  dear  Julia, 
I  am  your  friend,  nor  would  the  name  of  sister  have 
increased  my  friendship. 

Five  years  have  made  then  so  great  a  change  in  your 
feelings  and  views  of  life,  that  a  few  days  ago,  when  my 
letter  to  you  on  your  marriage  accidentally  fell  into  your 
hands,  "  you  were  struck  with  a  species  of  astonishment  at 
your  choice f  and  you  burst  into  tears  in  an  agony  of  despair, 
on  reading  the  wretched  doom  foretold  to  the  wife  of  Lord 
V .  A  doom,^^  you  add,  **  which  I  feel  hourly  ac- 
complishing, and  which  I  see  no  possibility  of  averting,  but 
hy  a  separation  from,  a  husband,  with  whom,  I  now  think,  it 
was  madness  to  unite  myself*"*  Your  opinion  I  must 
already  know  upon  this  subject,  "  as  the  same  arguments 
which  should  have  prevented  me  from  making  such  a  choice, 
ought  now  to  determine  me  to  abjure  ity 

You  say,  dear  Julia,  that  my  letter  struck  you  with 
despair.  Despair  is  either  madness  or  folly ;  it  obtains, 
it  deserves  nothing  from  mankind  but  pity ;  and  pity, 
though  it  be  akin  to  love,  has  yet  a  secret  affinity  to  con- 
tempt. In  strong  minds,  despair  is  an  acute  disease ; 
the  prelude  to  great  exertion.  In  weak  minds,  it  is  a 
chronic  distemper,  followed  by  incurable  indolence. 
Let  the  crisis  be  favourable,  and  resume  your  wonted 
energy.  Instead  of  suffering  the  imagination  to  dwell 
with  unavaiUng  sorrow  on  the  past,  let  us  turn  our 
attention  towards  the  future.  When  an  evil  is  irreme- 
diable, let  us  acknowledge  it  to  be  such,  and  bear  it : 
there  is  no  power  to  which  we  submit  so  certainly  as  to 
necessity.  With  our  hopes,  our  wishes  cease.  Imagi* 
nation  has  a  contracting,  as  well  as  an  expansive  faculty. 
The  prisoner  who,  deprived  of  all  that  we  conceive  to 
constitute  the  pleasures  of  life,  could  interest  or  occupy 
himself  with  the  labours  of  a  spider,  was  certainly  a 
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philosopher.  He  enjoyed  all  the  means  of  happiness 
that  were  left  in  his  power. 

I  know,  my  dear  Lady  V ,  that  words  have  little 

effect  over  grief;  and  I  do  not,  1  assure  you,  mean  to 
insult  you  with  the  parade  of  stoic  philosophy.  But 
consider,  your  error  is  not  perhaps  so  great  as  you 
imagine.  Certainly,  they  who  at  ^he  beginning  of  life 
can  with  a  steady  eye  look  through  the  long  perspective 
of  distant  years,  who  can  in  one  view  comprise  all  the 
different  objects  of  happiness  and  misery,  who  can  com- 
pare accurately,  and  justly  estimate  their  respective 
degrees  of  importance, — and  who,  after  having  formed 
such  a  calculation,  are  capable  of  acting  uniformly,  in 
consequence  of  their  own  conviction,  are  the  wisest, 
and,  as  far  as  prudence  can  influence  our  fortune,  the 
happiest  of  human  beings.  Next  to  this  favoured  class 
are  those  who  can  perceive  and  repair  their  own  errors ; 
who  can  stop  at  any  given  period,  to  take  a  new  view 
of  life.  If  unfortunate  circumstances  have  denied  you 
a  place  in  the  first  rank,  you  may,  dear  Julia,  secure 
yourself  a  station  in  the  second.  Is  not  the  conduct  of 
a  woman,  after  her  marriage,  of  infinitely  more  import- 
ance than  her  previous  choice,  whatever  it  may  have 
been  1     Then  now  consider  what  yours  should  be. 

You  say  that  it  is  easier  to  break  a  chain  than  to 
stretch  it ;  but  remember  that  when  broken,  your  part  of 
the  chain,  Julia,  will  still  remain  with  you,  and  ftetter  and 
disgrace  you  through  life.  Why  should  a  woman  be  so 
circumspect  in  her  choice?  Is  it  not  because  when 
once  made  she  must  abide  by  it  1  "  She  sets  her  life 
upon  the  cast,  and  she  must  stand  the  hazard  of  the 
die."  From  domestic  uneasiness  a  man  has  a  thousand, 
resources :  in  middling  life,  the  tavern ;  in  high  life,  the 
gaming-table,  suspends  the  anxiety  of  thought.  Dissi- 
pation, ambition,  business,  the  occupation  of  a  profes- 
sion, change  of  place,  change  of  company,  afford  him 
agreeable  and  varied  reUef  from  domestic  chagrin. 
If  his  home  become  tiresome,  he  leaves  it ;  if  his  wife 
become  disagreeable  to  him,  he  leaves  her,  and  in  leav- 
ing her  loses  only  a  wife.  But  what  resource  has  a 
woman  1 — Precluded  from  all  the  occupations  common 
to  the  other  sex,  she  loses  even  those  peculiar  to  her 
own.  She  has  no  remedy,  from  the  company  of  a  man 
she  dislikes,  but  a  separation ;  and  this  remedy,  despe- 
rate as  it  is,  is  allowed  only  to  a  certain  class  of  women 
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in  society ;  to  those  whose  fortune  affords  them  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  whose  friends  have  secured 
to  them  a  separate  maintenance.  A  peeress  then  prob- 
ably can  leave  her  husband  if  she  wish  it ;  a  peasant^s 
wire  cannot ;  she  depends  upon  the  character  and  privi- 
le^s  of  a  wife  for  actual  subsistence.  Her  domestic 
care,  if  not  her  affection,  is  secured  to  her  husband ; 
and  it  is  just  that  it  should.  He  sacrifices  his  liberty, 
his  labour,  his  ingenuity,  his  time,  for  the  support  and 
protection  of  his  wife ;  and  in  proportion  to  his  protec- 
tion is  his  power. 

In  higher  life,  where  the  sacrifices  of  both  parties  in 
the  original  union  are  more  equal,  the  evils  of  a  sepa- 
ration are  more  nearly  balanced.  But  even  here,  the 
wife  who  has  hazarded  least  suffers  the  most  by  the  dis- 
solution of  the  partnership ;  she  loses  a  great  part  of 
her  fortune,  and  of  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of 
life.  She  loses  her  home,  her  rank  in  society.  She 
loses  both  the  repellent  and  the  attractive  power  of  a 
mistress  of  a  family.  "  Her  occupation  is  gone."  She 
becomes  a  wanderer.  While  her  youth  and  beauty  last, 
she  ma;^  enjoy  that  species  of  delirium,  caused  by  publia 
admiration;  fortunate  if  habit  does  not  destroy  the 
power  of  this  charm,  before  the  season  of  its  duration 
expire.  It  was  said  to  be  the  wish  of  a  celebrated 
modem  beauty,  "  that  she  might  not  survive  her  nine- 
and-twentieth  birth-day."  I  have  often  heard  this  wish 
quoted  for  its  extravagance  ;  but  I  always  admired  it  for 
its  good  sense.  The  lady  foresaw  the  inevitable  doom 
of  her  declining  years.  Her  apprehensions  for  the  fu- 
ture imbittered  even  her  enjoyment  of  the  present ;  and 
she  had  resolution  enough  to  offer  to  take  '^  a  bond  of 
fate,"  to  sacrifice  one  half  of  her  life,  to  secure  the 
pleasure  of  the  other. 

But,  dear  Lady  V ,  probably  this  wish  was  made 

at  some  distance  from  the  destined  period  of  its  accom- 
plishment. On  the  eve  of  her  nine-and-twentieth  birth- 
day, the  lady  perhaps  might  have  felt  inclined  to  retract 
her  prayer.  At  least  we  should  provide  for  the  coward- 
ice which  might  seize  the  female  mind  at  such  an  instant. 
Even  the  most  wretched  life  has  power  to  attach  us ; 
none  can  be  more  wretched  than  the  old  age  of  a  dissi- 
pated beauty:    unless,  Lady   V ,  it  be  that  of  a 

woman,  who  to  all  her  evils  has  the  addition  of  remorse, 
for  haviftg  abjured  her  duties  and  at&ndoned  her  family^ 
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Such  is  the  situation  of  a  woman  y/fho  separates  fmm 
her  husband.  Reduced  to  go  the  same  insipid  round 
of  pubUc  amusements,  yet  more  restrained  than  an  un- 
married beauty  in  youth,  yet  more  miserable  in  age,  the 
superiority  of  her  genius  and  the  sensibiUty  of  her  heart 
become  her  greatest  evils.  She,  indeed,  must  pray 
for  indifference.  Avoided  by  all  her  family  connexions^ 
hated  and  despised  where  she  might  have  been  loved 
and  respected,  soUtary  in  the  midst  of  society,  she  feeU 
herself  deserted  at  the  time  of  life  when  she  moal 
wants  social  comfort  and  assistance. 

Dear  Julia,  while  it  is  yet  in  your  power  secure  to  your- 
self a  happier  fate ;  retire  to  the  bosom  of  your  own 
family;  prepare  for  yourself  a  new  society;  perform 
the  duties,  and  you  shall  soon  enjoy  the  pleasures,  of  do- 
mestic life;  educate  your  children;  while  they  are 
young  it  shall  be  your  occupation ;  as  they  grow  np  it 
shall  be  your  glory.  Let  me  anticipate  your  future 
success,  when  they  shall  appear  such  as  you  can  make 
them ;  when  the  world  shall  ask,  "  Who  educated  these 
amiable  young  women?  Who  formed  their  character t 
Who  cultivated  the  talents  of  this  promising  youi^ 
man?  Why  does  this  whole  family  live  together  ia 
such  perfect  union  V  With  one  voice,  dear  Julia,  your 
children  shall  name  their  mother ;  she  who  in  the  bkiom 
of  youth  checked  herself  in  the  career  of  dissipation, 
and  turned  all  the  ability  and  energy  of  her  mind  to 
their  education. 

Such  will  be  your  future  fame.  In  the  mean  time, 
before  you  have  formed  for  yourself  companions  in  your 
own  family,  you  will  want  a  society  suited  to  your 
taste.  "Disgusted  as  you  have  been  with  frivolous 
company,  you  say  that  you  wish  to  draw  around  you  a 
society  of  Uterary  and  estimable  friends,  whose  con- 
versation and  talents  shall  delight  you,  and  who  at  the 
same  time  that  they -are  excited  to  display  their  own 
abilities,  shall  be  a  judge  of  yours." 

But,  dear  Lady  V ,  the  possibility  of  your  forming 

such  a  society  must  depend  on  your  having  a  home  to 
receive,  a  character  and  consequence  in  Ufe  to  invite 
and  attach  friends.  The  opinion  of  numbers  is  neces- 
sary to  excite  the  ambition  of  individuals.  To  be  a 
female  Mecaenas,  you  must  have  power  to  confer  favours, 
as  well  as  judgment  to  discern  merit. 

What  castles  in  the  air  are  built  by  the  synthetic 
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wand  of  imagination,  which  vanish  when  exposed  to  the 
analysis  of  reason ! 

Then,  Julia,  supposing  that  Lord  V ,  as  your  hus- 
band, becomes  a  negative  quantity  as  to  your  happiness, 
yet  he  will  acquire  another  species  of  value  as  the  mas- 
ter of  your  family  and  the  father  of  your  children ;  as  a 
person  who  supports  your  public  consequence,  and  your 

private   self-complacency.     Yes,  dear  Lady  V ,  he 

vrill  increase  your  self-complacency;  for  do  you  not 
think,  that  when  your  husband  sees  his  children  prosper 
under  your  care,  his  family  united  under  your  manage- 
ment— while  he  feels  your  merit  at  home,  and  hears 
your  praises  abroad,  do  you  not  think  he  will  himself 
learn  to  respect  and  love  you  1  You  say  that  "  he  is  not 
a  judge  of  female  excellence ;  thai  he  has  no  real  taste ; 
that  vanity  is  his  ruling  passion,"  Then  if  his  judgment 
be  dependent  on  the  opinions  of  others,  he  will  be  the 
more  easily  led  by  the  pubUc  voice,  and  you  will  com- 
mand the  suffrages  of  the  public.  If  he  has  not  taste 
enough  to  approve,  he  will  have  vanity  enough  to  be 
proud  of  you ;  and  a  vain  man  insensibly  begins  to  love 

that  of  which  he  is  proud.     Why  does  Lord  V love 

his  buildings,  his  paintings,  his  equipages  1  It  is  not  for 
their  intrinsic  value;  but  because  they  are  means  of 
distinction  to  him.  Let  his  wife  become  a  greater  dis- 
tinction to  him,  and  on  the   same  principles  he  will 

prefer  her.     Set  an  example,  then,  dear  Lady  V ,  of 

domestic  virtue ;  your  talents  shall  make  it  admired, 
your  rank  shall  make  it  conspicuous.  You  are  am- 
bitious, Julia,  you  love  praise ;  you  have  been  used  to 
it ;  you  cannot  live  happily  without  it. 

Praise  is  a  mental  luxury,  which  becomes  from  habit 
absolutely  necessary  to  our  existence ;  and  in  purchas- 
ing it  we  must  pay  the  price  set  upon  it  by  society.  The 
more  curious,  the  more  avaricious  we  become  of  this 
"  aerial  coin,"  the  more  it  is  our  interest  to  preserve  its 
currency  and  increase  its  value.  You,  my  dear  Julia, 
in  particular,  who  have  amassed  so  much  of  it,  should 
not  cry  down  its  price,  for  your  own  sake ! — Do  not  then 
say,  in  a  fit  of  disgust,  that "  you  are  grown  too  wise  now 
to  value  applause." 

If,  during  youth,  your  appetite  for  applause  was  indis- 
criminate, and  indulged  to  excess,  you  are  now  more 
difficult  in  your  choice,  and  are  become  an  epicure  in 
your  taste  for  praise. 
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Adieu,  my  dear  Julia ;  I  hope  still  to  see  you  as  happy 
in  domestic  life  as 

Your  ever  affectionate 

And  sincere  friend, 

Carolink. 

LETTER  V. 

CAROLINE   TO   LADY    V , 


On  her  conduct  after  her  separation  from,  her  husband* 

A  DELICACY,  of  which  I  now  begin  to  repent,  has  of 
late  prevented  me  from  writing  to  you.  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  be  abrupt,  but  it  is  necessary  to  be  explicit.  Your 
conduct,  ever  since  your  separation  from  your  husband, 
has  been  anxiously  watched  from  a  variety  of  motives, 
by  his  family  and  your  own :  it  has  been  blamed.  Re- 
flect upon  your  own  mind,  and  examine  with  what  justice. 

Last  summer,  when  I  was  with  you,  I  observed  a 
change  in  your  conversation,  and  the  whole  turn  of 
your  thoughts.  I  perceived  an  unusual  impatience  of 
restraint ;  a  confusion  in  your  ideas  when  you  began  to 
reason, — an  eloquence  in  your  language  when  you  began 
to  declaim,  which  convinced  me  that  from  some  secret 
cause  the  powers  of  your  reason  had  been  declining, 
and  those  of  your  imagination  rapidly  increasing ;  the 
boundaries  of  right  and  wrong  seemed  to  be  no  longer 
marked  in  your  mind.  Neither  the  rational  hope  of 
happiness  nor  a  sense  of  duty  governed  you ;  but  some 
unknown,  wayward  power  seemed  to  have  taken  pos- 
session of  your  understanding,  and  to  have  thrown  every 
thing  into  confusion.  You  appeared  peculiarly  averse 
to  philosophy :  let  me  recall  your  own  words  to  you ; 
you  asked  "  of  what  use  philosophy  could  be  to  beings 
who  had  no  free-will,  and  how  the  ideas  of  just  punish- 
ment and  involuntary  crime  could  be  reconciled  1" 

Your  understanding  involved  itself  in  metaphysical 
absurdity.  In  conversing  upon  literary  subjects  one 
evening,  in  speaking  of  the  striking  difference  between 
the  conduct  and  the  understanding  of  the  great  Lord 
Bacon,  you  said,  that  "it  by  no  means  surprised  you; 
that  to  an  enlarged  mind,  accustomed  to  consider  the 
universe  as  one  vast  whole,  the  conduct  of  that  little 
animated  atom,  that  inconsiderable  part  self,  must  be  too 
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insig^nificant  to  fix  or  merit  attention.  It  was  nothing," 
you  said,  "  in  the  general  mass  of  vice  and  virtue,  hap- 
piness and  misery."  I  beheve  I  answered,  "that  it 
might  be  nothing  compared  to  the  great  whole,  but  it  was 
every  thing  to  the  individual."  Such  were  your  opinions 
in  theory  ;  you  must  know  enough  of  the  human  heart 
to  perceive  their  tendency  when  reduced  to  practice. 
Speculative  opinions,  I  know,  have  little  influence  over 
the  practice  of  those  who  act  much  and  think  little ;  but 
[  should  conceive  their  power  to  be  considerable  over 
the  conduct  of  those  who  have  much  time  for  reflection 
and  little  necessity  for  action.  In  one  case  the  habit 
of  action  governs  the  thoughts  upon  any  sudden  emer- 

fency ;  in  the  other,  the  thoughts  govern  the  actions, 
'he  truth  or  falsehood  then  of  speculative  opinions  is 
of  much  greater  consequence  to  our  sex  than  to  the 
ether ;  as  we  live  a  life  of  reflection,  they  of  action. 

Retrace,  then,  dear  Julia,  in  your  mind  the  course  of 
your  thoughts  for  some  time  past ;  discover  the  cause 
of  this  revolution  in  your  opinions ;  judge  yourself;  and 
remember,  that  in  the  mind  as  well  as  in  the  body,  the 
highest  pitch  of  disease  is  often  attended  with  an  uncon- 
sciousness of  its  existence.    If,  then.  Lady  V ,  upon 

receiving  my  letter,  you  should  feel  averse  to  this  self- 
examination,  or  if  you  should  imagine  it  to  be  useless, 
I  no  longer  advise,  I  command  you  to  quit  your  present 
abode ;  come  to  me :  fly  from  the  danger,  and  be  safe. 

Dear  Julia,  I  must  assume  this  peremptory  tone :  if 
you  are  angry,  I  must  disregard  your  anger ;  it  is  the 
anger  of  disease,  the  anger  of  one  who  is  roused  from 
that  sleep  which  would  end  in  death. 

I  respect  the  equality  of  friendship ;  but  this  equality 
permits,  nay  requires,  the  tempora^^  ascendency  I  as- 
sume. In  real  friendship,  the  judgment,  the  genius,  the 
prudence  of  each  party  become  the  common  property 
of  both.  Even  if  they  are  equals,  they  may  not  be  so 
always.  Those  transient  fits  of  passion  to  which  the 
best  and  wisest  are  liable  may  deprive  even  the  superior 
of  the  advantage  of  their  reason.  She  then  has  still  in 
her  friend  an  impartial,  though  perhaps  an  inferior,  judg- 
ment ;  each  becomes  the  guardian  of  the  other,  as  their 
mutual  safety  may  require. 

Heaven  seems  to  have  granted  this  double  chance  of 
▼irtue  and  happiness,  as  the  peculiar  reward  of  friend- 
ship. 
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Use  it,  then,  my  dear  friend ;  accept  the  assistance 
y«u  could  so  well  return.  Obey  me ;  I  shall  judge  of 
you  by  your  resolution  at  this  crisis ;  on  it  depends  your 
fate,  and  my  friendship. 

Your  sincere 

and  affectionate 

Gabouvb. 


LETTER  VI. 


CAROLINE   TO  LADY  V , 

Just  before  she  went  to  France, 

Trb  time  is  now  come,  Lady  V: ^  when  I  most  bid 

you  an  eternal  adieu.    With  what  deep  regret,  I  need 
not,  Julia,  I  cannot  tell  you. 

I  burnt  your  letter  the  moment  I  had  read  it.  Your 
past  confidence  I  never  will  betray ;  but  I  must  renounce 
an  future  intercourse  with  you.  I  am  a  sister,  a  wife, 
a  mother ;  all  these  connexions  forbid  me  to  be  longer 
your  friend.  In  misfortune,  in  sickness,  or  in  poverty, 
I  never  would  have  forsaken  you ;  but  infamy  I  cannot 
share.  I  would  have  gone,  I  went,  to  the  brink  of  the 
precipice  to  save  you;  with  all  m^  force  I  held  yon 
back :  but  in  vain.  But  why  do  I  ymdicate  my  conduct 
to  you  now  %  Accustomed  as  I  have  always  been  to 
think  your  approbation  necessary  to  my  happiness,  I 
forgot  that  henceforward  your  opinion  is  to  be  nothmg 
to  me,  or  mine  to  you. 

0  Julia,  the  idea,  the  certainty,  that  you  must,  if  yoa 
live,  be  in  a  few  years,  in  a  few  months  perhaps,  reduced 
to  absolute  want,  in  a  foreign  country — ^without  a  friend 
—a  protector,  Uie  fate  of  women  who  have  fallen  from 

a  state  as  high  as  jrours,  the  names  of  L    ■    ,  of  (i ^ 

the  horror  I  feel  at  joining  your  name  to  theirs,  impel* 
me  to  make  one  more  attempt  to  save  you. 

Companion  of  my  earliest  years !  friend  of  my  youth  I 
my  beloved  Julia !  by  the  happy  innocent  hours  we  have 
spent  together,  by  the  love  you  had  for  me,  by  the  ro» 
spect  you  bear  to  the  memory  of  your  mother,  by  the 
agony  with  which  your  father  will  hear  of  the  loss  of 
his  daughter,  by  all  that  has  power  to  touch  your  mip^ 
—I  conjure  you,  I  implore  you  to  pause ! — Farewell ! 

CAaoLUis* 

Vol.  XIIL— L 
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LETTER  Vn. 

OABOUMB  TO  LORD  T- 


WriUena  f§w  months  after  the  date  of  the  preeedMngkUer, 

Mt  Lobo, 

Though  I  am  too  sensible  that  all  connexion  between 
my  unfortunate  friend  and  her  family  must  for  some  time 
have  been  dissolved,  I  venture  now  to  address  myself  to 
your  lordship. 

On  Wednesday  last,  about  half  aAer  six  o^clock  in  the 
evening^,  the  fbUowing  note  was  brought  to  me.  It  had 
been  written  with  such  a  trembling  hand  that  it  was 
scarcely  legible ;  but  I  knew  the  writing  too  well. 

"  If  you  ever  loved  me,  Caroline,  read  this — do  not 
tear  it  the  moment  you  see  the  name  of  Julia :  she  has 
suffered-^he  is  humbled.  I  left  France  with  the  hope 
or  seeing  you  once  more;  but,  now  I  am  so  near  you, 
my  courage  fails,  and  my  heart  sinks  within  me.  I  have 
no  friend  upon  earth — I  deserve  none ;  yet  I  cannot  help 
wishing  to  see  once  more  before  I  die  the  friend  of  my 
youth,  to  thank  her  with  my  last  breath. 

"  But,  dear  Caroline,  if  I  must  not  see  you»  write  to 
me,  if  possible,  one  line  of  consolation. 

"  Tell  me,  is  my  father  living  1 — do  you  know  any  thing 
of  my  children  1 — I  dare  not  ask  for  my  husband.  Adieu  1 
I  am  so  weak  that  I  can  scarcely  write — I  hope  I  shall 
toon  be  no  more.     Farewell !  Julu." 

I  immediately  determined  to  follow  the  bearer  of  this 
letter.  Julia  was  waiting  for  my  answer  at  a  small  inn, 
in  a  neighbouring  village,  at  a  few  miles'  distance.'  It 
was  night  when  I  got  there :  every  thing  was  silent — ^aD 
the  houses  were  shut  up,  excepting  one,  in  which  we 
saw  two  or  three  lights  giimmermg  through  the  window 
-*-this  was  the  inn :  as  your  lordship  may  imagine,  it 
was  a  very  miserable  {dace.  The  mistress  of  the  house 
seemed  to  be  touched  with  pity  for  the  stranger :  she 
opened  the  door  of  a  small  room,  where  she  said  the 
poor  lady  was  resting ;  and  retired  as  I  entered. 

Upon  a  low  matted  seat  beside  the  fire  sat  Lady  V ; 

•he  was  in  black ;  her  knees  were  crossed,  and  her  white 


but  emaciated  anna  flung  on  one  aide  Ofer  Iwr  1»;  her 
hands  were  clasped  together,  and  her  eyes  find  npoa 
the  fire :  she  seemed  neither  to  hear  nor  see  any  tWi«>^ 
round  her,  but,  totally  absorbed  in  her  own  reflections, 
to  have  sunk  into  insensibility.  I  dreaded  to  rouse  her 
from  this  state  of  torpor ;  and  I  believe  I  stood  tor  so«% 
moments  motionless:  at  last  I  moved  softly  towards 
her — she  turned  her  head— started  up— a  scarlet  binrii 
overspread  her  face — she  grew  litid  again  instantly^ 
gave  a  faint  shriek,  and  sank  senseless  into  my  arms. 

When  she  returned  to  herself,  and  found  her  head 
lying  upon  my  shoulder,  and  heard  my  vmce  soothiv 
her  with  all  the  expressions  of  kindness  I  could  thiif 
of,  she  smiled  with  sT  look  of  gratitude,  which  I  nevor 
shall  forget.  Like  toe  who  had  been  long  unused  to 
kindness,  she  seemed  read^  to  pour  forth  ul  the  fond- 
ness of  her  heart :  but,  as  if  recollecting  herself  betlw» 
she  immediately  checked  her  feehnga — ^withdrew  hor 
hand  from  mine-^thanked  me — said  we  was  quite  well 
again — cast  down  her  eyes,  and  her  manner  changed 
mm  tenderness  to  timidity.  She  seemed  to  tluhk  &I 
abe  had  lost  all  right  to  sympathy,  and  received  even  tha 
cominon  offices  of  humamty  with  surprise :  her  high 
spirit,  I  saw,  was  quite  broken. 

I  think  I  never  felt  such  sorrow  as  I  did  in  contem* 
platmg  Julia  at  this  instant :  she  who  stood  before  me, 
sinking  under  the  sense  of  inferiority,  I  knew  to  be  my 
equal — my  superior;  jret  by  fatal  imprudence,  by  one 
rash  step,  all  her  great,  and  good,  and  amiable  qualities 
were  irretrievably  lost  to  the  world  and  to  herself. 

When  I  thousht  that  she  was  a  little  recovered,  I 
begged  of  her,  if  she  was  not  too  much  fatigued,  to  let 
me  carry  her  home.  At  these  words  she  looked  at  me 
with  surprise.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  but  without 
making  any  other  reply,  she  suffered  me  to  draw  her 
arm  within  mine,  and  attempted  to  follow  me.  I  did 
not  know  how  feeble  she  v^as  till  she  began  to  walk ;  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  I  supported  her  to  the 
door ;  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  people  of  the  house 
she  was  lifted  into  the  carriage :  we  went  very  slowly. 
When  the  carriage  stopped,  she  was  seized  with  a 
universal  tremor ;  she  started  when  the  man  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  seemed  to  dread  its  being  opened.  The 
appearance  of  light  and  the  sound  of  cheerful  voices 
struck  her  with  horrcnr. 
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I  coidd  not  mjrself  kelp  being  shocked  with  the  cob- 
Inst  between  the  dreadM  situation  of  my  iiieiid  and* 
the  ha{qpines8  of  the  family  to  which  I  was  returning. 

•*Oh  !*•  said  she,  "  what  are  these  ToicesT — Whither 
are  yoa  taking  me  1 — For  heayen's  sake  do  not  let  any- 
body see  me  !** 

I  assured  her  that  she  should  go  directly  to  her  own 
^lartment,  and  that  no  human  being  shovdd  approach 
her  without  her  express  permission. 

Alas !  it  happened  at  this  very  moment  that  all  my 
difldren  came  running  with  the  utmost  gayety  into  ui 
hall  to  meet  os,  and  the  very  circumstance  which  I  had 
been  so  anxious  to  prevent  happened — little  Juha  was 
aoHNig  them.    The  gayety  of  the  children  suddenly 

ceased  the  moment  they  saw  La^  Y coming  up 

the  steps — they  were  struck  with  her  meianrhnly  anr 
and  countenance :  she,  leaning  upon  my  arm,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  let  me  lead  her  in,  and  sank 
ipoB  the  fir^  chair  she  came  to.  1  made  a  sign  to  the 
dfldren  to  retire ;  but  the  moment  they  began  to  move, 

Lndy  Y looked  up— saw  her  dangfater-nand  now  for 

tim  first  time  burst  into  tears.  The  iitfle  gid  did  not 
lecoUect  her  poor  mother  tin  she  heard  the  sound  irfhor 
voic^;  and  then  she  threw  her  arms  round  her  ]ie<d^  cry- 
ing, **  Is  it  jTOu,  mamma  1"^ — and  all  ^le  i^nldren  imme> 
diately  crowded  round  and  asked,  ^  if  this  was  thesanio 
Lady  Y who  used  to  play  with  them.'^ 

it  is  impossiUe  to  describe  the  «Sect  these  simplo 
questions  had  on  Juha :  a  variety  of  emotions  seenaed 
struggling  in  her  countenance ;  she  rose  and  made  an 
attempt  to  break  from  the  duldren,  but  could  not — she 
had  not  strength  to  support  hers^.  We  carried  her 
away,  and  put  her  to  bed ;  she  took  na  notice  of  azqr- 
body,  nor  did  ebe  even  seem  to  know  that  1  was  with 
her :  I  thought  she  was  insensiUe,  but  as  I  drew  the 
curtains  I  heard  her  give  a  deep  sigh. 

I  left  her,  and  carried  away  her  htHe  girl,  who  had 
followed  us  up  stairs  and  begged  to  stay  with  her  mother; 
but  I  was  apprehensive  that  Uie  sight  of  her  mi^t  renew 
her  agitation. 

After  1  was  gone,  they  X6UL  me  that  she  was  perfectly 
idtiH,  with  her  eyes  closed;  and  I  staid  away  some 
time,  in  hopes  that  she  might  sleep:  however,  about 
midnight  she  sent  to  beg  to  speak  to  me :  she  was  very 
ill — she  beckoned  to  roe  to  sit  down  by  her  bedside^ 
every  one  left  the  room ;  and  when  Julia  saw  herself 
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.alone  with  me,  she  took  my  hand,  and  in  a  low  but  calm 
^  voice  she  said,  "  I  have  not  many  hours  to  live— my 

*  heart  is  broken — I  wished  to  see  you,  to  thank  you  while 
it  was  yet  in  my  power."  She  pressed  my  hand  to  her 
trembling  lips :  "  Your  kindness,"  added  she,  "  touches 
me  more  than  all  the  rest ;  but  how  ashamed  you  must 
be  of  such  a  friend !  Oh  Carohne !  to  die  a  disgrace  to 
all  who  ever  loved  me !" 

The  tears  trickled  down  her  face,  and  choked  her 
utterance :  she  wiped  them  away  hastily.     "  But  it  is 
not  now  a  time,"  said  she,  "  to  think  of  myself — can  I 
see  my  daughter  V    The  Uttle  girl  was  asleep :  she  was 
awakened,  and  1  brought  her  to  her  mother.    Juha  raised 
herself  in  her  bed,  and  summoning  up  all  her  strength^ 
"  My  dearest  friend !"  said  she,  putting  her  child's  hand 
into  mine,  '*  when  I  am  goue,  be  a  mother  to  this  child 
— ^let  her  know  my  whole  history,  let  nothing  be  con- 
cealed from  her.    Poor  girl !  you  will  live  to  blush  at 
your  mother's  name."    She  paused,  and  leaned  back: 
I  was  going  to  take  the  child  away,  but  she  held  out  her 
arms  again  for  her,  and  kissed  her  several  times.    '*  Fare- 
well," said  she ;  "  I  shall  never  see  you  again."    The 
little  girl  burst  into  tears.    Juha  wished  to  say  some- 
thing more— she  raised  herself  again — at  last  she  uttered 
these  words  with  energy : — "  My  love,  be  good  and 
happy ;"  she  then  sank  down  on  the  pillow  quite  ex- 
hausted—she never  spoke  afterward :  I  took  her  hand 
— ^it  was  cold— rher  pulse  scarcely  beat — ^her  eyes  roUed 
without  meaning — in  a  few  moments  she  expired. 

Painful  as  it  has  been  to  me  to  recall  the  circum- 
stances of  her  death  to  my  imagination,  I  have  given 
your  lordship  this  exact  and  detailed  account  of  my  un- 
fortunate friend's  behaviour  in  her  last  moments.  What- 
ever may  have  been  her  errors,  her  soul  never  became 
callous  from  vice.  The  sense  of  her  own  ill  conduct 
was  undoubtedly  the  immediate  cause  of  her  illness,  and 
the  remorse  which  had  long  preyed  upon  her  mind  at 
length  brought  her  to  the  grave—         •  •  • 

•  ••••••• 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
My  lord,  &c. 
Caroline. 
Written  in  1787. 
Published  in  1795 
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TO  THE  READER. 


Mr  daughter  again  applies  to  me  for  my  paternal 
imprimalur ;  and  I  hope  that  I  am  not  swayed  by  .i)ar- 
tiality  when  I  give  the  sanction  which  she  requires. 

To  excite  the  rising  generation  to  depend  upon  their 
own  exertions  for  success  in  Hfe  is  surely  a  laudable 
endeavour ;  but,  while  the  young  mind  is  cautioned 
against  dependence  on  the  patronage  of  the  great,  and 
of  office,  it  is  encouraged  to  rely  upon  such  friends  as 
may  be  acquired  by  personal  merit,  good  manners,  and 
good  conduct. 

Richard  Lovell  Edoeworth. 

EdgeiDortVa-taumf 
October  6,  1813. 


PREFACE 

TO 

THE    THIRD    EDITION. 


The  public  has  called  for  a  third  impresgion  of 
book ;  it  was,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  author  to  take 
advantage  of  the  corrections  which  have  been  communi- 
cated to  her  by  private  friends  and  public  censors. 
Whatever  she  has  thought  liable  to  just  censure  has  in 
the  present  edition  been  amended,  as  far  as  is  consistent 
with  the  identity  of  the  story.  It  is  remarkable  that 
several  incidents  which  have  been  objected  to  as  im» 
possible  or  improbable  were  true.  For  instance,  the 
medical  case,  in  chapter  xix. 

A  bishop  was  really  saved  from  suffocation  by  a  cleiw 
g3nn[ian  in  his  diocess  (no  matter  where  or  when),  in  the 
manner  represented  in  chapter  x.  The  bishop  died 
long  ago  ;  and  he  never  was  an  epicure.  A  consider- 
able estate  was  about  seventy  years  ago  regained,  as 
described  in  chapter  xlii.,  by  the  discovery  of  a  sixpence 
under  the  seal  of  a  deed,  which  had  been  coined  later 
than  the  date  of  the  deed.  Whether  it  be  advantageous 
or  prudent  to  introduce  such  singular  facts  in  a  fictitious 
history  is  a  separate  consideration,  which  might  lead  to 
a  discussion  too  long  for  the  present  occasion. 

On  some  other  points  of  more  importance  to  the 
writer,  it  is  necessary  here  to  add  a  few  words.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  some  parts  of  Patronage  were  not 
written  by  Miss  Edgeworth.     This  is  not  fact :  the 
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whole  of  diese  volumes  were  written  bj  her,  the  opinions 
they  contain  are  her  own,  and  she  is  answerable  for  all 
the  faults  which  may  be  found  in  them.  Of  ignorance 
of  law,  and  medicine,  and  of  diplomacy  she  pleads 
guilty  ;  and  of  making  any  vain  or  absurd  pretensions 
to  legal  or  medical  learning,  she  hopes,  by  candid 
judges,  to  be  acquitted.  If  in  the  letters  and  history 
of  her  law}'er  and  physician  she  has  sometimes  intro- 
duced technical  phrases,  it  was  done  merely  to  give,  as 
fiur  as  she  could,  the  colour  of  reahty  to  her  fictitious 
personages.  To  fulfil  the  main  purpose  of  her  story,  it 
was  essential  only  to  show' how  some  lan^^ers  and  phy- 
sicians may  be  pushed  forward,  for  a  time,  without  much 
knowledge  either  of  law  or  medicine  ;  or  how,  on  the 
contrary,  others  may,  independently  of  patronage,  ad- 
vance diemselves  permanently  by  their  own  merit.  If 
^8  principal  object  of  die  fiction  be  accomplished,  the 
author's  ignorance  on  professional  subjects  is  of  little 
consequence  to  the  moral  or  interest  of  the  tale. 

As  to  the  charge  of  having  drawn  satirical  portraits, 
Ae  has  already  disclaimed  all  personality,  and  all  inten- 
tion of  satirizing  any  profession ;  and  she  is  grieved  to 
find  it  necessary  to  repel  such  a  charge.  The  author 
of  a  slight  work  of  fiction  may,  however,  be  consoled 
for  any  unjust  imputation  of  personal  satire,  by  reflect- 
ing, that  even  the  grave  and  impartial  historian  cannot 
always  escape  similar  suspicion.  Tacitus  says  that 
•*  there  must  always  be  men  who,  firom  congenial  man- 
ners, and  sympafiiy  in  vice,  wiU  think  the  fidelity  of  his- 
tory a  satire  on  themselves ;  and  even  the  praise  due  to 
virtue  is  sure  to  give  umbrage." 

Augu9t  1, 1815. 


PATRONAGE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"How  the  windjs  rising!"  said  Rosamond. — "Go^ 
help  the  poor  people  at  sea  to<night !" 

Her  brother  Godfrey  smiled. — "One  would  think,' 
said  he,  "  that  she  had  an  argosy  of  lovers  at  sea 
unensured." 

"You  gentlemen,"  replied  Rosamond,  "imagine  that 
ladies  are  always  thinking  of  lovers." 

"  Not  always,^''  said  Godfrey ;  "  only  when  they  show 
themselves  particularly  disposed  to  humanity." 

"  My  humanity,  on  the  present  occasion,  cannot  even 
be  suspected,"  said  Rosamond ;  "  for  you  know,  alas ! 
that  I  have  no  lover  at  sea  or  land." 

"  But  a  shipwreck  might  bless  the  lucky  shore  with 
some  rich  waif,"  said  Godfrey. 

"  Waifs  and  strays  belong  to  the  lady  of  the  manor," 
said  Rosamond ;  "  and  I  have  no  claim  to  them." 

"  My  mother  would,  I  dare  say,  make  over  her  right 
to  you,"  said  Godfrey. 

"  But  that  would  do  me  no  good,"  said  Rosamond ; 
**for  here  is  Caroline,  with  superior  claims  of  every 
sort,  and  with  that  most  undisputed  of  all  the  rights  of 
woman — beauty." 

"True:  but  Caroline  would  never  accept  of  stray 
hearts,"  said  Godfrey.  "  See  how  her  lip  curls  with 
pride  at  the  bare  imagination !" 

"  Pride  never  curled  Caroline's  lip,"  cried  Rosamond : 
"  besides,  pride  is  very  becoming  to  a  woman.  No 
woman  can  be  good  for  much  without  it,  can  she, 
mother  V 

"  Before  you  fly  off,  Rosamond,  to  my  mother  as  to 
an  ally,  whom  you  are  sure  I  cannot  resist,"  said  God- 
frey, "  settle  first  whether  you  mean  to  defend  Carohne 
uix)n  the  ground  of  her  having  or  not  having  pride," 
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A  fresh  ^st  of  wind  rose  at  this  moment,  and  Rosa- 
mond listened  to  it  anxiously. 

"  Seriously,  Godfrey,"  said  she,  •*  do  you  remember 
the  shipwrecks  last  winter  V 

As  sne  spoke,  Rosamond  went  to  one  of  the  windows, 
and  opened  the  shutter.  Her  sister  Caroline  followed, 
and  they  looked  out  in  silence. 

"  I  see  a  light  to  the  left  of  the  beacon,"  said  Caro- 
line.— "  I  never  saw  a  light  there  before— What  can  it 
mean  1" 

**  Only  some  fishermen,^  said  Godfrey. 

'*  But,  brother,  it  is  quite  a  ston|i,"  persisted  Rosa- 
mond. 4 

"  Only  equinoctial  gales,  my  dear." 

"  Only  equinoctial  gales !  But  to  drowning  people  it 
would  be  no  comfort  that  they  were  shipwrecked  only 
by  equinoctial  gales.  There !  there !  what  do  you  think 
of  that  blast  V  cried  Rosamond ;  "  is  not  there  some 
danger  now  V 

"  Godfrey  will  not  allow  it,"  said  Mrs.  Percy :  "  he  is 
a  soldier,  and  it  is  his  trade  not  to  know  fear." 

"  Show  him  a  certain  danger,"  cried  Mr.  Percy,  looking 
up  from  a  letter  he  was  writing, — "  show  him  a  certain 
danger,  and  he  will  feel  fear  as  much  as  the  greatest 
coward  of  you  all. — Ha !  upon  my  word,  it  is  an  ugly 
night,"  continued  he,  going  to  the  window. 
•  "  Oh,  my  dear  father !"  cried  Rosamond,  **  did  you  seo 
that  light— out  at  sea  1— There  I  there  I— to  the  left." 

"To  the  east— I  see  it." 

"  Hark !  did  you  hear  1" 

**  Minute  guns !"  said  Caroline. 

There  was  a  dead  silence  instantly. — Everybody 
tistened. — Guns  were  heard  again.— ^The  signal  of  some 
ressel  in  distress.  The  sound  seemed  iv[ar  the  shore. 
Mr.  Percy  and  Godfrey  hastened  immediately  to  the 
coast.  Their  servants  and  some  people  from  the  neigh- 
bouring village,  whom  they  summoned,  quickly  followed. 
They  found  that  a  vessel  had  struck  upon  a  rock,  and 
from  the  redoubled  signals,  it  appeared  that  the  danger 
must  be  imminent. 

The  boatmen,  who  were  just  wakened,  were  surly, 
and  swore  that  they  would  not  stir ;  that  whoever  she 
was,  she  might  weather  out  the  night,  for  that,  till  day- 
break, they  couldn't  get  alongside  of  her.  Godfrey  in- 
stantly jumped  into  a  boat,  declaring  he  would  go  oik 
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directly  at  all  hazards.  Mr.  Percy,  with  u  much  iotro- 
pidity,  Dut,  as  became  his  age,  with  more  prudence,  pro- 
yided  whatever  assistance  was  necessary  rrom  the  rm^ 
gers,  who  declared  they  would  go  ethy where  with  him : 
the  boatmen,  then  ashamed,  or  afraid  of  losing  the  offisred 
reward,  pushed  aside  the  land  lubbers,  and  were  ready  to 
put  out  to  sea. 

Out  they  rowed — and  they  were  soon  so  near  the 
vessel  that  they  could  hear  the  cries  and  voices  o(  the 
crew.  The  boats  hailed  her,  and  she  answered  that  she 
was  Dutch,  homeward  bound — ^had  mistaken  the  lights 
upon  the  coast — ^had  struck  on  a  rock — was  filling  with 
water — and  must  go  down  in  half  an  hour. 

The  moment  the  boats  came  alongside  of  her,  the 
crew  crowded  into  them  so  fast,  and  with  such  disorder 
and  precipitation,  that  they  were  in  great  danger  of 
being  overset,  which  Mr.  Percy  seeing,  called  out  in  a 
loud  and  commanding  voice  to  stop  several  who  were 
in  the  act  of  coming  down  the  ship's  side,  and  promised 
to  return  for  them  if  thev  would  wait.  But  just  as  he 
gave  the  order  for  his  l>oatmen  to  jmth  off,  a  French 
voice  called  out  "  Monsieur !— Monsieur  TAnglois ! — one 
moment.'' 

Mr.  Percy  looked  back  and  saw,  as  the  moon  shone 
full  upon  the  wreck,  a  figure  standing  at  the  poop,  lean- 
ing over  with  outstretched  arms. 

"I  am  Monsieur  de  Tourville,  monsieur — a  chargd 
d'affaires — ^with  papers  of  the  greatest  importance- 
despatches.'' 

**  I  will  return  for  you,  sir — it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
take  you  now — our  boat  is  loaded  as  much  as  it  can 
bear,'*  cried  Mr.  Percy ;  and  he  repeated  his  order  to 
the  boatmen  to  push  off. 

While  Godfrey  and  Mr.  Percy  were  trimminp^  the 
boat,  M.  de  Tourville  made  an  effort  to  jump  into  it. 

"  Oh !  don't  do  it,  sir !"  cried  a  woman  with  a  child  in 
her  arms;  "the  gentleman  will  come  back  for  us:  for 
God's  sake,  don't  jump  into  it !" 

"  Don't  attempt  it,  sir,"  cried  Mr.  Percy,  looking  up, 
**  or  you'll  sink  us  all." 

M.  de  Tourville  threw  down  the  poor  woman  who 
tried  to  stop  him,  and  he  leaped  from  the  side  of  the 
ship.  At  the  same  moment  Mr.  Percy,  seizing  an  oar, 
pushed  the  boat  of.',  and  saved  it  from  being  overset,  as 
it  must  have  been  d  M.  de  Tourville  had  scrambled  into 
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it.  He  fell  into  the  water.  Mr.  Percy,  without  waitisg^ 
to  see  the  event,  went  off  as  fast  as  possible,  justly  con- 
sidering that  the  lives  of  the  number  he  had  under  his  pro- 
tection, including  his  son^s  and  his  own,  were  not  to  be 
sacrificed  for  one  man,  whatever  his  name  or  office  might 
be,  especially  when  tnat  man  had  persisted  against  all 
warning  in  his  rash  selfishness. 

At  imminent  danger  to  themselves,  Mr.  Percy  and 
Godfrey,  after  landing  those  in  the  boat,  returned  once 
more  to  the  wreck ;  and  though  they  both  declared  that 
their  consciences  would  be  at  ease  even  if  they  found 
that  M.  de  Tourville  was  drowned,  yet  it  was  evident 
that  they  rejoiced  to  see  him  safe  on  board.  This  time 
the  boat  held  him  and  all  the  rest  of  his  fellow-suf- 
ferers ;  and  Mr.  Percy  and  his  son  had  the  satisfaction 
of  bringing  every  som  safely  to  shore.  M.  de  Tourville, 
as  soon  as  he  found  himself  on  terra  firma,  joined  with 
all  around  him  in  warm  thanks  to  Mr.  Percy  and  his 
son,  by  whom  their  lives  had  been  saved.  Godfrey  un- 
dertook to  find  lodgings  for  some  of  the  passengers  and 
for  the  ship^s  crew  in  the  village,  and  Mr.  Percy  invited 
the  captain,  M.  de  Tourville,  and  the  rest  of  the  passen- 
ffers,  to  Percy-hall,  where  Mrs.  Percy  and  her  daughters 
had  prepared  every  thing  for  their  hospitable  reception. 
When  they  had  warmed,  dried,  and  refreshed  them- 
selves, they  were  left  to  enjoy  what  they  wanted  most 
— repose.  The  Percy  family,  nearly  as  much  fatigued 
as  their  guests,  were  also  glad  to  rest — all  but  Rosa- 
mond, who  was  wide  awake,  and  so  much  excited  by 
what  had  happened  that  she  continued  talking  to  her 
sister,  who  slept  in  the  same  room  with  her,  of  every 
circumstance,  and  telling  her  imaginations  of  all  that 
might  come  to  pass  from  the  adventures  of  the  night, 
while  Caroline,  too  sleepy  to  be  able  to  answer  judi- 
ciously, or  even  plausibly,  said,  "Yes,"  "No,"  and 
"  Very  true,"  in  the  wrong  place ;  and  at  length,  inca- 
pable of  uttering  even  a  monosyllable,  was  reduced  to 
marticulate  sounds  in  sign  of  attention.  These  grew 
fainter  and  fainter,  and  ^er  long  intervals  absolutely 
failing,  Rosamond  with  some  surprise  and  indignation 
exclaimed,  "I  do  beheve,  Caroline,  you  are  asleep!" 
And  in  despair,  Rosamond,  for  want  of  an  auditor,  was 
compelled  to  compose  herself  to  rest. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  storm  abated,  and  in 
the  morning,  when  the  family  and  their  shipwrecked 


S tests  assembled  at  breakfast,  all  was  calm  and  serene, 
uch  to  Rosamond's  dissatisfaction,  M.  de  Tourrilk  did 
not  make  his  appearance.  Of  the  other  strangers  she 
had  seen  only  a  gflimpse  the  preceding  night,  and  had 
not  settled  her  curiosity  concerning  what  sort  oPbeings 
they  were.  On  a  clear  view  by  daylight  of  the  person- 
ages who  now  sat  at  the  breakfast-t&le,  there  did  not 
appear  much  to  interest  her  romantic  imagination,  or  to 
excite  her  benevolent  sympathy.  They  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  careful  money-making  men,  thick,  square- 
built  Dutch  merchants,  who  said  little  ^id  ate  much- 
butter  especially.  With  one  accord,  as  soon  as  they 
had  breakfasted,  they  arose,  and  begged  permission  to  so 
down  to  the  wreck  to  look  after  their  property.  2i&. 
Percy  and  Godfrey  offered  immediately  to  accompany 
them  to  the  coast. 

Mr.  Percy  had  taken  the  precaution  to  set  guards  to 
watch  all  night,  from  the  time  he  left  the  vessel,  that  no 
depredations  might  be  committed.  They  found  that 
eome  of  the  cargo  had  been  damaged  by  the  sea- water ; 
but  excepting  this  loss,  there  was  no  other  of  any  con* 
sequence ;  the  best  ^art  of  the  goods  was  perfectly 
eafe.  As  it  was  found  that  it  would  take  some  time  to 
repair  the  wreck,  the  Prussian  and  Hamburgh  passen- 
gers determined  to  go  on  board  a  vessel  which  was  to 
sail  from  a  neighbouring  port  with  the  first  fair  wind. 
They  came,  previously  to  their  departure,  to  thank  the 
Percy  family,  and  to  assure  them  that  their  hospitality 
would  never  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Percy  pressed  them  to 
stay  at  Percy-hali  till  the  vessel  should  sail,  and  till  the 
t:aptain  should  send  notice  of  the  first  change  of  wind. 
This  offer,  however,  was  declined,  and  the  Dutch  mer- 
chants, with  due  acknowledgments,  said,  by  their  speak- 
ing partner,  that  "  they  considered  it  safest  and  best  to 
go  with  the  goods,  and  so  wished  Mr.  Percy  a  good 
morning,  and  that  he  might  prosper  in  all  his  dealings ; 
and,  sir,"  concluded  he,  "  in  any  of  the  changes  of  for- 
tune which  happen  to  men  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea, 
please  to  remember  the  names  of  Grinderweld,  Groens- 
velt,  and  Slidderchild  of  Amsterdam,  or  our  corres- 
pondents, Panton  and  Co.,  London." 

So  having  said,  they  walked  away,  keeping  an  eye 
upon  the  goods. 

When  Mr.  Percy  returned  home  it  was  near  dinner- 
time, yet  M.  de  Tourviile  had  not  made  his  appearanea^ 
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He  ¥ras  all  this  while  indulffiiig  in  a  comfortable  aleepi 
He  had  no  goods  on  board  we  wreck  except  his  dothce, 
and  as  these  were  in  certain  trunks  and  portmanteaus  in 
which  Comtois,  his  valet,  had  a  joint  concern,  M.  de 
Tourv^lle  securely  trusted  that  they  would  be  obtained 
without  his  taking  any  trouble. 

Comtois  and  the  trunks  again  appeared,  and  a  few 
minutes  before  dinner  M.  de  Tourville  made  his  entrance 
into  the  drawing-room,  no  longer  in  the  plight  of  a  ship- 
wrecked mariner,  but  in  gallant  trim,  wafting  gales  of 
momentary  bliss  as  he  went  round  the  room  paying  his 
compliments  to  the  ladi^,  bowing,  smiling,  apologizing, 
•—the  very  pink  of  courtesy !  The  gentlemen  of  the 
family,  who  had  seen  him  the  preceding  night  in  his 
frightened,  angry,  drenched,  and  miserable  state,  could 
scarcely  believe  him  to  be  the  same  person. 

A  Frenchman,  it  will  be  allowed,  can  contrive  to  say 
more,  and  to  tell  more  of  his  private  history  in  a  eivea 
time,  than  could  be  accomplished  by  a  person  of  any 
other  nation.  In  the  few  minutes  before  dmner  he  found 
means  to  inform  the  company  that  he  was  private  sec- 
retary and  favourite  of  the  minister  of  a  certain  German 
court.  To  account  for  his  having  taken  his  passage  in 
a  Dutch  merchant  vessel,  and  for  his  appearing  without 
a  suitable  suite,  he  whispered  that  he  had  been  in- 
structed to  preserve  a  strict  incognito,  from  which,  in- 
deed, nothing  but  the  horrors  of  the  preceding  night 
could  have  drawn  him. 

Dinner  was  served,  and  at  dinner  M.  de  Tourville  was 
seen,  according  to  the  poUshed  forms  of  society,  hum- 
bling himself  in  all  the  hypocrisy  of  politeness ;  with 
ascetic  good-breeding  preferring  every  creature's  ease 
and  convenience  to  his  own,  practising  a  continual  sys- 
tem of  self-denial,  such  as  almost  implied  a  total  anni- 
hilation of  self-interest  and  self-love.  All  this  was 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  selfishness  which  he  had 
recently  betrayed,  when  he  was  in  personal  danger. 
Yet  the  influence  of  polite  manners  prevailed  so  far 
as  to  make  his  former  conduct  be  forgotten  by  most  of 
the  family. 

After  dinner,  when  the  ladies  retired,  in  the  female 
privy  council  held  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  absent 
gentlemen,  Rosamond  spoke  first,  and  during  the  course 
of  five  minutes  pronounced  as  many  contradictory  opin- 
ions of  M.  de  Tourville  as  coiQd  well  be  enunciated  in 


the  same  space  of  time.  At  last  she  paused,  and  her 
mother  smiled. 

^^  I  understand  your  smile,  mother,"  said  Rosamond ; 
''  but  the  reason  I  appear  a  little  to  contradict  myself, 
sometimes  in  my  judgment  of  character  is,  because  I 
speak  my  thoughts  just  as  they  rise  in  my  mind;  wbile 
persons  who  have  a  character  for  judgment  to  support 
always  keep  the  changes  of  their  opinion  snug  to  them- 
selves, never  showing  the  items  of  the  account  on  either 
side,  and  let  you  see  nothing  but  their  balance.  This  is 
very  grand,  and,  if  their  balance  be  right,  very  glorious. 
But  igiiominious  as  my  mode  of  proceeding  may  seem, 
exposing  me  to  the  rebukes,  derision,  uplifted  hands 
and  eyes  of  my  auditors,  yet  exactly  because  I  am 
checked  at  every  little  mistake  I  make  in  my  accounts, 
the  chance  is  in  my  favour  that  my  totals  should  at  last 
be  right,  and  my  balance  perfectly  accurate." 

"  Very  true,  my  dear:  as  long  as  you  choose  for  your 
auditors  only  your  friends,  you  are  wise ;  but  you  some- 
times lay  your  accounts  open  to  strangers ;  and  as  they 
see  only  your  errors,  without  ever  coming  to  your  con- 
clusion, they  form  no  favourable  opinion  of  your  accu- 
racy." 

"  I  don't  mind  what  strangers  think  of  me — much," 
said  Rosamond.  "At  least  you  will  allow,  mamma, 
that  I  have  reason  to  be  satisfied,  if  only  those  who  do 
not  know  me  could  form  an  unfavourable  opinion  of 
my  judgment — and,  after  all,  ma'am,  of  the  two  classes 
of  people,  those  who  '  never  said  a  foohsh  thing,  and 
never  did  a  wise  one,'  and  those  who  never  did  a  fool- 
ish thing,  and  never  said  a  wise  onej  would  not  you 
rather  that  I  should  belong  to  the  latter  class  V 

"  Certainly,*  if  I  were  reduced  to  the  cruel  alterna- 
tive; but  is  there  an  unavoidable  necessity  for  your 
belonging  to  either  class  1" 

"  I  will  consider  of  it,  ma'am,"  said  Rosamond :  "  in 
the  mean  time,  Caroline,  you  will  allow  that  M.  de  Tour- 
ville  is  very  agreeable  1" 

"  Agreeable !"  repeated  Caroline  ;  "  such  a  selfish 
being !  Have  you  forgotten  his  attempting  to  jump 
into  the  boat,  at  the  hazard  of  oversetting  it,  and  of 
drowning  my  father  and  Godfrey,  who  went  out  to  save 
him — and  when  my  father  warned  him — and  promised 
to  return  for  him — selfish,  cowardly  creature '" 
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"  Oh !  poor  man,  he  was  so  frightened  that  he  did 
not  know  what  he  was  doing — he  was  not  himselC." 

*^  You  mean  he  was  himself,'*  said  Caroline. 
-    "You  are  very  ungrateful,  Caroline,"  cried  Rosa- 
mond ;  "  for  I  am  sure  M.  de  TounriUe  admires  yoa 
extremely — ^yes,  in  spite  of  that  provoking,  incredutous- 
smile,  I  say  he  does  admire  you  exceedio^y.** 

"  And  if  he  did,"  replied  Caroline,  "  that  woidd  make 
no  difference  in  my  opinion  of  him." 

"  I  doubt  that,'"  said  Rosamond :  "  I  know  a  person's 
admiring^  me  would  make  a  great  difference  in  my 
opinion  of  his  taste  and  judgment — ^and  how  much  more 
if  he  had  sense  enough  to  admire  you!" 

Rosamond  paused,  and  stood  for  some  minutes  silent 
in  revery. 

"  It  will  never  do,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Percy,  look- 
ing up  at  her ;  "  trust  me,  it  will  never  do ;  turn  him 
which  way  you  will  in  your  imagination,  you  will  never 
make  a  hero  of  him — ^nor  yet  a  brother-in-law." 

**  My  dear  mother,  how  could  you  guess  what  I  was 
thinking  of?"  said  Rosamond,  colouring  a  little,  and 
laughing :  ''  but  I  assure  yon — now  let  me  explain  to 
you,  ma*am,  in  one  word,  what  I  think  of  M.  de  Tour- 
viDe." 

"  Hush !  my  dear,  he  is  here." 

The  gentlemen  came  into  the  room  to  tea.  M.  de 
Tourvill^ walked  to  the  table  at  which  Mrs.  Percy  was 
sitting ;  and,  after  various  compliments  on  the  beauty 
of  the  views  from  the  windows,  on  the  richness  of  the 
foliage  in  the  park,  and  the  superiority  of  English  ver- 
dure, he  next  turned  to  look  at  the  pictures  in  the  saloon, 
distinguished  a  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  then 
passing  to  a  table  on  which  lay  several  books — "  Is  it 
permitted  1"  said  he,  taking  up  one  of  them — the  Life 
of  Lord  Nelson. 

M.  de  Tourville  did  not  miss  the  opportunity  of  pay- 
ing a  just,  and  what  to  English  ears  he  knew  must  be 
a  deUghtful,  tribute  of  praise  to  our  naval  hero.  Then 
opening  several  other  books,  he  made  a  rash  attempt  to 
pronounce  in  EngUsh  their  titles,  and  with  the  happy 
faciUty  of  a  Frenchman,  he  touched  upon  various  sub- 
jects, dwelt  upon  none,  but  found  means  on  all  to  say 
something  to  raise  himself  and  his  country  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  company,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  all 
his  auditors  pleased  with  themselves.    Presently,  taking 
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a  scat  between  Rosamond  and  Caroline,  he  applied 
himself  to  draw  out  their  talents  for  conversation. 
Nor  did  he  labour  in  vain.  They  did  not  shut  them- 
selves up  in  stupid  and  provoking  silence,  nor  did  they 
make  any  ostentatious  display  of  their  knowledge  or 
abilities.  M.  de  Tourville,  as  Rosamond  had  justly  ob- 
served, seemed  to  be  particularly  struck  with  Miss 
Caroline  Percy  She  was  beautiful,  and  of  an  uncom- 
mon style  of  beauty.  Ingenuous,  unaffected,  and  with 
all  the  simplicity  of  youth,  there  was  a  certain  dignity 
and  graceful  self-possession  in  her  manner,  which  gave 
the  idea  of  a  superior  character.  She  had,  perhaps, 
less  of  what  the  French  call  esprit  than  M.  de  Tour- 
ville had  been  accustomed  to  meet  with  in  young  per- 
sons on  the  Continent,  but  he  was  the  more  surpnsed 
by  the  strength  and  justness  of  thought  which  appeared 
in  her  plain  replies  to  the  finesse  of  some  of  his  ques- 
tions. 

The  morning  of  the  second  day  that  he  vras  at  Percy- 
hall,  M.  de  Tourville  was  admiring  the  Miss  Percy's 
drawings,  especially  some  miniatures  of  Caroline's, 
and  he  produced  his  snuff-box,  to  show  Mr.  Percy  a 
beautiful  miniature  on  its  hd. 

It  was  exquisitely  painted.  M.  de  Tourville  offered 
it  to  Caroline  to  copy,  and  Mrs.  Percy  urged  her  to 
make  the  attempt. 

"  It  is  the  celebrated  Euphrosyne,"  said  he,  "  who, 
from  the  stage,  was  very  near  mounting  a  throne." 

M.  de  Tourville  left  the  miniature  in  the  hands  of 
the  ladies  to  be  admired,  and,  addressing  himself  to  Mr. 
Percy,  began  to  tell  with  much  mystery  the  story  of 
£uphrosyne.  She  was  an  actress  of  whom  the  prince, 
heir-apparent  at  the  German  court  where  he  resided, 
had  become  violently  enamoured.  One  of  the  prince's 
young  confidants  had  assisted  his  royal  highness  in 
carrying  on  a  secret  correspondence  with  Euphrosyne, 
which  she  managed  so  artfully,  that-the  prince  was  on 
the  point  of  giving  her  a  written  promise  of  marriage, 
when  the  intrigue  was  discovered,  and  prevented  from 
proceeding  further,  by  a  certain  Count  Albert  Altenberg, 
a  young  nobleman  who  had  -till  that  moment  been  one 
of  the  prince's  favourites,  but  who,  by  thus  opposing 
his  passion,  lost  entirely  his  prince's  favour.  The  story 
was  a  common  story  of  an  intrigue,  such  as  happens 
every  day  in  every  country  where  there  is  a.  young 
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prince ;  but  there  was  something  uncommon  in  the 
conduct  of  Count  Altenber^.  Mr.  Percy  expressed  his 
admiration  of  it ;  but  M.  de  TourviUe,  though  he  ac- 
knowledged, as  in  morality  bound,  that  the  count's  con- 
duct had  been  admirable,  just  what  it  ought  to  be  upon 
this  occasion,  yet  spoke  of  him  altogether  as  une  Uu 
exalUe,  a  young  man  of  a  romantic  Quixotic  enthu- 
siasm, to  which  he  had  sacrificed  the  interests  of  his 
family,  and  his  own  hopes  of  advancement  at  court. 
In  support  of  this  opimon,  M.  de  TourviUe  related 
several  anecdotes,  and  on  each  of  these  anecdotes  Mr. 
Percy  and  M.  de  TourviUe  differed  in  opinion.  AU  that 
was  produced  to  pro^  that  the  young  count  had  no 
judgment  or  discretion  appeared  to  Mr.  Percy  proofs 
of  his  independence  of  character  and  greatness  of 
soul.  Mr.  Percy  repeated  the  anecdotes  to  Mrs.  Percy 
and  his.  daughters ;  and  M.  de  TourviUe,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  that  the  ladies,  and  especially  Caroline,  differed 
from  him,  immediately  endeavom-ed  to  sUde  round  to 
their  opinion,  and  assured  CaroUne,  with  many  asseve- 
rations, and  with  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  that  he  had 
merely  been  speaking  of  the  light  in  which  these  things 
appeared  to  the  generality  of  men  of  the  world ;  that 
for  his  own  particular  feelings  they  were  aU  in  favour 
of  the  frankness  and  generosity  of  character  evinced 
by  these  imprudences — ^he  only  lamented  that  certain 
quaUties  should  expose  their  possessor  to  the  censure 
and  ridicule  of  those  who  were,  like  half  the  world, 
incapable  of  being  moved  by  any  motive  but  interest, 
and  unable  to  reach  to  the  idea  of  the  moral  sublime. 

The  more  M.  de  TourvUle  said  upon  the  subject,  and 
the  more  gesture  and  emphasis  he  used  to  impress  the 
beUef  in  his  truth,  the  less  CaroUne  beUeved  him,  and 
the  more  disUke  and  contempt  she  felt  for  the  duplicity 
and  pitiful  meanness  of  a  character,  which  was  always 
endeavouring  to  seem,  instead  of  to  be.  He  under- 
stood and  felt  the  oxpfession  of  her  countenance ;  and, 
mortified  by  that  dignified  sUence,  which  said  more  than 
words  could  express,  he  turned  away,  and  never  afterward 
addressed  to  her  any  of  his  confidential  conversation. 

From  this  moment  Rosamond's  opinion  of  M.  de 
TourviUe  changed.  She  gave  him  up  altogether,  and 
denied,  or  at  least  gave  him  grudgingly,  that  praise 
which  he  eminently  deserved  for  agreeable  manners 
and  conversational  talents.    Not  a  foible  of  his  now 
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escaped  her  quick  observation  and  her  lively  perception 
of  ridicule. 

Whether  from  accident  or  from  some  suspicion  that 
he  had  lost  ground  with  the  ladies,  M.  de  Tourville  the 
next  day  directed  the  principal  part  of  his  conversap 
tion  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  family :  comfortmg  him- 
self with  the  importance  of  his  political  and  official 
character,  he  talked  grandly  of  politics  and  diplomacy. 
Rosamond,  who  listened  with  an  air  of  arch  attention* 
from  time  to  time,  with  a  tone  of  ironical  simplicity, 
asked  explanations  on  certain  points  relative  to  the  di* 
plomatic  code  of  morality,  and  professed  herself  much 
edified  and  enlightened  by  the  answers  she  received. 

She  wished,  as  she  told  Caroline,  that  some  one 
would  write  Advice  to  Diplomatists,  in  the  manner  of 
Swift's  Advice  to  Servants  ;  and  she  observed  that  M. 
de  Tourville,  charg^  d'affaires,  &c.,  might  supply  anec- 
dotes illustrative,  and  might  embeUish  the  work  with 
a  portrait  of  a  finished  diplomatist.  Unfortunately  for 
the  public,  on  the  third  morning  of  the  diplomatist's 
visit,  a  circumstance  occurred,  which  prevented  the 
further  development  of  his  character,  stopped  his  flow 
of  anecdote,  and  snatched  him  from  the  company  of 
his  hospitable  hosts.  In  looking  over  his  papers,  in 
order  to  show  Mr.  Percy  a  complimentary  letter  from 
some  crowned  head,  M.  de  Tourville  discovered  that 
an  important  packet  of  papers  belonging  to  his  des- 
patches was  missing.  He  had  in  the  moment  of  dan- 
ger and  terror  stuffed  all  his  despatches  into  his  great- 
coat pocket,  in  getting  out  of  the  boat  he  had  given 
his  coat  to  Comtois  to  carry,  and,  strange  to  tell,  this 
charg^  d'affaires  had  taken  it  upon  trust,  from  the  asser- 
tion of  his  valet,  that  all  his  papers  were  safe.  He 
once,  indeed,  had  looked  them  over,  but  so  carelessly 
that  he  never  had  missed  the  packet.  His  dismay  was 
great  when  he  discovered  his  loss.  He  repeated  at 
least  a  thousand  times  that  he  was  an  undone  man, 
unless  the  packet  could  be  found.  Search  was  made 
for  it,  in  the  boat,  on  the  shore,  in  every  probable  and 
improbable  place — ^but  all  in  vain ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  search  a  messenger  came  to  announce  that  the  wind 
was  fair,  that  the  ship  would  sail  in  one  hour,  and  that 
the  captain  could  wait  for  no  man.  M.  de  Tourville 
was  obliged  to  take  his  departure  without  this  precious 
packet. 
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Mrs.  Percy  was  the  only  person  in  the  family  who 
had  the  humanity  to  pity  hira.  He  was  too  little  of  a 
soldier  for  Godfrey's  taste,  too  much  of  a  courtier  for 
Mr.  Percy,  too  frivolous  for  Caroline,  and  too  little  ro- 
mantic for  Rosamond. 

"  So,"  said  Rosnmond,  "  here  was  a  fine  beginning  of 
a  romance  with  a  shipwreck,  that  ends  Only  in  five' 
square  merchants,  who  do  not  lose  even  a  guilder  of 
their  property,  and  a  diplomatist,  with  whom  we  are 
sure  of  nothing  but  that  he  has  lost  a  bundle  of  papers 
for  which  nobody  cares  !" 

In  a  few  days  the  remembrance  of  the  whole  adven- 
ture began  to  fade  from  her  fancy.  M.  de  Tourville, 
and  his  snuff-box,  and  his  essences,  and  his  flattery,  and 
his  diplomacy,  and  his  lost  packet,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  shipwreck,  would  have  appeared  as  a 
dream,  if  they  had  not  been  maintained  in  the  rank  of 
realities  by  the  daily  sight  of  the  wreck,  and  by  the  ac- 
tual presence  of  the  Dutch  sailors,  who  were  repairing 
the  vessel. 


CHAPTER  H. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  departure  of  M.  de  Tourville, 
Commissioner  Falconer,  a  friend,  or  at  least  a  relation 
of  Mr.  Percy's,  came  to  pay  him  a  visit.  As  the  com- 
missioner looked  out  of  the  window,  and  observed  the 
Dutch  carpenter,  who  was  passing  by  with  tools  under 
his  arm,  he  began  to  talk  of  the  late  shipwreck.  Mr. 
Falconer  said  he  had  heard  much  of  the '  successful 
exertions  and  hospitality  of  the  Percy  family  on  that 
occasion — regretted  that  he  had  himself  been  called  to 
town  just  at  that  time — asked  many  questions  about  the 
passengers  on  board  the  vessel,  and  when  M.  de  Tour- 
ville was  described  to  him,  deplored  that  Mr.  Percy  had 
never  thought  of  trying  to  detain  this  foreigner  a  few 
days  longer. 

For,  argued  the  commissioner,  though  M.  de  Tour- 
ville  might  not  be  an  accredited  charg6  d'affaires,  yet 
since  he  was  a  person  in  some  degree  in  an  official  ca- 
pacity, and  intrusted  with  secret  negotiations,  govern- 
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ment  might  have  wished  to  know  something  about  him. 
**  And  at  all  events,"  added  the  commissioner,  with  a 
shrewd  smile,  "  it  would  have  been  a  fine  way  of  paying 
our  court  to  a  ceirtain  great  man." 

"  So,  commissioner,  you  still  put  your  trust  in  great 
men?"  said  Mr.  Percy. 

"  Not  in  all  great  men,  but  in  some,"  replied  the  com- 
missioner ;  "  for  instance,  in  your  old  friend  Lord  Old- 
borough,  who,  I'm  happy  to  inform  you,  is  just  come 
into  our  neighbourhood  to  Clermont-park,  of  which  he 
has  at  last  completed  the  purchase,  and  has  sent  down 
his  plate  and  pictures.  Who  knows  but  he  may  make 
Clermont-park  his  summer  residence,  instead  of  his 
place  in  Essex  1  and  if  he  should,  there's  no  saying  of 
what  advantage  it  might  be ;  for  I  have  it  from  the  very 
best  authority,  that  his  loidship's  influence  in  a  certain 
quarter  is  greater  than  ever.  Of  course,  Mr.  Percy,  you 
will  wait  upon  Lord  Oldbocough  when  he  comes  to  this 
part  of  the  country  ?" 

"  No,  I  believe  not,"  said  Mr.  Percy :  "  I  have  up 
connexion  with  him  now." 

"  But  you  were  so  intimate  with  him  abroad,"  expo*, 
tulated  Mr.  Falconer. 

"  It  is  five-and-twenty  years  since  I  knew  him  abroad," 
said  Mr.  Percy ;  "  and  from  all  I  have  heard  he  is  an 
altered  man.  When  I  was  intimate  with  Lord  Oldbo- 
rough  he  was  a  generous,  open-hearted  youth :  he  has 
since  become  a  politician,  and  I  fear  he  has  sold  himself 
for  a  riband  to  the  demon  of  ambition." 

*'No  matter  to  whom  he  has  sold  himself,  or  for 
what,"  replied  the  commissioner ;  "  that  is  his  affair,  not 
ours.  We  must  not  be  too  nice.  He  is  w^ll  disposed 
towards  you ;  and,  my  dear  sir,  I  should  take  it  as  a 
very  particular  favour  if  you  would  introduce  me  to  his 
lordship." 

"  With  great  pleasure,"  said  Mr.  Percy,  "  the  very 
first  opportunity." 

"  We  must  make  opportunities — not  wait  for  them," 
said  the  commissioner,  smiling.  "  Let  me  entreat  that 
you  will  pay  your  respects  to  his  lordship  as  soon  as  he 
comes  into  the  country.  It  really  is  but  civil — and  take 
me  ill  your  hand." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  said  Mr.  Percy;  "but  miue 
shall  only  be  a  visit  of  civility." 
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Well  satisfied  with  having  obtained  this  promise,  Com- 
missioner Falconer  departed. 

Besides  his  general  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
ffreat,  the  commissioner  had  particular  reasons  for  wish- 
mg  to  be  introduced  at  this  time  to  Lord  Oldboroagh, 
and  he  had  a  pecuhar  cause  for  being  curious  about  M. 
de  Tourville. — Mr.  Falconer  was  in  possession  of  the 
packet  which  that  diplomatist  had  lost.  It  had  been 
found  by  one  of  the  commissioner's  sons,  Mr.  John  Fal- 
coner ;  or  rather  by  Mr.  John  Falconer's  dog  Neptune, 
who  brought  it  to  his  master  when  he  was  bathing  in 
the  sea  the  day  after  the  shipwreck.  It  had  l^en 
thrown  by  the  tide  among  some  sea- weed,  where  it  was 
entangled,  and  where  it  lay  hid  till  it  was  discovered  by 
the  dog.  Mr.  John  Falconer  had  carried  it  home,  and, 
boasting  of  his  dog's  sagacity,  had  produced  it  rather  as 
a  proof  of  the  capital  manner  in  which  he  had  taught 
Neptune  to  fetch  and  carry,  \han  from  any  idea  or  care 
for  the  value  of  the  packet ;  John  Falconer  being  one 
of  those  men  who  care  for  very  little  in  this  world 

**  Whiie  they  hare  tbeir  dog  and  their  gnn.** 

Not  SO  the  commissioner,  who  immediately  began  to 
examine  the  papers  with  serious  curiosity,  to  discover 
whether  they  could  by  any  means  be  productive  of  ad- 
vantage to  him  or  his  family.  The  sea- water  had  injured 
only  the  outer  pages ;  but  though  the  inner  were  not  in 
the  least  damaged,  it  was  diffic^t  to  make  out  their  con- 
tents, for  they  were  written  in  cipher.  Commissioner 
Falconer,  however,  was  skilled  in  the  art  of  deciphering, 
and  possessed  all  the  ingenuity  and  patience  necessary 
for  the  business.  The  title,  superscription,  and  signa- 
ture of  the  paper  were  obliterated,  so  that  he  could  not 
guess  from  whom  they  came,  or  to  whom  they  were 
addressed ;  he  perceived  that  they  were  political ;  but 
of  what  degree  of  importance  they  might  be  he  could 
not  decide,  till  he  heard  of  M.  de  Tourville,  the  diplo- 
matist, and  of  his  distress  at  the  loss  of  this  packet. 
The  commissioner  then  resolved  to  devote  the  evening, 
ensuing  day,  and  night,  if  requisite,  to  the  business, 
that  he  might  have  it  in  readiness  to  carry  with  him 
when  he  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  Lord  Oldborough. 
Foreseeing  that  something  might  be  made  of  this  inter- 
cepted despatch,  and  fearing  that  if  he  mentioned  it  to 
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Mr.  Percy,  that  gentleman  might  object  to  opening  the 
papers,  Mr.  Falconer  left  Percy-hall  without  giving  the 
most  remote  hint  of  the  treasure  which  he  possessed, 
or  of  the  use  that  he  intended  to  make  of  his  discovery. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  week  Mr.  Percy  went  to  pay  mt 
visit  of  civility,  and  Mr.  Falconer  his  visit  of  policy,  to 
Lord  Oldborough.  His  lordship  was  so  much  altered, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  Mr.  Percy  recoUected  in  him 
any  traces  of  the  same  person.  The  Lord  Oldborough 
he-  had  formerly  known  was  ga^r,  gallant,  and  rather 
dissipated;  of  a  frank,  ioyous  air  and  manner.  The 
Lord  Oldborough  whom  he  now  saw  was  a  serious,  re- 
served-looking personage,  with  a  face  in  which  the  lines 
oi'  thought  and  care  were  deeply  marked ;  large  eye- 
brows, vigilant  eyes,  with  an  expression  of  ability  and 
decision  in  his  whole  countenance,  but  not  of  tranquil- 
lity or  of  happiness.  His  manner  was  well-bred,  but 
rather  cold  and  formal:  his  conversation  circumspect, 
calculated  to  draw  forth  the  opinions,  and  profit  by  the 
information  of  others,  rather  than  to  assert  or  display 
his  own.  He  seemed  to  converse,  to  think,  to  live,  not 
with  any  enjoyment  of  the  present,  but  with  a  view  to 
some  future  object,  about  which  he  was  constantly 
anxious. 

Mr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Falconer  both  observed  Lord  Old- 
borough attentively  during  this*visit;  Mr.  Percy  studied 
him  with  philosophical  curiosity,  to  discover  what 
changes  had  been  made  in  his  lordship's  character  by 
the  operation  of  ambition,  and  to  determine  how  far  that 
passion  had  contributed  to  his  happiness ;  Mr.  Falconer 
studied  him  with  the  interested  eye  of  a  man  of  the 
world,  eager  to  discern  what  advantage  could  be  made 
by  ministering  to  that  ambition,  and  to  decide  whether 
there  was  alx>ut  his  lordship  the  making  of  a  good 
patron. 

There  was,  he  thought,  the  right  twist,  if  he  had  but 
skill  to  follow  and  humour  it  in  the  working ;  but  this 
was  a  task  of  much  nicety.  Lord  Oldborough  appeared 
to  be  aware  of  the  commissioner's  views,  and  was  not 
disposed  to  burden  himself  with  new  friends.  It  seenftd 
easy  to  go  to  a  certain  point  with  his  lordship,  but  difficult 
to  get  further ;  easy  to  obtain  his  attention,  but  impos- 
sible to  gain  his  confidence. 

The  commissioner,  however,  had  many  resources 
ready ;  many  small  means  of  fastening  himself  both  on 
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his  lordship's  private  and  pubtic  -interests.  He  deter- 
mined to  begin  first  with  the  despatch  which  he  had  been 
deciphering.  With  this  view  he  led  Mr.  Percy  to  speak 
of  the  shipwreck,  and  of  M.  de  TourviUe.  Lord  Old- 
borough's  attention  was  immediately  awakened ;  and 
when  Mr.  Falconer  perceived  that  the  regret  for  not 
having  seen  M.  de  Tourville,  and  the  curiosity  to  know 
tjie  nature  of  his  secret  negotiations  had  been  sufficiently 
excited,  the  commissioner  quitted  the  subject,  as  he 
could  go  no  further  while  restrained  by  Mr.  Percy's 
presence.  He  took  the  first  opportunity  of  leaving  the 
room  with  his  lordship's  nephew,  Col.  Hauton,  to  look 
at  some  horses  which  were  to  run  at  the  ensuing  races. 

Left  alone  with  Mr.  Percy,  Lord  Oldborough  looked 
less  reserved,  for  he  plainly  saw,  indeed  Mr.  Percy 
plainly  showed,  that  he  had  nothing  to  ask  from  the 
great  man,  but  that  he  came  only  to  see  his  friend. 

"Mimy  years  since  we  met,  Mr.  Percy,"  said  his 
lordship,  sitting  down  and  placing  his.  chair  for  the  first 
time,  without  considering  whether  his  face  or  his  back 
were  to  the  light.  *'  A  great  many  years  since  we  met, 
Mr.  Percy ;  and  yet  I  should  not  think  so  from  your  ap- 
pearance ;  you  do  not  look  as  if — shall  I  say  it  1 — five- 
and-twenty  years  had  passed  since  that  time.  But  you 
have  been  leading  an  easy  hfe  in  the  country — the  hap- 
piest life  :  I  envy  you."* 

Mr.  Percy,  thinking  that  these  were  words  of  course, 
the  mere  polite  cant  of  a  courtier  to  a  country  gentle- 
man, smiled,  and  replied  that  few  who  were  acquainted 
with  their  different  situations  in  the  world  would 
imagine  that  Mr.  Percy  could  be  an  object  of  envy  to 
Lord  Oldborough,  a  statesman  at  the  summit  of  favour 
and  fortune. 

"Not  the  summit,"  said  Lord  Oldborough,  sighing; 
"  and  if  I  were  even  at  the  summit,  it  is,  you  know,  a 
dangerous  situation.  Fortune's  wheel  never  stands  still 
— the  highest  point  is  therefore  the  most  perilous." 
His  lordship  sighed  again  as  deeply  as  before.  Then 
SM)ke,  or  rather  led  to  the  subject  of  general  politics,  of 
wnich  Mr.  Percy  gave  his  opinions  with  freedom  and 
openness,  yet  without  ever  forgetting  the  respect  due 
to  Lord  Oldborough's  situation.  His  lordship  seemed 
sensible  of  this  attention,  sometimes  nodded,  and  some- 
times smiled,  as  Mr.  Percy  spoke  of  public  men  or 
measures;  but  when  he  expressed  any  sentiment  of 
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patriotism,  or  of  public  virtue,  Lord  Oldborough  took  to 
his  snuff-box,  shook  and  levelled  the  snuff;  and  if  he 
listened,  listened  as  to  words  superfluous  and  irrelevant. 
When  Mr.  Percy  uttered  any  principle  favourable  to  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  or  of  the  people,  his  lordship  would 
take  several  pinches  of  snuff  rapidly,  to  hide  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance ;  if  the  topics  were  con- 
tinued, his  averted  eyes  and  compressed  lips  showed 
disapprobation,  and  the  difficulty  he  felt  in  refraining 
from  reply.  From  reply,  however,  he  did  absolutely 
refrain ;  and  after  a  pause  of  a  few  moments,  with  a 
smile,  in  a  softer  and  lower  voice  than  his  usual  tone, 
he  asked  Mr.  Percy  some  questions  about  his  family, 
and  turned  the  conversation  again  to  domestic  affairs  ; 
expressed  surprise  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Percy's  talents 
should  live  in  such  absolute  retirement,  and  seeming  to 
forget  what  he  had  said  himself  but  half  an  hour  before, 
of  the  pains  and  dangers  of  ambition,  and  all  that  Mr. 
Percy  had  said  of  his  love  of  domestic  life,  appeared 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Percy  would  be  glad  to 
shine  in  public,  if  opportunity  were  not  wanting.  Upon 
this  supposition,  his  lordship  dexterously  pointed  out 
ways  by  which  he  might  distinguish  himself;  threw  out 
assurances  of  his  own  good  wishes,  compliments  to  his 
talents ;  and,  in  short,  sounded  his  heart,  still  expecting 
to  find  corruption  or  ambition  at  the  bottom.  But  none 
was  to  be  found.  Lord  Oldborough  was  convinced  of 
it — and  surprised.  Perhaps  his  esteem  for  Mr.  Percy's 
understanding  fell  some  degrees — he  considered  him  as 
an  eccentric  person,  acting  from  unaccountable  motives ; 
but  still  he  respected  him  as  that  rarest  of  all  things  in 
a  politician's  eye — a  really  honest  independent  man* 
He  believed  also  that  Mr.  Percy  had  some  regard  for 
him ;  and  whatever  portion  it  might  be,  it  was  valuable 
and  extraordinary — for  it  was  disinterested:  besides, 
they  could  never  cross  in  their  objects — and  as  Mr. 
Percy  lived  out  of  the  world,  and  had  no  connexion 
with  any  party,  he  was  a  perfectly  safe  man.  All  these 
thoughts  acted  so  powerfully  upon  Lord  Oldborough, 
that  he  threw  aside  his  reserve,  in  a  manner  which 
would  have  astonished  and  delighted  Mr.  Falconer. 
Mr.  Percy  was  astonished,  but  not  delighted — he  saw  a 
noble  mind  corroded  and  debased  by  ambition — virtuous 
principle,  generous  feeling,  stifled — a  powerful,  capa- 
cious understanding  distorted — a  soul,  once  expatiating 
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and  full  of  high  thoughts,  now  confined  to  a  span-4>en 
down  to  low  concerns — imprisoned  in  the  precincts  of  ^ 
court. 

'^  You  pity  me,^*  said  Lord  Oldborough,  who  seemed 
to  understand  Mr.  Percy^s  thoughts ;  "  you  pity  me — f 
pity  myself.    But  such  is  ambition,  and  I  cannot  liTO 
without  it— once  and  always  its  slave." 

**  A  pevson  of  such  a  strong  mind  as  Lord  Oldborou^^ 
could  emancipate  himself  from  any  slavery— «ven  that 
of  habit.'' 

**  Yes,  if  he  wished  to  break  through  it — but  he  does 
not," 

"  Can  he  have  utterly — " 

"  Lost  his  taste  for  freedom  ?  you  would  say.  Yea — 
utterly.  I  see  you  pitv  me,"  said  his  lordship  with  a 
bitter  smile;  "and,"  added  he,  rising  poudly,  "I  am 
unused  to  be  pitied,  and  I  am  awkward,  1  fear,  under  the 
obligation."  Resuming  his  friendly  aspect,  however,  in 
a  moment  or  two,  he  foUowed  Mr.  Percy,  who  had 
turned  to  examine  a  fine  picture." 

"  Yes ;  a  Correggio.  You  are  not  aware,  my  dear  air," 
continued  he,  "that  between  the  youth  you  knew  at 
Paris,  and  the  man  who  has  now  the  honour  to  speak  to 
you,  there  is  nothing  in  common — absolutely  nothings 
except  regard  for  Mr.  Percy.  You  had  always  great 
knowledge  of  character,  I  remember ;  but  with  respect 
to  my  own,  you  will  recollect,  that  I  have  the  advantage 
of  possessing  la  carte  du  pays.  You  are  grown  quite  a 
philosopher,  I  find ;  and  so  am  I,  in  my  own  way.  In 
short,  to  put  the  question  between  us  at  rest  for  ever, 
there  is  nothing  lefi  for  me  in  life  fmt  amhitian.  Now  let 
us  ffo  to  Correflrgio,  or  what  you  please." 

Mr.  Percy  followed  his  lordship's  lead  immediately  to 
Italy,  to  France,  to  Paris,  and  talking  over  old  times  and 
youthful  days,  the  conversation  grew  gay  and  familiar. 
Lord  Oldborough  seemed  enlivened  and  pleased,  and 
yet,  as  if  it  was  a  reminiscence  of  a  former  state  of 
existence,  he  often  repeated,  "  Ah !  those  were  young 
days — very  yoiug :  I  was  a  boy  then— quite  a  boy."  M 
last  Mr.  Percy  touched  upon  love  and  women,  and,  by 
accident,  mentioned  an  Italian  lady  whom  they  had 
known  abroad.  A  flash  of  pale  anger,  almost  of  phrensy, 
passed  across  Lord  Oldborough's  countenance :  he 
turned  short,  darted  full  on  Mr.  Percy  a  penetrating, 
imperious,  interrogative  look.    Answered  by  the  ini»> 
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-eence,  the  steady  openness  of  Mr.  Peicy^s  eovrntenaace. 
Lord  Oldborougrh  grew  red  instantly,  and,  conscioas  of 
his  unusual  change  of  colour,  stood  actually  abashed. 
A  moment  afterward,  commanding  his  agitation,  he 
forced  his  whole  i)erson  to  an  air  of  tranqnilHty — took 
up  the  red-book,  which  lay  upon  his  table — ^walked  de- 
liberately to  a  window,  and,  looking  earnestly  through 
his  glass,  asked  if  Mr.  Percy  could  recollect  who  was 
member  for  some  borough  in  the  neighbourhood  ?  The 
conversation  after  this  languished;  and  though  iomc 
efforts  were  made,  it  never  recovered  the  tone  of  ease 
and  confidence.  Both  parties  felt  reheved  from  an  in^ 
definable  sort  of  constraint  by  the  return  of  the  other 
gentlemen.  Mr.  Falconer  begged  Mr,  Percy  to  go  aad 
took  at  a  carriage  of  a  new  construction,  which  the 
colonel  had  just  brought  from  town;  and  the  colonel 
accompanjrin^  Mr.  Percy,  the  stage  was  thos  loft  clear 
for  the  commissioner  to  open  his  business  aboot  M.  de 
Tourville's  packet.  He  did  it  with  so  arach  addroM, 
and  with  so  little  circumlocution,  that  Lord  Oldborongfa 
immediately  comprehended  how  impofrtant  the  papere 
might  be  to  him,  and  how  necessary  it  was  to  secure 
the  decipherer.  When  Mr.  Percy  retomed,  he  found 
the  commissioner  and  his  lordship  in  earnest  and  seem- 
ingly confidential  conversation.  Both  Bfr.  Falconer  and 
Mr.  Percy  w^e  now  pressed  to  stay  to  dine  and  to  deep 
at  Clermont-park ;  an  invitation  which  Mr.  Percy  de- 
clined, but  which  the  commissioner  accepted. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  company  who  had  dined  at 
Clermont-paric  were  settled  to  cards  and  music.  Lord 
Oldborougn,  after  walking  up  and  down  the  room  with 
the  commissioner  in  silence  for  some  minutes,  retired 
with  him  into  his  study,  rang,  and  gave  orders  that  they 
should  not  be  interrupted  on  any  account  till  supper. 
The  servant  informed  his  lordship  that  such  and  such 
.persons,  whom  he  had  appointed,  were  waiting.  "I 
cannot  possibly  see  them  till  to-morrow,^^  naming  the 
hour.  The  servant  laid  on  the  table  before  his  lordship 
a  huge  parcel  of  letters.  Lord  Oldborouffh,  with  an  air 
of  repressed  impatience,  bade  the  man  send  his  secretary, 
Mr.  brakelow, — looked  over  the  letters,  wrote  with  a 

gencil,  and  vrith  great  despatch,  a  few  words  <m  the 
ack  of  each — met  Mr.  Drakelow  as  he  entered  the 
room — put  the  unfolded  letters  all  tog^er  into  hit 
Vol.  XIV;  ^9 
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hands — "  The  answers  on  the  back — to  be  made  out  in 
form-^ready  for  signature  at  six  to-morrow." 

•*  Yes,  my  lord.     May  I  ask — " 

"Ask  nothing,  sir,  if  you  please — I  am  busy— you 
have  your  directions." 

Mr.  Drakelow  bowed  submissive,  and  made  his  exit 
with  great  celerity. 

"  Now  to  our  business,  my  dear  sir,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, seating  himself  at  the  table  with  Mr.  Falconer,  who 
immediately  produced  M.  de  Tourville's  papers. 

It  is  not  at  this  period  of  our  story  necessary  to  state 
precisely  their  contents;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
they  opened  to  Lord  Oldborough  a  scene  of  diplomatic 
treachery  abroad,  and  of  ungrateful  duplicity  at  home. 
From  some  of  the  intercepted  letters  he  discovered  that 
certain  of  his  colleagues,  who  appeared  to  be  acting 
along  with  him  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  were  secretly 
combined  against  him ;  and  were  carrymg  on  an  under- 
plot, to  deprive  him  at  once  of  popularity,  favour,  place, 
and  power.  The  strength,  firmness,  hardness  of  mind, 
which  Lord  Oldborough  exhibited  at  the  moment  of  this 
discovery,  perfectly  amazed  Mr.  Falconer.  His  lordship 
gave  no  sign  of  astonishment,  uttered  no  indignant  ex- 
clamation, nor  betrayed  any  symptoms  of  alarm ;  but  he 
listened  with  motionless  attention,  when  Mr.  Falconer 
from  time  to  time  interrupted  his  reading,  and  put  him- 
self to  gre?Lt  expense  of  face  and  lungs  to  express  his 
abhorrence  of  "  such  inconceivable  treachery."  Lord 
Oldborough  maintained  an  absolute  silence,  and  waiting 
till  the  commissioner  had  exhausted  himself  in  invective, 
would  point  with  his  pencil  to  the  line  in  the  paper  where 
he  had  left  off,  and  calmly  say,  "  Have  the  goodness  tv 
go  on — Let  us  proceed,  sir,  if  you  please." 

The  commissioner  went  on  till  he  catme  to  the  most 
important  and  interesting  point,  and  then  glancing  his 
eye  on  his  intended  patron^s  profile,  which  was  towards 
him,  he  suddenly  stopped.  Lord  Oldborough,  raising 
his  head  from  the  hand  on  which  it  leaned,  turned  his 
full  front  face  upon  Mr.  Falconer. 

"  Let  me  hear  the  whole,  if  you  please,  sir.  To  form 
a  judgment  upon  any  business,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  whole  before  us.  You  need  not  fear  to  shock  my 
feelings,  sir.  I  wish  always  to  see  men  and  things  as 
they  are."  Mr.  Falconer  still  hesitating,  and  turning 
over  the  leaves—**  As  my  friend  in  this  business,  Mr, 
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Falconer,**  continued  his  lordship,  '*  yon  will  comprehend 
that  the  essential  point  is  to  put  me  as  soon  as  possible 
in  possession  of  tne  facts — tnen  I  can  decide  and  act. 
If  it  will  not  fatigue  you  too  much,  I  wish  to  go  through 
these  papers  before  1  sleep." 

**  Fatigue !  O  my  lord,  I  am  not  in  the  least — cannot 
be  fatigued.  But  the  fact  is,  I  cannot  go  on ;  for  the 
next  pages  I  have  not  yet  deciphered — the  cipher 
changes  here." 

Lord  Oldborough  looked  much  disappointed  and  pro- 
Yoked;  but,  after  a  few  minutes'  pause,  calmly  said, 
**  "What  time  will  it  take,  sir,  to  decipher  the  remainder!'' 

The  commissioner  protested  \i*^  did  not  know — could 
not  form  an  idea — he  and  his  son  had  spent  many  hours 
of  intense  labour  on  the  first  papers  before  he  could 
make  out  the  first  cipher — now  this  was  a  new  one, 
probably  more  difficult,  and  whether  he  could  make  it 
out  at  all,  or  in  what  time,  he  was  utterly  unable  to  say. 
Lord  Oldborough  replied,  "  Let  us  understand  one 
another  at  once,  Commissioner  Falconer,  if  you  please. 
My  maxim,  and  the  maxim  of  every  man  in  pubbc  life, 
is,  or  ought  to  be — Serve  me,  and  I  will  serve  you.  1 
have  no  pretensions  to  Mr.  Falconer's  friendship  on  any 
other  grounds,  I  am  sensible ;  nor  on  any  other  terms 
can  he  have  a  claim  to  whatever  power  of  patronage  I 
possess.  But  I  neither  serve  nor  will  be  served  by 
halves :  my  first  object  is  to  make  myself  master,  as 
soon  as  possible,  of  tlie  contents  of  the  papers  in  your 
hands;  my  next  to  secure  your  inviolable  secrecy  on 
the  whole  transaction." 

The  commissioner  was  going  to  make  vows  of  secrecir 
and  protestations  of  zeal,  but  Lord  Oldborough  cut  aU 
that  short  with  "  Of  course— of  course,"  pronounced  in 
the  driest  accent,  and  went  on  with,  "  Now,  sir,  you 
know  my  object^  will  you  do  me  the  honour  to  state 
yours  ?  You  will  excuse  my  abruptness — time  in  som6 
circumstances  is  every  thing.  Do  me  and  yourself  the 
justice  to  say  at  once  what  return  I  can  make  for  the 
service  you  have  done  or  may  do  me  and  government." 

**  My  only  hesitation  in  speaking,  mv  lord,  was—" 

'*  Have  no  hesitation  in  speaking,  I  beseech  you,  sir." 

/  beseech,  in  tone,  was  in  effect,  /  command  you,  sir ; 
— and  Mr.  Falconer,  under  the  influence  of  an  imperious 
and  superior  mind,  came  at  once  to  that  point  wnich  h^ 
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had  not  intended  to  come  to  for  a  month,  or  to  approadi 
till  after  infinite  precaution  and  circumlocution. 

'*  My  object  is  to  push  my  son  Cunningham  in  the 
diplomatic  line,  my  lord — ^and  I  wish  to  make  him  one 
of  your  secretaries." 

The  commissioner  stopped  short,  astonished  to  find 
that  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  had  absolutely  passed 
his  lips,  and  in  such  plain  words ;  but  they  could  not  be 
recalled;  he  gasped  for  breath — and  began  an  apolo- 
etical  sentence  about  poor  Mr.  Drakelow,  whom  he 
should  be  sorry  to  injure  or  displace. 

'*  Never  mind  that  now — time  enoujg^h  to  think  of 
Drakelow,"  said  Lord  Oldbojough,  walking  up  and  down 
the  room — then  stopping  short,  "  I  must  see  your  son, 
sir." 

•*  I  will  bring  him  here  to-morrow,  if  your  lordship 
pleases." 

"  As  soon  as  possible !  But  he  can  come  surely  with- 
out your  going  for  him — ^write  and  beg  that  we  may  see 
him  at  breakfast — at  nine,  if  you  please." 

The  letter  was  written,  and  de^atched  immediately. 
Lord  Oldborough,  while  the  commissioner  was  writing, 
noted  down  the  heads  of  what  he  had  learned  from  M. 
de  TourviUe^s  packet:  then  locked  up  those  of  the  papers 
which  had  been  deciphered,  put  the  others  into  Mr.  Fal- 
coner's charge,  and  recommended  it  to  him  to  use  aU 
possible  despatch  in  deciphering  the  remainder.  The 
commissioner  declared  he  would  sit  up  all  night  at  the 
task ;  this  did  not  appear  to  be  more  than  was  expected. 
His  lordship  rang,  and  ordered  candles  in  Mr.  Falconer's 
room,  then  returned  to  the  company  in  the  saloon,  with- 
out saying  another  word.  None  could  guess  by  hi^ 
countenance  or  deportment  that  any  unusual  circum- 
stance had  happened,  or  that  his  mind  was  in  the  least 
perturbed.  Mrs.  Drakelow  thought  he  was  wholly 
absorbed  in  a  rubber  of  whist,  and  Miss  Drakelow  at 
the  same  time  was  persuaded  that  he  was  hstening  to 
her  music. 

Punctual  to  the  appointed  hour — for  ambition  is  as 
punctual  to  appointments  as  love — ^Mr.  Cunningham 
Falconer  made  his  appearance  at  nine,  and  was  pre- 
sented by  his  father  to  Lord  Oldborough,  who  received 
him,  not  with  any  show  of  gracious  kindness,  but  as  one 
Who  had  been  forced  upon  him  by  circumstances,  and 
whom,  for  valuable  considerations,  he  had  bargained  to 


take  into  his  service.  To  try  the  young  diplomatist's 
talents,  Lord  Oldborough  led  him  first  to  speak  on  th^ 
subject  of  the  Tourville  papers,  then  urged  him  on  to 
the  affairs  of  Grermany,  ana  the  general  interests  and 
policy  of  the  different  courts  of  Europe.  Trembling, 
and  in  agony  for  his  son,  the  commissioner  stood  aware 
of  the  danger  of  the  youth's  venturing  out  of  his  depUi, 
aware  also  of  the  danger  of  showing  that  he  dared  not 
venture,  and  incapable  of  deciding  between  these  equal 
fears :  but  soon  he  was  reassured  by  the  calmness  of  his 
eon.  Cunningham,  who  had  not  so  much  information 
or  capacity,  but  who  had  less  sensibility  than  his  father, 
often  succeeded  where  his  father's  timidity  prognosti- 
cated failure.  Indeed,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  care 
which  the  young  diplomatist  took  not  to  commit  himself, 
the  dexterity  with  which  he  '*  helped  himself  by  counte- 
nance and  gesture,'^  and  "  was  judicious  by  signs,"  proved 
that  he  was  well  skilled  in  all  those  arts  of  seeming  wise, 
which  have  been  so  well  noted  for  use  by  "  the  greatest, 
wisest,  meanest  of  mankind."  Young  though  he  was, 
Cunningham  was  quite  sufficiently  slow,  circumspect, 
and  solemn  to  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  those  whom 
Bacon  calls  formalists,  "  who  do  nothing,  or  little,  very 
solemnly, — ^who  seem  always  to  keep  back  somewhat ; 
and  when  they  know  within  themselves  they  speak  of 
what  they  do  not  know,  would,  nevertheless,  seem 
to  others  to  know  that  of  which  they  may  not  well 
speak." 

Lord  Oldborough  listened  to  whatever  he  said,  and 
marked  all  that  he  did  not  say  with  an  air  of  attentive 
composure,  which,  as  Mr.  Falconer  thought,  augured 
well  for  his  son;  but  now  and  then  there  was,  for 
scarcely  a  definable  portion  of  time,  an  expression  of 
humour  in  his  lordship's  eye,  a  sarcastic  smile,  which 
escaped  the  commissioner's  observation,  and  which, 
even  if  he  had  observed,  he  could  not,  with  his  limited 
knowledge  of  Lord  Oldborough's  character,  have  rightly 
iiiterpreted.  If  his  lordship  had  expressed  his  thoughts, 
perhaps  they  might  have  been,  though  in  words  less 
quaint,  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  philosophic 
statesman  who  says,  "  It  is  a  ridiculous  thing,  and  fit 
for  a  satire  to  persons  of  judgment,  to  see  what  shifts 
these  formalists  have,  and  what  prospectives  to  make 
superncies  to  seem  body  that  hath  depth  and  bulk." 

but  Lord  Oldborough  philosophizing,  and  Lord  Old* 


borough  acting,  were  two  different  people.  His  per- 
t;eption  of  the  ridicide  of  the  young  secretary's  solem- 
nity, and  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  information  and 
capacity,  made  no  alteration  in  the  minister's  determi- 
nation. The  question  was,  not  whether  the  individual 
was  fit  for  this  place,  oY  that  employment,  but  whether 
it  was  expedient  he  should  have  it  for  the  security  of 
political  power.  Waiving  all  delicacy,  Lord  Oldborough 
now,  as  in  most  other  cases,  made  it  his  chief  object  to 
be  understood  and  obeyed ;  therefore  he  applied  directly 
to  the  universal  motive,  and  spoke  the  universal  language 
of  interest. 

"  Mr.  Falconer,"  said  he,  "  if  you  put  me  in  possession 
of  the  remainder  of  M .  de  Tourville's  papers  this  night, 
I  will  to-morrow  morning  put  this  young  gentleman  into 
the  hands  of  my  present  secretary,  Mr.  Drakelow,  who 
will  prepare  him  for  the  situation  you  desire.  Mr. 
Drakelow  himself  will,  probably,  soon  leave  me,  to  be 
employed  more  advantageously  for  his  majesty's  service, 
in  some  other  manner." 

The  decipherers,  father  and  son,  shut  themselves  up 
directly,  and  set  to  work  with  all  imaginable  zeal.     The 
whole  packet  was  nearly  expounded  before  night,  and 
the  next  morning  Lord  Oldborough  performed  his  part 
of  the  agreement.     He  sent  for  Mr.  Drakelow,.  and  said, 
"  Mr.  Drakelow,  I  beg  that,  upon  your  return  to  town, 
you  will  be  so  good  as  to  take  this  young  gentleman, 
Mr.  Cunningham  Falconer,  to  your  office.    Endeavour 
to  prepare  him  to  supply  your  place  with  me  whenever 
it  may  be  proper  for  his  majesty's  service,  and  for  your 
interest,  to  send  you  to  Constantinople,  or  elsewhere." 
Mr.  Drakelow,  though  infinitely  surprised   and  dis- 
pleased, bowed  all  sutoission.     Nothing  else  he  knew 
was  to  be  done  with  Lord  Oldborough.     His  lordship, 
as  soon  as  his  secretary  had  left  the  room,  turned  to 
Cunningham,  and  said,   "  You  will  not  mention  any 
thing  concerning  M.  de  TourviUe's  intercepted  papers 
to  Mr.  Drakelow,  or  to  any  other  person.     Afifairs  call 
me  to  town  immediately :  to-morrow  morning,  at  six,  I 
set  off.    You  will,  if  you  please,  sir,  be  ready  to  accom- 
pany me.     I  will  not  detain  you  longer  from  any  prepa- 
rations you  may  have  to  make  for  your  journey." 

No  sooner  had  the  father  and  son  quitted  Lord  Old- 
borough's  presence  than  Mr.  Falconer  exclaimed  with 
exultation,  *'  I  long  to  see  our  good  cousin  Percy,  that  I 
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may  tell  him  how  I  have  provided  already  for  one  of  my 

sons." 

"But  remember,  sir,"  said  Cwmingham,  "that  Bfr. 
Percy  is  to  know  nothing  of  the  Tourville  i»cket." 

"  To  be  sure  not,"  said  Mr.  Falconer ;  "  he  is  to  know 
nothing  of  the  means,  he  is  to  see  only  the  end — ^the 
successful  end.  Ha !  cousin  Percy,  I  think  we  know 
rathet  better  than  you  do  how  to  make  something  of 
every  thing— even  of  a  shipwreck." 

"To  prevent  his  having  any  suspicions,"  continued 
Cunningham,  "  it  will  be  best  to  give  Mr.  Percy  some 
probable  reason  for  Lord  Oldborough^s  taking  to  its  ao 
suddenly.  It  will  be  well  to  hint  that  you  have  oppor^ 
tunities  of  obliging  about  the  borough,  or  about  the 
address  at  the  county  meeting,  or — " 

"No,  no;  no  particulars;  never  go  to  particulars," 
said  old  Falconer ,  "  stick  to  generals,  and  you  are  safe. 
Say,  in  general,  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  obhging 
government.  Percy  is  not  curious,  especially  about 
jobbing.  He  will  ask  no  questions ;  or,  if  he  should,  I 
can  easily  put  him  upon  a  wrong  scent.  Now,  Cunning- 
ham, listen  to  me  :  I  have  done  my  best,  and  have  pushed 
you  into  a  fine  situation :  but  remember,  you  cannot  get 
on  in  the  diplomatic  hne  without  a  certain  degree  of 
diplomatic  information.  I  have  pointed  this  out  to  you 
often ;  you  have  neglected  to  make  yourself  master  of 
these  things,  and,  for  want  of  them  in  office,  you  will 
come,  I  fear,  some  day  or  other,  to  shame." 

"  Do  not  be  afraid  of  that — no  danger  of  my  coming 
to  shame  any  more  than  a  thousand  other  people  in  office, 
who  never  trouble  themselves  about  diplomatic  informa- 
tion, and  all  that.  There  is  always  some  clerk  who 
knows  the  forms,  and  with  those,  and  looking  for  what 
one  Wants  upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion  in  books  and 
pamphlets,  and  so  forth,  one  may  go  on  very  well — ^if 
one  does  but  know  how  to  keep  one's  own  counsel. 
You  see  I  got  through  with  Lord  Oldborough  to-day—" 
"  Ay— but  I  assure  you  I  trembled  for  you,  and  I  oouW 
have  squeezed  myself  into  an  auger-hole  once,  when  you 
blundered  about  that  treaty  of  which  I  knew  that  you 
knew  nothing." 

"  O  sir,  I  assure  you  1  had  turned  over  the  leaves.  I 
was  correct  enough  as  to  the  dates;  and,  suppose  I 
blundered,  as  my  brother  Buckhurst  says,  half  the  world 
never  know  what  they  are  saying,  and  the  other  half 
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Bever  find  it  out.  Why,  sir,  you  were  telling  me  the 
other  night  such  a  blunder  of  Prince  Potemkin*s — '' 

^'  Very  true,'*  interrupted  the  commissioner ;  "  but  yon 
are  not  Prince  Potemkin,  nor  yet  a  prime  minister ;  if 
you  were,  no  matter  how  little  you  knew — ^you  might 
get  other  people  to  supply  your  deficiencies.  But  now, 
in  your  place,  and  in  the  course  of  making  your  wav 
iq)ward8,  you  will  be  called  upon  to  si^[>ply  outers  with 
tne  information  they  may  want.  And  you  know  I  shall 
not  be  always  at  your  elbow;  therefore  I  really  am 
afraid—'' 

"  Dear  sir,  fear  nothing,"  said  Cunningham :  **  I  shaQ 
do  as  well  as  others  do— the  greatest  d&culty  is  over. 
I  have  taken  the  first  step,  and  it  has  cost  notlungJ' 

"Well,  get  OTLy  my  boy — ^honestly,  if  you  caub— but 
get  on." 


CHAPTER  m. 

With  the  true  genius  of  a  political  castle-builder,  Mr. 
Falconer  began  to  add  story  after  story  to  the  edifice^ 
of  which  he  had  thus  promptly  and  successfiillylaid  the 
foundation.  Having  by  a  lucky  hit  provided  foi-  one  of 
his  sons,  that  is  to  say,  put  him  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
provided  for,  the  industrious  father  began  to  form  plans 
for  the  advancement  of  his  other  two  sons,  Buckhurst 
and  John :  Buckhurst  was  destined  by  his  father  for  the 
church  ;  John  for  the  army.  The  commissioner,  not- 
withstanding he  had  been  closeted  for  some  hours  with 
Lord  Oldborough,  and  notwithstanding  his  son  Cunning- 
ham was  to  be  one  of  his  lordship's  secretaries,  was  well 
aware  that  httle  or  no  progress  had  been  made  in  Lord 
Oldborough's  real  favour  or  confidence.  Mr.  Falconer 
knew  that  he  had  been  literally  paid  by  the  job,  that  he 
was  considered  and  treated  accordingly ;  yet,  upon  the 
whole,  he  was  well  pleased  that  it  should  be  so,  for  he 
foresaw  the  possibQity  of  his  doing  for  his  lordship  many 
more  jobs,  public  and  private.  He  lost  no  time  in  pre- 
paring for  the  continuity  of  his  secret  services,  and  in 
creating  a  poUtical  necessity  for  his  being  employed  in; 
luturey  m  a  manner  that  might  ensure  the  advancement 
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of  the  rest  of  his  family.  In  the  first  place,  he  knew 
that  Lord  OUborougii  was  desirous,  for  tne  enlargement 
of  the  grounds  at  Clermont-park,  to  purchase  certain 
adjoining  lands,  which,  from  some  ancient  pique,  ihe 
owner  was  unwilling  to  sell.  The  proprietor  was  a 
tenant  of  Mr.  Falconer's :  he  undertooK  to  negotiate  the 
business,  and  to  use  his  influence  to  bring  his  tenant  to 
reason.  This  offer,  made  through  Cunningham,  was 
accepted  by  Lord  Oldborough,  and  the  negotiation  led 
to  fresh  communications.  There  was  soon  to  be  a 
county  meeting,  and  an  address  was  to  be  procured  in 
favour  of  certam  measures  of  government,  which  it  was 
expected  would  be  violently  opposed.  In  the  commis- 
sioner's letters  to  his  son,  the  private  secretary,  he  could 
say  and  suggest  whatever  he  pleased ;  he  pointed  out 
the  gentlemen  of  the  county  who  ought  to  be  conciliated, 
and  he  offered  his  services  to  represent  things  properly 
to  some  with  whom  he  was  intimate.  The  sheriff  and 
the  under-sheriff  also  should  know,  without  being  in- 
formed directly  from  ministry,  what  course  in  conduct- 
ing the  meeting  would  be  agreeable  in  a  certain  quarter 
— who  so  proper  to  say  and  do  all  that  might  be  expe- 
dient as  Mr.  Falconer,  who  was  on  the  spot,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  county  ?  The  commissioner  was 
informed  by  the  private  secretary,  that  his  services 
would  be  acceptable.  There  happened  also,  at  this  time, 
to  be  some  disputes  and  grievances  in  that  part  of  the 
country  about  tax-gatherers.  Mr.  Falconer  hinted,  that 
he  could  soften  and  accommodate  matters,  if  he  were 
empowered  to  do  so— and  he  was  so  empowered.  Be- 
sides all  this,. there  was  a  borough  in  that  county  in 
which  the  interest  of  government  had  been  declinmg ; 
attempts  were  made  to  open  the  boroughr-Mr.  Falconer 
could  be  of  use  in  keeping  it  clo^e — and  he  was  commis* 
sioned  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  in  this  business. 
In  a  short  time  Mr.  F^coner  was  acting  on  all  these 
points  as  an  agent  and  partisan  of  Lord  01dborough*s. 
But  there  was  one  thing  which  made  him  uneasy ;  he 
was  acting  here,  as  in  many  former  instances,  merely 
upon  vague  hopes  of  future  reward. 

While  his  mind  was  full  of  these  thoughts,  a  new 
prospect  of  advantage  opened  to  him  in  another  direct 
tion.  Colonel  Hauton,  Lord  Oldborough's  nephew, 
staid  during  his  uncle's  absence  at  Clermont-park,  to 
be  in  readiness  for  the  races,  which,  this  year,  were 
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expected  to  be  uncommonly  fine.  Backhurst  Falconer 
had  been  at  school  and  at  the  nnnrerBity  with  the  colonel, 
and  had  freauently  helped  him  in  his  Latin  exercises. 
The  colonel  having^  been  always  deficient  in  scholarship, 
he  had  eariy  contracted  an  aversion  to  literature,  which 
at  last  amounted  to  an  antipathy  even  to  the  very  sight 
of  books,  in  conse(]^uence,  perhaps,  of  his  uncle's  ardent 
and  precipitate  desire  to  make  him  apply  to  them  while 
his  head  was  full  of  tops  and  balls^  kites  and  ponies. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Commissioner  Falconer  thought  his 
son  Buckhurst  might  profit  by  his  school  friendship, 
and  might  now  renew  and  improve  the  connexion. 
Accordingly  Buckhurst  waited  upon  the  colonel, — was 
immediately  recojp^ised,  and  received  with  promising 
demonstrations  of  joy. 

It  would  be  difficult,  indeed  impossible,  to  describe 
Colonel  Hauton,  so  as  to  distinguish  him  from  a  thou- 
sand other  young^  men  of  the  same  class,  except,  per- 
haps, that  he  might  be  characterized  by  having  more 
exclusive  and  inveterate  selfishness.    Yet  this  was  so 
far  from  appearing  or  being  suspected  on  a  first  ac- 
quaintance, that  he  was  generally  thought  a  sociable, 
good-natured  fellow.     It  was  his  absolute  dependence 
upon  others  for  daily  amusement  and  ideas,  or,  rather, 
for  knowing  what  to  do  with  himself,  that  gave  him 
this  semblance  of  being-  sociable;  the  total  want  of 
proper  pride  and  dignity  in  his  whole  deportment,  a 
certain  slang  and  familiarity  of  tone,  gave  superficial 
observers  the  notion  that  he  was  good-natured.     It  was 
Colonel  Hauton's  great  ambition  to  look  like  his  own 
coachman ;  he  succeeded  only  so  far  as  to  look  like  his 
groom :  but  though  he  kept  company  with  jockeys  and 
coachmen,  grooms  and  stable-boys,  yet  not  the  stifTest, 
haughtiest  flat-backed  don  of  Spain,  in  Spain's  proudest 
days,  could  be  more  completely  aristocratic  in  his  prin- 
ciples or  more  despotic  m  his  habits.     This  could  not 
break  out  to  his  equals,  and  his  equals  cared  little  how 
he  treated  his  inferiors.    His  present  pleasure,  or  rather 
his  present  business,  for  no  man  made  more  a  business 
of  pleasure  than  Colonel  Hauton,  was  the  turf.    Buck- 
burst  Falconer  could  not  here  assist  him  as  much  as  in 
making  Latin  verses — ^but  he  could  admire  and  sympa- 
thize ;  and  the  colonel,  proud  of  being  now  the  superior, 
proud  of  his  knowing  style  and  his  capital  stud,  enjoyed 
Buckhurst's  company  particularly,  pressed  him  to  stav 
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at  Clermont-park,  and  to  accompany  him  to  the  races. 
There  was  to  be  2i  famous  match  between  Colonel  Han- 
ton*8  Hi^h-blood  and  Sqii|re  Burton's  Wildfire ;  and  the 
preparations  of  the  horses  and  of  their  riders  occapied 
the  intervening  days.    With  all  imaginable  care,  anx- 
iety, and  solemnity,  these  important  preparations  were 
conducted.    At  stated  hours,  Colonel  Hanton,  and  with 
him  Buckhurst,  went  to  see  High-blood  rubbed  down, 
and  fed,  and  watered,  and  exercised,  and  minuted,  and 
rubbed  down,  and  littered.    Next  to  the  horse,  the  rider, 
Jack  Giles,  was  to  be  attended  to  with  the  greatest  so- 
licitude ;   he  was  to   be  weighed — ^and  starved — and 
watched — and    drammed — and   sweated — and   weighed 
again — and  so  on  in  daily  succession ;  and,  harder  still, 
through  this  whole  course  he  was  to  be  kept  in  humour: 
''  None  that  ever  sarved  man  or  beast,"  as  the  stable-bey 
declared,  "  ever  worked  harder  for  their  bread  than  his 
master  and  master^s  companion  did  this  week  for  their 
pleasure."    At  last  the  great,  the  important  day  arrived, 
and  Jack  Giles  was  weighed  for  the  last  time  in  public, 
and  so  was  Tom  Hand,  ^uire  Burtou^s  rider — and  High- 
blood  and  Wildfire  were  brought  out;  and  the  spec- 
tators, assembled  in  the  stand,  and  about  the  scales, 
were  aJl  impatience,  especially  those  who  had  betted  on 
either  of  the  horses.    And,  ^ow,  Hauton ! — Now,  Bur- 
ton !--Now,  High-blood  I — Now,  Wildfire ! — Now,  Jack 
Giles ! — and — Now,  Tom  Hand !  resounded  on  all  sides; 
The  gentlemen  on  the  race-ground  were  all  on  tiptoe  in 
their  stirrups.    The  ladies  in  the  stand  stretched  their 
necks  of  snow,  and  nobody  looked  at  them.    Two  men 
were  run  over,  and  nobody  took  them  up.    Two  ladies 
fainted,  and  two  gentlemen  betted  across  them.    This 
was  no  time  for  nice  observances — Jack  Gileses  spirit 
began  to  flag — and  Tom  Hand's  judgment  to  t^ — High- 
blood,  on  the  full  stretch,  was  within  view  ol  the  win- 
ning post,  when  Wildfire,  quite  in  wind,  was  put  to  his 
speed  by  the  judicious  Tom  Hand— he  sprang  forward, 
came   up  with  High-blood-^passed  him — Jack  Giles 
strove  in  vain  to  regain  his  ground — High-blood  was 
blown,  beyond  the  power  of  whip  or  spur — Wildfire 
reached  the  post,  and  Squire  Burton  won  the  match 
hollow. 

His  friends  congratulated  him  and  themselves  loudly, 
and  extolled  Tom  Hand  and  Wildfire  to  the  skies.  In 
the  moment  oi  disappointment,  Colonel  Hauton,  out  of 


lumioar,  said  aonetbinff  that  implied  a  sospickiii  ofm* 
ikimeM  oq  the  part  of  Burton  or  Tom  Haiid,  which  the 
honest  squire  could  not  brool  either  for  self  or  rider. 
He  swore  that  his  Tom  Hand  was  as  honest  a  feUow  as 
any  in  England,  and  he  would  back  him  for  such.  The 
colonel,  depending  on  his  own  and  his  uncle's  hnpovt- 
ance,  on  his  party  and  his  flatterers,  treated  the  squire 
with  some  oi  the  haughtiness  of  rank,  which  the  squire 
retorted  with  some  rustic  English  humour.  The  colo- 
nel, who  had  not  wit  at  will  to  put  down  his  antagonist, 
became  still  more  provoked  to  see  that  such  a  low-bora 
fellow  as  the  sooire  should  and  could  laugh,  and  make 
ethers  lau^h.  For  the  lack  of  wit  the  colonel  had  re- 
course to  msolence,  and  went  on  from  one  impertinence 
to  another,  till  the  squire,  enraged,  declared  that  he 
would  not  be  browbeat  by  any  lord's  nephew  or  jacka- 
Bapes  colonel  that  ever  wore  a  head ;  and  as  he  spoke* 
tremendous  in  his  ire.  Squire  Burton  brandished  high  the 
British  horsewhip.  At  this  critical  moment,  as  it  has 
been  asserted  by  some  of  the  bystanders,  the  colonel 
mudled,  and  backed  a  few  paces ;  but  others  pretend  that 
Buckhurst  Falconer  pushed  before  him.  It  is  certain 
that  Buckhurst  stopped  the  blow — ^wrested  the  horse- 
whip fVom  the  squire — was  challenged  by  him  on  the  spot 
--accepted  the  challenge — fought  the  squire— tciii^ 
him — ^appeared  on  the  race-ground  afterward,  and  was 
admired  by  the  ladies  in  public,  and  by  his  father  in  pri- 
vate, who  looked  upon  the  duel  and  horsewhipping, 
ih)m  which  he  thus  saved  his  patron's  nephew,  as  the 
most  fortunate  circumstance  that  could  have  happened 
to  his  son  upon  his  entrance  into  life. 

"  Such  an  advantage  as  this  gives  us  such  a  claim 
upon  the  colonel — and,  indeed,  upon  the  whole  family. 
Lord  Oldborough,  having  no  children  of  his  own,  looks 
to  the  nephew  as  his  heir ;  and  though  he  may  be  vexed 
now  and  then  by  the  colonel's  extravagance,  and  angry 
that  he  could  not  give  this  nephew  more  of  a  pohticu 
turn,  yet,  such  as  he  is,  depend  upon  it  he  can  do  what 
he  pleases  with  Lord  Oldborough.  Whoever  has  the 
nephew's  ear  has  the  uncle's  heart ;  or  I  should  say, 
whoever  has  the  nephew's  heart,  has  the  uncle*s  ear^ 

*'  Mayn't  we  as  well  put  hearts  out  of  the  question  on 
all  sides,  sir?"  said  Buckhurst. 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  his  father,  laughing,  «*  pro* 
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Tided  we  donH  put  a  good  hiiag  oul  of  the  question  on 

our  side." 

Buckhurst  looked  averse,  and  said  he  did  not  know 
there  was  any  such  thing  in  question. 

**  No !"  said  his  father :  '*  was  it  then  from  the  pure 
and  abstract  love  of  being  hdVsewhipped,  or  shot  at, 
that  you  took  this  auarrel  off  his  hands  V^ 

'*  Faith !  I  did  it  from  spirit,  pure  spirit,"  said  Buck** 
hurst :  "  I  could  not  stand  oy,  and  see  one  who  had  been 
my  schoolfellow  horsewhipped — no,  damn  it,  if  he  did 
not  stand  by  himself,  yet  I  could  not  but  stand  by  kim^ 
tor  you  know  I  was  there  as  one  of  his  party — and  as 
1  backed  his  bets  on  High-blood,  I  could  do  no  less  than 
back  his  cause  altogether. — Oh !  I  could  not  stand  by 
and  see  a  chum  of  my  own  horsewhi[^d." 

"  Well,  that  was  8^1  very  spirited  and  generous ;  but 
now,  as  you  are  something  too  old  for  mere  schoolboy 
notions,"  said  the  commissioner,  ^*  let  us  look  a  Uttle 
further,  and  see  what  we  can  make  of  it.  lt>  o^y  a 
silly  boyish  thing  as  you.consider  it ;  but  I  hope  we  gsq 
turn  it  to  good  account." 

^  I  never  thought  of  turning  it  to  account,  sir." 

"  Think  of  it  now,"  said  the  father,  a  little  provoked 
bv  the  careless  disinterestedness  of  the  son.  *'  In  plain 
English,  here  is  a  colonel  in  his  majesty's  service  saved 
from  a  horsewhipping — a  whole  noble  family  saved  from 
disgrace :  these  are  things  not  to  be  forgotten ;  that  is, 
not  to  be  forgotten,  if  you  force  people  to  remember 
them :  otherwise— my  word  for  it — I  know  the  great — 
the  whole  would  be  forgotten  in  a  week.  Therefore, 
leave  me  to  follow  the  tlung  up  properly  with  the  uncle, 
and  do  you  never  let  it  sleep  with  the  nephew :  some- 
times a  bold  stroke,  sometimes  a  delicate  touch,  just  as 
the  occasion  serves,  or  as  may  suit  the  company  present 
— ^all  that  I  trust  to  your  own  address  and  judgment." 

"  Trust  nothiuff,  sir,  to  my  address  or  judgment;  for 
in  these  things  I  have  neither.  I  always  act  just  from 
impulse  and  feeling,  right  or  wrong-->I  have  no  talents 
for  finesse — ^leave  them  all  to  Cunningham — ^that's  his 
trade,  and  he  likes  it,  luckily :  and  you  &ould  be  content 
with  having  one  such  genius  in  your  family — no  family 
could  bear  two." 

'^  Come,  come,  pray  be  serious,  Buckhurst.  If  you 
have  not  or  will  not  use  any  common  sense  and  address 
to  advance  yourself,  leave  that  to  me.    You  see.  how 
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I  have  pushed  op  Cmmiiigliaiii  already ;  and  all  I  ask  of 

you  is  to  be  quiet,  and  let  me  push  you  up." 

**  Oh !  dear  sir,  I  anr  very  much  obliged  to  you :  if 
that  is  all,  I  will  be  quite  quiet — so  that  I  am  not  to  do 
any  thing  shabby  or  dirt/ for  it.  I  should  be  vastly  glad 
to  get  a  good  place,  andl)e  provided  for  handsomely.** 
*-  No  doubt ;  and  let  me  tell  yon  that  many  I  could 
name  have,  with  inferior  claims,  and  without  any  natu- 
ral connexion  or  relationship,  from  the  mere  favour  of 
proper  friends,  obtained  church  benefices  of  much  greater 
value  than  the  Uving  we  have  in  our  eye :  you  know — " 

^  I  do  not  know,  indeed,**  said  Buckhurst ;  "  I  protest 
I  have  no  living  in  my  eye." 

*'  What !  not  know  that  the  living  of  Chipping-Friars 
is  in  the  gift  of  Ck>lonel  Hauton — and  the  present  incum- 
bent has  had  one  paralytic  stroke  already.  There's  a 
prospect  for  you,  Buckhurst  !*' 

'*  To  be  frank  with  you,  sir,  I  have  no  taste  {or  the 
church." 

*'  No  taste  for  nine  hundred  a  year,  Buckhurst !  No 
desire  for  fortune,  Mr.  Philosopher !" 

"  Pardon  me,  a  very  strong  taste  for  that,  sir — not  a 
bit  of  a  philosopher — as  much  in  love  with  fortune  as 
any  man,  young  or  old :  is  there  no  way  to  fortune  but 
through  the  church  1'* 

"  None  for  you  so  sure  and  so  easy,  all  circumstances 
considered,"  said  his  father.  "  I  have  planned  and  set- 
tled it,  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  get  yourself 
ordained  as  soon  as  possible.  I  shall  write  to  my  friend 
the  bishop  for  that  purpose  this  very  night." 

"  Let  me  beg,  father,  that  you  will  not  be  so  precipi- 
tate. Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  cannot  go  into  orders.  I 
am  not — in  short,  I  am  not  fit  for  the  church." 

The  father  stared  with  an  expression  between  anger 
and  astonishment. 

"  Have  not  you  gone  through  the  university  1" 

"  Yes,  sir :  but-— but  I  am  scarcely  sober,  and  staid, 
and  moral  enough  for  the  church.  Such  a  wild  fellow 
as  I  am,  I  really  could  not  in  conscience — I  would  not 
upon  any  account,  for  any  living  upon  earth,  or  any 
emolument,  ^o  into  the  church,  unless  I  thought  1  should 
do  credit  to  it." 

•*  And  why  should  not  you  do  credit  to  the  church  ? 
I  don't  see  that  you  are  wilder  than  your  neight>ours, 
and  need  not  be  more  scrupulous.    There  is  G ,  who 


at  your  age  was  wild  enougli,  but  he  took  up  in  time^ 
and  is  now  a  plump  dean.  Then  there  is  the  bishop  that 
is  just  made :  I  remember  him  such  a  youth  as  you  are. 
Come,  come,  these  are  idle  scruples.  Let  me  hear  no 
more,  my  dear  Buckhurst,  of  your  conscience.** 

"  Dear  sir,  I  never  pleaded  my  conscience  on  any  oc* 
casion  before — )rou  know  that  I  am  no  puritan — but 
really  on  this  point  I  hare  seme  conscience,  and  I  beg 
you  not  to  pres^  me  fbrther.  You  have  other  sons; 
and  if  you  cannot  spare  Cunningham,  that  treasure  of 
diplomacy !— there's  John ;  surely  you  might  contrive  to 
spare  him  for  the  church." 

"  Spare  him  I  would,  and  welcome.  But  you  know 
I  could  never  get  John  into  orders." 

"  Why  not,  sir!  John,  TU  swear,  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  church,  provided  you  could  get  him  a  good 
fat  living." 

*'  But  I  am  not  talking  of  his  objections.  To  be  sure 
he  would  make  no  objection  to  a  good  fat  living,  nor 
would  anybody  in  his  senses,  except  yourself.  But  I 
ask  you  how  1  could  possibly  get  your  brother  John  into 
the  church  ?    John's  a  dunce — and  you  know  it." 

"  Nobody  better,  sir :  but  are  there  no  dunces  in  the 
church  ?  And  as  you  are  so  good  as  to  think  that  I'm 
no  wilder  than  my  neighbours,  you  surely  will  not  say 
that  my  brother  is  more  a  dunce  than  his  neighbours. 
Put  him  into  the  hands  of  a  clever  grinder  or  crammer, 
and  they  would  soon  cram  the  necessary  portion  of 
Latin  and  Greek  into  him,  and  they  would  get  him 
through  the  university  for  us  readily  enough ;  and  a  de- 
gree once  obtained,  he  might  snap  his  fingers  at  Latin 
and  Greek  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  Once  in  orders,  and 
he  might  sit  down  upon  his  fat  living,  or  lie  down  con- 
tent, Sl\  his  days ;  only  taking  care  to  have  some  poor 
devil  of  a  curate  up  and  about,  doing  duty  for  him." 

*'  So  I  find  you  have  no  great  scruples  for  your  brother^ 
whatever  you  may  have  for  yourself." 

'*Sir,  I  am  not  the  keeper  of  my  brother's  con* 
science.  Indeed,  if  1  were,  you  mi^t  congratulate  me 
in  the  words  of  Sir  B.  R.  upon  the  possession  of  a  sine- 
cure place." 

''  It  is  a  pity,  Buckhurst,  that  you  cannot  use  your  wit 
for  yourself  as  well  as  for  other  people.  Ah !  Buck- 
burst  !  Buckhurst !  you  will,  I  fear,  do  worse  in  the  wor^ 
than  any  of  your  brothers  *  for  wits  are  always  waiuckys 
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sharp-sighted  enough  to  every  thi^g  else,  but  blind,  stone 
blind  to  their  own  interest.  Wit  is  kiiy  when  one  is 
talking  of  serious  business.^ 

"  Well,  my  dear  father,  be  dgreeable,  and  I  win  not  be 
witty.  In  fact,  in  downright  earnest,  the  sum  total  of 
the  business  is,  that  1  have  a  great  desire  to  go  into  the 
army,  and  I  entreat  you  to  procure  me  a  commission.'^ 

"  Then  the  sum  total  of  the  business  is,  that  I  will  not ; 
for  I  cannot  afford  to  purchase  you  a  commission,  and  to 
maintain  you  in  the  army — ^" 

^*  But  by  using  interest,  perhaps,  sir,"*  said  Buck- 
hurst. 

'*  My  interest  must  be  all  for  your  brother  John ;  for 
I  tell  you  I  can  do  nothing  else  for  liim  but  put  him  into 
the  army.  He's  a  dunce.  I  must  get  him  a  commis- 
sion, and  then  1  have  done  with  him." 

'*  I  wish  I  was  a  dunce,"  said  Buckhurst,  sighing ;  "  for 
then  I  might  go  into  the  army — ^instead  of  being  forced 
into  the  church." 

''  There's  no  force  upon  your  inclinations,  Buckhurst," 
said  his  father,  in  a  soft  tone ;  *'  1  only  show  you  that  it 
is  impossible  I  should  maintain  you  in  the  army,  and 
therefore  beg  you  to  put  the  army  out  of  your  head. 
And  I  don't  well  see  what  else  you  could  do.  You  have 
not  application  enough  for  the  bar,  nor  have  I  any 
friends  among  the  attorneys  except  Sharpe,  who,  be- 
titeen  you  and  me,  might  take  your  dinners,  and  leave 
you  without  a  brief  afterward.  You  have  talents,  I 
grant,"  continued  the  commissioner,  "  and  if  you  had  but 
ai^lication,  and  if  your  uncle  the  judge  had  not  died  last 
year — " 

"  O  sir,  he  is  dead,  and  we  can't  help  it,"  interrupted 
Buckhurst.  '*  And  as  for  me,  I  never  had,  and  never 
shall  have,  any  application :  so  pray  put  the  bar  out  of 
your  mind." 

"  Very  cavalier,  indeed ! — but  I  will  make  you  serious 
at  once,  Buckhurst.  You  have  nothing  to  expect  from 
my  death.  I  have  not  a  farthing  to  leave  you.  My 
place,  you  know,  is  only  for  life ;  your  mother's  fortune 
18  all  in  annuity,  and  two  girls  to  be  provided  for ;  and 
to  live  as  we  must  live — up  to  and  beyond  my  income — 
shall  have  nothing  to  leave.  Though  you  are  my  eldest 
son,  you  see  it  is  in  vain  to  look  to  my  death ;  so  into 
the  church  you  must  go,  or  be  a  beggar — and  get  a  liv- 
ing or  starve.    Now  X  have  done,"  concluded  the  com- 
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raissioner,  quitting  his  son ;  "  and  I  leave  you  to  think 
of  what  has  been  said.'' 

Buckhurst  thought  and  thought ;  but  still  his  interest 
and  his  conscience  were  at  variance,  and  he  could  not 
bring  himself  either  to  he  virtuous  or  vicious  enough  to 
comply  with  his  father's  wishes.    He  could  not  decide 
to  go  into  the  church  merely  from  interested  motives— 
from  that  his  conscience  revolted ;  he  could  not  deter- 
mine to  make  himself  fit  to  do  credit  to  the  sacred  pro- 
fession— against  this  his  habits  and  his  love  of  pleasure 
revolted.     He  went  to  his  brother  Joha  to  try  what 
could  be  done  with  him.     Latin  and  Greek  were  insu- 
perable objections  with  John ;  besides,  though  be  had  a 
dull  imagination  in  general,  John's  fancy  had  been  smit- 
ten with  one  bright  idea  of  an  epaulette,  from  which.no 
considerations,  fraternal,  political,  moral,  or  religious, 
eould  distract  his  attention.    His  genius,  he  said,  was 
for  the  army,  and  into  the  army  he  would  go.     So  to 
his  genius  Buckhurst,  in  despair,  was  obliged  to  leave 
him.     The  commissioner  neglected  not  to  push  the 
claim  which  he  had  on  Colonel  Hauton ;  and  he  chose 
his  time  so  well,  when  proper  people  were  by,  and  when 
the  colonel  did  not  wish  to  nave  the  squire,  and  the 
horsewhip,  and  the  duel  brought  before  the  public,  that 
he  obtained,  if  not  a  full  acknowledgment  of  obligation, 
a  promise  of  doing  any  thing  and  every  thing  in  his 
power  for  his  friend  Buckhurst.    Any  thing  and  every 
thing  were   indefinite,  unsatisfactory  terms;   and  the 
commissioner,  bold  in.  dealing  with  the  timid  temper  of 
the  colonel,  though  he  had  been  cautious  with  the  de- 
termined character  of  the  uncle,  pressed  his  point — 
named  the  living  of  Chipping-Friars — showed  how  well 
he  would  be  satisfied,  and. how  well  he  could  represent 
matters  if  the  promise  was  given ;  and  at  jLhe  same  time 
made  it  understood  how  loudly  he  could  complain,  and 
how  disgraceful  his  complaints  might  prove  to  the  Old- 
borough  family,  if  his  son  was  treated  with  ingratitude. 
The  colonel  particularly  dreaded  that  he  should  be  sus- 
pected of  want  of  spirit,  and  that  his  uncle  should  have 
the  transaction  laid  before  him  in  this  improper  point  of 
view.    He  pondered  for  a  few  moments,  and  the  promise 
for  the  living  of  Chipping-Friars  was  given.    The  com- 
missioner, secure  of  this,  next  returned  to  the  point 
with  his  son,  and  absolutely  insisted  upon  his — agoing 
into  orders.    Buckhurst,  who  had  tried  wit  and  raSlery 
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in  vain,  now  tried  persuasion  and  earnest  entreaties; 
but  these  were  equally  fruitless :  his  father,  though  an 
easy,  good-natured  man,  except  where  his  favourite 
plans  were  crossed,  was  peremptory,  and,  without  nsing 
harsh  words,  he  employed  the  harshest  measures  to 
force  his  son's  compliance.    Buckhurst  had  contracted 
some  debts  at  the  university,  none  of  any  great  conse- 
quence, but  such  as  he  could  not  pay  immediately.    The 
bets  he  had  laid  and  lost  upon  High-blood  were  also  to 
be  provided  for ;  debts  of  honour  claimed  precedency, 
and  must  be  directly  discharged.     His  father  positively 
refused  to  assist  him,  except  upon  condition  of  his  com- 
pliance with  his  wishes ;  and  so  far  from  affording  him 
any  means  of  settling  with  his  creditors,  it  has  been 
proved,  from  the  commissioner's /?ni;a/«  answers  to  some 
of  their  applications,  that  he  not  only  refused  to  pay  a 
farthing  for  his  son,  but  encouraged  the  creditors  to 
threaten  him  in  the  strongest  manner  with  the  terrors 
of  law  and  arrest.    Thus  pressed  and  embarrassed,  this 
young  man,  who  had  many  honourable  and  .reUgious 
sentiments  and  genuine  feelings,  but  no  power  of  ad- 
hering to  principle  or  reason,  was  miserable  beyond  ex- 
pression one  hour,  and  the  next  he  became  totally  for- 
getful that  there  was  any  thing  to  be  thought  of  but  the 
amusement  of  the  moment.     Incapable  of  coming  to  any 
serious  decision,  he  walked  up  and  down  his  room,  talk- 
ing, partly  to  himself,  and  partly,  for  want  of  a  better 
companion,  to  his  brother  John. 

"  So  I  must  pay  Walfis  to-morrow,  or  he'll  arrest  me ; 
and  I  must  give  my  father  an  answer  about  the  church 
to-night — for  he  writes  to'  the  bishop,  and  will  wait  no 
longer.  Oh,  hang  it !  hang  it,  John !  what  the  devil  shaU 
I  do  1  My  father  won't  pay  a  farthing  for  me,  unless  I 
go  into  the  church !" 

"  Well,  then,  why  can't  you  go  into  the  church  V  said 
John :  "  since  you  are  through  the  university,  the  worst 
is  over." 

"  B\|t  I  think  it  so  wrong,  so  base — ^for  money — for 
emolument !  I  cannot  do  it.  I  am  not  fit  for  the  church 
— I  know  I  shall  disgrace  it,"  said  Buckhurst,  striking 
his  forehead.  "  I  cannot  do  it — I  cannot — it  is  against 
my  conscience." 

John  stopped,  as  he  was  filling  his  shooting-pouch,  and 
looked  at  Buckhurst  (his  mouth  half-open)  with  an  ex- 
pression of  surprise  at  these  demonstrations  of  sensi- 
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bility  He  had  some  sympathy  for  the  extehial  symp- 
toms of  pain  which  he  saw  in  his  brother,  but  no  cle«r 
conception  of  the  internal  cause. 

"  Why,  Buckhurst,"  said  he,  "  if  you  cannot  do  it,  you 
can't,  you  know,  Buckhurst;  but  1  don't  see  why  vou 
should  be  a  disgrace  to  the  church  more  than  another, 
as  my  father  says.  If  I  was  but  through  the  university, 
I  had  as  lieve  go  into  the  chiux^h  as  not — that's  all  I 
can  say.  And  if  my  genius  was  not  for  the  military  Une, 
there's  nothing  I  should  relish  better  than  the  living  of 
Chipping-Friars,  Pm  sure.  The  only  thing  that  1  see 
against  it  is,  that  that  paral3rtic  incumbent  may  live  many 
a  year :  but,  then,  you  get  your  debts  paid  now  by  only 
going  into  orders,  and  that's  a  great  point.  But  if  it  goes 
against  your  conscience — ^you  know  best — ^if  you  can't, 
you  can't." 

*'  After  all,  I  can't  go  to  jail — I  can't  let  myself  bo 
arrested — I  can't  starve — I  can't  be  a  beggar,"  said  Buck- 
hurst ;  "  and,  as  you  say,  I  should  be  so  easy  if  these 
cursed  debts  were  paid--4md  if  I  got  this  living  of  nine 
hundred  a  year,  how  comfortable  I  should  be !  Then  I 
could  marry,  by  Jove !  and  I'd  propose  directly  for  Caro- 
line Percy,  for  I'm  confoundedly  in  love  with  her — such 
a  sweet-tempered,  good  creature  I — not  a  girl  so  much 

admired  I    Colonel  Hauton,  and  G— ,  and  P ,  and 

D asked  me,  *  Who  is  that  pretty  girl  V — She  cer- 
tainly is  a  very  pretty  girl." 

"  She  certainly  is,"  repeated  John.  "  This  devil  of  a 
fellow  never  cleans  my  gun." 

"Not  regularly  handsome  neither,"  pursued  Buck- 
hurst ;  *'  but,  as  Hauton  says,  fascinating  and  new ;  and 
a  new  face  in.public  is  "a  great  matter.  Such  a  fashion- 
able-looking figure,  too^though  she  has  not  come  oul 
yet ;  dances  charmingly — would  dance  divinely,  if  she 
would  let  herself  out ;  and  sho  sings  and  plays  Uke  an 
angel,  fifty  times  better  than  our  two  precious  sisters, 
who  have  been  at  it  from  their  cradles,  with  all  the. 
Siguier  Sqtudicis  at  their  elbows.  Carohne  Percy 
never  exhibits  in  public :  the  mother  does  not  like  it,  I 
suppose." 

'<  So  I  suppose,"  said  John.  "  Curse  this  flint !— flints 
are  growing  worse  and  worse  every  day.  I  wonder 
what  in  the  world  are  become  of  all  the  good  flints  there 
used  to  be." 

^'  Very  unlike  oor  mother,  I  am  sure,*'  continued  Buck^ 
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hurst.  '^  There  are  Georgiana  and  Bell  at  all  the  parties 
and  concerts  as  regularly  as  any  of  the  professors,  stand- 
ing up  in  the  midst  of  the  singing  men  and  women,  fa- 
vouring the  pubUc  in  as  fine  a  bravura  style,  and  making 
as  ugly  faces  as  the  best  of  them.  Do  you  remember 
the  Italian's  compliment  to.  Miss  *♦♦♦♦*  l-^'  I  vish,  miss, 
I  had  your  assurance ^  " 

"  Very  good,  ha ! — ^very  fair,  faith !"  said  John.  "  Do 
you  know  what  I've  done  with  my  powder-horn  V 

"  Not  I — ^put  it  in  the  oven,  maybe,  to  dry,"  saidBudL- 
hurst.  "  But  as  I  was  saying  of  my  dear  Caroline — My 
Caroline !  she  is  not  mine  yet." 

"  Very  true,"  said  John. 

"  Very  true !  Why,  John,  you  are  enough  to  provoke 
a  saint!" 

"  I  was  agreeing  with  you,  I  thoueht,"  said  John. 

"  But  nothing  is  so  provoking  as  always  agreeing  with 
one — and  I  can  teU  you,  Mr.  Verytrue,  that  though  Caro- 
line Percy  is  not  mine  yet,  I  have  nevertheless  a  httle 
suspicion  that,  such  even  as  I  am,  she  might  readily  be 
brought  to  love,  honour,  and  obey  me." 

'*  I  don't  doubt  it,  for  I  never  yet  knew  a  woman  that 
was  not  ready  enough  to  be  married,"  quoth  John.  ^  But 
this  is  not  the  right  ramrod,  after  all." 

"  There  you  are  wrong,  John,  on  the  other  side,"  said 
Buckhurst ;  "  for  I  can  assure  you.  Miss  Caroline  Percy 
is  not  one  of  your  young  ladies  who  would  marry  any- 
body. And  even  though  she  might  like  me,  1  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  she  would  marry  me — for  obedience  to  the 
best  of  fathers  might  interfere." 

**  There's  the  point,"  said  John ;  "  for  thereby  hangs 
the  fortune ;  and  it  would  be  a  deused  thing  to  have  the 
girl  without  the  fortune." 

"Not  so  deused  a  thing  to  me  as  you  think,"  said 
Buckhurst,  laughing ;  "  for,  poor  as  I  am,  I  can  assnre 
you  the  fortune  is  not  my  object — ^I  am  not  a  mercenary 
dog." 

"  By-the-by,"  cried  John,  **  now  you  talk  of  dogs,  I 
wish  to  heaven  above  you  had  not  given  away  that  fhie 
puppy  of  mine  to  that  foolish  old  man,  who  never  was 
out  a-shooting  in  his  days ;  the  dog's  just  as  much  thrown 
away  as  if  you  had  drowned  him.  Now,  do  you  know, 
if  I  had  had  the  making  of  that  puppy*—" 

"  Puppy !"  exclaimed  Buckhurst:  "  is  it  possible  yoa 
ean  be  tmnkmg  of  a  pVLppjr  John,  when  I  am  talking  to 
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you  of  Tvhat  is  of  so  much  consequence  1-^when  the 
whole  happiness  of  my  life  is  at  stake  V 

"  Stake — ^Well,  but  what  can  I  do  morel"  said  John: 
"  have  not  I  been  standing  here  this  half-hour  with  my 
gun  in  my  hand  this  fine  day,  listening  to  you  prosing 
about  I  don't  know  what  1" 

"  That's  the  very  thing  I  complain  of— that  you  do  not 
know  what :  a  pretty  brother  !'*  said  Buckhurst. 

John  made  no  further  reply,  but  left  the  room  sullenly, 
whistling  as  he  went. 

Left  to  his  own  cogitations,  Buckhurst  fell  into  a 
revery  upon  the  charms  of  Caroline  Percy,  and  upon 
the  prolwle  pleasure  of  dancing  with  her  at  the  race- 
ball  ;  after  this,  he  recurred  to  the  bitter  recollection, 
that  he  must  decide  about  his  debts,  and  the  church. 
A  bright  idea  came  into  his  mind,  that  he  might  have 
recourse  to  Mr.  Percy,  and,  perhaps,  prevail  upon  him 
to  persuade  his  father  not  to  force  him  to  a  step  which 
he  could  not  reconcile  either  to  his  conscience  or  his 
inclination.  No  sooner  thought  than  done — He  called 
for  his  horse  and  rode  as  hard  as  he  could  to  Percy- 
hall.  When  a  boy  he  had  been  intimate  in  the  Percy 
family ;  but  he  had  been  long  absent  at  school  and  at 
the  university ;  they  had  seen  him  only  during  the  va- 
cations, and  since  his  late  return  to  the  country.  Though 
Mr.  Percy  could  not  entirely  approve  of  his  character, 
yet  he  thought  there  were  many  good  points  about 
Buckhurst ;  tne  frankness  and  candour  with  which  he 
now  laid  his  whole  mind  and  all  his  affairs  open  to  him 
— debts —  love — fears —  hopes — follies — ^faults — w  ithou  t 
reserve  or  extenuation,  interested  Mr.  Percy  in  his  fa- 
vour. Pitying  his  distress,  and  admiring  the  motives 
from  which  he  acted,  Mr.  Percy  said,  that  though  he 
had  no  right  to  interfere  in  Mr.  Falconer's  family  affairs, 
yet  that  he  could,  and  would,  so  far  assist  Buckhurst, 
as  to  lend  him  the  money  for  which  he  was  immediately 
pressed,  that  he  might  not  be  driven  by  necessity  to  go 
into  that  profession,  which. ought  to  be  embraced  oiUy 
from  the  brightest  and  purest  motives.  Buckhurst 
thanked  him  with  transports  of  gratitude  for  this  gen- 
erous kindness,  which  was  far  beyond  his  expectations, 
and  which  indeed  had  never  entered  into  his  hopes. 
Mr.  Percy  seized  the  moment  when  the  young  man's 
mind  was  warmed  with  good  feelings  to  endeavour  to 
bring  him  to  serious  thoughts  and  rational  determinatiotui 
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living  of  Chipping-Fiiars  given  away.  And  where  am  I 
to  find  nine  hundred  a  year,  I  pray  you,  at  a  minute^s 
notice,  for  this  conscientious  youtii,  who,  by  that  time, 
will  tell  me  his  scruples  were  all  nonsense,  and  that  I 
should  have  known  better  than  to  listen  to  them  1  Nine 
hundred  a  year  does  not  come  in  a  mau^s  way  at  every 
turn  of  his  life ;  and  if  he  gives  it  up  noW)  it  is  not  my 
fault — ^let  him  look  to  it." 

Mr.  Percy  replied,  "that  Buckhurst  had  declared 
himself  ready  to  abide  by  the  consequences,  and  that 
he  promised  he  would  never  complain  of  the  lot  he  had 
chosen  for  himself,  much  less  reproach  his  father  for  his 
compliance,  and  that  he  was  resolute  to  maintain  him- 
self at  the  bar." 

"  Yes :  very  fine.  And  how  long  will  it  be  before  he 
makes  nine  hundred  a  year  at  the  bar  1" 

Mr.  Percy,  who  knew  that  none  but  worldly  consid- 
erations made  any  impression  upon  this  father,  sug- 
gested that  he  would  have  to  mamtain  his  son  during 
the  life  of  the  paralytic  incumbent,  and  the  expense  of 
Buckhurst's  being  at  the  bar  would  not  probably  bo 
{greater ;  and  though  it  might  be  several  years  before  he 
could  make  nine  hundred  or  perhaps  one  hundred  a 
year  at  the  bar,  yet  that  if  he  succeeded,  which,  with 
fiuckhurst^s  talents,  nothing  but  the  want  of  persever- 
ance could  prevent,  he  might  make  nine  thousand  a 
year  by  the  profession  of  ttie  law — more  than  in  the 
scope  of  human  probabiUty,  and  with  all  the  patronage 
his  father's  address  could  procure,  he  could  hope  to 
obtain  in  the  church. 

"  Well,  let  him  try— let  liim  try,"  repeated  the  com- 
missioner, who,  vexed  as  he  was,  did  not  choose  to  run 
the  risk  of  disobliging  Mr.  Percy,  losing  a  good  match 
for  him,  or  undergoing  the  scandal  of  its  being  known 
that  he  forced  his  son  into  the  church. 

For  obtaining  this  consent,  however  reluctantly 
granted  by  the  commissioner,  Buckhurst  warmly  thanked 
Mr.  Percy,  who  made  one  condition  with  him,  that  he 
would  go  up  to  town  immediately  to  commence  his 
studies. 

This  Buckhurst  faithfully  promised  to  do,  and  only 
implored  permission  to  declare  his  attachment  to  Caro- 
line. CaroUne  was  at  this  time  not  quite  eighteen,  too 
young,  her  father  said,  to  think  of  forming  any  serious 
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engagement,  even  were  it  with  a  person  suited  to  liei 
in  fortune  and  in  every  other  respect. 

Buckhurst  declared  that  he  had  no  idea  of  endeavour- 
ing even  to  obtain  from  Miss  Caroline  Percy  any  promise 
or  engagement.  He  had  been  treated,  he  said,  too  gen- 
erously by  her  father,  to  attempt  to  take  any  step  wilhoui 
his  entire  approbation. 

He  knew  he  was  not,  and  could  not  for  many  years 
be,  in  circumstances  that  would  enable  him  to  support  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Percy's  in  the  station  to  which  she 
was,  by  her  birth  and  fortune,  entitled.  All  he  asked, 
he  repeated,  was  to  be  permitted  to  declare  to  her  his 
passion. 

Mr.  Percy  thought  it  was  more  prudent  to  let  it  be 
declared  Oj[>enly  than  to  have  it  secretly  suspected; 
therefore  he  consented  to  this  request,  trusting  much  te 
Buckhurst^s  honour  and  to  Caroline's  prudence. 

To  this  first  declaration  of  love  Caroline  listened  with 
a  degree  of  composure  which  astonished  and  mortified 
her  lover.  He  had  flattered  himself  that,  at  least,  her 
▼anity  or  pride  would  have  been  apparently  gratified 
by  her  conquest.  But  there  was  none  of  the  flutter  of 
vanity  in  her  manner,  nor  any  of  the  repressed  satisfac- 
tion of  pride.  There  were  in  her  looks  and  words  only 
simplicity  and  dignity.  She  said  that  she  was  at  present 
occupied  happily  in  various  ways,  endeavoiiring  to  im- 
prove herself,  and  that  she  should  be  sorry  to  £ive  her 
mind  turned  from  these  pursuits ;  she  desired  to  secure 
time  to  compare  and  judge  of  her  own  tastes^  and  of  the 
characters  of  others,  before  she  should  make  any  en- 
gagement or  form  an  attachment  on  which  the  happi- 
ness of  her  life  must  depend.  She  said  she  was  equally 
desirous  to  keep  herself  free,  and  to  avoid  injuring  the 
happiness  of  the  man  who  had  honoured  her  by  his  pref- 
erence ;  therefore  she  requested  he  would  discontinue 
a  pursuit,  which  she  could  not  encourage  him  to  hope 
would  ever  be  successful.  Long  before  the  time  when 
she  should  think  it  prudent  to  marry,  even  if  she  were 
to  meet  with  a  character  perfectly  suited  to  hers,  she 
hoped  that  her  cousin  Buckhurst  would  be  united  to 
some  woman  who  would  be  able  to  return  his  afifection. 

The  manner  in  which  all  this  was  said  convinced 
Buckhurst  that  she  spoke  the  plain  and  exact  truth. 
From  the  ease  and  frankness  with  which  she  had  hith- 
erto conversed  with  him,  he  had  flattered  himself  that 
it  would  not  be  difiicult  to  prepossess  her  heart  in  his 
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favour ;  but  now  when  he  saw  the  same  ease  and  sim- 
plicity unchanged  in  her  manner,  he  was  convinced  that 
he  had  been  mistaken.  He  had  still  hopes  that  in  time 
he  might  make  an  impression  upon  her,  and  he  urged 
that  she  was  not  yet  sufficiently  acquainted  with  his 
character  to  be  able  to  judge  whether  or  not  it  would 
suit  hers.  She  frankly  told  him  all  she  thought  of  him, 
and  in  doing  so  impressed  him  with  the  conviction  that 
she  had  both  discerned  the  merits  and  discovered  the 
defects  of  his  character :  she  gave  him  back  a  represent- 
ation of  himself,  which  he  felt  to  be  exactly  just,  and 
yet  which  struck  him  with  all  the  force  of  novelty. 

"  It  is  myself,"  he  exclaimed ;  '*  but  I  never  knew  my- 
self till  now." 

He  had  such  pleasure  in  hearing  Caroline  speak  of 
him,  that  ho  wished  even  to  hear  her  speak  of  his  faults 
—of  these  he  would,  however,  have  been  better  pleased, 
if  she  had  spoken  with  less  calmness  and  indulgence. 

"  She  is  a  great  way  from  love  as  yet,"  thought  Buck- 
hurst.  *'  It  is  astonishing,  that  with  powers  suid  know- 
ledge on  all  other  subjects  so  far  above  her  age,  she 
should  know  so  little  even  of  the  common  languaffe  of 
sentiment ;  very  extraordinary,  that  with  so  much  kind- 
ness, and  such  an  amiable  disposition,  she  should  have 
^o  little  sensibilitjr." 

The  novelty  of  this  insensibility,  and  of  this  perfect 
simplicity,  so  unlike  all  he  had  observed  in  the  manners 
amd  minds  of  other  young  ladies  to  whom  he  had  been 
accustomed,  had,  however,  a  great  effect  upon  her 
lover.  The  openness  and  unaffected  serenity  of  Caro- 
line's countenance  at  this  moment  appeared  to  him 
more  charming  than  any  other  thing  he  had  ever  be- 
held in  the  most  finished  coquette,  or  the  most  fashion- 
able beauty. 

What  a  divine  creature  she  will  be  a  few  years  hence ! 
thought  he.  The  time  will  come  when  Love  may 
waken  this  Psyche ! — ^And  what  glory  it  would  be  to  me 
to  produce  to  the  world  such  perfection ! 

With  these  mixed  ideas  of  love  and  glory,  Buckhurst 
took  leave  of  Caroline ;  still  he  retained  hope  in  spite 
of  her  calm  and  decided  refusal.  He  knew  the  power 
of  constant  attention,  and  the  display  of  ardent  passion, 
to  win  the  female  heart.  He  trusted  also  in  no  sli|^ht 
degree  to  the  reputation  he  had  already  acquired  of  beuig 
a  favourite  with  the  fair  sex. 

Vol.  XIV.— C 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BucKHUBST  Falconer  returned  to  Percy-hall. 

He  came  provided  with  something  like  an  excuse — 
he  had  business— 4iis  father  had  desired  him  to  ask  Mr. 
Percy  to  take  charge  of  a  box  of  family  papers  for  him, 
as  he  apprehended,  that,  when  he  was  absent  from  the 
country,  his  steward  had  not  been  as  careful  of  them  as 
he  ought  to  have  been. 

Mr.  Percy  wiUingly  consented  to  take  charge  of  the 
papers,  but  he  desired  that,  before  they  were  left  with 
him,  Buckhurst  should  take  a  list  of  them. 

Buckhurst  was  unprepared  for  this  task. 

His  head  was  intent  on  a  ball  and  on  Caroline.  How- 
ever, he  was  obhged  to  undergo  this  labour ;  and  when 
he  had  finished  it,  Mr.  Percy,  who  happened  to  be  pre- 
paring some  new  leases  of  considerable  farms,  was  so 
busy,  in  the  midst  of  his  papers,  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  touching  upon  the  subject  of  the  ball.  At  length 
the  ladies  of  the  family  appeared,  and  all  the  parchments 
were  at  last  out  of  the  way.  Buckhurst  began  upon  his 
real  business,  and  said  he  meant  to  delay  going  to  town 
a  few  days  longer,  because  there  was  to  be  a  ball  early 
in  the  ensuing  week.  "Nothing  more  natural,"  said 
Mr.  Percy,  "  than  to  wish  to  go  to  a  ball ;  yet,"  added 
he,  gravely,  "  when  a  man  of  honour  gives  his  promise 
that  nothing  shall  prevent  him  from  commencing  his 
jstudies  immediately,  I  did  not  expect  that  the  first 
temptation — " 

"  Oh !  my  dear  Mr.  Percy,"  said  Buckhurst,  endeav- 
ouring to  laugh  away  the  displeasure,  or  rather  the  dis- 
appointment, which  he  saw  in  Mr.  Percy's  countenance, 
"  a  few  days  can  make  no  difference." 

"  Only  the  difference  of  a  term,"  said  Mr.  Percy ; 
"  and  the  difference  between  promising  and  performing. 
You  thought  me  unjust  yesterday,  when  I  told  you  that 
I  feared  you  would  prefer  present  amusement  to  future 
happiness." 

"Amusement!"  exclaimed  Buckhurst,  turning  sud- 
denly towards  Caroline;  "do  you  imagine  that  is  mv 
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object  V  Then  approaching  her,  he  said  in  a  low  voice, 
'^  It  is  a  natural  mistake  for  you  to  make,  Miss  Caruline 
Percy — for  you — who  know  nothing  of  love.  Amuse- 
ment !  It  is  not  amusement  that  detains  me — can  you 
think  I  would  stay  for  a  ball,  unless  I  expected  to  meet 
you  there !" 

"Then  I  will  not  go,"  said  Caroline:  "it  would  be 
coquetry  to  meet  you  there,  when,  as  I  thought,  I  had 
distinctly  explained  to  you  yesterday — " 

"  Oh !  don't  repeat  that,"  interrupted  Buckhurst :  "  a 
My  is  never  bound  to  remember  what  she  said  yester- 
iay — especially  if  it  were  a  cruel  sentence;  I  hope 
hereafter  you  will  change  your  mind — ^let  me  live  upon 
hope." 

"  I  will  never  give  any  false  hopes,"  said  Caroline ; 
'  and  since  I  cannot  add  to  your  happiness,  I  will  take 
care  not  to  diminish  it.  I  will  not  be  the  cause  of  your 
breaking  your  promise  to  my  father :  I  will  not  be  the 
means  of  tempting  you  to  lower  yourself  in  his  opinion 
— I  will  not  go  to  this  ball." 

Buckhurst  smiled,  went  on  with  some  commonplace 
raillery  about  cruelty,  and  took  his  leave,  fancying  that 
Caroline  could  not  be  in  earnest  in  her  threat,  as  he 
called  it.  As  his  disobedience  would  have  the  excuse 
of  lave,  he  thought  he  might  venture  to  transgress  the 
letter  of  the  promise. 

When  the  time  came,  he  went  to  the  ball,  almost  cer- 
tain that  Caroline  would  break  her  resolution,  as  he 
knew  that  she  had  never  yet  been  at  a  public  assem- 
bly, and  it  was  natural  that  one  so  sure  of  being  admired 
would  be  anxious  to  be  seen.  His  surprise  and  disap- 
pointment were  great  when  no  Caroline  appeared. 

He  asked  Rosamond  if  her  sister  was  not  well  ? 

"  Perfectly  well." 

"  Then  why  is  she  not  here  1" 

"  Don't  you  recollect  her  telling  you  that  she  would 
not  come  V 

"  Yes :  but  I  did  not  think  she  was  in  earnest." 

"How  little  you  know  of  Caroline,"  replied  Rosa- 
mond, "  if  you  imagine  that  either  in  trifles  or  in  mat- 
ters of  consequence  she  would  say  one  thing  and  do 
another." 

"  I  feel,"  said  Buckhurst,  colouring,  "  what  that  em- 
phasis on  she  means.     But  I  did  not  think  you  would 
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have  reproached  me  so  severely.    /  thought  my  coonn 
Rwamond  was  my  friend." 

'*  So  1  am — but  not  a  friend  to  your  faults.^ 

**  Surely  it  is  no  great  crime  in  a  young  man  to  like 
going  to  a  ball  better  than  going  to  the  Temple !  But  I 
am  really  concerned/*  continued  Buckhurst,  '*  that  I  haTe 
deprived  Miss  Caroline  Percy  of  the  pleasure  of  being 
here  to-night — and  this  was  to  have  been  her  first 
appearance  in  public — I  am  quite  sorry." 

''  Caroline  is  not  at  all  impatient  to  appear  in  public; 
and  as  to  the  pleasure  of  being  at  a  ball,  it  costs  her  little 
to  sacrifice  that,  or  any  pleasure  of  her  0¥ai,  for  Ihfi 
advantage  of  others." 

**  When  Miss  Caroline  Percy  said  something  about  my 
falling-in  her  father's  opinion  for  such  a  tnfle,  I  could 
not  guess  that  she  was  serious." 

"  She  does  not,"  repUed  Rosamond,  "  think  it  a  triile 
to  break  a  promise." 

BndLhurst  looked  at  his  watch.  "The  mail-coach 
will  pass  through  this  town  in  an  hour.  It  shall  take 
me  to  London — Good-by — ^I  will  not  stay  another 
moment — ^I  am  gone.  I  wish  I  had  gone  yesterday—- 
pray,  my  dear,  good  Rosamond,  say  so  for  me  to 
Caroline." 

At  this  moment  a  beautiful  young  lady,  attended  by  a 
lar^e  party,  entered  the  ball-room.  Buckhurst  stopped 
to  in(]^uire  who  she  was. 

"  Did  you  never  see  my  sister  before  V  replied  Colonel 
Hauton — ^*'0h!  I  must  introduce  you,  and  you  shall 
dance  with  her." 

"  You  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honour — I  shall  be  very 
happy — that  is,  I  should  be  extremely  happy— only  un- 
fortunately I  am  under  a  necessity  oi  setting  off  imme- 
diately for  London— Fm  afraid  I  shall  be  late  for  the 
mail — Good  night." 

Buckhurst  made  an  effort,  as  he  spoke,  to  pass  on; 
but  Colonel  Hauton,  bursting  into  one  of  his  horse- 
laughs, held  him  fast  by  the  arm,  swore  he  must  be 
drunk,  for  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  saying  or 
doing. 

Commissioner  Falconer,  who  now  came  up,  whispered 
to  Buckhurst,  "  Are  you  mad  1  You  can't  refuse — ^you'll 
affront  for  ever !" 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  said  Buckhurst :  "  I'm  sorry  for  it— 
I  cannot  help  it." 
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He  stin  kept  on  his  way  towards  the  door 

'*  But,"  expostulated  the  commissioner,  following  him 
out,  "you  can  surely  stay,  be  introduced,  and  pay  your 
compliments  to  the  young  lady — ^you  are  time  enough 
for  the  mail.  Don't  affiront  people  for  nothing,  who  may 
be  of  the  greatest  use  to  you." 

"  But,  my  dear  father,  I  don't  want  people  to  be  of  use 
to  me." 

'^  Well,  at  any  rate,  turn  back  just  to  see  what  a  charm- 
ing creature  Miss  Hauton  is.     Such  an  entree !    So' 
much  the  air  of  a  woman  of  fashion !  every  eye  riveted 
— the  whole  room  in  admiration  of  her !" 

*'  I  did  not  see  any  thing  remarkable  about  her,"  said 
Buckhurst,  turning  back  to  look  at  her  again.  "  If  yoo 
think  I  should  affront — I  would  not  really  affront  Hauton, 
who  has  always  been  so  civil  to  me — I'll  go  and  be  in* 
troduced  and  pay  my  compliments,  since  you  say  it  it 
necessary ;  but  I  shall  not  stay  five  minutes." 

Buckhurst  returned  to  be  introduced  to  Miss  Hauton. 
This  young  lady  was  so  beautiful  that  she  would,  in  all 

Srobability,  have  attracted  general  attention,  even  if  she 
ad  not  been  the  sister  of  a  man  of  Colonel  Hauton's 
fortune,  and  the  niece  of  a  nobleman  of  Lord  Old- 
borough's  political  consequence ;  but  undoubtedly  these 
circumstances  much  increased  the  power  of  her  charms 
over  the  imaginations  of  her  admirers.  All  the  gentle- 
men at  tiiis  ball  were  unanimous  in  declaring  that  she 
was  a  most  fascinating  creature.  Buckhurst  Falconer 
and  Godfrej'  Percy  were  introduced  to  her  nearly  at  the 
same  time.  Godfrey  asked  her  to  dance— and  Buck- 
hurst could  not  help  sta3ring  to  see  her.  She  danced  so 
graceAilly,  that  while  he  thought  he  had  staid  only  five 
minutes,  he  delayed  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Many  gen- 
tlemen were  ambitious  of  the  honour  of  Miss  Hauton's 
hand ;  but,  to  their  disappointment,  she  declined  dancing 
any  more ;  and  though  Buckhurst  Falconer  had  deter- 
mined not  to  have  staid,  nor  to  dance  with  her,  yet 
an  undefinable  perverse  curiosity  induced  him  to  delay 
a  few  minutes,  to  determine  whether  she  conversed  as 
well  as  she  danced.  The  sound  of  her  voice  was  sweet 
and  soft,  and  there  was  an  air  of  languor  in  her  whole 
person  and  manner,  with  an  apparent  indifference  to 
general  admiration,  which  charmed  Godfrey  Percy, 
especially  as  he  perceived  that  she  could  be  animate 
by  his  conversation.    To  Buckhurst's  wit  she  listened 
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with  politeness,  but  obviously^  without  interest.  Bock- 
hurst  looked  at  his  watch  agam— but  it  was  now  too  late 
for  the  mail.  Rosamond  was  surprised  to  see  him  still 
in  the  ball-room.  He  laid  all  the  blame  on  his  father, 
and  pleaded  that  he  was  detained  by  parental  orders, 
which  he  could  not  disobey.  He  sat  beside  Rosamond 
at  supper,  and  used  much  eloquence  to  convince  her 
that  he  had  obeyed  against  his  will. 

In  the  mean  time  Godfrey,  seated  next  to  his  fair  part- 
ner, became  every  moment  more  and  more  sensible  of 
the  advantages  of  liis  situation.  Towards  the  end  of 
supper,  when  the  buzz  of  general  conversation  increased, 
it  happened  that  somebody  near  Miss  Hauton  spoke  of 
a  marriage  that  was  likely  to  take  place  in  the  fashion- 
able world,  and  all  who  thought  themselves,  or  who 
wished  to  be  thought,  good  authorities,  began  to  settle 
how  it  would  be,  and  when  it  would  be :  but  a  gentleman 
of  Godfrey^s  acquaintance,  who  sat  next  to  him,  said,  in 
a  low  voice, "  It  will  never  be."—"  Why  1"  said  Godfrey. 
The  gentleman  answered  in  a  whisper,  "There  is  an 
insuperable  objection :  the  mother — don't  you  recollect  ? 
— the  mother  was  a  divorcSe ;  and  no  man  of  sense  would 
venture  to  marry  the  daughter — " 

"  No.  certainly,"  said  Godfrey ;  "  I  did  not  know  the 
fact." 

He  turned,  as  he  finished  speaking,  to  ask  Miss  Hauton 
if  she  would  permit  him  to  help  her  to  something  that 
stood  before  him ;  but  to  his  surprise  and  alarm  he  per- 
ceived that  she  was  pale,  trembling,  and  scarcely  able 
to  support  herself  He,  for  the  first  moment,  thought 
only  that  she  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  he  was  going 
to  call  Lady  Oldborough's  attention  to  her  indisposition 
— ^but  Miss  Hauton  stopped  him,  and  said  in  alow  tremu- 
lous voice — "  Take  no  notice."  He  then  poured  out  a 
glass  of  water,  put  it  within  her  reach,  turned  away  in 
obedience  to  her  wishes,  and  sat  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
screen  her  from  observation.  A  confused  recollection 
now  came  across  his  mind  of  his  having  heard,  many 
years  ago,  when  he  was  a  child,  of  the  divorce  of  some 
Lady  Anne  Hauton,  and  the  truth  occurred  to  him  that 
this  was  Miss  Hauton's  mother,  and  that  Miss  Hauton 
had  overheard  the  whisper. 

In  a  few  moments,  anxious  to  see  whether  she  had 
recovered,  and  yet  afraid  to  distress  her  by  his  attention, 
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he  half-turned  his  head,  and,  looking  down  at  her  plate* 
asked  if  she  was  better. 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you." 

He  then  raised  his  eyes,  and  looking  as  unconcernedly 
as  he  could,  resumed  his  former  attitude,  and  begaa 
some  trifling  conversation ;  but  whatever  effort  he  made 
to  appear  the  same  as  before,  there  was  some  constraint, 
or  some  difference  in  his  voice  and  manner,  which  the 
youhg  lady  perceived — her  voice  immediately  changed 
and  faltered — he  spoke  quickly — ^both  spoke  at  the  same 
time,  without  knowing  what  either  said  or  what  they 
said  themselves — ^their  eyes  met,  and  both  were  silent 
— Miss  Hauton  blushed  deeply.  He  saw  that  his  con- 
jecture was  right,  and  she  saw,  by  Godfrey's  counte- 
nance, that  her  secret  was  discovered:  her  eyes  feU, 
she  grew  pale,  and  instantly  fainted.  Lady  Oldborough 
came  to  her  assistance,  but  she  was  too  helpless  a  fine 
lady  to  be  of  the  least  use :  she  could  only  say  that  it 
must  be  the  heat  of  the  room,  and  that  she  should  faint 
herself  in  another  moment. 

Godfrey  whispered  to  his  mother — and  Miss  Hauton 
was  carried  into  the  open  air.  Lady  Oldborough  and 
her  smelling-bottle  followed.  Godfrey,  leaving  the 
young  lady  with  them,  returned  quickly  to  the  supper- 
room,  to  prevent  any  one  from  intruding  upon  her.  He 
met  Buckhurst  Falconer  and  Colonel  Hauton  at  the  door, 
and  stopped  them  with  assurances  that  Miss  Hauton  had 
all  the  assistance  she  could  want.        '  . 

"  ril  tell  you  what  she  wants,"  cried  the  colonel  to 
Buckhurst ;  "  a  jaunt  to  Cheltenham,  which  would  do 
her,  and  me  too,  a  d— d  deal  of  good ;  for,  now  the  races 
are  over,  what  the  devil  shall  we  do  with  ourselves  here  I 
I'll  rattle  Maria  off  the  day  after  to-morrow  in  my 
phaeton.  No — Buckhurst,  my  good  fellow,  I'll  drive 
you  in  the  phaeton,  and  I'll  make  Lady  Oldborough  take 
Maria  in  the  coach." 

Godfrey  Percy,  who,  as  he  passed,  could  not  avoid 
hearing  this  invitation,  did  not  stay  to  learn  Buckhurst's 
answer,  but  went  instantly  into  the  room.  No  one,  not 
even  the  gentleman  whose  whisper  had  occasioned  it, 
had  the  least  suspicion  of  the  real  cause  of  Miss  Hauton'8 
indisposition.  Lady  Oldborough  had  assigned  as  the 
occasion  of  the  young  lady's  illness  "  the  heat  of  the 
room,"  and  an  old  medical  dowager  was  eager  to  estab- 
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Uflh  that  "  it  was  aunng  to  some  strawberry  ice,  as,  to 
her  certain  knowledge,  ice,  in  some  shape  or  other,  was 
the  cause  of  most  of  the  mischief  in  the  world.'^ 

While  the  partisans  of  heat  and  ice  were  still  battling, 
ind  while  the  dancers  had  quite  forgotten  Miss  Hauton, 
and  every  thing  but  themselves,  the  young  lady  returned 
to  the  room.  Godfrejr  went  to  order  Mrs.  Percy's  car- 
riage, and  the  Percy  family  left  the  ball. 

When  Godfrey  found  himself  in  the  carriage  with  his 
own  family,  he  began  eagerly  to  talk  of  Miss  Hauton ; 
he  was  anxious  to  know  what  all  and  each  thought  of 
her,  in  general,  and  in  particular :  he  talked  so  much  of 
her,  and  seemed  so  much  surprised  that  anybody  could 
wish  to  talk  or  think  of  any  thing  else,  that  Mrs.  Percy 
could  not  help  smiUng.  Mr.  Percy,  leaning  back  in  the 
carriage,  said  that  he  felt  inclined  to  sleep. 

**  To  sleep !"  repeated  Godfrey :  ''  is  it  possible  that 
you  can  be  sleepy,  sir  V 

"  Very  possible,  my  dear  son — ^it  is  past  four  o'clock, 
I  believe." 

Godfrey  was  silent  for  some  minutes,  and  he  began  to 
think  over  every  word  and  look  that  had  passed  between 
him  and  Miss  Hauton.  He  had  been  only  amused  with 
her  conversation,  and  charmed  by  her  grace  and  beauty 
in  the  beginning  of  the  evening ;  but  the  sensibility  she 
had  afterward  shown  had  touched  him  so  much,  that  he 
was  extremely  anxious  to  interest  his  father  in  her  fa- 
vour. He  explained  the  cause  of  her  fainting,  and  asked 
whether  she  was  not  much  to  be  pitied.  All  pitied  her 
—and  Godfrey,  encouraged  by  this  pity,  went  on  to 
prove  that  she  ought  not  to  be  blamed  for  her  mother's 
faults ;  that  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  and  cruel  than 
to  think  ill  of  the  innocent  daughter,  because  her  mother 
had  been  imprudent. 

*'  But,  Godfrey,"  said  Rosamond,  '*  you  seem  to  be 
answering  some  one  who  has  attacked  Miss  Hauton— 
whom  are  vou  contending  with  V 

"With  himself,"  said  Mr.  Percy.  "His  prudence 
tells  him  that  the  gentleman  was  quite  right  in  saying 
that  no  man  of  sense  would  marry  the  daughter  of  a 
woman  who  had  conducted  herself  iU ;  and  yet  he  wishes 
to  make  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  in  favour  of 
pretty  Miss  Hauton." 

"  Pretty !  My  dear  father,  she  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  pretty :  if  she  were  only  pretty,  I  should  not  be  so 
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much  interested  about  her.  Bat  putting  her  quite  out 
of  the  question,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  a  man  should  not  many  the  £iughter  of  a 
woman  who  has  conducted  herself  111.'^ 

"  I  think  you  did  agree  with  it  till  you  knew  that  it 
applied  to  Miss  Hauton's  case,"  said  Mr.  Percy :  **  as 
well  as  I  remember,  Godfrey,  I  heard  you  once  answer 
on  a  similar  occasion,  '  No,  no— ^I  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  any  of  the  daughters  of  that  mother — black  cats 
have  black  kittens'— or  *  black  dogs  have  black  puppies' 
— I  forget  which,  you  said." 

'*  Whichever  it  was,  1  am  ashamed  of  having  quoted 
such  a  vulgar  proverb,"  said  Godfrey.  • 

*'  It  may  be  a  vulgar  proverb,  but  1  doubt  whether  it 
be  a  vul^r  error,"  said  Mr.  Percy :  "  I  have  great  faith 
in  the  wisdom  of  nations.  So  much  so  in  the  present 
instance,  that  I  own  I  would  rather  a  son  of  mine  were 
to  marry  a  well-conducted  farmer's  daughter,  of  honest 
parentage,  than  the  daughter  of  an  ill-coniducted  lady  of 
rank  or  fashion.  The  farmer's  daughter  might  be  trained 
into  a  gentlewoman,  and  might  m^e  my  son  at  least  a 
faithful  wife,  which  is  more  than  he  could  expect,  or 
than  I  should  expect,  from  the  young  lady  who  had 
early  seen  the  example  of  what  was  bad,  ana  whose 
predispositions  would  be  provided  with  the  excuse  of 
the  old  song." 

Godfrey  took  fire  at  this,  and  exclaimed  against  the 
injustice  of  a  doctrine  which  would  render  wretched  for 
life  many  young  women  who  might  possess  every  ami- 
able «ind  estimable  quality,  and  who  could  never  remedy 
the  misfortune  of  their  birth.  Godfrey  urged,  that  while 
this  would  render  the  good  miserable,  it  would  be  the 
most  probable  means  of  driving  the  weak  from  despair 
into  vice. 

Rosamond  eagerly  joined  her  brother's  side  of  the 
question.  Mr.  Percy,  though  he  knew,  he  said,  that  he 
must  appear  one  of  the  "  fathers  with  flinty  hearts," 
protested  that  he  felt  great  compassion  for  the  unfortu- 
nate individuals,  as  much  as  a  man  who  was  not  in  love 
with  any  of  them  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  feel. 
"  But  now,"  continued  he,  "  granting  that  all  the  con- 
sequences which  Godfrey  has  predicted  were  to  follow 
from  my  doctrine,  yet  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  so- 
ciety would  upon  the  whole  be  the  gainer  by  such  se- 
verity, or,  as  I  am  willing  to  allow  it  to  be,  such  appa- 
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rent  injustice.  The  adherence  to  this  principle  would 
be  the  misery,  perhaps  the  ruin,  of  a  few ;  but  would,  I 
think,  tend  tu  the  safety  and  happiness  of  so  many,  that 
the  evil  would  be  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  good. 
The  certainty  of  shame  descending  to  the  daughters 
would  be  a  powerful  means  of  deterring  mothers  from 
ill-conduct ;  and  might  probably  operate  more  effectu- 
ally to  restrain  licentiousness  in  high  life  than  heavy 
damages,  or  the  now  transient  disgrace  of  public  trial 
and  divorce.  As  to  the  apparent  injustice  of  punisliing 
children  for  the  faults  of  their  parents,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered that  in  most  other  cases  children  suffer  discredit 
more  or  less  for  tlie  faults  of  their  parents,  of  whatever 
kind ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  the  good  characters  which  their  parents  estab- 
lish. This  must  be  so,  from  the  necessary  effect  of  ex- 
perience, and  from  the  nature  of  human  belief,  except 
in  cases  where  passion  operates  to  destroy  or  suspend 
the  power  of  reason — " 

*'  That  is  not  my  case,  I  assure  you,  sir,**  interrupted 
Godfrey. 

Mr.  Fercy  smiled,  and  continued : — '*  It  appears  to  me 
highly  advantageous  that  character^  in  general,  should 
descend  to  posterity  as  well  as  riches  or  honours,  which 
are,  in  fact,  often  the  representations,  or  consequences, 
in  other  forms,  of  difterent  parts  of  character — industry, 
talents,  courage.  For  instance,  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
life  it  is  a  common  saying,  that  a  good  name  is  the  rich- 
est legacy  a  woman  can  leave  her  daughter.  This  idea 
should  be  impressed  more  fully  than  it  is  upon  the  higher 
classes.  At  present,  money  too  frequently  forms  a  com- 
pensation for  every  thing  in  high  life.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  see  the  natural  daughters  of  men  of  rank,  or  of 
large  fortune,  portioned  so  magnificently,  either  with 
solid  gold,  or  promised  family  protection^  that  their  origin 
by  the  mother's  side,  and  the  character  of  the  mother, 
are  quite  forgotten.  Can  this  be  advantageous  to  food 
morals  ?  Surely  a  mother  living  in  open  defiance  of  the 
virtue  of  her  sex  should  not  see  her  illegitimate  offspring, 
instead  of  being  her  shame,  become  her  glory. — On  the 
contrary,  nothing  could  tend  more  to  prevent  the  ill 
conduct  of  women  in  high  life  than  the  certainty  that 
men  who,  from  their  fortune,  birth,  and  character,  might 
be  deemed  the  most  desirable  matches,  would  shun 
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alliances  with  the  daughters  of  women  ol  tainted  repu- 
tation." 

Godfrey  eagerly  declared  his  contempt  for  those  men 
who  married  for  money  or  ambition  either  illegitimate 
or  legitimate  daughters.  He  should  be  sorry,  he  said, 
to  do  any  thing  that  would  countenance  vice,  which 
ought  to  be  put  out  of  countenance  by  all  means — if 
possible.  But  he  was  not  the  guardian  of  public  morals ; 
and  even  if  he  were,  he  should  still  think  it  unjust  that 
the  innocent  should  suffer  for  the  guilty.  That,  for  his 
own  part,  if  he  could  put  his  father's  disapprobation  out 
of  the  question,  he  should  easily  settle  his  mind,  and 
overcome  ail  objections  in  a  prudential  point  of  view  to 
marrying  an  amiable  woman  who  had  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  have  a  worthless  mother. 

Mrs.  Percy  had  not  yet  given  her  opinion — all  eyes 
turned  towards  her.  As  usual,  she  spoke  with  persua- 
sive gentleness  and  good  sense ;  she  marked  where  each 
had,  in  the  warmth  of  argument,  said  more  than  thev 
intended,  and  she  seized  the  just  medium  by  which  all 
might  be  conciliated.  She  said  that  she  thought  the 
important  point  to  be  considered  was,  what  the  edxtca* 
tion  of  the  daughter  had  been ;  on  this  a  prudent  man 
would  form  his  opinion,  not  on  the  mere  accident  of  her 
birth.  He  would  inquire  whether  the  girl  had  lived  with 
the  ill-conducted  mother — had  been  in  situations  to  be 
influenced  by  her  example,  or  by  that  of  the  company 
which  she  kept.  If  such  had  been  the  case,  Mrs.  Percy 
declared  she  thought  it  would  be  imprudent  and  wrong 
to  marry  the  daughter.  But  if  the  daughter  had  been 
separated  in  early  childhood  from  the  mother,  had  never 
been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  her  example,  had,  on 
the  contrary,  been  educated  carefully  in  strict  moral  and 
religious  principles,  it  would.be  cruel,  because  unneces- 
sary, to  object  to  an  alliance  with  such  a  woman.  The 
objection  would  appear  inconsistent,  as  well  as  unjust, 
if  made  by  those  who  professed  to  believe  in  the  urdim* 
ited  power  of  education. 

Godfrey  rubbed  his  hands  with  delight — Mr.  Percy 
smiled,  and  acknowledged  that  he  was  compelled  to  ad- 
mit the  truth  and  justice  of  this  statement. 

*'  Pray  do  you  know,  Godfrey,"  said  Rosamond,  "whe- 
ther Miss  Hauton  lived  with  her  mother,  or  was  educated 
by  her  1" 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  said  Godfrey ;  "  but  I  will  make  it  my 
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■  to  Hn'l  out.  At  all  nvtinta,  my  denr  tnadun," 
coiiEiiiu'mI  hit,  "  u  I'hilil  cuiiiiut  di'i'iili;  by  wliurii  sIih  will 
Im  «<liiciit>^(l.  It  IM  not  her  Tuull  if  Iter  rhildtiood  Iw 
ptwd  with  n  inoihur  who  u  iio  At  truHrdiaii  fur  her." 

"  I  ftckiiowloiltfn,"  Maud  Mm.  Port-y,  "  ibut  ia  hor  mil* 
(torturie." 

"And  wvuld  you  make  il  nn  irtoiMmblo  miarorlune  t" 
lutid  Oodfroy  III  Rii  oxpoatuUtory  tono :  "  my  dunr  mothoT 
— <inlv  coiui'leT," 

"  My  fl«&r  Bon,  1  do  conwdor,"  mtid  Mm.  I'crcy ;  "  but 
I  cnnnot  give  up  the  point  of  oducalion.  1  should  U 
*«n'  Mirry  U>  nnv  h  Min  o(  mini)  miuTied  to  a  womuii  who 
had  be«ii  in  tliii  iiiirurluiiiita  predlcumunt.  Hut,"  addad 
Hra.  Porcy,  Kftor  «  f«w  minut«ii'  nilunce,  "  if  Trom  Iha 
tlm«  hur  own  will  uml  ludirinnnl  could  lie  tuppoMd  to 
tot,  aht)  hnd  ctiiwen  fur  Iwr  cumpanloiiB  r«iipeuiulil«  and 
iMinhln  p«r*i>iiii,  uiid  hiid  cunduulnd  hnmnir  with  unl> 
form  propriuly  mid  dW[;rt<tioti,  I  think  I  might  Iw  liruught 
M  Nllnw  tir  HU  ntccptioii  Ui  mygonornl  principln."  Shv 
looked  ut  Mr.  Votcy. 

"  Undoubtiiilly,"  aud  Mr.  Percy ;  "  evanptiona  muet 
not  mertily  be  nllowed,  but  will  force  thamMlccN  ia 
hvour  of  iiii{if>rlcir  irmrit,  of  oxtmurdinury  iixmllence, 
whirl)  will  riNp  ulxiVL'  ttvf.ty  uiiUvvurMi 
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gnctfui,  countMHct  all  prepuxKHHiuiiH,  liiiwtivor  potent, 
rise  agaiiml  all  powur  uf  depressiun — nideum  a  (aiiiUy 
— redettm  a  race." 

Now,  father,  you  aiwak  like  yourai^lf  I"  criud  tiod- 
' :  "  thia  ii  all  I  auk — all  1  wiau." 
And  here,"  continued  Mr.  Percy,  "  in  un  iule<iu(ite 
motive  for  a  ffoud  and  fireat  mind — yea,  great — for  I  be- 
lieve there  are  grvM  mindx  in  the  fomula  aa  wull  aa  in 
the  male  part  of  Iha  creation ;  1  aay.  here  ia  an  adequate 
motive  to  excite  a  wuman  of  a  ^ood  and  Kreal  iiiind  to 
exert  herielf  to  atruvgle  aifaitiBt  the  iniafurtunea  uf  her 
birth." 

"  For  inetance,"  laid  Uoaamond, "  my  liater  Ciiroline  ia 
Juatlhekind  of  woman  who,  iratie  bad  boeiionu  uf  Iheae 
imfortunate  danghteri,  would  have  inude  heraelf  im  ex- 
ception." 

"Very  likely,"  aaii]  Mr.  Percy,  leuKhing;  "but  wby 
you  should  go  Nu  far  out  uf  your  wuy  to  make  an  unfor- 
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I  ttmate  daughter  of  poor  Caroline,  and  why  you  should 
a  picture  to  yourself,  as  Dr.  Johnson  would  say,  what 
I  would  be  probable  in  an  impossible  situation,  I  cannot 
)  conceive,  except  for  the  pleasure  of  exercising,  as  you 
I      do  upon  most  occasions,  a  fine  romantic  imagination." 

*'  At  all  events,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,'^  saSi  Grodfrey. 
I  '^  Since  you  admit  of  exceptions,  sir,  I  agree  with  you 
I      entirely." 

"  No,  not  entirely.  I  am  sure  you  cannot  agree  with 
me  entirely,  until  I  admit  Miss  Hauton  to  be  one  of  my 
exceptions." 

*'  That  will  come  in  time,  if  she  deserve  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Percy. 

Godfrey  thanked  his  mother  with  great  warmth,  and 
observed  that  she  was  always  the  most  indulgent  of 
friends. 

"  But  remember  my  »/;"  said  Mrs.  Percy :  "  I  know 
nothing  of  Miss  Hauton  at  present,  except  that  she  is 
very  pretty,  and  that  she  has  engaging  manners— do  yoo, 
my  dear  Godfrey  1" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  ma'am,  I  know  a  great  deal  more  of 
her." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  her  before  this  night  V 

"  Never,"  said  Godfrey. 

"And  at  a  ball!"  said  Mrs.  Percy;  "you  must  have 
wonderful  penetration  into  character.  But  Cupid,  though 
blindfold,  can  see  more  at  a  single  glance  than  a  philo* 
sophic  eye  can  discover  with  the  most  minute  examina- 
tion." 

"  But,  Cupid  out  of  the  question,  let  me  ask  you, 
mother,"  said  Grodfrey,  "  whether  3rou  do  not  think  Miss 
Hauton  has  a  great  deal  of  sensibility  ?  You  saw  that 
there  was  no  affectation  in  her  fainting." 

"  None,  none,"  said  Mrs.  Percy. 

"  There,  father !"  cried  Godfrey,  in  an  exulting  tone ; 
"  and  sensibility  is  the  foundation  of  every  thing  that  is 
most  amiable  and  charming,  of  every  grace,  of  every 
virtue  in  woman." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Percy, "  and  perhaps  of  some  of  their 
errors  and  vices.  It  depends  upon  how  it  is  govenied, 
whether  (Sensibility  be  a  curse  or  a  blessing  to  its  pos- 
sessor, and  to  society." 

"A  curse!"  cried  Godfrey;  "yes,  if  a  woman  be 
doomed — " 

"  Come,  come,  my  dear  Godfrey,"  interrupted  Mr. 
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Percy,  "  do  not  let  us  talk  any  more  upon  the  subject 
just  now,  because  you  are  too  much  interested  to  rea- 
son coolly.*' 

Rosamond  then  took  her  turn  to  talk  of  what  was 
uppermost  in  her  thoughts — Buckhurst  Falconer,  whom 
she  alternately  blamed  and  pitied,  accused  and  defended; 
sometimes  rejoicing  that  Caroline  had  rejected  his  suit, 
sometimes  pitying  him  for  his  disappointment,  and  re- 
peating that,  with  such  talents,  frankness,  and  generosity 
of  disposition,  it  was  much  to  be  regretted  tliat  he  had 
not  that  rectitude  of  principle,  and  steadiness  of  character, 
which  alone  could  render  him  worthy  of  Caroline.  Tlien 
passing  from  compassion  for  the  son  to  indignation 
against  the  father,  she  observed,  **  that  Commissioner 
Falconer  seemed  determined  to  counteract  all  that  was 
good  in  his  son's  disposition,  that  he  actually  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  encourage  Buckhurst  in  a  taste  for 
dissipation,  as  it  seemed  on  purpose  to  keep  him  in  a 
state  of  dependence,  and  to  enslave  him  to  the  greats 

"  I  hope,  with  all  my  heart,  I  hope,"  continued  Rosa- 
mond, "  that  Buckhurst  will  have  sense  and  steadiness 
enough  to  refuse  ;  but  I  heard  his  father  supporting  that 
foolish  Colonel  Hauton's  persuasions,  and  urging  his 
poor  son  to  go  with  those  people  to  Cheltenham.  Now, 
if  once  he  gets  into  that  extravagant,  dissipated  set,  he 
will  be  ruined  for  ever! — ^Adieu  to  all  hopes  of  him. 
He  will  no  more  go  to  the  bar  than  I  shall— he  will  tliink 
of  nothing  but  pleasure ;  he  will  run  in  debt  again,  and 
then  farewell  principle,  and  with  principle,  farewell  all 
hopes  of  him.  But  I  think  he  will  have  sense  and 
steadiness  enough  to  resist  his  father,  and  to  refuse  to 
accompany  this  profligate  patron,  Colonel  Hauton. — 
Godfrey,  what  is  your  opimon  %  Do  vou  think  Buck- 
hurst will  go  1" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Godfrey ;  "  in  his  place  I 
should  find  it  very  easy,  but  in  my  own  case,  I  confess, 
I  should  feel  it  difficult,  to  refuse,  if  I  were  pressed  to 
join  a  party  of  pleasure  with  Miss  Hauton." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Godfrey  Percy  went  in  the  morning  to  inquire  after 
the  health  of  his  fair  partner :  this  was  only  a  common 
civility.  On  his  way  thither  he  overtook  and  joined  a 
party  of  gentlemen,  who  were  also  going  to  Clermont- 
park.  They  entered  into  conversation,  and  talked  of  the 
preceding  night— one  of  the  gentlemen,  an  elderly  man, 
who  had  not  been  at  the  ball,  happened  to  be  acquainted 
with  Miss  Hauton,  and  with  her  family.  Godfrey  heard 
from  him  all  the  particulars  respecting  Lady  Anne  Hau- 
ton, and  jwas  thrown  into  a  melancholy  re  very  by  learn- 
ing that  Miss  Hauton  had  been  educated  by  this  mother, 
and  had  always  lived  with  her  till  her  ladyship's  death, 
which  happened  about  two  years  before  this  time.  After 
receiving  this  intelligence,  Godfrey  heard  little  more  of 
the  conversation  that  passed  till  he  reached  Clermont- 
park.  A  number  of  young  people  were  assembled  in 
the  music-room  practising  for  a  concert.  Miss  Hauton 
was  at  the  piano-forte  when  he  entered  the  room :  she 
was  sitting  with  her  back  to  the  door,  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  amateurs ;  she  did  not  see  him — ^he  stood 
behind,  listening  to  her  singing.  Her  voice  was  delight 
ful ;  but  he  was  surprised,  and  not  pleased,  by  the  choice 
of  her  songs :  she  was  singing,  with  some  other  high- 
bred young  ladies,  songs  which,  to  use  the  gentlest 
expression,  were  rather  too  anacreontic — songs  which, 
though  sanctioned  by  fashion,  were  not  such  as  a  young 
lady  of  taste  would  prefer,  or  such  as  a  man  of  delicacy 
would  like  to  hear  from  his  sister  or  his  wife.  They 
were  nevertheless  highly  applauded  by  all  the  audience, 
except  by  Godfrey,  who  remained  silent  behind  the 
young  lady.  In  the  fluctuation  of  the  crowd  he  was 
pressed  nearer  and  nearer  to  her  chair.  As  she  finished 
singing  a  fashionable  air,  she  heard  a  sigh  from  the  per- 
son behind  her. 

"That's  your  favourite,  I  think  1"  said  she,  tuminjB^ 
round,  and  looking  up.  "  Mr.  Percy !  I — I  thought  it 
was  Mr.  Falconer. "  Face,  neck,  hands,  suddenly  blushed : 
she  stooped  for  a  music-book,  and  searched  for  some 
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time  in  that  attitude  for  she  knew  not  what,  while  all 
the  gentlemen  officiously  offered  their  services,  and 
bested  only  to  know  for  what  book  she  was  looking. 

**  Come,  come,  Maria,"  cried  Colonel  Hauton,  "  what 

the  d are  you  about  1     Can't  you  give  us  another 

of  these  ?  You  can't  be  better.  Come,  you're  keeping 
Bfiss  Drakelow." 

"  Go  on,  Miss  Drakelow,  if  you  please,  without  me." 

*'  Impossible.  Come,  come,  Maria,  what  the  dense 
are  you  at  t" 

Miss  Hauton,  afraid  to  refuse  her  brother,  afraid  to 
provoke  the  comments  of  the  company,  began  to  sing,  or 
raUker  to  attempt  to  sing — ^her  voice  fsdtered ;  she  cleared 
her  throat,  and  began  again — worse  still,  she  was  out  of 
tone :  she  affected  to  laugh.  Then,  pushing  back  her 
chair,  she  rose,  drew  her  veil  over  her  face,  and  said, 
"  I  have  sung  till  I  have  no  voice  left. — Does  nobody 
walk  this  morning  t" 

••  No,  no,"  said  Colonel  Hauton ;  "  who  the  deuse 
would  be  bored  with  being  broiled  at  this  time  of  day  ? 
Miss  Drakelow — Miss  Chatterton,  give  us  some  more 
music,  I  beseech  you ;  for  I  like  music  better  in  a  mom- 
ing  than  at  night — the  mornings,  when  one  can't  go  out, 
are  so  confoundedly  long  and  heavy." 

The  young  ladies  played,  and  Miss  Hauton  seated 
herself  apart  from  the  group  of  musicians,  upon  a  berg^e, 
leaning  on  her  hand,  in  a  melancholy  attitude.  Buck- 
hurst  Falconer  followed,  and  sat  dovm  beside  her, 
^ideavouring  to  entertain  her  with  some  witty  anecdote. 

She  smiled  with  effort,  listened  with  painful  attention, 
and  the  moment  the  anecdote  was  ended,  her  eyes 
wandered  out  of  the  window.  Buckhurst  rose,  vacated 
bis  seat,  and  before  any  of  the  other  gentlemen  who 
had  gathered  round  could  avail  themselves  of  that  envied 
{dace.  Miss  Hauton,  complaining  of  the  intolerable  heat, 
removed  nearer  to  the  window,  to  an  ottoman,  one  half 
of  which  was  already  so  fully  occupied  by  a  large  dog 
of  her  brother's  that  she  was  in  no  danger  from  any 
other  intruder.  Some  of  the  gentlemen,  who  were  not 
blessed  with  much  sagacity,  followed,  to  talk  to  her  of 
the  beauty  of  the  dog,  which  she  was  stroking ;  but  to  a 
enlogium  upon  its  long  ears,  and  even  to  a  quotation 
from  Shakspeare  about  dewlaps,  she  listened  with  so 
vacant  an  air,  that  her  followers  gave  up  the  point,  and 
successively  retired,  leaving  her  to  her  meditations. 
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Godfrey,  who  had  kept  aloof,  had  in  the  mean  time  been 
looking  at  some  books  that  lay  on  a  reading  table. 
Maria  Hauton  was  written  in  the  first  page  of  several  of 
them.  All  were  novels — some  French,  and  some  Ger- 
man, of  a  sort  which  he  did  not  like. 

"  What  have  you  there,  Mr.  Percy  ?"  said  Miss  Haii> 
ton.  "  Nothing  worth  your  notice,  I  am  afraid.  I  dare 
say  you  do  not  like  novels." 

"  Pardon  me,  I  like  some  novels  very  much." 

'*  Which  ?"  said  Miss  Hauton,  rising  and  approaching 
the  table. 

''All  that  are  just  representations  of  life  and  manners, 
or  of  the  human  heart,"  said  Godfrey,  "  provided  they 
are — ^" 

"Ah!  the  human  heart!"  interrupted  Miss  Hauton: 
''the  heart  only  can  understand  the  heart — who,  in 
modem  times,  can  describe  the  human  heart  ?" 

"Not  to  speak  of  foreigners — Miss  Burney — VLn. 
Inchbald — Mrs.  Opie,"  said  Godfrey. 

"  True ;  and  yet  I — and  yet — ^^  said  Miss  Hauton* 
pausing,  and  sighing. 

"  And  yet  that  was  not  what  I  was  thinking  of,"  she 
should  have  said,  had  she  finished  her  sentence  with  th# 
truth ;  but  this  not  being  convenient,  she  left  it  unfin* 
ished,  and  began  a  new  one,  with  "  Some  of  these  novels 
are  sad  trash — I  hope  Mr.  Godfrey  Percy  will  not  judge 
of  my  taste  by  them :  that  would  be  condemning  me  for 
the  crimes  of  my  bookseller,  who  will  send  us  down 
every  thing  new  that  comes  out." 

Godfrey  disclaimed  the  idea  of  condemning  or  blaming 
Miss  Hauton's  taste :  "  he  could  not,"  he  said,  "  be  so 
presumptuous,  so  impertinent." 

"  So  then,"  said  she,  "  Mr.  Godfrey  Percy  is  like  all 
the  rest  of  his  sex,  and  I  must  not  expect  to  hear  the 
truth  from  him." 

She  paused — and  looked  at  a  print  which  he  was  ex- 
amining.— ^"  I  would,  however,  rather  have  him  speak 
severely  than  think  hardly  of  me." 

"  He  has  no  right  to  speak,  and  certainly  no  inclina- 
tion to  think  hardly  of  Miss  Hauton,"  replied  Godfrey, 
gravely,  but  with  an  emotion  which  he  in  vain  endeav- 
oured to  suppress.  To  change  the  conversation,  he 
asked  her  opinion  about  a  figure  in  the  print.  She  took 
out  her  glass,  and  stooped  to  look  quite  closely  at  it. 
"Before  you  utterly  condemn   me,"  continued  she, 
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Speaking  in  a  low  voice,  "  consider  how  fashion  silences 
one's  better  taste  and  feelings,  and  how  difficult  it  is 
when  all  around  one — " 

Miss  Chatterton,  Miss  Drakelow,  and  some  officers 
of  their  suite  came  up  at  this  instant;  a  deputation, 
they  said,  to  bring  Miss  Hauton  back,  to  favour  them 
with  another  song,  as  she  must  now  have  recovered  her 
voice. 

"  No — no— excuse  me,"  said  she,  smiling  languidly ; 
**  I  beg  not  to  be  pressed  any  more.  I  am  really  not 
well — I  absolutely  cannot  sing  any  more  this  morning. 
I  have  already  sung  so  much — too  much,''^  added  she, 
when  the  deputation  had  retired,  so  that  the  last  words 
could  be  heard  only  by  him  for  whom  they  were  in- 
tended. 

Though  Miss  Hauton^s  apologizing  thus  for  her  con- 
duct, and  making  a  young  gentleman,  with  whom  she 
was  but  just  acquainted,  the  judge  of  her  actions,  might 
be  deemed  a  still  further  proof  of  her  indiscretion,  yet 
the  condescension  was  so  flattering,  and  it  appeared  such 
an  instance  of  ingenuous  disposition,  that  Godfrey  was 
sensibly  touched  by  it.  He  followed  the  fair  Maha  to 
her  ottoman,  from  which  she  banished  Pompey  the 
Great,  to  make  room  for  him.  The  recollection  of  his 
father's  warnmg  words,  however,  came  across  Godfrey's 
mind ;  he  bowed  an  answer  to  a  motion  that  invited  him 
to  the  dangerous  seat,  and  continued  standing  with  an 
air  of  safe  respect. 

"I  hope  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  express  to 
Mrs.  Percy  how  much  I  felt  her  kindness  to  me  last 
night,  when — when  I  wanted  it  so  much.  There  is 
something  so  soothing,  so  gentle,  so  indulgent  about 
Mrs.  Percy,  so  loveable  /" 

"  She  is  very  good,  very  indulgent,  indeed,"  said  God- 
frey, in  a  tone  of  strong  aff"ection, — "  very  liveable — that 
is  the  exact  word." 

"  I  fear  it  is  not  English,"  said  Miss  Hauton. 

"  H  mSrite  bien  de  T^frc,"  said  Godfrey. 

A  profound  silence  ensued.  Colonel  Hauton  came  up 
to  this  pair,  while  they  were  still  silent,  and  with  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground. 

"  D— d  agreeable  you  two  seem,"  cried  the  coloneL 
**  Buckhurst,  you  have  always  so  much  to  say  for  your- 
self, do  help  your  cousin  here  :  I'm  sure  I  know  how  to 
|nty  him,  for  many  a  time,  the  morning  after  a  baU,  I've 
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been  with  my  partner  in  just  as  bad  a  quandary— with* 
out  a  word  to  throw  to  a  dog." 

"  Impossible,  surely,  colonel,  when  you  had  such  a 
fine  animal  as  this,"  said  Godfrey,  caressing  Pompey, 
-who  lay  at  his  feet.  "  Where  did  you  get  this  hand- 
some dog  r' 

The  colonel  then  entered  into  the  history  of  Pompey 
the  Great.  *^  I  was  speaking,"  said  Miss  Hauton,  "  to 
Mr.  Godfrey  Percy  of  his  family — ^relations  of  yours, 
Mr.  Falconer,  are  not  they  ?  He  has  another  sister,  I 
think,  some  one  told  me,  a  beautiful  sister,  Caroline, 
who  was  not  at  the  ball  last  night  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Buckhurst,  who  looked  at  this  instant 
also  to  the  dog  for  assistance — "  Pompey !  Pompey ! 
poor  fellow !" 

"  Is  Miss  Caroline  Percy  like  her  mother  1" 

"  No." 

**  Like  her  father— or  her  brother  V 

"Not  particularly — will  you  honour  me  vrith  any 
commands  for  town?  Colonel,  have  you  any?  Vm 
just  going  off  with  Major  Clay,"  said  Buckhurst. 

"  Not  you,  indeed,"  cried  the  colonel ;  "  your  father 
has  made  you  over  to  me,  and  1  won't  give  you  leave 
of  absence,  my  good  fellow.  You  are  under  orders  for 
Cheltenham  to-morrow,  my  boy.  No  reply,  sir, — ^no 
arguing  with  your  commanding  officer.  YouVe  no 
more  to  do,  but  to  tell  Clay  to  go  without  you." 

"  And  now,"  continued  the  colonel,  returning  to  God- 
frey Percy,  after  Buckhurst  had  left  the  room,  "  what 
hinders  you  from  making  one  of  our  party  ?  You  can't 
do  better.  There's  Maria  and  Lady  Oldborough  were 
both  wishing  it  at  breakfast — ^Maria,  can't  you  say 
something  1" 

Maria's  eyes  said  more  than  the  colonel  could  have 
eraid,  if  he  had  spoken  for  ever. 

"But  perhaps  Mr.  Godfrey  Percy  may  have  other 
engagements,"  said  she,  with  a  timid  persuasive  tone, 
which  Godfrey  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  resist. 

"  Bellamy !  where  the  d — ^l  do  you  come  from  %  Very 
glad  to  see  you,  faith !"  cried  the  colonel,  going  for- 
ward to  shake  hands  with  a  very  handsome  man,  who 
had  just  then  entered  the  room.  "  Maria,"  said  Colonel 
Hauton,  turning  to  his  sister,  "  don't  you  know  Bellamy? 
— Bellamy,"  repeated  he,  coming  close  to  her,  while 
the  gentleman  was  paying  his  compUments  to  Lady 
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Oldborougfa,  ''  Captain  Bellamy,  with  whom  you  wad 
to  waltz  every  night,  you  know  at — what's  the  name 
of  the  woman's  1" 

"  I  never  waltzed  with  him  bat  once,  or  twice,  that 
I  remember,"  said  Miss  Hauton,  ^'and  then  because 
you  insisted  upon  it." 

"  I  f — ^Weli,  I  did  very  right  if  I  did,  because  you  were 
keeping  all  the  world  waiting,  and  I  knew  you  intended 
to  00  it  at  last-Hso  I  thought  you  might  as  well  do  it 
at  first.  But  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  yon 
this  morning — ^we  must  drive  a  little  spirit  into  you  at 
Cheltenham." 

Captain  Bellamy  came  up  to  pay  his  respects,  or 
rather  his  compliments,  to  Miss  Hauton:  there  was 
no  respect  in  his  manner,  but  the  confidence  of  one  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  be  well  received. 

*'  She  has  not  been  well — fainted  last  night  at  a  ball 
*is  hipped  this  morning ;  but  we'll  get  her  spirits  up 
again  when  ive  have  her  at  Cheltenham.  We  shall  be 
a  famous  dashing  party !  I  have  been  beating  up  for 
recruits  all  day— ^lere's  one,"  said  Colonel  Hauton, 
taming  to  Godfrey  Percy. 

'*  Excuse  me,"  said  Godf^y,  "  I  am  engaged — ^I  am 
obliged  to  join  my  regiment  immediately."  He  bowed 
gravely  to  Miss  Hauton — wished  her  a  good  morning ; 
and,  without  trusting  himself  to  another  look,  retreatw, 
saying  to  himself, 

"  flir,  tbe^  youn— Ton  bare  brnsbed  flrom  tbe  frepe  Its  aoft  blue  s 
From  tbe  roM-bad  yoa've  sbaken  its  tremulous  dew ; 
Wbat  you're  toacbed  you  may  take.— Pretty  waltzer,  adieu  !* 

From  this  moment  he  mentioned  Miss  Hauton's 
name  no  more  in  his  own  family.  His  whole  mind  now 
seemed,  and  not  only  seemed,  but  was,  full  of  military 
thoughts.  So  quickly  in  youth  do  different  and  oppo- 
site trains  of  ideas  and  emotions  succeed  to  each 
other ;  and  so  easy  it  is,  by  a  timely  exercise  of  reason 
and  self-command,  to  prevent  a  fancy  from  becoming  a 
passion.  Perhaps,  if  his  own  happiness  alone  had  been 
m  question,  Godfrey  might  not  have  shown  precisely 
the  same  prudence ;  but  on  this  occasion  his  generosity 
and  honour  assisted  his  discretion.  He  plainly  saw 
that  Miss  Hauton  was  not  exactly  a  woman  whom  he 
could  wish  to  make  his  wife — and  he  was  too  honour- 
able to  trifle  with  her  affections.    He  was  not  sach  a 
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coxcomb  as  to  imagine  that,  in  the  course  of  so  slight 
an  acquaintance,  he  could  have  made  any  serious  im- 
pression on  this  young  lady's  heart :  yet,  he  could  not 
but  perceive  that  she  had  distinguished  him  from  the 
first  hour  he  was  introduced  to  her;  and  he  was  aware 
that,  with  her  extreme  sensibility,  and  an  unoccupied 
imagination,  she  might  rapidly  form  for  him  an  attach- 
ment that  might  lead  to  mutual  misery. 

Mr.  Percy  rejoiced  in  his  son's  honourable  conduct, 
and  he  was  particularly  pleased  by  Godfrey's  deter- 
mining to  join  his  regiment  immediately.  Mr.  Percy 
thought  it  advantageous  for  the  eldest  son  of  a  man  of 
fortune  to  be  absent  for  some  years  from  his  home, 
from  his  father's  estate,  tenants,  and  dependants,  to  see 
something  of  the  world,  to  learn  to  estimate  himself 
and  others,  and  thus  to  have  means  of  becoming  a 
really  respectable,  enlightened,  and  useful  country  gen-- 
tleman — ^not  one  of  those  booby  squires,  bom  only  to 
consume  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  who  speiMi  Uieir  lives 
in  coursing,  shooting,  hunting,  carousing,*  *^  who  eat, 
drink, sleep,  die,  and  rot  in  oblivion."^He  thought  it 
in  these  times  the  duty  of  every  young  heir  to  serve  a 
few  years,  that  he  might  be  as  able  as  willing  to  join 
in  the  defence  of  his  country,  if  necessary.  Godfrey 
went,  perhaps,  beyond  his  father's  ideas  upon  this  sub* 
ject,  for  he  had  an  ardent  desire  to  go  into  the  army 
as  a  profession,  and  almost  regretted  that  his  being  an 
eldest  son  might  induce  him  to  forego  it  after  a  few 
campaigns. 

Grodfrey  did  not  enter  into  the  army  from  the  puerile 
vanity  of  wearing  a  red  coat  and  an  epaulette ;  nor  to 
save  himself  the  trouble  of  pursuing  his  studies ;  nor 
because  he  thought  the  army  a  good  lounge^  or  a  happy 
escape  from  parental  control ;  nor  yet  did  he  consider 
the  military  profession  as  a  mercenary  speculation,  in 
which  he  was  to  calculate  the  chance  of  getting  into 
the  shoes,  or  over  the  head,  of  Lieutenant  A or  Cap- 
tain B .    He  had  higher  objects ;  lie  had  a  noble 

ambition  to  distinguish  himself.  Not  in  mere  techni" 
cal  phrase,  or  to  grace  a  bumper  toast ;  but,  in  trutli,  and 
as  a  governing  principle  of  action,  he  felt  zeal  for  the 
interests  of  the  service.     Yet  Godfrey  was  not  without 

*  See  an  eloquent  address  to  coojitiy  geotlemen,  in  Yoang^  Annals  of 
Agricnltare,  tdI.  i,  last  jiage 
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ftnlts ;  and  of  these  his  parents,  fond  as  they  were  of 
him,  were  well  aware. 

Mrs.  Percy,  in  particular,  felt  much  anxiety  when 
the  moment  fixed  for  his  departure  approached ;  when 
she  considered  that  he  was  now  to  mix  with  compan- 
ions very  different  from  those  with  whom  he  had 
hitherto  associated,  and  to  be  placed  in  a  situation 
where  calmness  of  temper  and  prudence  would  be  more 
requisite  than  military  courage  or  generosity  of  dis- 
position. 

"  Well,  my  dear  mother,"  cried  Godfrey,  when  he 
came  to  take  leave,  "  fare  you  well :  if  I  live,  I  hope  I 
shall  distinguish  myself;  and  if  1  fall — 

*  How  deep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest  !** 

"  God  bless  you,  my.  dear  son !"  said  his  mother. 
She  seemed  to  have  much  more  to  say,  but,  unable  at 
tiiat  moment  to  express  it,  she  turned  to  her  husband, 
who  knew  all  she  thought  and  felt. 

"  My  dear  Godfrey,"  said  his  father.  **  I  have  never 
troubled  you  with  much  advice ;  but  now  you  are  going 
from  me,  let  me  advise  you  to  take  care  that  the  same 
enthusiasm  which  makes  you  think  your  own  country 
the  best  country  upon  earth,  your  own  family  the  best 
family  in  that  country,  and  your  own  regiment  the 
best  regiment  in  the  service,  all  which  is  becoming 
a  good  patriot,  a  good  son,  and  a  good  soldier,  should 
go  a  step — a  dangerous  step  farther,  and  should  degen- 
erate into  party-spirit,  or  what  the  French  call  esprit- 
de-corps  J" 

"The  French,"  cried  Godfrey.  "Oh!  hang  the 
French !    Never  mind  what  the  French  call  it,  sir." 

"  And  degenerating  into  party  spirit,  or  what  is  called 
esprit-de-corps,^^  resumed  Mr.  Percy,  smiling,  "  should, 
in  spite  of  your  more  enlarged  views  of  the  military 
art  and  science,  and  your  knowledge  of  all  that  Alex- 
ander and  Caesar,  and  Marshal  Saxe.and  Turenne,  and 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord  Peterborough,  ever 
said  or  did,  persuade  you  to  believe  that  your  brother 
officers,  whoever  they  may  be,  are  the  greatest  men 
that  ever  existed,  and  that  their  opinions  should  rule 
the  world,  or  at  least  should  govern  you." 

"  More  than  all  the  rest,  I  fear,  my  dear  Godfrey," 
interposed  Mrs.  Percy,  "  that  when  you  do  not  find  the 
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world  so  good  as  you  imagine  it  to  be,  you  wiD,  by 
quarrelling  with  it  directly,  make  it  worse  to  you  than 
it  really  is.  But  if  you  discover  that  merit  is  not  always 
immediately  rewarded  or  promoted,  do  not  let  your  m- 
dignatiou,  and — shall  I  say  it? — impatience  of  spirit, 
excite  you  to  ofifend  your  superiors  in  station,  ana,  by 
these  means,  retard  your  own  advancement." 

''  Surely,  if  I  should  be  treated  with  injustice,  you 
would  not  have  me  bear  ft  patiently  V  cried  Grodfrey, 
turning  quickly. 

**  In  the  first  place,  stay  till  it  happens  before  you 
take  fire/'  said  his  father ;  "  and,  in  the  next  place, 
remember  that  patience,  and  deference  to  his  supe- 
riors, form  an  indispensable  part  of  a  young  soldier^s 
merit." 

"  Ah  !  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Percy,  looking  up  at  her 
son  anxiously,  **  if  even  at  this  instant,  even  with  us, 
even  at  the  bare  imagination  of  injustice,  you  take 
offence,  I  fear — I  very  much  fear — "  said  she,  laying 
her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"  My  dearest  mother,"  said  Grodfrey,  in  a  softened 
tone,  taking  his  mother^s  hand  in  the  most  respectfid 
and  tender  manner,  '*  fear  nothing  for  me.  I  will  be  as 
patient  as  a  lamb,  rather  than  be  a  source  of  anxiety 
to  you." 

"  And  now,  my  good  friends,  fare  ye  well !"  said 
Godfrey,  turning  to  take  leave  of  his  sisters. 

The  young  soldier  departed.  His  last  words,  as  he 
got  upon  his  horse,  were  to  Caroline.  "  Caroline,  you 
will  be  married  before  I  return." 

But  to  descend  to  the  common  affairs  of  life.  While 
all  these  visits  and  balls,  coquettings,  and  separations, 
had  been  going  on,  the  Dutch  carpenters  had  been  re- 
pairing the  wreck ;  and  from  time  to  time,  complaints 
had  been  made  of  them  by  Mr.  Percy's  old  steward. 
The  careful  steward's  indignation  was  first  excited  by 
their  forgetting  every  night  to  lock  a  certain  gate,  with 
the  key  of  which  they  had  been  intrusted.  Then  they 
had  wasted  his  master's  timber,  and  various  tools  were 
missing — they  had  been  twice  as  long  as  they  ought  to 
have  been  in  finishing  their  work,  and  now,  when  the 
wind  was  fair,  the  whole  ship's  crew  impatient  to  sail, 
and  not  above  half  a  day's  work  wanting,  the  carpenters 
were  smoking  and  drinking,  instead  of  putting  their 
hands  to  the  business.    The  Dutch  carpenter,  who  was 
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St  this  moment  more  than  half-intoxicated,  answered 
the  steward's  just  reproaches  with  much  insolence. 
Mr.  Percy,  feeling  that  his  hospitality  and  good-nature 
were  encroached  upon  and  abused,  declared  that  he 
would  no  longer  permit  the  Dutchmen  to  have  the  use 
of  his  house,  and  ordered  his  steward  to  see  that  they 
quitted  it  immediately. 

These  men,  and  aU  belonging  to  them^  consequently 
left  the  place  in  a  few  hours ;  whatever  remained  to  bie 
done  to  the  vessel  was  finished  that  evening,  and  she 
sailed,  to  the  great  joy  of  her  whole  crew,  and  of  Mr. 
Percy's  steward,  who,  when  he  brought  the  news  of 
this  event  to  his  master,  protested  that  he  was  as  glad 
as  if  anybody  had  given  him  twenty  golden  guineas, 
that  he  had  at  last  got  safely  rid  of  these  ill-mannered 
drunken  fellows,  who,  after  all  his  master  had  done  for 
them,  never  so  much  as  said  .*'  Thank  you,''  and  who  had 
wasted  and  spoiled  more  by  their  carelessness  than  their 
heads  were  worth. 

Alas !  he  little  knew  at  that  moment  how  much  more 
his  master  was  to  lose  by  their  carelessness,  and  he 
rejoiced  too  soon  at  having  got  rtd  of  them. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  family  were  alarmed 
by  the  cry  of  fire  !  A  fire  had  broken  out  in  the  out- 
house which  had  been  lent  to  the  Dutchmen :  before  it 
was  discovered,  the  roof  was  in  a  blaze ;  the  wind  un- 
fortunately blew  towards  a  hay-rick,  which  was  soon 
in  flames,  and  the  burning  hay  spread  the  fire  to  a  con- 
siderable distance,  till  it  caught  the  veranda  at  the  east 
wing  of  the  dweUing-house.  One  of  the  servants,  who 
slept  in  that  part  of  the  house,  was  awakened  by  the 
light  from  the  burning  veranda,  but  by  the  time  the 
alarm  was  given,  and  before  the  family  could  get  out 
of  their  rooms,  the  flames  had  reached  Mr.  Percy's 
study,  which  contained  his  most  valuable  papers.  Mr. 
Percy,  whose  voice  all  his  family,  in  the  midst  of  their 
terror  and  confusion,  obeyed,  directed  with  great  pres- 
ence of  mind  what  should  be  done  by  each.  He  sent 
one  to  open  a  cistern  of  water  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
and  to  let  it  flow  over  the  roof,  another  to  tear  down 
the  trellis  next  the  part  that  was  on  fire;  others  he 
despatched  for  barrows  full  of  wet  mortar  from  a  heap 
which  was  in  a  back  y«rd  near  the  house ;  others  he 
stationed  in  readiness  to  throw  the  mortar  where  it  was 
most  needful  to  extinguish  the  flames,  or  to  prevant 
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their  communicating'  with  the  rest  of  the  building.  He 
"went  himself  to  the  place  where  the  fire  raged  with 
the  greatest  violence,  while  his  wife  and  daughters 
were  giving  out  from  the  study  the  valuable  papers 
which,  as  he  directed,  were  thrown  in  one  heap  on 
the  lawn,  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  house  to  pre- 
vent any  danger  of  their  being  burnt — most  of  them 
were  in  tin  cases  that  were  easily  removed — ^the  loose 
papers  and  books  were  put  into  baskets,  and  covered 
with  wet  blankets,  so  that  the  pieces  of  the  burning 
trellis,  which  fell  upon  them  as  they  were  carried  ou^ 
did  them  no  injury.  It  was  wonderful  with  what 
silence,  order,  and  despatch  this  went  on,  while  three 
females,  instead  of  shrieking  and  fainting,  combined  to 
do  what  was  useful  and  prudent.  In  spite  of  all  Mr. 
Percy's  exertions,  however,  the  flames  burst  in  from 
the  burning  trellis  through  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
study,  before  the  men  could  tear  down  the  shutters  and 
architraves,  as  he  had  ordered.  The  fire  caught  the 
wood-work,  and  ran  along  the  book-shelves  on  one 
side  of  the  wall  with  terrible  rapidity,  so  that  the 
whole  room  was,  in  a  few  minutes,  in  a  blaze — they 
were  forced  to  leave  it  before  they  had  carried  out 
many  of  the  books.  Some  old  papers  remained  in  the 
presses,  supposed  to  be  duplicates,  and  of  no  conse- 
quence. This  whole  wing  of  the  house  thgr  were 
obliged  to  abandon  to  the  flames,  but  the  fire  was 
stopped  in  its  progress  at  last,  and  the  principal  part  of 
the  mansion  was  preserved  by  wet  mortar,  according 
to  Mr.  Percy's  judicious  order,  by  the  prompt  obedience, 
and  by  the  unanimity,  of  all  who  assisted. 

The  next  morning  the  family  saw  the  melancholy 
spectacle  of  a  heap  of  ruins  in  the  place  of  that  library 
which  they  all  loved  so  much.  However,  it  was  their 
disposition  to  make  the  best  of  misfortunes;  instead 
of  deploring  what  they  had  lost,  they  Vejoiced  in  having 
suffered  so  little,  and  saved  so  much.  They  particularly 
rejoiced  that  no  lives  had  been  sacrificed;  Mr.  Percy 
declared,  that  for  his  own  part,  he  would  willingly  un- 
dergo much  greater  pecuniary  loss,  to  have  had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  seeing  in  all  his  family  so  much  presence  of 
mind,  and  so  much  freedom  from  selfishness,  as  they 
had  shown  upon  this  occasion. 

When  he  said  something  of  this  sort,  before  his  ser- 
vants, who  were  all  assembled,  it  was  observed  that  one 
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of  them,  a  very  old  nurse,  looked  immediately  at  Caro- 
line, then  lifted  up  her  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  in 
silent  flpratitude.  Upon  inquiry  it  appeared,  that  in  the 
confusion  and  terror,  when  the  alarm  had  first  been 
raised,  the  nurse  had  been  forgotten,  or  it  had  been 
taken  for  granted  that  she  had  gone  home  to  her  own 
cottage  the  preceding  evening. 

Caroline,  however,  recollected  her,  and  ran  to  her 
room,  which  was  in  the  attic  story  over  the  library. 

When  Caroline  opened  the  door  she  could  scarcely 
see  the  bed.  She  made  her  wav  to  it,  however,  got  old 
Martha  out  of  the  room,  and  with  great  difficulty  brought 
the  bewildered,  decrepit  creature  safely  down  a  small 
staircase,  which  the  fiames  had  not  then  reached. 
Nothing  coidd  exceed  her  gratitude ;  with  eyes  stream- 
ing with  tears,  and  a  head  shaking  with  strong  emotion, 
she  delighted  in  relating  all  these  circumstances,  and 
declared  that  none  but  Miss  Caroline  could  have  per- 
suaded her  to  go  down  that  staircase,  when  she  saw  all 
below  in  flames. 

Mr.  Percy's  first  care  was  to  look  over  his  papers,  to 
see  whether  any  were  missing.  To  his  consternation, 
one  valuable  deed,  a  deed  by  which  he  held  the  whole 
Percy  estate,  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  He  had  par- 
ticular reason  for  being  alarmed  by  the  loss  of  this 
paper.  The  heir-at-law  to  this  estate  had  long  been 
Ivmg  in  wait  to  make  an  attack  upon  him.  Aware  of 
this,  Mr.  Percy  took  all  prudent  means  to  conceal  the 
loss  of  this  paper,  and  he  cautioned  his  whole  family 
never  to  mention  it. 

It  happened  about  this  time,  that  a  poor  old  man,  to 
whom  Buckhurst  Falconer  had  given  that  puppy  which 
his  brother  John  had  so  bitterly  regretted,  came  to  Mr. 
Percy  to  complain  that  the  dog  had  brought  him  into 
great  trouble.  The  puppy  had  grown  into  a  dog,  and 
of  this  the  old  man  had  forgotten  to  give  notice  to  the 
tax-gatherer.  Mr.  Percy,  perceiving  clearly  that  the 
man  had  no  design  to  defraud,  and  pitying  him  for  having 
thus,  by  his  ignorance  or  carelessness,  subjected  him- 
self to  the  heavy  penalty  of  ten  pounds,  which,  without 
selling  his  only  cow  he  was  unable  to  pay,  advised  him 
to  state  the  simple  fact  in  a  petition,  and  Mr.  Percy 
promised  to  transmit  this  petition  to  government,  with  a 
memorial  against  the  tax-gatherer,  who  had  been  ac- 
cused, in  many  instances,  of  oppressive  and  corrupt 
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oondttct.  He  had  hitherto  defied  all  complainants,  be- 
cause he  was  armed  strong  in  law  by  an  attorney  who 
was  his  near  relation — ^an  attorney  of  the  name  of 
Sharpe,  whose  cunning  and  skill  in  the  doubles  and 
mazes  of  his  profession,  and  whose  active  and  vindic- 
tive temper  had  rendered  him  the  terror  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Not  only  the  poor  but  the  rich  feared  him, 
for  he  never  failed  to  devise  means  of  revenging  him- 
self wherever  he  was  offended.  He  one  morning 
waited  on  Mr.  Percy,  to  speak  to  him  about  the  me- 
morial, which,  he  understood  Mr.  Percy  was  drawing 
up  against  Mr.  Bates,  the  tax-gatherer. 

"  Perhaps,  Mr.  Percy,"  said  he,  "  you  don't  know 
that  Mr.  Bates  is  my  near  relation  V 

Mr.  Percy  replied  that  he  had  not  known  it ;  but  that, 
now  he  did,  he  could  not  perceive  how  that  altered  the 
business ;  as  he  interfered,  not  from  any  private  motive, 
but  from  a  sense  of  public  justice,  which  made  him  de- 
sire to  remove  a  person  from  a  situation  for  which  he 
had  shown  himself  utterly  unfit. 

Mr.  Sharpe  smiled  a  malicious  smile,  and  declared 
that  for  his  part,  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  reformer  of 
abuses :  he  thought,  in  the  present  times,  that  gentle- 
men who  wished  well  to  their  king  and  the  peace  of  the 
country  ought  not  to  be  forward  to  lend  their  names  to 
popular  discontents,  and  should  not  embarrass  goyem- 
ment  with  petty  complaints.  Gentlemen  could  never 
foresee  where  such  thmgs  would  end,  and  therefore,  in 
the  existing  circumstances,  they  ought  surely  to  endeav- 
our to  strengthen,  instead  of  weakening,  the  hands  of 
government. 

To  this  commonplace  cant,  by  which  all  sorts  of  cor- 
ruption and  all  public  delinquents  might  be  screened, 
and  by  which  selfishness  and  fraud  hope  to  pass  for 
loyalty  and  love  of  the  peace  of  the  country,  Mr.  Percy 
did  not  attempt,  or  rather  did  not  deign,  any  reply. 

Mr.  Sharpe  then  insinuated  that  Lord  Oldborough, 
who  had  put  Bates  into  his  present  situation,  would  be 
displeased  by  a  complaint  against  him.  Mr.  Sharpe  ob- 
served that  Lord  Oldborough  was  remarkable  for  stand- 
ing steadily  by  all  the  persons  whom  he  appointed,  and 
that,  if  Mr.  Percy  persisted  in  this  attack,  he  would 
probably  not  find  himself  thanked  by  his  own  relations, 
the  Falconers. 

This  hint  produced  no  effect :  so  at  last  Mr.  Sharpe 
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ooncluded,  by  saying,  with  an  air  of  prodigious  legal  assu- 
rance, that  for  his  own  part  he  was  quite  at  ease  S>out  the 
result  of  the  aflfair,  for  he  was  confident  that,  when  the 
matter  came  to  be  properly  inquired  into,  and  the  wit- 
•nesses  to  be  cross-examined,  no  mal-practices  could  be 
brought  home  to  his  relation. 

Then,  Mr.  Percy  observed,  that  a  memorial  prayin; 
to  have  the  circumstances  inquired  into  could  be  no 
disadvantage  to  Mr.  Bates,  but  the  contrary,  as  it  would 
tend  to  prove  his  innocence  publicly,  and  to  remove  the 
prejudice  which  now  subsisted  against  him.  Mr.  PercVf 
who  had  the  memorial  at  this  time  in  his  hand,  delib- 
erately folded  it  up,  and  directed  it. 

"  Then,  sir,"  cried  Mr.  Sharpe,  put  off  his  guard  by 
anger,  "  since  you  are  determined  to  throw  away  the 
scabbard,  you  cannot  be  surprised  if  I  do  the  same." 

Mr.  Percy,  smiling,  said  that  he  feared  no  sword  but 
the  sword  of  justice,  which  could  not  fall  on  his  head 
while  he  was  doing  what  was  just.  As  he  spoke,  he 
prepared  to  seal  the  memorial. 

Mr.  Sharpens  habitual  caution  recurring  in  the  space 
of  a  secona  or  two,  he  begged  pardon  if  zeal  for  his 
relation  had  hurried  him  into  any  unbecoming  warmth 
of  expression,  and  stretching  out  his  hand  eagerly  to 
stop  Mr.  Percy,  as  he  was  going  to  press  down  the 
seal,  "  Give  me  leave,  sir,"  said  he,  **  give  me  leave  to 
run  my  eye  over  that  memorial — may  I  beg,  before  you 
seal  it." 

"  And  welcome,"  said  Mr.  Percy,  putting  the  paper 
into  his  hand :  *'  all  that  I  do  shall  be  done  openly  and 
fairly." 

The  attorney  took  possession  of  the  memorial,  and 
began  to  con  it  over.  As  he  was  reading  it  he  hap- 
pened to  stand  in  a  recessed  window,  so  that  he  could 
not  easily  be  seen  by  any  person  who  entered  the 
room:  at  this  moment  Rosamond  came  in  suddenly, 
exclaiming,  as  she  held  up  a  huge  unfolded  parchment, 
"  I've  found  it ! — I've  found  it,  my  dear  father ! — I  do 
believe  this  is  Sir  John  Percy's  deed  that  was  lost ! — ^I 
always  said  it  was  not  burnt — What's  the  matter? — 
What  do  you  mean  1 — Nobody  can  hear  me ;  the  outer 
door  is  shut — Perhaps  this  is  only  a  copy. — It  is  not 
signed  or  sealed,  but  I  suppose — " 

llere  she  stopped  short,  for  she  saw  Mr.  Sharpe. 
She  looked  so  much  astounded,  that  even  if  he  had  not 


all  she  had  said,  her  countenance  would  have 
i  his  curiosity.  The  attorney  had  heard  every 
e  she  had  uttered,  and  he  knew  enough  of  Mr. 
8  affairs  to  comprehend  the  full  extent  of  the  ad- 
e  that  might  be  made  of  this  discovery.  He 
returned  the  memorial,  acknowledging  that  it 
*awn  up  with  much  moderation  and  ability,  but 
ing/  that  Mr.  Percy  should  think  it  necessary  to 
;  and  concluding  with  a  few  general  expressions 
regard  he  had  always  felt  for  the  family,  he  toc^^ 
re*  • 

is  safe !''  cried  Rosamond,  as  soon  as  she  heard 
ise  door  shut  after  he  was  gone.  **  All  is  ssufe, 
HLeaven ! — ^for  that  roan's  head  was  luckily  so  full 
memorial,  that  he  never  heard  one  word  I  said." 
P^cy  Was  of  a  different  opinion:  he  was  per- 
that  the  attorney  would  not  neglect  so  fine  an 
mity  of  revenge.  Sharpe  had  formerly  been  em- 
in  suits  of  Sir  Robert  Percy,  the  heir-at-law. 
ras  now  the  promise  of  a  lawsuit,  that  would  at 
ats  put  a  great  deal  of  money  into  the  pockets 
lawyftTs,  and  a  considerable  gratuity  would  be 
i  to  the  person  who  should  first  inform  Sir  Robert 
loss  of  the  important  conveyance, 
'ercy's  opinion  of  the  revengeful  nature  of  Sharpe, 
I  perception  that  he  was  in  the  solicitor's  power, 
I,  however,  make  any  change  in  his  resolution 
be  memorial.  It  was  sent,  said  Bates  was  turned 
his  office.  For  some  time  nothing  more  was 
of  Mr.  Sharpe.  Mr.  Percy,  for  many  months 
ird,  was  busied  in  rebuilding  that  psui  of  his 
vhich  had  been  destroyed  by  the  fire ;  and  as  he 
itursdly  of  a  sanguine  temper,  little  incUned  to 
himself  with  cabals  and  quarrels,. the  transaction 
[ling  Bates,  and  even  the  attorney's  threat  of 
ig  away  the  scabbard,  passed  from  his  mind, 
nily  pursued  the  happy  tenor  of  their  lives,  with- 
nembering  that  there  was  such  a  being  as  Mr. 
>r  Sharpe. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

At  the  time  of  the  fire  at  Perey-hall,  a  painted  glass 
window  in  the  passage — we  should  say  the  galleiy— 
leading  to  the  study,  had  been  destroyed.  Old  Martha, 
whose  life  CaroUne  had  s^ed,  had  a  son,  who  possessed 
sonte  talents  as  a  painter,  and  who  had  learned  the  art 
of  painting  on  glass.  He  had  been  early  iii  his  life  aS'  I 
sisted  by  the  Percy  family,  and,  deinrous  to  offer  seme 
small  testimony  of  his  gratitude,  he  begged  permissioD 
to  paint  a  new  window  for  the  gallery.  He  chose  for 
Bis  subject  the  fire,  and  the  moment  when  Caroline  was 
assisting  his  decrepit  mother  down  the  dangerous  stair- 
case. The  painting  was  finished  imknown  to  Caroline, 
and  put  up  on  her  birth-da^,  when  she  had  just  attained 
her  eighteenth  year.  This  was  the  only  circnmstance 
worth  recording  which  the  biographer  can  find  noted  in 
the  family  annals  at  this  period.  In  this  dearth  of  events, 
may  we  take  the  liberty  of  introducing,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  modern  biography,  a  few  private  fetters? 
They  are  written  by  persons  of  whom  thp  reader  as  yet 
knows  nothing — Mr.  Percy^s  second  and  third  sons, 
Alfi^d  and  Erasmus.  Alfred  was  a  barrister;  Erasmus 
a  physician ;  they  were  both  at  this  time  in  London, 
just  commencing  their  professional  career.  Their  char- 
acters— ^but  let  their  characters  spea^  for  themselves  in 
their  letters,  else  neither  their  letters  nor  their  char- 
acters can  be  worth  attention. 


alfred  percy  to  his  father. 

"My  dear  Father, 
"  Thank  you  for  the  books — I  have  been  reading  hard 
lately,  for  I  have  still,  alas !  leisiure  enough  to  read.  I 
cannot  expect  to  be  employed,  or  to  have  fees  for  some 
time  to  come.  I  am  armed  with  patience — I  am  told 
that  I  have  got  through  the  worst  part  of  my  profession, 
the  reading  of  dry  law.    This  is  tiresome  enough,  to  b<^ 
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sure ;  but  I  think  the  courting  of  attorneys  and  solicitors 
is  the  worst  part  of  the  beginning  of  my  profession : 
for  this  I  was  not,  and  I  believe  I  never  shaU  be,  suffi- 
ciently prepared.  I  give  them  no  dinners,  and  they 
neglect  me ;  yet  I  hope  I  pay  them  proper  attention.  To 
make  amends,  however,  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
form  acquaintance  with  some  gentlemen  of  the  bar, 
who  possess  enlarged  minds  and  general  knowledge: 
their  conversation  is  of  the  greatest  use  and  pleasure 
to  me.  But  many  barristers  here  are  men  who  live  en- 
tirely among  themselves,  with  their  heads  in  their  green 
bags,  and  their  souls  narrowed  to  a  point :  mere  ma- 
chines for  drawing  pleas  and  rejoinders. 

'*  I  remember  Burke  asserts  (and  I  was  once,  with 
true  professional  party -spirit,  angry  with  him  for  the 
assertion)  that  the  study  of  the  law  has  a  contractile 
power  on  the  mind :  I  am  now  convinced  it  has,  from 
what  I  see,  and  what  I  feel ;  therefore  I  will  do  all  I  can 
to  counteract  this  contraction  by  the  expansive  force  of 
literature.  I  lose  no  opportumty  of  maJ(ing  acquaint- 
ance with  literary  men,  and  cultivating  their  society. 
The  other  day,  at  Hookham^s  library,  I  met  with  a  man 
of  considerable  talents — a  Mr.  Temple :  he  was  looking 
for  a  passage  in  the  life  of  the  lord-keeper  Guilford, 
which  I  happened  to  know.  This  brought  us  into  a 
conversation,  with  which  we  were  mutually  so  well 
pleased,  that  we  agreed  to  dine  together,  for  further  in- 
formation— and  we  soon  knew  all  that  was  to  be  known 
of  each  other's  history. 

'^Temple  is  of  a  very  good  family,  though  the  younger 
son  of  a  younger  brother.  He  was  brought  up  by  his 
grandfather,  with  whom  he  was  a  favourite.  Accus- 
tomed, from  his  childhood,  to  live  with  the  rich  and 
great,  to  see  a  grand  establishment,  to  be  waited  upon, 
to  have  servants,  horses,  carriages  at  his  command,  and 
always  to  consider  himself  as  a  part  of  a  family  who 
possessed  every  thing  they  could  wish  for  in  life ;  he 
says,  he  almost  forgot,  or  rather  never  thought  of  the 
time  when  he  was  to  have  nothing,  and  when  he  should 
be  obliged  to  provide  entirely  for  himself.  Fortunately 
for  him,  his  grandfather,  having  early  discerned  that  he 
had  considerable  talents,  determmed  that  he  should  have 
all  the  advantages  of  education,  which  he  thought  would 
prepare  him  to  shine  in  parliament.  His  grandfather, 
nowever,  died  when  Temple  was  yet  scarcely  eighteen. 
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Re  had  put  ofT  writing  h  cudii.'ll  to  hi*  will,  bv  whiell 
Templo  fast  Iho  pmvimnn  intendoil  for  liim.  All  hoptt 
of  bniiiK  broualii  into  parliament  were  ovor.  Hia  uacU, 
who  tuttci-riu-d  to  the  estate,  had  eons  of  his  OWL 
Tbi>ru  wero  fiimily  iRaluiuiei.  Hml  vuniig  Tem|itr,  u 
hnviiiir  bi'cn  It  fuvountH,  waa  ilUliketi.  Prnmisoa  wert 
made  by  other  reliitioiu,  and  by  rurnier  friends,  and  bj 
thcBu  h«  was  aniu*od  and  misled  for  Bome  time ;  but  ha 
fuund  he  wiu  oidywasUn^  his  lifu,  8llen<linK  upon  ttieM 
grant  rclaliona.  The  uukindtuiBii  mid  rMlHeliuoiI  of  Bonw, 
and  Uio  h>iui{hly  neglect  ol  others,  hurt  hia  high  spiritj, 
«iid  rouied  Ills  utrong  inilignaliou.  He,  in  his  turn,  iieg* 
loried  niul  oHonded,  was  CB«t  off  ut  hut,  or  forgotton  bf 
mnst  of  the  line  promisera.  At  which,  Ito  snys,  lie  hu 
bad  ruMuii  to  rejoice,  for  lliiti  ttiraw  him  upon  his  ova 
rannurniN,  and  mads  him  exi-rt  his  own  mind.     Hb  Xf- 

8  tied,  in  earnest,  to  prepare  himself  for  tho  profetajon 
n-  which  ho  was  best  fitted,  and  went  lo  th«  hur.  Now 
comua  the  part  of  his  history  for  which  he,  with  roaioii, 
blames  hiraseir.  He  was  disgusted,  not  so  much  by  th9 
iMbour.  u  bjr  th«  many  disegreenblt  circum*Uncei, 
wbloh  necessarily  occur  in  tHe  begimiing  of  &  bu- 
rister's  course.  lie  could  not  licar  the  waiting  in  tho 
citurtfl,  or  on  circuit,  without  bnaiiiesa,  without  iiolice. 
He  thought  his  merit  would  never  make  its  way,  and 
waa  provoked  by  seeing  two  or  three  stupid  fellows 

Ciished  on  by  soliciiora,  or  helped  up  by  Judges.  He 
ad  so  much  knowledge,  tulent,  and  eloquence,  that  ba 
must  in  lime  have  made  a  great  figure,  and  would,  un- 
doubtedly, hnve  risen  to  the  first  digiiitiea,  had  he  per- 
severed; but  he  sacrificed  himself  lo  pique  and  impa- 
tience, lie  quitted  the  bar,  aiul  the  very  summer  after 
be  had  left  it,  the  illness  of  a  senior  counNel  on  that  cir- 
cuit afforded  an  opportunity  where  Temple  would  have 
been  called  upon,  and  where  he  could  fully  have  dis- 
played his  talents.  Once  known,  such  a  m;tn  would 
have  been  always  dialingniahed.  He  now  bitterly  re- 
grets that  he  abandoned  hia  profession.  This  impru- 
dence gave  his  friends  a  fair  excuse  for  casting  him  off; 
but,  he  aays,  their  neglect  grieves  bim  not,  tor  he  had 
resolved  never  more  to  trust  lo  their  promises,  or  to 
Btoop  to  apply  to  them  for  patronage.  He  has  been 
theae  last  two  years  in  an  obscure  garret  writing  for 
bread.  He  aayij,  however,  that  he  is  sure  he  is  happier, 
even  in  tliia  situation,  than  are  aorae  of  his  cousuu  at 
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this  instant,  who  are  strug^gling  in  poverty  to  be  genteel, 
or  to  keep  up  a  family  name,  and  he  would  not  change 

E laces  with  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  idle  and  opjuro- 
rious  dependence.  I  understand  (remeniBer,  this  is  a 
secret  between  ourselves) — ^I  understand  that  Secretary 
Cunningham  Falconer  has  found  him  out,  and  makes 
^ood  use  of  his  pen^  but  pays  him  shabbily.  Temple 
IS  too  much  of  a  man  of  honour  to  peach.  So  Lord  Old- 
borough  knows  nothing  of  the  matter ;  and  Cunningham 
gets  half  his  business  done,  and  supplies  aU  his  defi- 
ciencies, by  means  of  this  poor  drudging  genius.  Per* 
haps  I  have  tired  you  with  this  history  of  my  new 
friend ;  but  he  has  interested  me  extremely :  be  has 
faults,  certainly,  perhaps  too  high  a  spirit,  too  much 
sensibility ;  but  he  has  such  strict  integrity,  so  much 
generosity  of  mind,  and  something  so  engaging  in  his 
manners,  that  I  cannot  help  loving,  admiring,  and  pitying 
him — that  last  sentiment,  however,  I  am  obliged  to  con- 
ceal, for  he  would  not  bear  it. 

**  I  see  very  little  of  Erasmus.  He  has  been  in  the 
country  this  fortnight  with  some  patient.  I  long  for 
his  return. — I  will  make  the  inquiries  you  desire  about 
Buckhurst  Falconer. 

"  Your  affectionate  son, 

"Alfred  Percy. 

"  P.S. — ^Yes,  my  dear  Rosamond,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
you  for  the  flower-roots  for  my  landlady's  daughter," 
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"Mr  DEAR  Father, 

"  Pray  do  not  feel  disappointed  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
I  am  not  getting  on  quite  so  fast  as  I  expected.  I  as- 
sure you,  however,  that  I  have  not  neglected  any  hon- 
ourable means  of  bringing  myself  into  notice.  But  it  is 
very  difficult  for  a  young  man  to  rise  without  puffing,  or 
using  low  means. 

"  I  met  Lady  Jane  Granville  a  few  days  ago.  She 
gave  me  a  note  to  Sir  Amyas  Courtney,  a  fashionable 
physician,  arid  a  great  favourite  of  hers.  She  told  me 
that  he  had  formerly  been  acquainted  with  some  of  my 
family,  and  she  so  strongly  urged  me  to  wait  upon  him, 
that  to  avoid  offending  her  ladyship,  I  promised  to  avail 
myself  of  her  introduction. 

D3 
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<*  I  called  several  times  before  I  found  Sir  Amyns  at 
home.  At  last,  by  appointment,  I  went  to  breakfast 
with  him  one  morning,  when  he  was  confined  to  the 
house  by  an  influenza.  He  received  me  in  the  most 
courteous  manner — ^recollected  to  have  danced  with  my 
mother  years  ago,  at  a  bail  at  Lord  Somebody'^ — pro- 
fessed the  greatest  respect  for  the  name  of  Percy- 
asked  me  various  questions  about  my  grandfather, 
which  1  could  not  answer,  and  paid  you  more  compli- 
ments than  I  can  remember.  Sir  Amyas  is  certainly 
the  prettiest  behaved  physician  breathing,  with  the 
sweetest  assortment  of  tittle-tattle,  with  an  inexhaust- 
ible fund  of  anecdotes  and  compliments  fbr  the  great, 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  fair  and  fashion- 
able. He  has  also  the  happiest  art  of  speaking  a  vast 
deal,  and  yet  saying  nothmg ;  seeming  to  gve  an'opin- 
ion,  without  ever  committing  himself.  The  address 
with  which  he  avoids  contested  points  of  science,  and 
the  art  with  which  he  displays  his  superficial  knowledge, 
and  conceals  his  want  of  depth,  is  truly  amusing.  He 
slid  away  from  science  as  soon  as  he  coitLd,  to  politics, 
where  he  kept  safe  in  commonplace  newspaper-phrases ; 
and  in  the  happy  persuasion  that  every  thing  is  for  the 
best,  and  that  every  man  in  power,  let  him  be  of  what 
party  he  may,  can  do  no  wrong.  He  did  not  seem  quite 
satisfied  with  my  countenance  as  he  spoke,  and  once  or 
twice  paused  for  my  acqmescence — in  vain. 

"  We  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  Mr.  Gre- 
sham,  a  rich  merchant,  who  came  to  look  at  a  picture 
which  Sir  Amyas  shows  as  a  true  Titian.  Mr.  Gresham 
spoke,  as  I  thought,  with  much  good  sense  and  taste 
about  it,  and  Sir  Amyas  talked  a  great  deal  of  amateur 
nonsense.  Still  in  the  same  namby-pamby  style,  and 
with  the  same  soft  voice  and  sweet  smile,  Sir  Amyas 
talked  on  of  pictures  and  battles,  and  carnage  and 
levees,  and  drawing-rooms  and  balls,  and  butterflies.  He 
has  a  museum  for  the  ladies,  and  he  took  me  to  look  at 
it — Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day  t  Among 
his  shells  was  one  upon  which  he  peculiarly  prided  him- 
self, and  which  he  showed  me  as  a  unique.  I  was,  I 
assure  you,  prudently  silent  till  he  pressed  for  my  opin- 
ion, ana  then  I  could  not  avoid  confessing  that  I  sus- 
pected it  to  be  a  made  shell — made,  Caroline  knows 
now,  by  the  application  of  acids.  The  countenance  of 
Sir  Amyas  clouded  over,  and  I  saw  that  I  at  this  mo- 
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ment  lost  all  chance  of  his  futare  favour.  He  made 
me  some  fine  speeches,  when  I  was  going  away,  and 
dwelt  upon  his  ^at  desire  to  oblige  any  friend  of  Lady 
Jane  Granville's. 

"  A  few  days  afterward  I  saw  her  ladyship  again,  and 
found  by  her  manner  that  she  had  not  been  satisfied  by 
Sir  Amyas  Courtney's  report  of  me.  She  pressed  me 
to  tell  her  all  that  had  passed  between  us.  She  was 
provoked  by  my  imprudence,  as  she  called  it,  about  the 
shell,  and  exhorted  me  to  repair  it  by  future  attentions 
and  complaisance.  When  I  declined  paying  court  to 
Sir  Amyas,  as  inconsistent  with  my  ideas  and  feelings 
of  independence,  her  ladyship  grew  angry — said  ti^at 
my  father  had  inspired  all  his  sons  with  absurd  notions 
of  independence,  which  would  prevent  their  rising  in 
the  world,  or  succeeding  in  any  profession.  I  believe  I 
then  grew  warm  in  defence  of  my  father  and  myself. 
The  conclusion  of  the  whole  was,  that  we  remained  of 
our  own  opinions,  and  that  her  ladyship  protested  she 
would  never  more  attempt  to  serve  us.  Alfred  has 
csJled  since  on  Lady  Jane,  but  has  not  been  admitted. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  too  have  offended  her,  for  I  really  like 
her,  and  am  grateful  for  her  kindness,  but  I  cannot  court 

her  patronage,  nor  bend  to  her  idol.  Sir  Amyas. 

•  •  •  •       ■     •  •  • 

"  Your  affectionate  son, 

"Erasmus  Percy." 


LETTER  FROfift  ERASMUS   PERCY  TO  HIS   FATHER. 

"My  DEAR  Father, 

"  1  told  you  in  my  last  how  I  lost  all  hopes  of  favour 
from  Sir  Amyas  Courtney,  and  how  determined  I  was 
not  to  bend  to  him.  On  some  occasion  soon  afterward 
this  determination  appeared,  and  recommended  me  im- 
mediately to  the  notice  of  a  certain  Dr.  Frumpton,  who 
is  the  antagonist  and  sworn  foe  to  Sir  Amyas.  Do  you 
know  who  Dr.  Frumpton  is — and  who  he  was — and  now 
he  has  risen  to  his  present  height  ? 

"  He  was  a  farrier  in  a  remote  county ;  he  began  by 

Eersuading  the  country  people  in  his  neighbourhood  that 
e  had  a  specific  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog. 
"  It  happened  that  he  cured  an  old  dowager's  fa- 
vourite waiting-maid,  who  had  been  bitten  by  a  cross 
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lap-dog,  which  her  servants  pronounced  to  be  mad^thal 
they  might  have  an  excuse  for  hanging  it. 

•*  The  fame  of  this  cure  was  spread  by  the  dow- 
ager among  her  numerous  acquaintance  in  town  and 
country. 

"  Then  he  took  agues — and  afterward  scrofula  under 
his  protection;  patronised  by  his  old  dowager — and 
lucky  in  some  or  his  desperate  quackery,  Dr.  Frump- 
ton's  reputation  rapidly  increased,  and  from  different 
counties  fools  came  to  consult  him.  His  manners  were 
bearish  even  ta  persons  of  quality  who  resorted  to  his 
den;  but  these  brutal  manners  imposed  upon  many, 
heightened  the  idea  of  his  confidence  in  himself,  and 
commanded  the  submission  of  the  timid.  His  tone  grew 
higher  and  higher,  and  he  more  and  more  easily  bAlied 
the  credulity  of  man  and  woman-kind.-^It  seems,  that 
either  extreme  of  soft  and  polished,  or  of  rough  and 
brutal  manner  can  succeed  with  certain  physicians.  Dr. 
Frumpton's  name,  and  Dr.  Frumpton^s  wonderful  cures, 
were  in  every  newspaper,  and  in  every  shop-window. 
No  man  ever  puffed  himself  better  even  in  this  pufling 
age.  His  success  was  viewed  with  scornful  yet  with 
jealous  eyes  by  the  regular  bred  physicians,  and  they  did 
all  they  could  to  keep  him  down— -iSir  Amyas  Courtney 
in  particular,  who  would  never  call  him  any  thing  but 
that  farrier,  making  what  noise  he  could  about  Fnimp- 
ton's  practising  without  a  diploma.  In  pure  spite, 
Frumpton  took  to  learning — late  as  it  was,  he  put  him- 
self to  school — with  virulent  zeal  he  read  and  crammed 
till,  Heaven  knows  how!  he  accomplished  getting  a 
diploma — stood  all  prescribed  examinations,  and  has 
grinned  defiance  ever  since  at  Sir  Amyas. 

"  Frumpton,  delighted  with  the  story  of  the  made  shell, 
and  conceiving  me  to  be  the  enemy  of  his  enemy,  re- 
solved, as  he  declared,  to  take  me  by  the  hand ;  and, 
such  is  the  magical  deception  of  self-love,  that  his  ap- 
parent friendliness  towards  me  made  him  appear  quite 
agreeable,  and  notwithstanding  all  that  I  had  heard  and 
naown  of  him,  I  fancied  his  brutality  was  frankness, 
and  his  presumption  strength  of  character.  I  gave  him 
credit  especially  for  a  happy  instinct  for  true  merit,  and 
an  honourable  antipathy  to  flattery  and  meanness. 
The  manner  in  which  he  pronounced  the  words,  favm- 
ing  puppy !  applied  to  Sir  Amyas  Courtney,  pleased  me 
pecuUarly— and  I  had  just   exalted  Frumpton  into  a 
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great  man,  and  an  original  genius,  when  he  fell  flat  to 
the  level,  and  below  the  level,  of  common  mortals. 

"  It  happened,  as  I  was  wsdking  home  with  him,  we 
were  stopped  in  the  street  by  a  crowd,  which  had  gath- 
ered round  a  poor  man,  who  had  fallen  from  a  scaffold, 
and  had  broken  his  leg.  Dr.  Frumpton  immediately 
said,  *  Send  for  Bland,  the  surgeon,  "who  lives  at  the 
comer  of  the  street.'  The  poor  man  was  carried  into 
a  shop ;  we  followed  him.  I  found  that  jiis  leg,  besides 
being  broken,  was  terribly  bruised  and  cut.  The  sur- 
geon in  a  few  minutes  arrived.  Mr.  Bland,  it  seems,  is 
a  protigi  of  Frumpton's,  who  formerly  practised  human 
farriery  under  him. 

"  Mr.  Bland,  after  slightly  looking  at  it,  said,  *  The  leg 
must  come  off,  the  sooner  the  better.'  The  man,  per- 
ceiving that  I  pitied  him,  cast  such  a  beseeching  look  at 
me,  as  made  me  interpose,  impertinently  perhaps,  but 
I  could  not  resist  it.  I  forget  what  I  said ;  but  I  know 
the  sense  of  it  was,  that  I  thought  the  poor  fellow's  leg 
could  and  ought  to  be  saved.  1  remember  Dr.  Frump- 
ton glared  upon  me  instantly  with  eyes  of  fury,  and 
asked  how  I  dared  to  interfere  in  a  surgical  case  ;  and 
to  contradict  his  friend,  Mr.  Bland,  a  surgeon  ! 

"  They  pre^lared  for  the  operation ;  the  surgeon  whipped 
on  his  mittens — the  poor  man,  who  was  almost  fainting 
with  loss  of  blood,  cast  another  piteous  look  at  me, 
and  said,  in  an  Irish  accent,  *  Long  life  to  you,  dear ! — 
and  don't  let  'em — for  what  will  I  be  without  a  leg !  And 
my  wife  and  children !' 

^'  He  fell  back  in  a  swoon,  and  I  sprang  between  the 
surgeon. and  him  ;  insisting  that,  as  he  haid  appealed  to 
me,  he  should  be  left  to  me  ;  and  declared  that  I  would 
have  him  carried  to  St.  George's  hospital,  where  I  knew 
he  would  be  taken  care  of  properly. 

"  Frumpton  stamped,  and,  scarcely  articulate  with 
rage,  bade  me — *  Stir  the  man  at  your  peril !'  adding  ex- 
pressions injurious  to  the  hospital,  with  the  governors 
of  which  he  had  some  quarrel.  I  made  a  sign  to  the 
workmen  who  had  brought  in  the  wounded  man ;  they 
lifted  him  instantly,  and  carried  him  out  before  me  ;  and 
one  of  them,  being  his  countryman,  followed,  crying 
aloud, '  Success  to  your  honour !  and  may  you  never  want 
a  friend  V 

''  Frumpton  seized  him  by  both  shoulders,  and  pushing 
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him  out  of  the  house,  exclaimed,  *  Success,  by  Q — ,  he 
shall  never  have,  if  I  can  help  it !  He  has  lost  a  friend 
such  as  he  can  never  get  again.  By  G — ,  I'll  mak^him 
repent  this !' 

"  Unmoved  by  these  denunciations,  I  pursued  my  way 
to  the  hospital.  You  know  in  what  an  admirable 
manner  the  London  hospitals  are  conducted.  At  St. 
George's  this  poor  man  was  received,  and  attended  with 
the  greatest  cave  and  skill.  The  surgeon  who  has  taken 
charge  of  him  assures  me  that  his  leg  will,  a  month 
hence,  be  as  useful  as  any  leg  in  London. 

"  Dr.  Frumpton  and  Mr.  Bland  have,  I  find,  loudly 
complained  of  my  interference,  as  contrary  to  all  medi- 
cal etiquette — Etiquette  ! — from  Frumpton ! — ^The  stoiy 
has  been  told  with  many  exaggerations,  and  always  to 
my  disadvantage.  I  cannot,  however,  repent.  Let  me 
lose  what  I  may,  I  am  satisfied  with  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  poor  man  in  a  way  to  do  well.  Pray  let  me 
hear  from  you,  my  dear  father,  and  say,  if  you  can,  that 
you  think  me  right— Thank  Caroline  for  her  letter.  •  • 

"Your  affectionate 

'^Erasmus  Pbbct.'' 


LETTER   FROM   ALFRED. 

'*  My  dear  Father, — ^I  have  made  all  possible  inquiries 
about  Buckhurst  Falconer.  He  staid  at  Cheltenham  till 
about  a  month  ago,  with  the  Hautons,  and  I  hear  at- 
tended Miss  Hauton  everywhere;  but  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  reason  to  believe  the  report  of  his  paying 
his  addresses  to  her.  The  public  attention  he  showed 
her  was,  in  my  opinion,  desired  only  to  pique  Caroline, 
whom,  Vm  persuaded,  he  thinks  (between  the  fits  of  half 
a  dozen  other  fancies)  the  first  of  women — as  he  always 
calls  her.  Rosamond  need  not  waste  much  pity  on  him. 
He  is  an  out-of-sight-out-of-mind  man.  The  pleasure 
of  the  present  moment  is  all  in  all  with  him.  He  has 
many  good  points  in  his  disposition ;  but  Caroline  had 
penetration  enough  to  see  that  his  character  would 
never  suit  hers  ;  and  I  rejoice  that  she  gave  him  a  de- 
cided refusal. 

"  Since  he  came  to  town,  he  has,  by  his  convivial 
powers,  his  good  stories,  good  songs,  and  knack  of 
mimicry,  made  himself  so  famous^  that  he  has  more 
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invitations  to  dinner  than  he  can  accept  He  has  wit 
and  talents  fit  for  more  than  being  the  buffoon  or  mock- 
ing-bird of  a  good  dinner  and  a  pleasant  party ;  but  he 
seems  so  well  contented  with  this  rfyulation  de  galon, 
that  I  am  afraid  his  ambition  will  not  rise  to  any  thing 
higher.  After  leading  this  idle  life,  and  enjoying  this 
cheap-earned  praise,  he  will  never  submit  to  the  seclu- 
sion and  application  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the 
great  prizes  of  professional  excellence.  I  doubt  whether 
he  will  even  persevere  so  far  as  to  be  called  to  the  bar ; 
though  the  other  day,  when  I  met  him  in  Bond-street,  he 
assured  me,  and  bade  me  assure  you,  that  he  is  getting 
on  famously,  and  eating  his  terms  with  a  prodigious 
appetite.  He  seemed  heartily  glad  to  see  me,  and  ex- 
pressed warm  gratitude  for  your  having  saved  his  con- 
science, and  having  prevented  his  father  from  forcing 
nim,  as  he  said,  to  be  a  disgrace  to  the  church. 

"  Rosamond  asks  what  sort  of  girls  the  Miss  Fal- 
coners are,  and  whether  the  Falconers  have  been  civil 
to  me  since  I  settled  in  town  1 — Y^ ;  pretta%ell.  The 
girls  Bie  mere  shoio  girls-^like  a  myriad  of  others — sin^, 
play,  dance,  dress,  flirt,  and  all  that,  Georgiana  is 
beautiful  sometimes ;  Arabella,  uffly  always.  I  don't  like 
either  of  them,  and  they  don't  like  me,  for  I  am  not  an 
eldest  son.  Th6  mother  was  prodigiously  pleased  with 
me  at  first,  because  she  mistook  me  for  Godfrey,  or 
rather  she  mistook  me  for  the  heir  of  our  branch  of  the 
Percys.  I  hear  that  Mrs.  Falconer  has  infinite  address, 
both  as  a  political  and  hymeneal  intrigante :  but  I  have 
not  time  to  study  her.  Altogether,  the  family,  though 
they  live  in  constant  gayety,  do  not  give  me  the  idea 
of  being  happy  among  one  another.  I  have  no  particu- 
lar reason  for  saying  this.  I  judge  only  from  the  tact 
on  this  subject  which  I  have  acquired  from  my  own 
happy  experience. 

"  Love  to  Rosamond — I  am  afraid  she  will  think  I 
have  been  too  severe  upon  Buckhurst  Falconer.  I  know 
he  is  a  favourite,  at  least  a  protigS  of  hers  and  of  God- 
frey. Bid  her  remember  I  have  acknowledged  that  he 
has  talents  and  generosity;  but  that  which  interests 
Rosamond  in  his  favour  inclines  ill-natured  me  against 
him — his  being  one  of  Caroline's  suitors.  I  think  he 
has  great  assurance  to  continue,  in  spite  of  all  repulse, 
to  hope,  especially  as  he  does  nothing  to  render  himself 
more  worthy  of  encouragement.    Thank  Caroline  fqr 
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her  letter ;  and  assure  Rosamond,  that,  though  I  ha^e 
nerer  noticed  it,  I  was  grateful  for  her  entertainiiiif 
account  of  M.  de  Tourville^s  vis. :  I  confess,  I  am  rather 
late  with  my  acknowledgments ;  but  the  fire  at  Percy- 
hidl,  and  many  events  which  rapidly  succeeded,  put  that 
whole  affair  out  of  my  head.  Moreover,  the  story  of 
Euphrosyne  and  Count  Albert  was  so  squeezed  under 
the  seal,  that  I  must  beg  notes  of  explanation  in  her 
next.  Who  the  dense  is  Euphrosyne  ^  and  what  does 
the  letter  P — for  the  rest  of  the  word  was  torn  out- 
stand  for  ?  and  is  Count  Albert  a  hero  in  a  novel,  or  a 
real  live  man  t 

'*  I  saw  a  live  man  yesterday,  whom  I  did  not  at  all 
like  to  see— Sharpe,  walking  with  our jM<td  cousin  Sir 
Robert  Percy,  in  close  conversation.  This  conjunction, 
I  fear,  bodes  us  no  good. — Pray,  do  pray  make  another 
search  for  the  deed, 

"  Your  affectionate  son, 
^  "  Alfred  Pkrcy." 

Soon  after  this  letter  had  been  received,  and  while 
the  picture  of  his  life  and  the  portraits  of  his  worthy 
companions  were  yet  fresh  in  her  view,  Buckhurst  Fal- 
coner took  the  unhappy  moment  to  write  to  renew  his 
declaration  of  passionate  attachment  to  Caroline,  and 
to  beg  to  be  permitted  to  wait  upon  her  once  more. 

From  the  indignant  blush  which  mounted  in  Caro- 
line's face  on  reading  his  letter,  Rosamond  saw  how 
unlikely  it  was  that  this  request  should  be  granted.  It 
came,  indeed,  at  an  unlucky  time.  Rosamond  could 
not  refrain  from  a  few  words  of  apology,  and  looks  of 
commiseration  for  Buckhurst ;  yet  she  entirely  approved 
of  Caroline's  answer  to  his  letter,  and  the  steady  repeti- 
tion of  her  refusal,  and  even  of  the  strengthened  terras 
in  which  it  was  now  expressed.  Rosamond  was  always 
prudent  for  her  friends,  when  it  came  to  any  serious 
point  where  their  interests  or  happiness  were  concerned. 
Her  affection  for  her  friends,  and  her  fear  of  doing 
wrong  on  such  occasions,  awakened  her  judgment,  and 
so  controlled  her  imagination,  that  she  then  proved  her- 
self uncommonly  judicious  and  discreet. — Prudence  had 
not,  it  is  true,  been  a  part  of  Rosamond's  character  in 
childhood ;  but  in  the  course  of  her  education,  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  it  had  been  infused  by  a  very  careful  and 
skilful  hand.    Peihaps  it  had  never  completely  assimi- 
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lated  with  the  original  composition :  sometimes  the  pro* 
dence  fell  to  the  bottom,  sometimes  was  shaken  to  the 
top,  according  to  the  agitation  or  tranquillity  of  her  mind; 
sometimes  it  was  so  faintly  visible  that  its  existence 
might  be  doubted  by  the  hasty  observer ;  but  when  pot 
to  a  proper  test  it  never  failed  to  reappear  in  full  force. 
After  any  effort  of  discretion  in  conduct,  Rosamond, 
'  however,  often  reUeved  and  amused  herself  by  talking 
in  favour  of  the  imprudent  side  of  the  question. 

"  You  have  decided  prudently,  my  dear  Caroline,  I 
acknowledge,"  said  she.  '*  But  now  your  letter  is  fairly 
gone — now  that  it  is  all  over,  and  that  we  are  safe— I 
begin  to  think  you  are  a  httle  too  prudent  for  your  age. 
Bless  me,  Caroline,  if  you  are  so  prudent  at  eighteen^ 
what  will  you  be  at  thirty  1  Beware ! — and  in  the  mean 
time  you  will  never  be  a  heroine— what  a  stupid,  unin- 
teresting heroine  you  will  make  !  You  will  nev^r  get 
into  any  entanglements,  never  have  any  adventures  ;  or, 
if  kind  Fate  should,  propitious  to  my  prayer,  brinff  you 
info  some  charming  difficulties,  even  then  we  could  not 
tremble  for  you,  or  enjoy  ail  the  luxury  of  pity,  because 
we  should  always  know  that  you  would  be  so  well  able 
to  extricate  yourself — so  certain  to  conquer,  or — not 
die,  but — endure.  Recollect  that  Doctor  Johnson,  when 
his  learned  sock  was  off,  confessed  that  he  could  never 
be  thoroughly  interested  for  Clarissa,  because  he  knew 
that  her  prudence  would  always  be  equal  to  every  occa- 
sion." 

Mrs.  Percy  began  to  question  whether  Johnson  had 
ever  expressed  this  sentiment  seriously ;  she  reprobated 
the  cruelty  of  friendly  biographers,  who  pubUsh  every 
light  expression  that  escapes  from  celebrated  lips  in  pri- 
vate conversation ;  she  was  going  to  have  added  a  word 
or  two  about  the  injury  done  to  the  public,  to  young 
people  especially,  by  the  spreading  such  rash  dogmas 
under  the  sanction  of  a  great  name. 

But  Rosamond  did  not  give  her  mother  time  to  en- 
force this  moral ;  she  went  on  rapidly  with  her  own 
4^oughts. 

"  CaroUne,  my  dear,"  continued  she,  "  you  shall  not 
be  my  heroine;  you  are  too  well  proportioned  for  a 
heroine — in  mind,  1  mean.  A  heroine  may — must  have 
a  finely-proportioned  person,  but  never  a  well-propor- 
tioned mind.  All  her  virtues  must  be  larger  than  the 
life;  all  her  passions  those  of  a  tragedy  queen,    Pro- 
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doce— only  dare  to  prodace-— one  of  your  reasonable 
wives,  mothers,  daughters,  or  sisters  on  the  theatre, 
iuaA  YOU  would  see  them  hissed  off  the  stage.  Good 
people  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  bane  of  the  dramt 
and  the  novel.  1  never  wish  to  see  a  reasonable  woman 
on  the  stage,  or  an  unreasonable  woman  off  it.  1  have 
the  greatest  sympathy  and  admiration  for  yomr  true  he- 
roine in  a  book ;  but  I  grant  you  that  in  real  life,  in  a 
private  room,  the  tragedy  queen  would  be  too  much  for 
me ;  and  the  novel  heroine  would  be  the  most  useless, 
troublesome^  affected,  haranguing,  egotistical,  insofiera- 
ble  being  imaginable !  So,  my  dear  Caroline,  I  am  con- 
tent that  you  are  my  sister  and  my  friend,  though  I  give 
you  up  as  a  heroine.** 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

LCTrCH  FROM  OODFRET   PEROT  TO  BfRS.    PSRCT. 

«  London,  tbe  Biitiali  Hold. 

"  You  will  be  surprised,  my  dear  mother,  to  find  that 
I  am  in  London,  instead  of  being,  as  I  had  hoped  I  should 
have  been  by  this  time,  with  the  army  on  the  Continent. 
Just  as  we  were  going  to  embark  we  were  counter- 
manded, and  ordered  to  stay  at  our  quarters.  Conceive 
our  disappointment — ^to  remain  in  garrison  at  the  most 
stupid,  idle  country-town  in  England. 

"  You  ask  how  I  like  my  brother-officers,  and  what 
sort  of  men  they  are  1 — Major  Gascoigne,  son  to  my 
father^s  friend,  1  like  extremely ;  he  is  a  man  of  a  liberal 
spirit,  much  information,  and  zeal  for  the  army.  But 
what  I  particularly  admire  in  him  is  his  candour.  He 
says  it  is  his  own  fault  that  he  is  not  higher  in  the  army 
— that  when  he  was  a  very  young  man  he  was  of  too 
unbending  a  temper — ^mistook  bluntness  for  sincerity-^ 
did  not  treat  his  superior  officer  with  proper  deference- 
lost  a  good  friend  by  it. 

"  A  fine  lesson  for  me !  and  the  better,  because  not 
intended. 

"  Next  to  Gascoigne  I  like  Captain  Henry :  a  young 
man  of  my  own  age,  uncommonly  handsome,  but  quite 
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free  from  conceit.    There  is  something  in  his  manners  so 

fentlemanlike,  and  he  is  of  so  frank  a  disposition,  that 
was  immediately  prepossessed  in  his  favour.  I  dont 
like  him  the  worse  for  having  a  tinge  of  proiier  pridet 
especially  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  pmced. 
I  understand  that  it  is  suspected  he  is  not  of  a  good 
family ;  hut  I  am  not  impertinent  enough  to  inquire  into 
particulars.  I  have  been  told  that  when  he  first  came 
into  the  regiment  some  of  the  officers  wanted  to  make 
out  what  family  he  belongs  to,  and  whether  he  is  or  is 
not  one  of  the  Irish  Henrys.  They  showed  their  curi- 
osity in  an  unwarrantable  manner ;  and  Henry,  who  has 
great  feeling,  and  a  spirit  as  quick  to  resent  injury  as  to 
be  won  by  kindness,  was  going  to  call  one  of  these  gen- 
tlemen to  account  for  their  impertinence.  He  would 
have  had  half  a  dozen  duels  upon  his  hands  if  Gascoigne 
had  not  settled  them.  I  have  not  time  to  tell  you  the 
whole  story ;  but  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  Major  Gas- 
coigne showed  great  address  and  prudence,  as  well  as 
steadiness ;  and  you  would  all  love  Captain  Henry  for 
his  gratitude— he  thinks  Gascoigne  a  demigod. 

"  The  rest  of  my  brother-officers  are  notlung  super- 
natural—just what  you  may  call  mere  red-coats ;  some 
of  them  fond  of  high  play,  others  fond  of  drinking :  so  I 
have  formed  no  intimacy  but  with  Gascoigne  and  Henry. 
My  father  will  see  that  I  do  not  yet  thinK  that  the  offi- 
cers of  my  own  mess  must  all  be  the  first  men  in  the 
universe. 

"  Love  to  all  at  home.  I  hope  we  shall  sail  soon,  and 
I  hope  Rosamond  will  give  me  credit  for  the  length  of 
this  letter.  She  cannot  say,  with  all  her  malice,  that 
my  lines  are  at  hooting  distance^  or  that  my  words  are 
stretched  out  like  a  lawyer's — two  good  pages,  count 
what  way  you  will ! — and  from  Godfrey,  who  is  not  a  let- 
ter-writer, as  Alfred  is  ! — Two  good  pages,  did  I  say  t — 
why,  here's  the  best  part  of  a  third  for  you,  if  you  allow 
me  to  be, 

"  My  dear  mother, 
"  With  much  respect, 
"  Your  dutiful,  obedient, 
"  And  affectionate  son, 

"Godfrey  Pkrcy.** 

While  Godfrey  remained  at  quarters  in  this  most  idle 
and  stupid  of  country  towns,  some  circumstances  ec- 
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cnmd  in  the  regiment  which  put  his  prudence  to  trialy 
and,  sooner  than  he  expected,  called  upon  him  for 
the  exercise  of  that  spirit  of  forbearance  and  temper 
which  h«  had  promised  his  mother  he  would  show.  It 
was  the  more  difficult  to  him  to  keep  his  temper,  because 
it  was  an  affair  which  touched  the  mterest  of  his  friend 
Major  Gascoigne.  The  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment having  been  promoted,  Major  Gascoigne  had  rea- 
aonaUe  expectations  of  succeeding  him ;  but,  to  his  dis- 
appointment, a  younger  man  than  himself,  and  a  stranger 
to  the  regiment,  was  put  over  his  head.  It  was  said 
that  this  appointment  was  made  in  consequence  of  the 
new  colonel  being  a  nephew  of  Lord  Skreene,  and  of  his 
also  having  it  in  his  power  to  command  two  votes  in 
parliament. 

For  the  truth  of  this  storj  we  cannot  pretend  to  vouch. 
But  the  credit  the  report  gained  in  the  regiment  created 
great  discontents,  which  the  behaviour  of  the  new  heii- 
tenant-colonel  unfortunately  was  not  calculated  to  dis- 
sipate. He  certainly  did  not  bear  his  honours  meekly, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  gave  himself  airs  of  authority,  and 
played  the  martinet  to  a  useless  and  ridiculous  de- 
gree. This,  from  a  mere  parade-officer^  who  had  never 
been  out  of  London,  to  a  man  like  the  major — who  had 
seen  service  and  could  show  wounds — ^was,  to  use  the 
mildest  expression,  ill-judged.  Captain  Henry  said  it 
was  intolerable — and  Godfrey  thought  so. 

Every  parade-day  something  unpleasant  occurred, 
and,  when  it  was  talked  over,  some  of  the  officers  took 
part  with  Gascoigne,  and  some  with  the  lieutenant- 
colonel — ^very  few,  however,  with  the  latter-— only 
those  who  wanted  to  keep  in  favour :  officers  in  quarters, 
as  these  were,  had  not  much  to  do;  therefore  they 
had  the  more  time  for  disputes,  which  became  of  more 
and  more  consequence  every  hour.  Major  Gascoigne 
behaved  incomparably  well,  never  failing  in  respect 
towards  his  superior  officer  when  he  was  present,  and 
when  he  was  absent  doing  all  that  was  possible  to 
restrain  the  imprudent  zeal  and  indignation  of  his^oung 
friends. 

One  day,  when  Godfrey,  Captain  Henry,  and  Major 
Gascoigne  were  together,  the  major  actually  knelt  down 
to  Henry  to  prevail  upon  him  to  give  up  a  mad  design  of 
challenging  nis  colonel. 

That  very  day,  not  an  hour  afterward,  the  lieutenant- 
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colonel  tot^  occasion  to  thprart  fhe  major  about  sonie 
circumstance  of  no  consequence.  Godfrey's  Uood 
boiled  in  hia  veins — ^his  promise  to  his  motter,  that  he 
would  be  as  gentle  as  a  lamb,  he  recollected  at  this  in- 
stant. With  difficulty  he  restrained  himself— still  his 
blood  boiled.  Major  Gascoigne's  fear  that  Godfrey  and 
Henry  should  embroil  themselves  for  his  sake  increased; 
for  he  saw  what  passed  in  their  hearts,  and  he  had  no 
peace  of  mind  by  day,  or  rest  by  night. 

Generous  people  are,  of  all  others,  the  most  touched 
by  generosity,  either  of  feeling  or  action.  In  this  state 
of  irritation,  it  was  not  possible  that  things  should  long 
go  on  without  coming  to  a  crisis.  Major  Gascoigne 
proposed,  as  the  measure  that  would  be  most  likely  to 
restore  and  preserve  peace,  to  quit  the  regiment.  It  was 
a  great  sacrifice  on  his  part,  and,  at  first,  none  of  his 
friends  would  consent  to  his  making  it ;  but,  at  last,  he 
brought  them  all  to  acknowledge  th^t  it  was,  upon  the 
whole,  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done.  Gascoigne 
had  a  friend,  a  major,  in  anoth^  fegiment  then  in  Eng- 
land, who  was  wiUing  to  make  an  exchange  with  him, 
and  he  thought  that  the  business  could  be  arranged  with- 
out much  difficulty.  However,  from  caprice,  the  love 
of  showing  his  power,  or  from  some  unknown  reason, 
the  lieutenant-colonel  made  it  his  pleasure  to  oppose  the 
exchange,  and  said  that  it  could  not  be  done ;  though,  as 
Captain  Henry  said,  everybody  knew,  that  by  his  writing 
a  line  to  Lord  Skreene  it  would  have  been  accom- 
plished directly.  It  now  recurred  to  Godfrey,  that  Cun- 
ningham Falconer,  being  secretary  to  Lord  Oldborough, 
might  be  of  use  in  this  affair.  Cunningham  had  always 
professed  the  greatest  regard  for  Godfrey,  and  he  was 
determined,  at  least,  to  make  this  trial  of  his  sincerity. 

The  secretary  sent  a  civil  answer  in  an  official  style, 
explaining  that  his  office  was  not  the  war  office ;  concluding 
by  an  assurance,  that  if  Captain  Percy  could  point  out 
how  he  could  do  so  with  propriety,  nothing  could  give 
Mr.  C.  Falconer  greater  pleasure  than  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obUging  him. 

Now  Captain  Percy,  having  a  sort  of  generous  good 
faith  about  him,  believed  this  last  assurance;  fancied 
that  as  he  was  no  great  writer,  he  had  not  explained 
himself  well  by  letter,  and  that  he  should  make  Cun- 
ningham understand  him  better  viva  voce.  Keeping  his 
own  counsel,  and  telling  only  Major  Gascoigne  and 
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Captain  Henry  his  object,  he  asked  for  a  fortnights  leave 
of  absence,  and,  with  some  difficulty,  obtained  it.     He 
went  to  London,  waited  on  Secretary  Falconer,  and 
found  him  ten  times  more  official  in  his  style  of  conver- 
sation thkn  in  his  letters.     Godfrey  recollected  that  his 
cousin  Cunningham  had  always  been  solemnly  inclined, 
but  now  he  found  him  grown  so  mysterious,  that  he 
could  scarcely  obtain  a  plain  answer  to  the  simplest 
question.     *'  The  whole  man,  head  and  heart,  seemed,** 
as  Godfrey  said,  "  to  be  diplomatically  closed.**     It  was 
clear,  from  the  Uttle  that  Cunningham  did  articulate, 
that  he  would  do  nothing  in  furthering  the  exchange 
desired  for  Major  Gascoigne;  but  whether  this  arose 
from  his  having  no  influence  with  Lord  Oldborough,  or 
from  his  fear  of  wearing  it  out,  our  young  officer  could 
not  determine.    He  leu  the  secretary  in  disgust  and 
despair,  and  went  to  wait  on  Commissioner  Falconer, 
who  gave  him  a  polite  invitation  to  dinner,  and  over- 
whelmed him  with  professions  of  friendship;  but,  as  soon 
as  Godfrey  explained  his  business,  the  commissioner 
protested  that  he  could  not  venture  to  speak  to  Lord 
Oldborough  on  such  an  affair,  and  he  earnestly  advised 
him  not  to  interest  himself  so  much  for  Major  Gascoigne, 
who,  though  doubtless  a  very  deserving  officer,  was,  in 
fact,  nothing  more.     He  next  had  recourse  to  Buckhurst 
Falconer,  and  asked  him  to  persuade  Colonel  Hauton  to 
speak  to  his  uncle  upon  the  subject.    This  Buckhurst 
immediately  promised  to  do,  and  kept  his  promise.     But 
Colonel  Hauton  swore  that  his  uncle  never,  on  any  oc- 
casion, listened  to  his  representations ;  therefore  it  was 
quite  useless  to  speak  to  him.    After  wandering  from 
office  to  office,  wasting  hour  after  hour,  and  day  after 
day,  waiting  for  people  who  did  him  no  good  when  he 
did  see  them,  Godfrey  at  last  determined  to  do  what  he 
should  have  done  at  first — apply  to  Lord  Oldborough. 
It  is  always  better  to  deal  with  principals  than  with 
secondaries.     Lord  Oldborough  had  the  reputation  of 
being  inaccessible,  haughty,  and  peremptory  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  the  secretaries,  clerks,  and  under-clerks  "  trem- 
bled at  his  name,  each  under  each,  through  all  their 
ranks  of  venahty."    But,  to  Captain  Percy's  surprise, 
the  moment  his  name  was  announced,  the  minister  im- 
mediately recognised  him,  and  received  him  most  gra- 
ciously.    His  lordship  inquired  after  his  old  friend,  Mr. 
P^rcy — said  that  Mr.  Percy  was  one  of  the  few  really 
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independent  men  he  had  ever  known.  "  Mr.  Percy  id 
an  excellent  country-gentleman,  and,  for  England's  sake, 
I  wish  there  were  many,  many  more  such.  Now,  sir, 
how  can  I  serve  his  son  V 

With  frankness  and  brevity  which  suited  the  minister 
.  and  the  man,  Godfrey  told  his  business,  and  Lord  Old- 
borough,  with  laconic  decision,  equally  pleasing  to  the 
young  soldier,  replied,  **  that  if  it  was  possible,  the  thing 
should  be  done  for  Major  Gascoigne" — inquired  how 
long  Captain  Percy  purposed  to  stay  in  town— desired 
to  see  him  the  day  before  he  should  leave  London,  and 
named  the  hour. 

All  the  diplomacy  of  Cunningham  Falconer's  face 
could  not  disguise  his  astonishment  when  he  saw  the 
manner  in  which  his  master  treated  Godfrey.  The  next 
day  the  commissioner  invited  Captain  Percy  in  a  press- 
ing manner  to  dine  with  him. 

"  We  shall  have  a  very  pleasant  party,"  said  Mr.  Fal- 
coner, "  and  Mrs.  Falconer  insists  upon  the  pleasure  of 
your  company — you  have  never  seen  my  girls  since 
they  were  children — your  own  near  relations! — ^you 
must  be  better  acquainted :  come — I  will  take  no  de- 
nial." 

Godfrey  willingly  accepted  the  invitation :  he  would, 
perhaps,  have  found  means  to  have  excused  himself,  had 
he  known  whom  he  was  to  meet  at  this  dinner — Miss 
Hauton — the  dangerous  fair  one,  whom  he  had  resolved 
to  avoid.  But  he  was  in  the  room  with  her,  and  beyond 
all  power  of  receding,  before  he  knew  his  peril.  The 
young  lady  looked  more  beautiful  than  eves,  and  more 
melancholy.  One  of  the  Miss  Falconers  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  him,  in  confidence,  the  cause  of  her 
poor  friend's  dejection.  "  He!"  uncle.  Lord  Oldborourfi, 
wants  to  marry  her  to  the  Marquis  of  Twickenham,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Greenwich,  and  Miss  Hauton 
can't  endure  him." 

The  marquis  was  also  at  this  dinner — Godfrey  did  not 
much  wonder  at  the  lady's  dislike ;  for  he  was  a  mean, 
peevish-looking  man,  had  no  conversation,  and  appeared 
to  be  fond  of  drinking. 

"But  Lord  01dt)orough,  who  is  all  for  ambition," 
whispered  Miss  Falconer,  "and  who  maintains  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  love,  except  in  novels,  says, 
that  his  niece  may  read  foolish  novels  after  marriage  as 
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well  as  before,  if  she  pleases,  but  that  she  mu»t  many 
like  a  reasonable  woman." 

Godfrey  pitied  her ;  and,  while  he  was  pitying,  Mrs. 
Falconer  arranged  a  party  for  the  opera  for  this  night, 
in  which  Godfrey  found  himself  included.  Perhaps  he 
was  imprudent ;  but  he  was  a  young  man,  and  human 
nature  is — ^human  nature. 

At  the  opera  Godfrey  felt  his  danger  increase  every 
moment.  Miss  Hauton  was  particularly  engaging,  and 
many  circumstances  conspired  to  flatter  his  vanity,  and 
to  interest  him  for  this  fair -victim  of  ambition.  Her 
marquis  was  iii  the  box,  smelling  of  claret,  and  paving 
his  devoirs  to  his  intended  bride,  apparently  very  little  to 
her  satisfaction.  Commissioner  Falconer,  leaning  for- 
ward, complimented  Miss  Hauton  upon  her  appearance 
this  night,  and  observed  that  though  it  was  a  new  opera, 
all  fashionable  eyes  were  turned  from  the  stage  to  Lady 
Oldborough's  box. 

Miss  Hauton  smiled  civilly  upon  the  commissioner, 
then  turning  to  Godfrey,  in  a  low  soft  voice  repeated— 

**  And  er'n  when  flwUon^s  brightest  arts  decoy, 
The  heart  distrusting  asks,  if  this  be  joy." 

Godfrey  was  touched — she  saw  it,  and  sighed.  A 
short  time  afterward  her  marquis  left  the  box.  Miss 
Hauton  recovered  from  her  languor,  and  became  ani- 
mated in  conversation  with  Godfrey.  He  felt  the  whole 
power  of  her  charms,  the  immediate  force  of  the  tempt- 
ation ;  but  he  recollected  who  she  was — ^he  recollected 
that  she  had  not  shown  any  instances  of  discretion  which 
could  redeem  her  from  the  consequences  of  a  mother's 
disgrace :  the  songs  he  had  heard  from  Miss  Hauton^s 
lips,  Captam  Bellamy  and  the  waltzing,  came  fuU  upon 
his  mind. 

"  No,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  as  a  wife  I  cannot  think 
of  her :  were  the  Marquis  of  Twickenham  out  of  the 
question,  my  wife  she  cannot  be.  Then  honour  forbids 
me  to  trifle  with  her  affections  merely  to  gratify  my 
vanity  or  the  feelings  of  the  moment." 

Captain  Perc}'  well  knew  that  sogie  men  can  satisfy 
their  consciences  by  calling  a  certain  sort  of  treachery 
by  the  soft  name  of  gallantry.  He  was  aware  that  he 
could,  like  many  others  in  similar  circumstances,  deceive 
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bv  equivocal  looks  and  expresnons,  and  then  throw  the 
blame  from  themaelves,  by  aakin^  why  the  woman  was 
such  a  fool  as  to  believe, — protestmg  that  they  never  had 
a  thought  of  her,  and  swearing  that  they  had  not  the 
least  ulea  she  had  ever  understood  them  to  mean  any 
thing  serious ;  but  Godfrey  had  too  much  good  feeling 
and  good  principle  to  follow  such  examples. 

Miss  Hauton  had  acopv  of  the  new  opera  before  her, 
and  as  she  turned  over  the  leaves,  she  pointed  out  to 
him  the  passages  that  she  liked.^  Somewere  peculiarly 
applicable  to  her  own  situation,  representing  a  heroine 
forced  to  marry  a  man  she  hates,  while  she  tenderly 
loves  another.  Grodfrey  could  not,  or  would  not,  under- 
stand the  Italian.  It  was  perfecUy  well  explained  to 
him ;  and  then,  perceiving  the  aji^iications  made  of  cer- 
tain lines  by  Miss  Hauton's  voice  and  eyes,  he  had  no 
resource  but  in  a  new  singer,  to  whom  he  became  sud- 
denly so  attentive  that  nothing  could  distract  him  from 
ibe  stage.  When  the  actress  ceased  to  sing,  he  foxmd 
means  to  engage  the  Miss  Falconers  in  a  discussion  of 
her  merits,  which,  with  all  the  nonsense  and  com|^- 
ments  to  their  taste  the  occasion  required,  filled  up  the 
dangerous  interval  till  the  opera  was  over;  then — more 
dangerous  still — ^^waiting  for  carriages  in  the  crush  roam ; 
but  through  all  these  perils  Godfrey  passed  so  dexter- 
ously, as  to  leave  Miss  Hauton  in  doubt  whether  she  had 
been  understood  Or  not.  Thus  he  hoped  thatlier  con- 
science would  in  future,  if  she  should  ever  after  her 
marriage  reflect  on  the  opera  of  this  night,  be  as  much 
at  ease  as  his  own — ^though  perhaps  not  with  so  good 
reason. 

After  this  night,  Godfrey  would  not  expoise  himself  to 
a  repetition  of  similar  danger;  and  that  he  might  avoid 
meeting  tMs  fair  lady  again,  he  refused  two  invitations 
from  Mrs.  Falconer  to  a  ball  at  her  house,  and  to  a 
musical  party.  This  deserves  to  be  recoiled  to  his 
credit,  because  he  was  very  fond  both  of  music  and 
dancing. 

The  day  before  he  was  to  leave  town,  at  the  hour  and 
minute  appointed,  Grodfrey  waited  upon  LordOldborough; 
but  not  such  his  reception  now  as  it  had  .been  on  his  first 
visit  to  this  minister :  he  was  kept  two  hours  waiting 
alone  in  an  antechamber.  At  last  the  cabinet  door  opened, 
and  Lord  Oldborough  appeared  with  a  dark  cold  counte- 
nance, and  a  haughty  stifihess  in  his  whole  frames 
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Jordabip  walked  deliberately  forward,  tin  he  came  williiB 
a  3rard  of  our  yoang  officer,  and  then,  without  speakiBf , 
bent  his  head  and  body  slowly,  and  so  remained  as  u 
waiting  to  be  informed  who  Captain  Percy  was,  and 
what  his  business  might  be.  Astonishment,  and  offended 
pride,  flashed  successirely  in  (Godfrey's  countenance. 
Lord  Oldborou^,  after  fixing  his  interrogating  eyeaupoo 
him  inefiectuaUy,  receiving  no  explanation,  seemea  to 
come  a  little  to  his  recollection,  and  condescended  to 
say,  *'  Ca{>tain  Percy,  Ijtolieve ! — ^your  commands  with 
ne.  Captain  Percy.'' 

^  My  lord,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  here  by  your 
lordship's  appointment'  on  Major  Gascoigne's  bosiness." 

"  Sir,  you  had  a  note  from  me  yesterday,  I  believe, 
which  contained  all  that  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  say 
on  Major  Gascoigne's  business.** 

'*  Psurdon  me;  my  lord — ^I  never  had  tfie  honour  of 
receiving  any  note  from  your  lordship.'* 

^Very  extraordinary!  I  sent  it  by  my  own  man. 
You  are  at  Batts's  Hotel,  sir  ?" 

••*  No,  my  lord,  at  the  British  Hotel.'* 
'  ^  Ha! — that  is  the  cause  of  the  mistake.    You  wiU 
find  my  note,  sir,  at  Batts's." 

Captain  Percy  bowed — Lord  Oldborough  bowed — not 
a  word  more  passed.  Lord  Oldborough  walked  on  to 
his  carriage,  which  rolled  him  away  with  glorious 
rapidity,  while  Godfrey,  his  face  flushed  with  resent- 
ment, looked  after  him  for  an  instant,  then  putting  on 
his  hat,  which  the  porter  held  to  him,  he  walked  off  as 
ifost  as  possible  to  Batts's  Hotel,  impatient  to  see  the  note 
which  was  to  explain  the  meaning  of  this  extraordinary 
conduct.  The  note  he  found :  but  it  threw  little  lig^t 
upon  the  business.  It  was  written  in  Secretary  Cun- 
ningham Falconer's  hand,  and  was  as  follows  - 

*'  Lord  Oldborough  will  inform  Captain  Percy  when 
any  thing  shall  be  decided  upon  relative  to  the  business 
on  which  Captain  Percy  spoke  to  Lord  Oldborough: 
and  as  communication  by  letter  will  answer  every  pur- 
pose, his  lordship  hopes  that  he  shall  not  be  the  means 
of  detaining  Captain  Percy  longer  from  his  regiment. 

A  civil  dismission ! — ^After  three  attempts  Godfrey 
obtained  a  sight  of  Secretary  Cunningham,  who,  as  he 
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thought,  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  affair ;  bat  this  sus- 
picion tras  at  first  ^ssipated  by  the  unusual  openness 
with  which  the  sefretary  looked  and  spoke.  Appa^ 
rently  without  fear  of  committing  himself,  he  said  at 
once  that  it  was  a  very  extraordinary  proceeding — ^that 
he  could  no  way  account  for  it,  but  by  supposing  that 
the  lieutenant-colonel  in  question  had,  through  his  rela- 
tion, Lord  Skreene,  influenced  his  grace  of  Greenwich, 
and  that  Lord  Oldborough  could  not,  in  the  present  coifed 
juncture,  make  any  movement  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  diike. 

''In  all  these  things,  in  all  transactions  with  poli- 
ticians,^ saidGodfrey,  "  there  are  wheels  within  wheels, 
which  we  simple  people  never  suspect;  and  by  awk- 
wardly interferiiig  with  them  when  they  are  in  motion« 
we  are. hurt,  we  luiow  not  how  or  why." 

Cunningham  smiled  significantljr,  but  was  silent — his 
air  of  frankness  vanished,  and  his  solemn  reserve  re- 
tomed.  "  Cunningham  will  never  be  hurt  in  that  way,** 
thought  Godfrey ;  ''  I  never  saw  a  fellow  so  careful  of 
himself.  I  am  convinced  he  would  not  hazard  his  little 
finger  to  save  the  whole  British  empire,  much  less  to 
serve  a  private  friend  like  me,  or  a  poor  honest  man  like 
Gascoigne." 

.  Godfrey  was  too  proud  to  make  any  further  attempts 
to  interest  his  diplomatic  cousin  in  the  afiair.  He  arose, 
and  bade  the  secretary  adieu,  who,  with  proper  smiles 
and  bows,  attended  him  to  the  very  door. 

"  Thank  heaven  !'*  thought  Godfrey,  as  he  left  the 
se-cretary's  office,  '^  I  am  not  forced  to  dance  attendance 
upon  any  great  man,  or  any  great  man's  secretary.  I 
am — ^like  my  father — ^indepeiSent,  and  will  keep  myself 
so;  and  if  ever  I  live  la^v^  a  snule  for  years,  it  shaU 
not  be  upon  the  smiles  of  a  minister,  bv^  on  those  of  a 
fair  lady." 

Godfrey  left  town  immediately,  and  returned  to  his 
regiment. 

E9 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

LiTTLi  Tened  in  the  ways  of  courts  or  courtien* 
Ckxlfrey  had  been  easily  deceived  by  the  apparent  can- 
dour or  Cunningham  Falconer.  The  fact  was,  that 
Cunningham,  not  directly  from  himself,  but  by  means 
of  persons  of  whom  Lord  Oldborouffh  could  have  no 
suspicion,  had  insinuated  to  his  lordship  that  Godfrey 
Percy  was  the  secret  cause  of  the  aversion  Miss  HanUm 
showed  to  the  proposed  match  with  the  Marquis  of 
Twickenham.  This  idea,  once  suggested,  was  easily 
confirmed  by  the  account  of  the  young  lady^s  behaviour 
at  the  opera,  which  was  reported  to  Lord  Oldborough 
with  proper  exafffferations,  and  with  a  total  misrepre- 
sentation of  Godfrey's  conduct.  The  fainting  at  the 
ball  was  also  recollected,  and  many  other  little  oircum- 
stances  combined  to  bring  conviction  to  Lord  Old- 
borough's  mind.  He  was  now  persuaded  that  Mijor 
Gascoigne's  business  was  merely  a  pretence  for  God- 
frey's coming  to  town :  apprehension  of  beinff  disap- 
gomted  in  completing  an  alliance  essential  to  nis  am- 
itious  views,  pique  at  the  idea  of  being  deceived,  and 
nearly  duped,  by  a  boy  and  girl,  a  rooted  hatred  and  utter 
contempt  for  love  and  love  affkirs,  altogether  produced 
that  change  in  Lord  Oldborough's  manner  towards  Cap- 
tain Perc^  which  had  appears  so  extraordinary.  Had 
Captain  Percy  delayed  to  leave  town,  he  would  next 
day  have  received  orders  from  his  commanding  officer 
to  join  his  regiment.  As  to  Major  Gascoigne's  business, 
it  had  made  so  little  impression  upon  Lord  Oldborough, 
that  he  had  totally  forgotten  the  poor  major's  name  till 
Godfrey  repeated  it  to  him.  Indeed,  Godfrey  hims«lf 
could  scarcely  have  blamed  his  lordship  for  this,  had  he 
known  how  much  business,  how  many  cares  pressed  at 
this  •  time  upon  the  mind  of  the  unhappy  statesman. 
Besides  a  load  of  public  business,  and  ail  the  open  and 
violent  attacks  of  opposition,  which  he  had  usually  to 
sustain,  he  was  now  under  great  and  increasing  anxiety 
from  the  discovery  of  that  plot  against  him,  among  his 
immediate   associates  in  office,  which  the  TourviUe 
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papers,  deciphered  by  Gommissioner  Falconer  and  Otm* 
ninf  ham,  had  bat  partially  revealed.  Lord  Oldborough 
was  in  the  condition  of  a  person  apprized  that  he  is 
standing  upon  ground  that  is  undemiined,  but  who  does 
not  know  exactly  by  what  hand  or  at  what  moment  thtf 
train  that  may  destroy  him  is  to  be  set  on  fire.  Onis 
word  frequently  recurred  in  the  Tounrille  papers,  whidi 
puzzled  Commissioner  Falconer  extremely,  and  of  which 
he  was  never  able  to  make  out  the  meaning ;  the  woid 
was  Gassoc.  It  was  used  thus :  *'  We  are  sorry  to  fiod 
that  the  Gassoc  has  not  agreed  to  our  proposal.^ — "  No 
answer  has  been  given  to  question  No.  3  by  the  Gassoc^ 
— **  With  regard  to  the  sifibsidy,  of  which  35,00M.  have 
not  been  sent  or  received*  the  Gassoc  has  never  em> 
plained :  in  consequence,  great  discontents  here." — *'  If 
the  Gassoc  be  finally  determined  against  the  Baght 
means  must  be  taken  to  accomplish  the  purposes  allnded 
to  in  paragraph  4,  in  i^^een  <of  the  7th  ult.),  also  those 
in  No.  B.,  in  lemon-jmce  (of  September  last)." — ^"  The 
Gassoc  will  take  notes  of  the  mming  tools  forffotten— 
also  buUets  too  latoe,  and  no  flints  (as  per  No.  9,  in 
sympathetic  ink) — slso  the  sea-charts,  sent  instead  qi 
maps— Ksonsequent  delay  in  march  of  troops-*-4o8S  of 
fortress — ^to  be  attributed  to  the  Eagle, ^* 

The  Eagle,  which  at  first  had  been  taken  for  granted 
to  be  the  Austrian  Eagle,  was  discovered  to  Im  Lord 
Oldborough.  An  eagle  was  his  lordship's  crest,  and 
the  sea-charts,  and  the  mining  tools,  brought  the 
seiaae  home  to  him  conclusively.  It  was  plain  that 
the  Gassoc  stood  for  some  person  who  was  inimical  to 
liOrd  Oldborough,  but  who  it  could  be  was  the  question* 
Commissioner  Falconer  suggested,  that  for  Oassoc,  you 
should  read  Goshawk ;  then,  said  he,  "  by  finding  what 
iiobleman  or  gentleman  has  a  ffoshaivk  in  his  arms, 
you  have  the  &mily  name,  and  the  individual  is  after- 
ward easily  ascertained."  To  the  herald's  office  the 
commissioner  went  a  goshawking,  but  after  spending  a 
whole  day  with  the  assistance  of  Garter  kinff-at-arms, 
he  could  make  notiiing  of  his  goshawks,  and  he  gave 
them  up. 

He  next  presumed  that  there  might  be  a  mistake  of 
one  letter  in  the  foreign  spelling  of  the  word,  and  that 
Gassoc  should  be  Cassock,  and  might  then  mean  a  cer- 
tain bishop,  who  was  known  to  be  a  particular  enemy 
of  Lord  Oldborough.    But  still  there  were  thinga  tt- 


eribed  to  the  Gassoc  which  cofold  not  cone  witfamlfee 
Jniiadictioii  or  cogrnizance  of  the  Cassock—- and  the  com- 
■lissioner  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  givenp  the  dunrdL 
He  next  suggested,  that  not  onl^  one  letter,,  but  ewf 
letter  in  the  w<MPd  might  be  mistaken  in  the  foreign 
spelling,  and  that  Gassoc  might  be  the  French  <Mr  Gor- 
man written  imitation  of  the  oral  sound  of  some  Engiisk 
proper  name.  The  commissioner  supported  this  opimoD 
Tory  plausiUhr  by  citing  many  instances  of  the  barbarow 
speUing  of  ifngiish  names  by  foreigners :  Bassompieiie 
writes  Jorchaux  for  York  House,  InnimthcMt  for  Ken- 
sington; even  in  the  polite  memoirs  of  Le  Comte  de 
Grammont,  we  have  Soutkask  for  Southesk,  and  War- 
m^tre  for  some  English  name  not  yet  deiaphered. 
Upon  this  hint  the  commissioner  and  Cunningham  mads 
anagrams  of  half  the  noble  names  in  England^  but 
in  vain. 

Afterward,  recollecting  that  it  was  the  fashicm  at  on« 
time  even  to  pun  in  the  coats-of-arms  of  the  nofaifitjr, 
and  in  the  choice  of  their  mottoes,  he  went  to  woik  agam 
at  the  heralds'  office,  and  tried  a  course  of  pnna,  bat  to 
np  purpose :  the  commissioner  was  mortified  to  find  a& 
his  ingenuity  at  fault. 

Cumiingham  took  care  not  to  sngpest  anv  thing,  theie- 
fore  he  could  never  be  convicted  of  mistake.  Nor  was 
he  in  the  least  vexed  by  his  father's  or  his  own  fruittess 
labour,  because  he  thought  it  might  tend  to  his  futore 
advancement. 

Lord  Oldborough  had  thrown  out  a  hint  that  it  would 
soon  be  necessary  to  recall  the  i»resent  and  send  a  new 
envoy  or  resident  to  the  German  court  in  question ; 
Cunningham  nourished  a  hope  of  bemg  chosen  for  this 
purpose,  as  the  Tourville  papers  were  already  known  to 
him,  and  he  could,  under  private  instructions,  negotiate 
with  M.  de  Tourville,  and  draw  from  him  an  emana- 
tion. He  did  not,  however,  trust  even  his  fother  with 
the  hope  he  had  conceived,  but  relied  on  his  own 
address,  and  continually  strove,  by  oblique  hints,  to 
magnify  the  danger  of  leaving  any  part  of  the  plot  un- 
ravelled. 

What  effect  these  suggestions  produced,  or  whether 
they  produced  any,  Cunningham  was  unable  to  judge 
from  the  minister's  impenetrate  countenance.  Lord 
Oldborough  lost  not  a  moment  in  repairing  the  mistake 
about  8eap<;harts,  and  the  jomission  ctf  mining  toola 
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which  he  had  disoorered  from  a  pangnph  in  the  Tour- 
yille  papers ;  he  staid  not  to  inquire  whether  the  error 
had  been  wilAil  or  imintentionaI--lA<U  he  left  for  futore 
investigation.  -His  next  object  was  the  suhsidy.  This 
d^  the  Dnke  of  Greenwich  gave  a  cabinet  dinner. 
After  dinner,  when  the  servants  had  retired,  and  when 
none  of  the  company  were  prepared  for  such  a  stroke. 
Lord  Oldborougfa,  in  his  decided  but  very  calm  manner, 
began  with,  "  My  lords,  I  must  call  your  attention  to  an 
afl&r  of  some  importance — ^the  subsidy  from  the  secret 
service  to  our  German  ally." 

All  who  had  within  them  sins  unwhipped  of  justice 
trembled. 

'*I  have  learned,  no  matter  how,"  continued  Lord 
Oldborough,  *'  that  by  some  strange  mistake,  36,00<M.  of 
that  subsidy  were  not  remitted  at  the  time  appointed 
by  us,  and  that  discontents,  likely  to  be  prejudicial  to 
his  majesty's  service,  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  this 
dela^." 

His  lordship  paused^  and  appeared  to  take  no  notice 
of  the  faces  of  feigned  astomshment  and  real  conscious- 
ness by  which  he  was  surrounded.  Each  looked  at  the 
other  to  inquire  by  what  means  this  secret  was  divulged, 
and  to  discover,  if  possible,  how  much  more  was  known. 
Ijord  Skreene  began  at  the  same  moment  with  the  Duke 
of  Greenwich  to  suggest  that  some  clerk  or  agent  m\ist 
certainly  be  much  to  blame.  Lord  Oldborough,  in  his 
decided  tone,  replied  that  it  was  indifferent  to  him  what 
clerk,  agent,  or  principal  was  to  blame  in  the  business ; 
but  that  if  the  money  were  not  bond  fide  remitted,  and 
acknowledged  by  the  court  to  which  it  was  promised, 
and  before  any  disagreeable  consequences  should  ensue* 
he  must  be  under  the  necessity  of  statinff  the  affair  to 
his  minesty^— of  resigning  his  office,  and  bringing  the 
whole  before  parliament. 

The  terror  of  his  voice  and  lightning  of  his  eye,  the 
dread  of  bis  determined  spirit,  operated  powerfully. 
The  subsidy  was  remitted  the  next  day,  though  at.  the 
expense  of  a  service  of  [date  which  Lord  Skreene  had 
bespoken  for  his  mistress,  and  though  Secretary  Cope 
was  compelled  to  sell  at  some  disadvantage  a  few  of 
the  very  few  remaining  acres  of  his  paternal  estate,  to 
make  good  what  had  been  borrowed  from  the  secret 
jservice  money. 
^    At  the  cabinet  dinner,  the  keen  eye  of  Lord  Old- 


bonmgli  had  discenied  some  displeasore  laridiig  in  tte 
iBfaid  of  the  Duke  of  Greenwich--a  man  of  conaidenfale 
political  consequence  from  his  rank  and  connezioai, 
and  from  the  number  of  voices  he  conld  command  or 
influence.    Lord  Oldborough  knew  that,  if  he  could  le- 

Siin  the  duke,  he  could  keep  in  awe  his  other  enemies, 
is  grace  was  a  puzzle-headed,  poaqxyus  fool«  whom 
Heaven  had  cursed  with  the  desire  to  be  a  atatesmaiL 
He  had  not  more  than  four  ideas ;  but  to  those  four, 
which  he  conceived  to  be  his  own,  he  was  exclusively 
attached.  Yet  a  person  of  address  and  cunning  could 
pnt  tidngs  into  his  head,  which  after  a  time  he  would 
find  theie,  believe  to  be  his  own,  and  which  he  would 
then  propose  as  new  with  great  solemnity,  and  support 
with  much  zeaL  Lord  Oldborough,  however,  was 
neither  able  nor  willing  to  manage  his  grace  in  this 
manner ;  he  was  too  imperious ;  his  pride  of  character 
Was  at  continual  variance  with  the  duke's  pride  of  rank. 
The  duke's  was  a  sort  of  pride  which  Loid  Oldborough 
did  not  always  understand,  and  which,  when  he  did,  he 
despised— it  was  a  species  of  pride  that  was  perpettuilly 
taking  offence  at  trifling  failures  in  etiquette*  of  which 
Lord  Oldborough,  intent  upon  great  objects,  was  some- 
times guilty.  There  is  a  class  of  politicians  who  err  by 
looking  for  causes  in  too  high  a  sphere,  and  by  attribut- 
ing the  changes  which  perplex  states  and  monarchs  to 
great  passions  and  large  motives.  Lord  Oldborough 
was  one  of  this  class,  and  with  all  his  talents  wonklhave 
failed  in  every  attempt  to  comprehend  and  conciliate 
the  Duke  of  Greenwich,  had  he  not  been  assisted  by  the 
inferior  genius  of  Commissioner  Falconer.  While  his 
lordship  was  thus  searching  far  and  wide  among  the 
reasonable  and  probable  causes  for  the  duke's  coldness, 
examining  and  re-examining  the  bearings  of  every  pohti- 
cal  measure,  as  it  could  aflect  his  grace's  interest  imme- 
diately or  remotely.  Commissioner  Falconer  sought  for 
the  cause,  and  found  it  in  the  lowest  scale  of  trifles-* 
he  made  the  discovery  by  means  which  Lord  Oldborough 
could  not  have  devised,  and  would  not  have  used.  The 
diike  had  a  favourite  under-cleric,  who,  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  disclosed  the  secret  to  the  commis- 
sioner. Lord  Oldborough  had  sent  his  grace  a  note, 
written  in  his  own  hand,  sealed  with  a  wafer.  The 
clerk,  who  was  present  when  the  note  was  received, 
^aSd  that  the  duke's  face  ihished  violently,  and  thai  he 


ftang  the  note  immediately  to  his  aecielaiy,  exdsimiiif; 
''  Open  that,  if  yon  please,  sir — I  wmdtr  horn 
can  haoe  the  impertinenee  to  send  me  ku  spUUe  f* 

This  nice  offence,  which  bore  so  coaise  a 
had  alienated  the  mind  of  the  Duke  of  Greemhcb. 
When  Commissioner  Falconer  had  thus  sagaciooily  dis- 
covered  the  canse  of  the  noble  duke's  dupleasaie,  he 
with  great  address  applied  a  remedy.  Without  ever 
hinting  that  he  knew  of  the  offensiTe  circuffistaoeev 
having  some  business  to  transact  with  the  dukCt  he 
contrived,  as  if  undesignedly,  to  turn  the  oonversiiUoB 
upon  his  friend  Lord  Okiborough^  strange  and  oBae- 
countal^e  negligence  of  common  forms  ud  etiquette ; 
as  a  proof  of  which  he  told  the  duke  in  confideneet  and 
in  a  very  low  voice,  an  anecdote,  which  he  heard  ftoai 
his  son  Cunningham,  from  Lord  Oldborouch's  own  sec- 
retary, or  the  commissioner  protested  that  be  woeid  not, 
he  could  not  have  believed  it — his  lordship  kid  been 
once  actually  upon  the  point  of  sealing  a  note  with  a 
wafer  to  one  of  the  royal  dukes  *— had  the  wafer  abso- 
lutely on  his  lips,  when  Cunningham  felt  it  his  diit¥  to 
take  the  liberty  of  remonstrating.  Upon  which.  Lord 
Oldborougfa,  as  Commissioner  Falconer  said,,  looked 
with  the  utmost  surprise,  and  replied,  ''  I  have  sealed 
with  a  wafer  to  the  Duke  of  Greenwich,  and  Jke  was  not 
offended.'* 

This  anecdote,  the  truth  of  which  it  fortunately  never 
occurred  to  the  duke  to  doubt,  had  an  immediate  and 
powerful  eflect  upon  his  mind,  as  the  commissioner  saw 
oy  the  complacent  smile  that  played  on  his  coimte- 
nance,  and  still  further  bv  the  condescending  pity  with 
which  his  grace  observed,  that  *^  Great  geniuses  never 
understand  common  things — but  do  every  thing  awk- 
wardly, whether  they  cut  a  book  or  seal  a  note.^ 

Mr.  Falconer,  havmg  thus  brought  the  duke  into  fine 
temper,  left  him  in  the  best  dispositions  possible  towards 
Lord  Oldborough,  went  to  his  lordship  to  report  pro- 
gress, and  to  lM>a8t  of  his  success ;  but  he  told  only  aa 
much  of  what  had  passed  as  he  thought  would  suit  the 
statesman's  character,  and  ensure  his  approbation.  The 
Duke  of  Greenwich  was  as  much  pleased  by  this  recon* 
ciliation  as  Lord  Oldborough ;  for,  though  m  a  fit  of  of 
fended  pride  he  had  been  so  rash  as  to  join  his  lordships 
enemies,  yet  he  had  always  dreaded  coming  to  open  war 
with  such  an  adversary.    His  grace  Mi  iiSniteiy  mora 
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safe  and  conifortable  when  he  was  leaning  upon  Loid 
OldboTOU^  than  when  he  stood  opposed  to  him,  eivenin 
secret.  There  were  points  in  politics  in  which  he  and 
Lord  OldberouG^h  coincided,  though  they  had  arrired  at 
these  by  far  different  roads.  They  agreed  in  an  orer- 
weening  love  of  aristocracy,  and  in  an  inclination  to* 
wards  arbitrary  power ;  they  agreed  in  a  hatred  of  inno- 
vation ;  they  agreed  in  the  principle  that  free  discussion 
should  be  discouraged,  and  that  the  country  should  be 
governed  with  a  high  and  strong  hand.  On  these  prin- 
ciples Lord  Oldborough  always  acted,  but  seldom 
spoke,  and  the  IHike  of  Greenwich  continually  talked, 
but  seldom  acted :  in  fact,  his  grace,  ^'  though  he  roaored 
so  loud,  and  looked  so  wondrous  grim,*^  was,  in  actikHi, 
afraid  of  every  shadow.  Right  glad  was  he  to  have  his 
political  vaunts  made  good  by  a  coadjutor  of  command- 
ug  talents,  resource,  and  civil,  courage.  Yet,  as  Lord 
OMborouffh  observed,  with  a  man  of  such  wayward 
pride  and  weak  understanding,  there  was  no  security 
nom  day  to  day  for  the  permanence  of  his  attachment. 
It  was  then  that  Commissioner  Falconer,  ever  ready  at 
expedients,  suggested  that  an  alliance  between  his 
grace's,  family  ami  his  lordship^s  would  be  the  best  pos- 
sible security ;  and  that  the  alliance  might  be  easily  ef- 
fected, since  it  was  evident  of  late  that  the  Marquis  of 
Twickenham  was  much  disposed  to  admire  the  charms 
of  his  lordship's  niece.  Miss  Hauton.  Lord  Oldbonough 
had  not  remarked  that  the  marquis  admired  any  thing 
but  good  wine ;  his  lordship's  attention  was  not  turned 
to  these  things,  nor  had  he  in  general  much  faith  in 
friendships  founded  on  family  alliances ;  but  he  observed 
that  the  duke  was  peculiarly  tenacious  of  connexions 
and  relationships,  and  therefore  this  might  be  the  best 
method  of  holding  him. 

From  the  moment  Lord  Oldborough  decided  in  favour 
of  this  scheme,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Falconer  had  done  all  in 
their  power,  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  address,  to  for- 
ward it,  by  contriving  continual  dancing  parties  and  mu- 
sical meetings,  at  their  house,  for  the  young  people. 
Lady  Oldborough,  who  was  sickly,  whose  manners  were 
not  popular,  and  who  could  not  bear  to  be  ^  out  of  her 
watft  was  quite  unsuited  to  this  sort  of  business,  and  re- 
joiced that  the  Falconers  took  it  off  her  hancte.  Things 
were  just  in  this  state,  and  Lord  Oldborough  had  fixed 
his  mind  upon  t^e  match,  when  Godfrey  Percy's  arrival 
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in  town  had  threatened  disappointment.  In  conaequence 
of  this  fear,  Lord  Oldborough  not  only  despatched  God- 
frey directly  to  his  regiment,  but,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
danger  at  once,  to  banish  the  idea  of  seeing  him  again 
completely  out  of  the  young  lady^s  head,  the  cruel  uncle 
and  decided  politician  had  Crodfrey's  regiment  ordered 
immediately  to  the  West  Indies. 


LITTEB  FROM  CK>DrRET  PBBCT  TO  HIS  PATHBB. 

"Mr  DEAR  Fathbb, 
''  We  have  a  new  lieutenant-colonel.  Lord  Skreeiie 
has  removed  his  precious  nephew  to  another  resiment, 
and  to  punish  us  for  not  likmg  the  pretty  boy,  has  or- 
dered us  all  off  to  the  West  Indies :  so  ends  our  croaking. 
Our  new  king  Log  we  cannot  comptadn  of  as  too  young, 
or  too  much  on  the  qvi^ve :  he  looks  as  if  he  was  far 
gone  in  a  lethargy,  can  hardly  keep  himself  awake  while 
he  is  giving  the  wordof  command,  and,  instead  of  being 
a  martinet,  I  am  sure  he  would  not  care  if  the  whcde 
corps  wore  their  regimentals  the  wrong  side  outwards. 
Gascoigne  will  have  all  the  regimental  business  on  hii 
shoulders,  and  no  man  can  do  it  better.  He  is  now  at 
m^  elbow,  8uppl3ang  four  hundred  men  and  fcatty  officers 
with  heads.  The  noise  of  questions  and  commands,  and 
the  notes  of  preparation,  are  so  loud  and  dissonant,  that 
I  hardly  know  what  I  write.  Gascoigne,  though  not 
benefited,  was  obliged  to  me  for  my  wronghead-jeura^ 
to  London.  Henry  was  very  angry  with  Lord  Old- 
borough  for  jilting  me-— Gascoigne  with  nmch  ado  kept 
him  in  proper  manners  towards  the  Ueutenant-colonel, 
and  I,  m  admiration  of  Gascoigne,  kept  my  temper 
miraculously.  But  there  was  an  impertinent  puppy  of 
an  ensign,  a  partisan  of  the  li^tenant-colonel,  who 
wanted,  Fm  convinced,  to  have  the  credit  of  fighting  a 
duel  for'  the  colonel ;  and  he  one  day  said,  in  Captaia 
Henry's  hearing,  that  *  it  was  no  wonder  some  men 
should  rail  against  ministerial  influenee,  who  had  no 
friends  to  look  to,  and  were  men  of  no  fiamily.'-^*  Do 
you  mean  that  for  me,  sirV  said  Henry.  '  Judge- fbr 
yourself,  sir.'  Poor  Henry  judged  ill,  and  challenged 
the  ensign.  They  fought,  and  the  ensign  was  slightly 
wounded.  This  duel  has  wakened  curiosity  again  about 
Captain  Henry's  birth,  imd  he  is  in  danger  of  beiiig  es» 
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eontiiiQaUy  to  tlmigs  be  ^oidd  not  Mke^  and 
aol  well  neent  He  consulted  Gaeeoigne  and 
IwB  toM  OS  all  be  knows  of  bis  bistorjr.  Read  wbat 
iDQows  to  yoQTself,  for  I  bave  permission  to  speak  ef 
Ins  afiairs  only  to  yon.  Captain  Henry  womtid  aa  tet 
1m  really  does  not  know  to  wbat  famihr  be  beloDga,  aflr 
wbo  bis  fatber  and  motber  were ;  bat  be  bas  reasoa  te 
beUeTe  tlmt  tbey  were  Iiisb.  He  was  bred  np  in  a 
mercbant's  boose  in  Dobbn.  Tbe  mercbant  broke,  and 
went  off  witb  bis  family  to  America.  Henry  was  at 
tbat  time  fifteen  or  sixteen.  The  mercbant  then  said, 
tbat  Heniy  was  not  bis  nepbew,  nor  any  relatifMi  to 
Inm,  bat  bmted  tbat  be  was  tbe  son  of  a  Mr.  Henry, 
wbo  bad  taken  an  nniortoaate  part  in  tketrmMesai  ba- 
land,  and  wbo  bad  smjfered^ibaX  bis  motber  bad  beca  a 
asrrant-maid,  and  tbat  sbe  was  dc»ad.  Tbe  meiTbaat 
added*  tbat  he  bad  taken  care  of  Henry  from  renud  to 
his  fetber  ;bat  that,  obliged  by  bis  own  failnre  in  busiacBB 
la  qait  the  eoontry,  be  most  tbenceforwaid  resiga  tha 
iliaife.  He  farther  observed,  tbat  tbe  army  was  now 
IIm  yoiBHr  nun's  only  reaoorce,  and,  on  takinig  Ittfo,  be 
poft  nto  Henry's  bands  a  502.  note,  and  aa  enriga^oom* 
aiinsiop.  With  bis  commission  be  joined  his  regnaent, 
which  was  at  Cork.  A  few  days  after  his  animal,  a 
Ooik  hanker  called  npon  him,  and  inqaiied  whether  ha 
was  Kasign  Charles  Henry ;  and  npon  bis  answering  in 
Hw  afllnaatiTe,  informed  bim  tbat  be  bad  orders  to  pay 
btm40QI.  a  year  in  quarterly  payments.  Tbeordercame 
fnm  a  boose  in  Dublin,  and  this  was  afl  the  baaker 
kaew.  On  Henry's  application  in  DoUin,  be  aras  told 
that  they  had  direction  to  stop  payment  of  tbe  annaity 
if  any  qasstions  were  asked.  Of  coarse,  Henry  asked 
ao  more.  Hie  annaity  has  becm  regularly  paid  to  him 
ever  since.  When  be  was  scarcely  seventeen,  he  was 
pifiaaed  of  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  one  night  by  a 
set  of  sharpers  at  tbe  gamii^-taue :  tlus  loss  roused  his 
pmdence,  and  be  bas  ncTor  played  since.  He  has  te 
maay  Tears  lived  within  bis  pay;  for  be  prudently  ooo- 
aidered,  tbat  tbe  extraordinary  supply  might  suddenly 
ftflt  and  tben  he  might  be  left  in  debt  and  distress,  aaia 
at  the  same  time  witb  habits  of  extravagance.  Instead 
of  which,  be  bas  hud  up  money  every  year,  and  has  a 
Bsnai durable  sum.  He  wtriies  to  quit  tbe  amy,  and  to 
#a  iato  a  mercantile  house,  for  which  bis  earfy  edoea- 
tkn,  haa  fitted  him.    He  ham  a  particulw  talent  for 
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goages :  speaks  French  and  Italian 
and  Dutch  well  enough  for  all  the  purpoaee  of  commerce. 
So  any  mercantile  house  who  wants  a  partner,  agent, 
or  clerk  for  foreign  affairs  (perhaps  I  am  not  correct  in 
the  technical  terms),  could  not  do  better  than  to  tak« 
Charles  Henry.  For  his  integrity  and  honour  I  would 
answer  with  my  life.  Now,  my  dear  father,  could  yo« 
have  the  gopdness  to  assist  us  so  far  as  to  write  and  in- 
quire about  the  partner  in  London  of  those  Dutch  mer« 
chaiits,  whom  you  had  an  opportunity  of  obliging  at  the 
time  of  the  shipwreck  ?  I  cannot  recollect  Uieir  strange 
names,  but  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  they  left  you  their  A' 
dress,  and  that  of  their  London  correspondent.  If  thii 
partner  should  be  a  substantial  man,  periiaps  cm'  best 
plan  would  be  to  try  to  get  Henry  into  his  house.  You 
nave  certainly  some  claim  there,  and  the  Dutchmen  de- 
sired we  would  apply  to  them  if  ever  they  could  do  any 
thing  to  serve  us — we  can  but  try.  i  am  afraid  you 
will  say,  *  This  is  like  one  of  Godfrey^s  wild  schemes.  I 
am  stUl  more  afraid  that  you  should  think  Henry's 
romantic  story  is  against  him — ^but  such  things  are — ^that 
is  all  I  cBSi  say.  Here  is  no  motive  for  deception ;  and 
if  you  were  to  see  the  young  man,  his  countenance  and 
manner  would  immediately  persuade  you  of  his  perfect 
truth  and  ingenuousness  I  am  aware  that  his  romantic 
history  woidd  not  do  for  the  Dutch  merchants,  or  the  Ixm- 
dott  partner ;  they  would  probably  set  him  down  directly 
for  an  adventurer,  and  refuse  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  him :  so  I  see  no  necessity  for  beginning  by  stating 
it.  I  know  you  hate,  and  I  am  sure  so  do  I,  aU  neyeP 
like  concealments  and  mysteries^  but  because  a  man 
makes  a  bargain  with  another,  he  is  not  obliged  to  tell 
him  his  whme  history — ^because  he  takes  him  for  hit 
partner  or  his  master,  he  is  not  called  upon  to  make  him 
his  confidant.  All  that  the  merchants  can  want  or  haytf 
a  right  to  know  is  forthcoming  and  clear— character  and 
money. 

'^  My  affectionate  love  and  old-fashioned  duty  to  my 
dear  mother — pray  assure  her  and  my  sisters  that  they 
shall  hear  from  me,  though  I  am  going  to  have  'one 
foot  on  sea  and  one  on  land.' 

«<  Tell  dear  Caroline  the  portfolio  she  made  for  ma 
shall  go  with  me  to  the  world's  end ;  and  RosamoncTa 
Tippo  Sedb  shall  see  the  West  Indies-^Gascoigne  luui 
been  in  the  West  Indies  before  now,  and  he  says  and 
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Mores,  that  temperance  and  spice  are  the  beet  pireMirra- 
liTee  in  that  climate ;  so  you  need^  not  fear  for  me,  for 
3rou  know  I  love  pepper  better  than  port.  I  am  called 
mway,  and  can  oi^  add  that  the  yellow  fever  there  has 
•vrtisided,  as  an  officer  who  arrived  last  week  tells  me. 
Our  regiment  is  just  going  to  embark,  in  high  sinrits. 
God  Mess  you  all. 

*'  Your  affectionate  sob» 

.    **G.  PmicT. 

'*  P.S. — Don't  let  my  mother  or  Rosamond  trust  to 
newspaper  reports— 4rust  to  nothmg  but  ray  letters ; 
Caroline,  I  know,  is  fit  to  be  the  sister,  and  I  hope  will 
aome  time  be  tiie  mother,  of  heroes." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

»  ■  • 

LoBB  Oldborou«»h  expected  that  the  prompt  measure 
of  despatchii^  the  dangerous  Godfrey  to  the  West  In- 
dies would  restore  things  to  their  former  train.  For  a 
week  after  Godfrey  Percys  departure.  Miss  Hauton 
seemed  much  affected  by  it,  and  was  from  morning  till 
night  languid  or  in  the  sullens :  of  all  which  Lord  Old- 
borou^  took  not  the  slightest  notice.  In  the  course  of 
a  fortnight  Miss  Falconer,  who  became  inseparable  from 
Miss  Hauton,  flattering,  pitying,  and  humouring  her, 
contrived  to  recovei^the  young  lady  from  this  fit  of 
despondency,  and  produced  her  again  at  musical  parties. 
She  was  passionately  fond  of  music ;  the  Miss^  Falconers 
played  on  the  piano-forte  and  sang,  their  brother  John 
accompanied  exquisitely  on  the  flute,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Twickenham,  who  was  dull  as  "  the  fat  weed  tnat 
grows  on  Lethe's  brink,"  stood  by — admiring.  His 
proposal  was  made  in  form — and  in  form  the  young  lady 
evaded  it — ^in  form  her  uncle.  Lord  Oldborough,  told  her 
that  the  thing  must  be,  and  proceeded  directly  to  decide 
upon  the  settlements  with  the  Duke  of  Greenwich,  and 
set  the  lawyers  to  work.  In  the  mean  time,  the  bride 
elect  wept,  and  deplored,  and  refused  to  eat,  drink,  or 
spesk,  except  to  the  Miss  Falconers,  with  whom  she 
Was  closeted  for  hours,  and  to  whom  the  tadi  of  man- 
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aging  her  was  consigned  by  common  consent  The 
marquis,  who,  though  ne  was,  as  he  said,  much  in  love, 
was  not  very  dehcate  as  to  the  possession  of  the  lady's 
affections,  wondered  that  any  one  going  to  be  mamed 
to  the  Marquis  of  Twickenham  could  be  so  shy  and  so 
melancholy ;  but  her  confidantes  assured  him  that  it  was 
all  uncommon  refinement  and  sensibility,  which  was 
their  sweetest  Maria's  only  fault.  Excellent  claret,  and 
a  moderately  good  0{Hnion  of  himself,  persuaded  the 
marquis  of  the  truth  of  all  the  Miss  Falconers  pleased 
to  say,  and  her  uncle  graciously  granted  the  delays 
which  the  young  lady  prayed  for  week  after  week — tiU, 
at  last,  striking  his  hand  upon  the  table,  Lord  Oldborough 
said,  '*  There  must  be  an  end  of  this— the  papers  must 
be  signed  this  day  se'nnight — Maria  Hauton  shall  be 
married  this  day  fortnight."  Maria  Hauton  was  sent 
for  to  her  uncle's  study;  heard  her  doom  in  sullen 
silence ;  but  she  made  no  show  of  resistance,  and  Lord 
Oldborough  was  satisfied.  An  hour  afterward  Commis- 
sioner Fsdconer  begged  admission,  and  presented  him- 
self with  a  face  of  consternation — ^Lord  Oldborough,  not 
easily  surprised  or  alarmed,  waited,  howiever,  with  some 
anxiety,  tiU  he  should  speak. 

"  My  lord,  I  beg  pardon  for  this  intrusion :  I  know, 
at  this  time,  you  are  much  occupied ;  but  it  is  abso* 
lutely  necessary  I  should  commnnicate--I  feel  it  to  be 
my  duty  immediately — and  I  cannot  hesitate— though 
I  really  do  not  know  how  to  bring  myself — " 

There  was  something  in  the  apparent  embarrassment 
and  distress  of  Mr.  Falconer  which  Lord  Oldborough^s 
penetrating  eye  instantly  discerned  to  be  affected.  His 
lordship  turned  a  chair  towards  him,  but  said  not  a 
word.  The  commissioner  sat  down  like  a  man  acting 
despair ;  but  looking  for  a  moment  in  Lord  Oldborough^s 
face,  he  saw  what  his  lordship  was  thinking  of,  and 
immediately  his  affected  embarrassment  became  real 
and  great. 

"  Well,  commissioner,  what  is  the  difficulty  V 

"  My  lord,  I  have  within  this  quarter  of  an  hour  heard 
what  will  ruin  me  for  ever  in  your  lordship's  opinion, 
unless  your  lordship  does  me  the  justice  to  beliere  that 
I  never  heard  or  suspected  it  before :  I  have  only  to 
trust  to  your  magnanimity^ — and  I  do." 

Lord  Oldborough  bowed  slightly—"  The  fact,  if  yon 
please,  my  dear  sir." 
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**The  fact,  my  lord,  is,  that  Captain  Bellamy, iirliosa 
eves,  I  sappose,  have  been  quickened  by  jealousy,  ^ 
discovered  what  has  esci^fied  us  all — ^what  never  woidd 
have  occurred  to  me— what  never  could  have  ent^ed 
into  my  mind  to  suspect — ^what  I  still  hope—** 

**  The  fact,  sir,  let  me  beg." 

The  urgency  of  Lord  OKUI>orough's  look  and  voice 
admitted  of  no  dela^ . 

**  Bfiss  Hauton  is  in  love  with  my  son  John.'' 

"  Indeed !" 

This  ''Indeed!"  was  pronounced  in  a  tone  whidi 
left  the  commissioner  in  doubt  what  it  expressed,  whe- 
ther pure  surprise,  indignation,  or  contempt — most  of 
the  last,  perhaps :  he  longed  to  hear  it  repeated,  but 
he  had  not  that  satisfaction.  Lord  Oldboroush  tamed 
abruptly, — walked  up  and  down  the  room  with  such  a 
firm  tread  as  sounded  ominously  to  the  commissioner^ 
ear. 

*'  So  then,  sir.  Miss  Hauton,  I  think  you  tell  me,  is  in 
love  with  Cornet  Falconer  !" 

"  Captain  Bellamy  says  so,  my  lord." 

*'  Sir,  I  care  not  what  Captain  Bellamy  says,  nor  do 
I  wen  know  who  or  what  he  is ;  much  less  what  he  can 
have  to  do  with  my  family  affairs :  I  ask,  sir,  what  rea- 
son you  have  to  believe  tnat  my  niece  is  in  love,  as  it 
is  called,  with  your  son !  You  certainly  woidd  not 
make  such  a  report  to  me  without  good  reason  for  be* 
lieving  it :  what  are  your  reasons !" 

''  Excuse  me,  my  lord,  my  reasons  are  founded  on 
information  which  I  do  not  think  myself  at  liberty  to 
repeat:  but  upon  hearing  the  report  from — ^  The 
commissioner,  m  the  hurry  and  contusion  of  his  mind, 
and  in  his  new  situation,  totally  lost  his  tact^  and  at 
this  moment  was  upon  the  point  of  again  saying  frwm 
Caplam  Bellamy ;  but  the  flash  of  Lord  Oldborough's 
eye  warned  him  of  his  danger — he  dropped  the  name. 

"I  immediately  went  to  sound  my  son  John,  and, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  he  has  not  yet  any  suspicion  of 
the  truth."  ^         ^       *- 

Lord  Oldborough's  countenance  cleared.  The  com- 
missioner recovered  his  presence  of  mind,  for  he  thou^t 
he  saw  his  way  before  him.  **  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
let  your  lordship  know  the  first  hint  I  had  of  8U<^  a 
nature ;  for  how  soon  it  might  be  surmised,  or  what 
steps  might  be  taken,  I  must  leave  it  to  your  lordship 
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to  judge :  I  can  oiity  assure  you,  that  as  yet,  to  the  best 
of  my  belief,  John  has  not  any  suspicion:  fortunately^ 
he  is  very  slow,  and  not  very  bright." 

Lord  Oldborough  stood  with  compressed  lips,  seeming 
to  hsten,  but  deep  in  thought. 

"  Mr.  Commissioner  Falconer,  let  us  understand  one 
another  well  now,  as  we  have  done  hitherto.  If  your 
son,  Cornet  Falconer,  were  to  marry  Maria  Hauton,  she 
would  no  longer  be  my  niece,  he  would  have  a  portion* 
less,  friendless,  and,  m  my  opinion,  a  verv  siUy  wife. 
He  is,  I  think  you  say,  not  very  bright  himself;  he 
would  probably  remain  a  comet  the  rest  of  his  day»— 
all  idea  of  assistance  being  of  course  out  of  the  quea* 
tion  in  that  case,  from  me  or  mine,  to  him  or  his." 

The  awful  pause  which  Lord  Oldborough  made,  and 
his  determined  look,  gave  the  commissioner  opportu- 
nity to  reflect  much  in  a  few  seconds. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  resumed  his  lordship,  **  if  yonr 
son  John,  my  dear  sir,  show  the  same  desire  to  comply 
with  my  wishes,  and  to  serve  my  interests,  which  1 
have  found  in  the  rest  of  his  family,  he  shall  find  me 
willinjg  and  able  to  advance  him  as  weU  as  lus  brother 
Cunningham."      • 

"  Your  lordship's  wishes  will,  I  can  answer  for  it,  be 
laws  to  him,  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  his  (kmily." 

<*  In  one  word  then — ^let  Comet  Falconer  be  married 
elsewhere,  within  a  fortnight,  and  I  prophesy  that  within 
a  year  he  shall  be  a  field-officer — ^within  two  years,  a 
lieutenant-colonel. " 

Commissioner  Falconer  bowed  twice — ^low  to  the 
field-officer,  lower  to  the  lieutenant-cc^nel. 

'^  I  have  long  had  a  match  in  my  eye  for  John,"  said 
the  father ;  "  but  a  fortnight,  my  gracious  lord— that  is 
so  very  short  a  time!  Your  lordship  will  consider 
there  are  delicacies  in  these  cases :  no  young  lady — ^it 
is  impossible — ^vour  lordship  must  be  sensible  that  it  is 
really  impossible,  with  a  young  lady  of  any  family." 

**  I  am  aware  that  it  is  difficult,  but  not  impossible," 
replied  Lord  Oldborough,  risinff  deliberately. 

The  commissioner  took  his  leave,  stammering  some* 
what  of  **  nothing  beinp^  impossible  for  a  friend," — cour- 
tier he  should  have  said. 

The  commissioner  set  to  work  in  earnest  abojut  the 
match  he  had  in  view  for  John.    Not  one,  but  sey^ral 
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fiur  visionB  flitted  before  the  eye  of  his  politic  mind. 
The  Miss  Chattertons — any  one  of  whom  would,  he 
knew,  come  readily  within  the  terms  prescribed,  hot 
then  they  had  neither  fortune  nor  connexions.  A  rela- 
tion of  Lady  Jane  Granville's — excellent  connexion, 
and  reasonable  fortune ;  but  there  ail  the  decorum  of 

*  regular  approaches  and  time  would  be  necessary :  luckr 

*  ily,  a  certain  Bfiss  Petcalf  was  just  arrived  from  India 
with  a  lar^  fortune.  The  general,  her  father,  was 
anxious  to  introduce  his  daughter  to  the  fashionaUe 
world,  and  to  marry  her  for  connexion — fortune  no 
object  to  him— delicacies  he  would  waive.  -The  com- 
missioner saw-— counted — and  decided — (there  was  a 
brother  Petcalf,  too,  who  might  do  for  Georgiana— bat 
for  that  no  hurry) — ^John  was  asked  by  his  father  if  hd 
would  like  to  be  a  major  in  a  year,  and  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  two  years ! 

To  be  sure  he  would — was  he  a  fool  t 
'  Then  he  must  be  married  in  a  fortnight. 

John  did  not  see  how  this  conclusion  followed  imme- 
diately fh>m  the  premises,  for  John  was  not  quite  a  fool ; 
so  he  answered  **  Indeed  !*'  An  indeed  so  unlike  Lord 
Oldborough's,  that  the  commissioner,  struck  with  the 
contrast,  could  scarcely  maintain  the  gravity  the  occa- 
sion required,  and  he  could  only  pronounce  the  words, 
**  General  Petcalf  has  a  daughter." 

"  Ay,  Miss  Petcalf— ay,  he  is  a  general ;  true — now 
I  see  It  an :  well,  I'm  their  man — I  have  no  objection. 
— But  Miss  Petcalf ! — is  not  that  the  Indian  girl!  Is 
not  there  a  drop  of  black  blood  1 — No,  no,  father,"  cried 
John,  drawing  himself  up,  "  I'll  be  d — d  .  .  .  ." 

"  Hear  me  first,  my  own  John,"  cried  his  father, 
much  and  justly  alarmed,  for  this  motion  was  the  pre- 
cursor of  an  obstinate  fit,  which,  if  John  took,  peri^ 
father,  mother,  the  whole  human  race,  he  could  not  be 
moved  from  the  settled  purpose  of  his  soul.  '*  Hear 
me,  my  beloved  John,  for  you  are  a  man  of  sense," 
said  his  unblushing  father ;  "  do  you  think  I'd  have  a 
drop  of  black  blood  for  my  daughter-in-law,  much  less 
let  my  favourite  son — ^But  there's  none — ^it  is  climate 
—all  climate,  as  you  may  see  by  only  looking  at  Mrs. 
Governor  Cameguy,  how  she  figures  everywhere ;  and 
Miss  Petcalf  is  nothing  near  so  dark  as  Mrs.  Cameiniy. 
surely.'  ^  ^ 
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*' Surely,'*  said  John.  * 

**  And  her  father,  the  general,  gives  her  tm  Indian 
fortune  to  suit  an  Indian  complexion.'' 

"  That's  good,  at  any  rate,''  quoth  John. 

*'  Yes,  my  dear  majoi^— yes,  my  lieutenant-colonel— 
to  be  sure  that's  good.  So  to  secure  the  good  the  gods 
provide  us,  ^o  you  this  minute,  dress,  and  away  to 
your  fair  Indian !  I'U  undertake  the  business  with  the 
general." 

'^  But  a  fortnight,  my  dear  father,"  said  John,  looking 
into  the  glass :  '*  how  can  that  be  ?" 

'*  Look  again,  and  teU  me  how  it  can  not  be  1  Pray 
don't  put  that  difficulty  into  Miss  PetcalTs  head — into 
her  heart  I  am  sure  it  would  never  come." 

John  yielded  his  shoulder  to  the  push  his  father  gave 
him  towards  the*  door,  but  suddenly  turning  back — 
'*  Zounds !  father,  a  fortnight !"  he  exclaimed,  ^  why 
there  won't  be  time  to  buy  even  boots !" 

';  And  what  are  even  boots,"  replied  his  father,  "  to 
such  a  man  as  you  1 .  Go,  go,  man ;  your  legs  are  bet- 
ter than  all  the  boots  in  the  world." 

Flattery  can  find  her  way  to  sooth  the  dullest,  cold- 
est ear  aHiot,  John  looked  in  the  glass  again— stressed, 
and  went  to  flatter  Miss  Petcalf.  The  proposal  was 
graciously  accepted,  for  the  commissioner  stated,  as  he 
was  permitted  m  confidence,  to  the  general,  that  his 
son  was  under  the  special  patronage  of  Lord  Oldbo- 
rough,  who  would  mak^  him  a  lieutenant-colonel  in 
two  years.  The  general,  who  looked  only  for  con- 
nexion and  genteel  family,  was  satisfied.  The  young 
lady  started  at  the  first  mention  of  an  early  day ;  but 
there  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  pressing  that  point, 
since  the  young  officer  was  ordered  to  go  abroad  in  a 
fortnight,  and  could  not  bear  to  leave  England  without 
completing  his  union  with  Miss  Petcalf.  These  rea- 
sons, as  no  other  were  to  be  had,  proved  sufficient  with 
father  and  daughter. 

John  was  presented  with  a  captain's  commission. 
He,  before  the  end  of  the  fortnight,  looked  again  and 
again  in  the  glass  to  take  leave  of  himself,  hung  up  his 
flute,  and — was  married.  The  bride  and  bridegroom 
were  presented  to  Lord  and  Lady  Oldborough,  and  went 
immediately  abroad. 

Thus  the  forms  of  homage  and  the  .rights  of  vassal- 
age are  altered ;  the  competition  for  favour  having  sue- 
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ceeded  tcfthe  dependence  for  proteetiaiiy  the  fendalloid 
of  ancieiit  times  could  ill  compete  in  power  witli  ^e 
influence  of  the  modern  political  patron. 

Pending  the  negotiation  of  this  marriagei  and  doriog 
the  whole  of  tins  eventfid  fortni^t,  CmmiBg^ham  Fal- 
eoner  had  been  in  the  utmost  anxiety  that  can  be  con- 
ceired — not  for  a  brother's  interests,  but  for  his  own: 
his  own  advancement,  he  Judged,  would  depend  upon  tbe 
result,  and  he  could  not  rest  day  or  night  till  the  marriage 
was  hai^y  completed ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  he 
secretly  cursed  adl  thie  loves  smd  marriages,  which  had 
drawn  Lord  Oldborough's  attention  away  ijrom  that 
embassy  on  which  his  own  heart  was  fixed. 

Buckhuist,  the  while,  though  not  admitted  behind  tiie 
scenes,  said  he  wis  sufficiently  amused  by  what  he 
saw  on  the  stage,  ^oyed  the  coofe^  of  the  whole, 
and  pretty  well  made  out  for  himself  the  double  plot 
The  confidante,  Miss  Falconer,  i^yed  her  part  to  ad- 
miration, and  prevailed  on  Miss  Hauton  to  appear  on 
the  ai^inted  day  in  the^  character  of  a  reasonable 
woman ;  and  accordingly  she  suffered  herself  to  be  led, 
ill  fsi^onable  style,  to  the  hyme^eajl  altar  b]^  the  Mar- 
quis of  Twickenham.  This  denouement  satisfied  Lord 
Oldborongh. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Thv  day  after  his  niece's  marriage  was  happily 
effected.  Lord  Oldborpugfa  said  to  his  secretary,  ^  Now, 
Mr.  Cunningham  Falconer,  I  have  leienire  to  turn  my 
mind  again  to  the  Tourville  papers." 

^  I  was  in  hopes,  my  lord,*'  said  the  secretary  (j» 
composant  le  visage),  '*  I  was  in  hopes  that  this  happf 
aUiance,  which  secures  the  Duke  of  Greenwich,  would 
have  put  your  lordship's  mind  completely  at  ease,  and 
that  you  would  not  have  felt  it  necessary  to  examiae 
farther  into  that  mystery." 

'*  Weak  men  never  foresee  adversity  during  prosperity, 
nor  prosperity  during  adversity,"  repliedXord  Oldtio- 
rough.  **  His  majesty  has  decided  immediately  to  recall 
his  present  envoy  at  that  German  court;  a  new  one  will 


be  sent,  and  the  choice  of  that  enyoy  his  nujeety  is  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  leave  to  me.  Yon  are  a  very  young 
man,  Mr.  Cnnnin^ham  Falconer;  but  3ron  have  giTea 
me  such  written  irreiVagable  proofs  of  your  ability  and 
information,  that  I  have  no  scrui^e  in  recommending  yoo 
to  his  majesty  as  a  person  to  whom  his  interests  may 
be  intrusted ;  and  the  zeal  and  attachment  your  family 
have  shown  me,  in  actions,  not  in  words  only,  have  con- 
vinced me  that  I  cannot  choose  better  for  my  private 
affairs.  Therefore,  if  the  e^ppointment  be  agreeable  to 
YOU,  3;^u  cannot  too  soon  make  what  prepaiitions  may 
oe  necessary." 

Cunningham,  delighted,  made  his  acknowledgments 
and  thanks  for  the  honour  and  the  favour  conferr^  upon 
him  with  all  the  eloquence  in  his  power. 

'*  I  endeavour  not  to  do  any  thin^  hastily,  Mr.  Oon- 
ningfaam  Falconer,*^  said  his  lordship.  ^  I  frankly  tefl 
you  that  I  was  not  at  first  prepossessed  in  your  favour, 
nor  did  I  feel  inclined  to  do  more  for  you  than  that  to 
which  I  had  been  induced  "by  pecidiar  circumstances. 
Under  this  prepossession,  I  perhaps  did  not  for  some 
time  do  justice  to  your  talents ;  but  I  should  be  without 
judgment,  or  without  candour,  if  I  did  not  feel  and  ac- 
knowledge the  merit  of  the  performance  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand." 

The  performance  was  a  pamphlet  in  support  of  Lord 
Oldborough's  administration,  published  in  Cunnin|^am's 
name,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  was  written  by  his  good 
genius  in  the  garret. 

"  On  Mtj,"  said  Lord  Oldborou^h,  putting  his  hand  upon 
it  as  it  lay  on  the  table,  "  on  thts  found  your  just  title, 
sir,  to  my  esteem  and  confidence." 

Would  not  the  truth  have  burst  from  any  man  of  com- 
mon generosity,  honour,  or  honesty  ?  Would  not  a  man 
who  had  any  feeling,  conscience,  or  shame,  supposing 
he  could  have  resolved  to  keep  his  secret,  at  this  instant 
have  been  ready  to  sink  into  the  earth  with  confusion 
under  this  unmerited  praise  1  In  availing  himself  falsely 
of  a  title  to  esteem  and  confidence,  then  fraudulently  of 
another's  talents  to  obtain  favour,  honour,  and  emolu- 
ment, would  not  a  blush,  or  silence,  some  awkwardness, 
or  some  hesitation  have  betrayed  him  to  eyes  far  less 
penetrating  than  those  of  Lord  Oldborough  ?  Yet  no- 
thing of  thi^  was  felt  by  Cunningham.  He  made,  with 
a  good  grace,  all  the  disqualifying  speeches  of  a  modest 
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anthor,  repeated  his  thanks  and  assurances  of  gratefiil 
attachment,  and  retired  triumphant.  It  mnat  be  ac- 
knowledged tliat  he  was  fit  for  a  diplomatist.  His  cre- 
dentials were  forthwith  made  out  in  form,  ahd  his  ia- 
structions,  public  and  private,  furnished.  No  expense 
was  spiured  in  fitting  him  out  for  his  embassy.  His  pre- 
parations made,  his  suite  appointed,  his  liveries  finished, 
nis  carria^  at  the  door,  he  departed  in  grand  style ;  and 
all  Commissioner  Falconer's  friends,  of  which,  at  this 
time,  he  could  not  fail  to  have  many,  poured  in  with 
congratulations  on  the  rapid  advancement  of  his  som^ 
and  on  all  sides  exclamations  were  heard  in  favour  of 
Jriends  in  power, 

'*  True-^very  true,  indeed.  And  see  what  it  is,**  said 
Commissioner  Falconer,  turning  to  Buckhurst,  ''see 
what  it  is  to  have  a  son  so  perverse  that  he  will  not 
make  use  of  a  good  friend  when  he  has  one,  and  who 
will  not  accept  Uie  promise  of  an  excellent  living  when 
he  can  ^i  it  r' 

All  fats  friends  and  acquaintance,  now  joining  in  one 
chorus,  told  Buckhurst,  in  courtly  terms,  that  he  was  a 
fool,  and  Buckhurst  began  to  think  they  must  be  right 
"  For  here,"  said  he  to  himself,  "^  are  my  two  precioos 
brothers  finely  provided  for — one  an  envoy,  the  other  a 
major  in  esse,  and  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  />o«ie— and  I,  m 
esse  and  in  posse,  what  1 — Nothing  but  a  good-fellow— 
one  day  with  the  Four-in-hand  Club,  the  next  in  my 
chambers,  studying  the  law,  by  which  I  shall  never  make 
a  penny.  And  there's  Miss  Caroline  Percy,  who  has 
declined  the  honour  of  my  hand,  no  doubt  merely  because 
I  have  indulged  a  little  in  good  company,  instead  of  im- 
muring myself  with  Coke  and  Blackstone,  Vineia  and 
Saunders,  Bosanquet  and  Schoales,  or  chaining  mj^lf 
to  a  special  pleader's  desk,  like  cousin  Alfred,  that  gal- 
ley-slave of  the  law ! — No,  no ;  I'U  not  make  a  ffalley- 
slave  of  m3rself.  Besides,  at  my  mother's,  in  ul  that 
set,  and  in  the  higher  circles  with  Hauton  aiui  the  Clays, 
and  those  people,  whenever  I  appear  in  the  character  of 
a  poor  barrister,  I  am  scouted — should  never  have  got  em 
at  all,  but  for  my  being  a  wit — ^a  wit !  and  have  not  I  wit 
enough  to  make  my  fortune  ^  As  my  father  says.  What 
hinders  me  ? — My  conscience  only.  And  why  should 
my  conscience  be  so  cursedly  delicate,  so  unlike  other 
men's  consciences  1" 

In  this  humour  Buckhurst  was  easily  persuaded  by  his 
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father  to  take  orders.  The  paralytic  incmnbent  of 
Chipping-Friars  had  joat  at  this  time  another  stroke  of 
the  palsy,  on  which  Colonel  Hauton  congratulated  the 
young  deacon ;  and,  to  keep  him  in  patience  whHe  wail- 
ing for  the  third  stroke,  made  him  chaplain  to-fais  ren* 
ment.  The  Clays  also  introduced  him  to  their  onclet 
Bishop  Clay,  who  had,  as  they  vM  him,  taken  a  prodi- 
gious fancy  to  him ;  for  he  observed  that  in  carving  a 
partridge  Buckhurst  never  touched  the  wing  with  a 
knife,  but,  after  nicking  the  joint  tore  it  off,  so  as  to  leave 
adhering  to  the  bone  that  muscle  obnoxious  to  all  good 
eaters.  The  bishop  pronounced  him  to  be  **  a  capital 
carver.** 

Fortune  at  this  time  threw  into  Buckhurst's  hands* 
unasked,  unlooked-for,  and  in  the  oddest  way  tmaginahley 
a  gift  of  no  small  value  in  itself,  and  an  earnest  of  her 
future  favours.  ' 

At  some  high  festival,  Buckhurst  was  invited  to  dine 
with  the  bi8tK>p.  Now  Bishop  Clay  was  a  mhtcund* 
full-blown,  short-necked  prelate,  with  the  fear  of  apo- 
plexy continually  before  him,  except  when  dinner  was 
on  the  table ;  and  at  this  time  a  dinner  waa  on  the  table, 
nch  with  every  dainty  of  the  season  that  e»rth,  air,  and 
sea  could  provide.  Grace  being  first  said  by  the  chap- 
lain, the  bishop  sat^down  *'  rickly  to  enjoy;""  but  it  hap- 
pened, in  the  first  onset,  that  a  morsel  too  large  for  his 
lordship's  swallow  stuck  in  his  throat  The  bishop  grew 
crimson — purple — ^black  in  the  face ;  the  chaplain  started 
up  and  untied  his  neckcloth.  Thoguests  crowded  round, 
one  offering  water,  another  advising  bread,  another  call- 
ing for  a  raw  e^g^  another  thumping  his  lordship  on  the 
back.  Buckhurst  Falconer,  with  more  presence  of  mind 
than  was  shown  by  any  other  person,  saved  his  patron^i 
life.  He  blew  with  force  in  the  bishop's  ear,  and  thus 
produced  such  a  salutary  convulsion  in  the  throat  as 
relieved  his  lordship  from  the  danger  of  suffocation.* 
The  bishop,  recovering  his  breath  and  vital  functions, 
sat  up  restored  to  life  and  dinner ;  he  ate  again,  and 
drank  to  Mr.  Buckhurst  Falconer's  health,  with  thanks 
for  this  good  service  to  the  church,  to  which  he  prophe- 

*  Some  learned  persons  asseit  that  this  could  not  have  bappened.  Wo  on 
only  aver  that  it  did  happen.  The  aaaertiona  againat  the  pooaihility  of  tlM 
l^t  remind  as  of  the  physician  In  Zadif ,  who.  as  the  (kble  teUa  na,  wrolo  a 
book  to  prove  that  Zadig  should  have  gone  blind,  though  he  bad  aetwrily 
jwooveredUMnsaofbiaaye.    Zadig  never  read  tb«  book. 
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■led  the  rererend  jowng  ffenUemaii  would,  in  good 
time,  prore  an  honour.  And  that  he  might  be,  in  some 
measure,  the  means  of  accomidishing  his  own  prophecy, 
Bishop  Clay  did,  before  he  slept,  which  was  imme- 
diately after  dinner,  present  Mr.  Buckhurst  Falconer 
with  a  living  worth  400/.  a  year;  a  hvinff- which  hid 
not  fallen  into  the  bishop's  gift  above  half  a  day,  and 
which,  as  there  were  six  worthy  clergymen  in  waiting 
for  it,  would  necessarily  have  been  disposed  of  the  next 
morning. 

'*  Oh,  star  of  patronage !  shine  ever  thus  upon  the 
Falconers !"  cried  Buckhurst,  when,  elevated  with  wine 
in  honour  of  the  church,  he  gave  an  account  to  his  father 
at  nigfht  of  the  success  of  the  day.  "  Oh !  thou  whose 
influence  has,  for  us,  arrested  Fortune  at  the  top  of  her 
wheel,  be  ever  thus  propitious !— Only  make  me  a  dean. 
Have  you  not  made  my  brother,  the  dunce,  a  colonel ! 
and  my  brother,  the  knave,  an  envoy ! — ^I  only  pray  to 
be  a  dean ;  I  ask  not  yet  to  be  a  bishop ;  you  see  I  have 
some  conscience  left.** 

^  True,'*  said  his  father,  laughing.  "  Now  go  to  bed, 
Buckhurst ;  you  may,  for  your  fortune  is  up." 

'*  Ha !  my  good  cousin  Percys,  where  are  you  now  V— 
Education,  merit,  male  and  female,  where  are  you  nowt 
Planting  cabbages,  and  presiding  at  a  day-school :  one 
son  plodding  in  a  pleader's  office-^another  cast  in  an 
election  for  an  hospital  physician — a  thinl  encountering 
a  plague  in  the  West  Indies.    I  give  you  joy !" 

No  wonder  the  commissioner  exulted ;  for  he  had  not 
only  provided  thus  rapidly  for  his  sons,  but  he  had  be< 
sides  happy  expectations  for  himself.  With  Lovd  Old- 
borough  he  was  now  in  higher  favour  and  confidence 
than  he  had  ever  hoped  to  be.  Lord  Oldborough,  who 
was  a  man  little  prone  to  promise,  and  who  always  did 
more  than  he  said,  had,  since  the  marriage  of  his  niece, 
thrown  out  a  hint  that  he  was  aware  of  the  expense  it 
must  have  been  to  Commissioner  and  Af  rs.  Falconer  to 
give  entertainments  continually,  and  to  keep  open  house, 
as  they  had  done  this  winter,  for  his  political  friends- 
no  instance  of  zeal  in  his  majesty's  service,  his  lordship 
said,  he  hoped  was  ever  lost  upon  him ;  and,  if  he  con- 
tinued in  power,  he  trusted  he  should  find  occasion  to 
show  his  gratitude.  This  from  another  minister  might 
mean  nothing  but  to  pay  with  words ;  from  Lord  Oldbo- 
rough the  commissioner  justly  deemed  it  as  good  as  a 


promissoiy  note  for  a  lacratire  place. ,  Accordingly  he 
put  it  in  circulation  directly  among  his'creditora,  and  he 
no  longer  trembled  at  the  expense  at  which  he  had  lived 
and  was  living.  Both  Mrs.  Falconer  and  he  had  ever 
considered  a  good  cook  ^and  an  agreeable  house  as  India* 
pensably  necessary  to  those  who  would  rise  in  tiki 
world ;  and  they  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that,  if  people 
wished  to  g^w  rich,  they  must  begin  by  appeanng  so. 
Upon  this  plan  every  thing  in  their  establishment,  tables 
servants,  equipage,  dress,  were  far  more  splendid  than 
their  fortune  comd  afford.  The  immediate  gratification 
which  resulted  from  this  display,  combining  with  their 
maxims  of  policy,  encouraged  the  whole  family  to  con- 
tinue this  desperate  game.  Whenever  the  timidity  of 
the  commissioner  had  started ;  when,  pressed  bj  cred- 
itors, he  had  backed,  and  had  wishea  to  stop  in  thie 
course  of  extravajgance ;  his  lady,  of  a  more  intrepid 
character,  urged  him  forward,  pleading  that  he  had  gone 
too  far  to  recede—* that  the  poorer  tli^y  were,  the  more 
necessa]^  to  keep  up  the  brilliant  appearance  of  afflu- 
ence. How  else  could  her  daughters,  after  all  the 
sums  that  had  been  risked  upon  them,  hope  to  be  ad- 
vantageously estabUshed?  How  otherwise  could  they 
preserve  what  her  friend  Lady  Jane  Granville  so  jusUy 
styled  the  patronage  of  fashion  ? 

When  success  proved  Mrs.  Falconer  to  be  right,  **  Now, 
Commissioner  Falconer !  now !"  How  she  triumphed, 
and  how  she  talked !  Her  sons  all  in  such  favour — ^her 
daughters  in  such  feshion !  No  party  without  the  Miss 
Falconers !  Miss  Falconers  must  sing — Miss  Falconers 
must  play — Miss  Falconers  must  dance,  or  no  lady  of  a 
house  could  feel  herself  happy,  or  could  think  she  had 
done  her  duty;  no  piano,  no  harp  could  draw  such 
crowds  as  the  Miss  Falconers'.  It  was  the  ambition 
among  the  fashionable  men  to  dance  with  the  Miss  Fal- 
coners, to  flirt  with  the  Miss  Falconers.  '*  Not  merely 
flirting,  ma'am,"  as  Mrs.  Falconer  said,  and  took  proper 
pains  should  be  heard,  "but  several  serious  proposals 
from  very  respectable  quarters;*'  however,  none  yei 
exactly  what  she  could  resolve  to  accept  for  her  mrls — 
she  looked  high  for  them,  she  owned — she  thought  she 
had  a  right  to  look  high.  Girls  in  fashion  should  not 
take  the  first  ofiers — they  should  hold  up  their  heads  ; 
why  should  they  not  aspire  to  rank,  why  not  to  title,  aa 
well  as  to  fortune  ^ 
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Poor  Petcalf !  General  Petcalf's  son  had  been  tor 
tome  time,  as  it  was  well  known,  desperately  in  lofe 
with  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer;  but  what  chance  had 
he  now?  However,  he  was  to  be  managed:  he  w» 
useful  sometimes  as  a  partner,  '^  to  whom  one  may  uj 
one  is  engaged  when  a  person  one  does  not  choose  to 
dsmce  with  asks  for  the  honour  of  one's  hand — useful 
sometimes  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  music-book— 
useful  always  as  an  attendant  in  public  places — usefid, 
in  short,  to  be  exhibited  as  a  cap^ve ;  for  one  captive 
leads  to  another  conquest."  And  Miss  Arabella  F^ 
coner,  too,  cocdd  boast  her  conquests,  though  nobody, 
merely  by  looking  at  her  would  have  guessed  it:  but 
she  was  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  truth  of  Lady 
Jane  Granville's  maxim,  that  fashion,  like  Yenus's  girdle, 
can  beautify  any  girl,  let  her  be  ever  so  u^ly. 

And  now  the  Falconer  family  having  risen  and  suc- 
ceeded beyond  their  most  sanguine  hopes  by  a  combina- 
tion of  lucky  circumstances,  and  by  adherence  to  their 
favourite  system,  we  leave  them  fortified  in  their  prio- 
eiples,  and  at  the  height  of  prosperity 
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FoBTUNB,  as  if  she  had  been  piqued  by  Mr.  Percy's 
disdain,  and  jealous  of  his  professed  reliance  upon  me 
superior  power  of  her  rival,  Prudence,  seemed  now  de- 
termined to  humble  him  and  all  his  family,  to  try  if  she 
could  not  force  him  to  make  some  of  the  customaiy 
sacrifices  of  principle  to  propitiate  her  favour. 

Unsuspicious  of  the  designs  that  were  carrying  for- 
ward against  him  in  secret,  Mr.  Percy  had  quite  forgotten 
his  fears  that  his  wicked  relation  Sir  Robert  Percy,  and 
Solicitor  Sharps,  might  take  advantage  of  the  loss  of 
that  deed  which  had  never  been  found  since  the  night 
of  the  fire  at  Percy-hall.  It  was  nearly  two  years  after- 
ward that  Mr.  Percy  received  a  letter  from  his  cousin, 
Sir  Robert,  informing  him  that  he  had  been  advised  to 
dispute  the  title  to  the  Percy  estate,  that  he  had  the 
opinion  of  the  first  lawyers  in  England  in  his  favour, 
and  that  he  had  given  directions  to  his  solicitor,  Mr. 
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fiharpe,  to  commence  a  suit  to  reinstate  the  lawful  heir 
in  the  property  of  his  ancestors.     Sir  Robert  Percy 
added  something  about  his  reluctance  to  go  to  Uiw,  and 
a  vast  deal  about  candour,  justice,  and  family  friendship, 
which  it  would  be  needless  and  unreasonable  to  repeat. 
Fresh  search  was  now  made  for  the  lost  deed,  but  m 
vain ;  and  in  Vain  Rosamond  reproached  herself  with 
having  betrayed  the  secret  of  that  loss  to  the  revengefid 
attorney,    l^e  ensuing  post  brought  notice  from  Mr. 
Sharpe  that  proceedings  were   commenced.     In   Sir 
Robert's  letter,  though  not  in  the  attorney's,  there  was 
obviously  left  an  opening  for  an  offer  to  compromise ; 
this  was  done  either  with  intent  to  lure  Mr.  Percy  on 
to  make  an  offer,  which  might  afterward  appear  against 
him,  or  it  was  done  in  the  hope,  that  intimidated  by  the 
fear  of  an  expensive  and  hazardous  suit,  Mr.  Percy 
might  give  up  half  his  estate,  to  secure  the  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  remainder.    But  thev  knew  litUe  of  Mr. 
Percy  who  argued  in  this  manner :  he  was  neither  to  be 
lured  nor  intimidated  from  his  right — all  compromise, 
"  all  terms  of  commerce  he  disdained."    He  sent  no 
answer,  but  prepared  to  make  a  vigorous  defence.    For 
this  purpose  he  wrote  to  his  son  ^red,  desiring  him  to 
spare  no  pains  or  expense  to  engage  the  best  counsel, 
and  to  put  them  in  full  possession  of  the  cause.    Alflred 
regretted  that  he  was  not  of  sufficient  standing  at  the 
bar  to  take  the  lead  in  conducting  ]pe  father's  cause : 
he,  however,  prepaaed  all  the  documents  with  great 
care  and  ability.    From  time  to  time,  as  the  business 
went  on,  he  wrote  to  his  father  in  good  spirits,  saying 
that  he  had  excellent  hopes  they  should  succeed,  not- 
withstanding the  unfortunate  loss  of  the  deed ;  that  the 
more  he  considered  the  case,  the  more  clearly  the 
justice  of  their  cause  and  the  solidity  of  their  right  ap- 
peared.   Alas !  Alfred  showed  himself  to  be  but  a  young 
lawyer,  in  depending  so  much  upon  right  and  justice, 
while  a  point  of  law  was  against  him.     It  is  unneces" 
sary,  and  would  be  equally  tedious  and  unintelligible  to 
most  readers,  to  dwell  upon  the  details  of  this  suit 
Contrary  to  the  usual  complaints  of  the  law's  delay, 
this  cause  went  through  the  courts  in  a  short  time,  be- 
cause Mr.  Perc^r  did  not  make  use  of  any  subterfuge  to 
protract  the  business.     A  decree  was  given  in  favour  of 
Sir  Robert  Percy,  and  he  became  the  legal  possessor  of 
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tiie  great  Percy  estate  in  Hampshin,  which  had  beeaio 
long  the  object  of  his  machinations. 
>  nrhns,  at  one  stroke,  the  Percy  family  fell  from  the 
station  and  affluence  which  they  had  so  k>ng,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  who  knew  them,  so  well  enjoyed.  Great 
was  the  regret  among  the  higher  classes,  and  great,  in- 
deed, the  lamentations  of  the  poor  in  the  neigfabour- 
hood,  when  the  decree  was  maide  known,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  change  in  their  situation  was  deplored  as  i 

Sinend  misfortune,  and  as  if  it  were  felt  by  all  more 
an  by  the  sufferers  themselves,  who  were  nerer  seen 
to  give  way  to  weak  complaints,  or  heard  to  utter  an 
invective  against  their  adversary.  This  magnanimity 
increased  the  public  empathy,  and  pity  for  them  was 
soon  converted .  into  indignation  against  Sir  Robert 
Percy.  Naturally  insolent,  and  now  elated  with  suc- 
cess, he  wrote  post  after  post  to  express  his  impatience 
to  come  and  take  possession  of  his  estate,  and  to  hasten 
the  departure  of  his  relations  from  the  family  seat. 
This  was  as  cruel  as  it  was  unnecessary,  to  from  the 
moment  when  they  learned  the  event  of  the  trial,  they 
had  been  occupied  with  the  peparations  for  their  de- 
parture ;  for  the  resignation  of  all  the  conveniences  and 
luxuries  they  possessed,  all  the  pleasures  associated 
with  the  idea  of  home ;  for  parting  with  all  the  animate 
and  inanimate  objects  to  which  they  had  long  and  early 
habits  of  affectioc^  and  attachment.  This  family  had 
never  been  proud  in  prosperity,  no»were  they  abject  in 
adversity ;  they  submitted  with  fortitude  to  their  fate ; 
yet  they  could  not,  without  regret,  leave  the  place  where 
they  hsid  spent  so  many  happy  years. 

It  had  been  settled  that  the  improvements  which  Mr. 
Percy  had  made  on  the  estate,  the  expense  of  the 
buildmgs  and  furniture  at  Percy-hall,  of  which  a  valua- 
tion had  been  made,  should  be  taken  in  lieu  of  all  ar- 
rears of  rent  to  which  Sir  Robert  might  lay  claim.  In 
consequence  of  this  award,  Mr.  Percy  and  his  family 
were  anxious  to  leave  every  thing  about  the  house  and 
place  in  perfect  order,  that  they  might  fulfil  punctually 
their  part  of  the  agreement.  The  evening  before  they 
were  to  quit  Percy-hall,  they  went  into  every  room,  to 
take  a  review  of  the  whole.  The  house  was  peculiariy 
convenient  and  well  arranged.  Mr.  Percy  had  spared 
nothing  to  render  it  in  every  respect  agreeable,  not  only 
to  his  guests,  but  to  his  family,  to  make  his  children 


happy  ia  their  home.  His  danf^en*  apartments  he 
had  fitted  up  for  them  in  the  neateat  manner,  and  they 
had  taken  pieaanre  in  ornamenting  them  with  their  own 
work  and  drawings.  They  felt  very  melancholy  the 
evening  they  were  to  take  leave  of  these  for  ever. 
They  took  down  some  of  their  drawings,  and  all  the 
little  trophies  preserved  from  childhood,  memorials  of 
early  ingenuity  or  taste,  which  could  be  of  no  use  or 
value  to  any  one  except  to  themselves;  every  thine 
else  they  agreed  to  leave  as  usual,  to  show  how  kind 
their  father  had  been  to  them— «  sentiment  well  suited 
to  their  good  and  innocent  minds.  They  opened  thoif 
writing-tables  and  their  drawing-boxes  for  the  last  time , 
for  the  last  time  they  put  fresh  flowers  into  their  flower* 
pots,  and,  with  a  sigh,  left  their  little  apartments. 

All  the  family  then  went  out  to  walk  in  the  park  and 
through  the  shrubberies.  It  was  a  delightfhl  summer'e 
evening ;  the  birds  were  singing — "  ^&i'>^  Uttle*"  as 
Rosamond  said,  ^  for  our  goinc  away."  Tae  sun  was 
Just  setting,  and  they  thoumit  they  hiad  never  seen  the 
place  look  so  beautiful.  Indeed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy 
had,  for  many  years,  delighted  in  cultivating  the  natural 
beauties  of  this  picturesque  situation,  and  their  im 
nrovements  were  now  beginning  to  appear  to  advantage. 
But  they  were  never  to  enjciy  the  success  of  their  la- 
bours! The  old  steward  followed  the  family  in  this 
walk.  He  stopped  every  now  and  then  to  deplore  over 
each  fine  tree  or  shrub  as-  they  passed,  and  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  bursting  into  invectives  against 
him  that  was  coming  after  them  into  possession. 

**  The  whole  countnr  cries  shame  upon  the  villains- 
John  began ;  but  Mr.  Percy,  with  a  smile,  stopped  him. 

«<  Let  us  bear  our  misfortunes,  John,  with  a  ffood  nace 
— 4et  us  be  thankful  for  the  happiness  which  we  nave 
enjoyed,  and  submit  ourselves  to  the  will  of  Providence, 
Without  any  hypocrisy  or  affected  resignation,  I  say,  at 
this  instant,  what,  with  my  whole  heart,  I  feel,  that  I 
submit,  without  repining,  to  the  will  of  God,  and  firmly 
believe  that  all  is  tor  the  best." 

*^  And  so  I  strive  to  do,"  said  John.  "  But  only,  I  say, 
if  it  had  pleased  God  to  order  it  othenvise,  it's  a  pify 
the  wicked  should  come  iust  after  us  to  ei\joy  then- 
selves,  when  they  have  robbed  us  of  all." 

♦•  Not  of  all,"  said  Mr.  Percy. 
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*«  What  is  it  they  have  not  robbed  us  of  t^  eriedJohnr 
''not  a  thing  but  thev  mast  have  from  us.'* 

**  No ;  the  best  of  all  things  we  keep  for  ourselves 
•^t  cannot  be  taken  from  us — a  good  conscience.'^ 

**  Worth  all  the  rest — that's  true,"  said  John ;  "  and 
that  is  what  he  will  never  have  who  is  coming  here  to- 
morrow— ^never — never  1  They  say  he  donH  sleep  at 
nights.  But  I'll  say  no  more  about  him,  only — he's  not 
a  good  man." 

*'  I  am  sure,  John,  you  are  not  a  good  courtier,"  said 
Mrs.  Percy,  smihng :  "  you  ought  to  prepare  to  pay  your 
court  to  your  new  master." 

*^  My  new  master !"  cried  John,  growing  red :  *'  the 
longest  day  ever  I  live,  I'll  never  have  a  new  master ! 
All  that  I  have  in  the  world  came  from  you,  and  I'll 
never  have  another  master.  Sure  you  will  let  me  follow 
you  1  I  will  be  no  trouble :  though  but  little,  maybe  I 
can  do  something,  still.     Surely,  madam — surely,  sir — 

Cmng  ladies,  you'll  speak  for  me — ^I  shall  be  let  to  fol- 
w  the  fortunes  of  the  family,  and  go  along  witii  you 
mto  hamshmeruy 

"  My  good  John,"  said  Mr.  Percy,  "  since  you  desire 
to  follow  us  into  banishment,  as  you  call  it,  you  shall ; 
and  as  long  as  we  have  any  thing  upon  earth,  you  shadl 
never  want.  You  must  stay  here  to-morrow,  after  we 
are  gone,  to  give  up  possession."  (John  could  not  stand 
this,  but  turned  away  to  hide  his  face.)  **  When  your 
business  is  done,"  continued  Mr.  Percy,  *'  you  may  set 
out  and  follow  us  as  soon  as  you  please." 

''  I  thank  you,  sir,  kindly,"  said  John,  with  a  most 
grateful  bow,  that  took  in  all  the  family,  "  that's  new 
life  to  me." 

He  said  not  a  word  more  during  the  rest  of  the  v^alk, 
except  just  as  he  passed  near  the  beach  where  the  ship 
was  wrecked,  he  exclaimed,  "  There  was  the  first  be- 
ginnins^  of  all  our  misfortunes :  who  would  have  thought 
that  when  we  gave  them  shelter  we  should  be  turned 
out  so  soon  ourselves  1  'twas  that  drunken  rascal  of  a 
I>utch  carpenter  was  the  cause  of  all !" 

The  next  morning  the  whole  family  set  out  in  an  open 
carriage,  which  had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing as  many  of  the  young  people  as  possible  upon  ex- 
cursions of  pleasure.  It  was  a  large  sociable,  which 
they  used  to  call  their  carcman. 

At  the  great  gate  of  the  park  old  John  stopped  the 
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carriage,  and  leaning  over  to  his  matter,  whispered,  **  I 
beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  God  bless  you,  and  don't  drire 
through  tne  village :  if  you  please,  take  the  back  road; 
for  IVe  just.leamed  that  Tie  is^on  the  great  road,  and  as 
near  hand  as  ^he  turn  at  the  school-house,  and  they  say 
he  wants  to  be  driving  in  his  coach  and  four  through  the 
village  as  you  are  aU  going  out — now  I  wouldn't  for 
any  thing  he  had  that  triumph  over  us." 

"  Tha&  you,  good  John,'^said  Mr.  Percy,  "  but  such 
triumphs  cannot  mortify  us." 

Poor  John  reluctantly  opened  the  gate  and  let  the 
carriage  pass — they  drove  on — ^they  cast  a  lingering 
look  behind  as  they  quitted  the  park — 

"  Most  I  then  leaTV  thee,  Fttradiee  ?" 

As  they  passed  through  the  village  the  #oor  people 
came  out  of  their  houses  to  take  leave  of  tl^eir  excel- 
lent landlord ;  they  flocked  round  the  carriage,  and  Jiung 
upon  it,  till  it  stopped,  and  then,  with  one  voice,  they 
poured  forth  praises,  and  blessings,  and  prayers  for  better 
days.  Just  at  this  moment  Sir  Robert  Percy  made  his 
appearance.  His  equipage  was  splendid ;  his  coachman 
drove  his  four  fine  horses  down  the  street,  the  middle 
of  which  was  cleared  in  an  instant.  The  crowd  gazed 
at  the  show  as  it  passed — Sir  Robert  gave  a  signal  to 
his  coachman  to  drive  slower,  that  he  might  longer 
enjoy  the  triumph — ^he  put  his  head  out  of  the  coach 
window,  but  no  one  cried, "  Grod  bless  him !''  His  in- 
solence was  obviously  mortified  as  he  passed  the  Percy 
family,  for  Mr.  Percy  bowed  with  an  air  of  dignity  and 
cheerfulness  which  seemed  to  say,  "My  fortune  is 
yours — but  I  am  still  myself.''  Some  of  the  spectators 
clapped  their  hands,  and  some  wept. 

Mr.  Percy  seemed  to  have  prepared  his  mind  for  every 
circumstance  of  his  departure,  and  to  be  perfectly  com- 
posed, or  at  least  master  of  his  feelings ;  but  a  small 
mcident,  which  had  not  been  foreseen,  suddenly  moved 
him  almost  to  tears ;  as  they  crossed  the  bridge,  which 
was  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  village,  they  heard  the 
muffled  bells  of  the  church  toll  as  if  for  a  public  calamity.* 
Instantly  recollecting  the  resentment  to  which  these 

'  *0n  lOr.  MorrLfe  dejwrtaie   from  Fleraelleld  the  Mme  elreOMtaiiet 
happened. 
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]Mr  people  were  exposing  themselves  by  thk  anik  of 
wax  affection  and  regre^  Bir.  Percy  went  bv  a  shcot 
ptth  to  the  church  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  had  the 
Mlsunmuffled. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

BIr.  Piiioy  fortunately  possessed,  independently  of 
the  Percy  estate,  a  farm  worth  about  seven  or  eight 
hundred  a  vear,  which  he  had  purchased  with  part  of 
his  wife's  fortune ;  on  which  he  had  built  a  lodge,  that 
he  had  intended  for  the  future  residence  of  one  of  his 
sons.  Thecals,  was  the  name  of  this  lodge,  to  which 
aD  the  famsly  now  retired.  Though  it  was  in  the  same 
county  with  Perey-haU,  Clermont-park,  Falconer-court, 
Hunfferford-castle,  and  within  reach  of  several  other 
gentlemen's  seats,  yet  from  its  bemff  in  a  hilW^  part  of 
the  country,  throu^  which  no  regtuar  road  had  been 
made,  it  was  little  frequented,  aim  gave  the  idea,  not 
only  of  complete  retirement,  but  of  remoteness.  Thou^ 
a  lonely  situation,  it  was,  however,  a  beautiful  one. 
The  house  stood  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and  looked  into 
a  deep  glen,  through  the  steep  descent  of  which  ran  a 
clear  and  copious  rivulet  rolling  over  a  stony  bed ;  the 
rocks  were  covered  with  mountain  flowers  and  wild 
shrubs — But  nothing  is  more  tiresome  than  a  picture 
in  prose :  we  shall  therefore  beg  our  readers  to  recall 
to  their  imagination  some  of  the  views  they  may  have 
seen  in  Wales,  and  they  wiU  probably  have  a  better  idea 
of  this  place  than  any  that  we  could  give  by  the  most 
laboured  description,  amplified  with  afi  the  epithets  in 
the  English  language. 

The  house  at  tl^  Hills,  though  finished,  was  yet  but 
scantily  furnished,  and  was  so  small  that  it  could  hardly 
hold  the  family  who  were  now  oUiged  to  take  refuge 
in  it.  However,  they  were  disposed  to  accommodate 
each  other :  they  had  habits  of  order,  and  had  so  little 
accustomed  themselves  to  be  waited  upon,  that  this 
sudden  change  in  their  fortune  and  way  of  life  did  not 
appear  terrible,  as  it  would  to  many  in  the  same  rank. 
Undoubtedly  they  felt  the  loss  of*^  real  conveniences! 
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bat  tbey  were  not  tormented  with  ideal  wants,  av  with 
the  pangs  of  mortified  vanity.  Evils  they  had  to  bear^ 
but  they  were  not  the  most  dreadful  of  aU  evikh— those 
of  the  imagination. 

Mr.  Percy,  to  whom  his  whole  family  looked  for 
counsel  and  support,  now  showed  all  the  energy  and 
decision  of  his  character.  What  he  knew  must  be  dons 
sooner  or  later  he  did  decidedly  at  first.  The  super- 
fluities to  which  his  family  had  been  accustomed  were 
instantly  abandoned.  The  great  torment  of  decayed 
gentry  is  the  remembrance  of  their  former  station,  and 
a  weak  desire  still  to  appear  what  their  fortune  no  longer 
allows  them  to  be.  This  folly  Mr.  Percy  had  not  to 
combat  in  his  family,  where  all  were  eager  to  resign 
even  more  of  their  own  comforts  than  the  occasion 
required.  It  was  the  object  now  for  the  family  who 
were  at  home  to  live  as  frugally  as  possible,  thatther 
might  save  as  much  of  their  small  income  as  they  couM^ 
to  assist  and  forward  the  sons  in  their  professions. 

The  eldest  son,  Godfrey,  could  not  yet  have  heard  of 
the  change  in  his  father^s  fortune,  and  in  his  own  ex- 
pectations ;  but  from  a  passage  in  his  last  letter,  it  vrrae 
evident  that  he  had  some  idea  of  the  possiljility  of  such 
a  reverse,  and  that  he  was  preparing  himself  to  live 
with  economy.  From  Alfred  ai^  Erasmus  Mr.  Percy 
had,  at  this  trying  time,  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  at 
once  the  kindest  and  the  most  manly  letters,  containing 
strong  e^cpressions  of  gratitude  to  their  father  for  having 
given  them  such  an  ^ucation  as  would  enable  theuiy 
notwithstsmding  the  loss  of  hereditary  fortune,  to  be* 
come  independent  and  respectable.  What  would  have 
been  the  difference  of  their  fate,  and  of  their  feelings,  had 
they  been  suffered  to  grow  up  into  mere  idle  lounging 
gentlemen,  or  four-in-hand  coachmen!  In  different 
words,  but  with  the  same  spirit,  both  l»others  declared 
that  this  change  in  the  circnnistanceS^f  their  family  did 
not  depress  their  minds ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  gave  them 
new  and  powerful  motives  for  exertion.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  first  wish  of  their  souls  to  fulfil  the  fond  hopes  and 
predictions  of  their  father,  and  to  make  some  return 
for  the  care  their  parents  had  taken  of  their  education. 

Their  father,  pleased  by  the  ssmguine  hopes  and  ardent 
spirit  expressed  in  their  letters,  was  however  sensible 
that  a  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  they  could 
make  any  thing  by  law  or  medicine.    They  were  as  ye| 
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enly  in  the  outset  of  their  j^rofessions,  the  difficult  be« 
ginning,  when  men  must  toil  often  without  reward,  be 
•ubjcct  to  crosses  and  losses,  and  rebukes  and  rebuff 
when  their  rivals  push  them  back,  and  when  they  want 
the  assistance  of  friends  to  help  them  forward,  while 
with  scarcely  the  means  to  Uve  they  must  appear  like 
gentlemen. 

,  Besides  the  faithful  steward,  two  servants,  who  were 
much  attached  to  the  family,  accompanied  them  to  their 
retirement.  One  was  Mrs.  Harte,  who  had  lived  with 
Mrs.  Percy  above  thirty  years ;  and  Vho,  from  being  a 
housekeeper  with  handsome  wages  and  plenary  power 
over  a  numero«is  household  at  Percy-haU,  now  served 
with  increased  zeal  at  the  Hills,  doing  a  great  part  of 
the  work  of  the  house  herself,  with  the  assistance  only 
of  a  stout  country  girl  newly  hired,  whose  awkwardness 
and  ignorance,  or,  as  Mrs.  Harte  expressed  it,  whose 
comical  ways,  she  bore  with  a  patience  that  cost  her 
more  than  all  the  rest.  The  other  servant  who  followed 
the  altered  fortunes  of  the  Percy  family  was  a  youn^ 
man  of  the  name  of  Johnson,  whom  Mr.  Percy  had 
bred  up  from  a  boy,  and  who  was  so  creditable  a  servant 
that  he  could  readify  have  obtained  a  place  with  high 
wages  in  any  opulent  family,  either  in  the  country  or  in 
London ;  but  he  chose  to  abide  by  his  master,  who  could 
now  only  afford  to  give  him  very  little.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Perc^r  would  not  have  kept  any  man-servant  in  his  pres- 
ent circumstances,  but  out  of  regard  for  this  young 
man,  who  seemed  miserable  at  the  thoughts  of  leaving 
him,  and  who  undertook  to  make  himself  useful  in  the 
farm  as  well  as  in  the  house. 

Very  different  was  Johnson  from  the  present  race  of 
fine  town  servants,  who  follow  with  no  unequal  steps 
the  follies  and  vices  of  their  betters;  and  who,  by  tiieir 
insolence  and  extravagance,  become  the  just  torments 
of  their  masters*^'^  Very  different  was  Johnson  from 
some  country  servants,  who  with  gross  selfishness  look 
sol^y  to  their  own  eating  and  drinking,  and  whose  oidy 
thought  is  how  to  swallow  as  much  and  do  as  little  as 
possible. 

As  soon  as  he  had  settled  his  home,  Mr.  Percy  looked 
abroad  to  a  tract  of  improveable  ground,  on  which  he 
might  employ  his  agricultural  skiU.  He  had  reason  to 
rejoice  in  having  really  led  the  hfe  of  a  country  gentle- 
man.   He  understood  country  business,  and  he  was  aMy 
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Msisted  in  all  the  details  of  fanning  and  management. 
Never,  in  the  most  prosperous  days,  did  the  old  steward 
seem  so  fully  interested  in  his  master's  stairs,  so  punc- 
tual and  active  in  executing  his  command^,  uid,  above 
all,  so  respectful  in  his  manner  to  his  master,  as  now  in 
his  fallen  fortunes. 

It  would  be  uninteresting  to  readers  who  are  not 
farmers  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  Mr.  Percy's  probable 
improvements.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  his  hopes  were 
founded  upon  experience,  and  that  he  was  a  man  capa- 
ble of  calculating.  He  had  been  long  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  accurate  accounts,  not  such  as  gentlemen  dis- 
play when  they  are  pleased  to  prove  that  their  farm  pro- 
duces more  than  ever  farm  produced  before.  All  the 
tradesmen  with  whom  he  haa  dealt  were,  notwithstand- 
ing his  change  of  fortune,  ready  to  trust  him ;  and  those 
who  were  strangers,,  finding  themselves  regulariy  paidt 
soon  acquired  confidence  in  his  punctuality.  So  that, 
far  from  being  terrified  at  having  so  little,  he  felt  sur- 
(Nrised  at  having  still  so  much  money  at  his  command. 
— ^The  enjoyment  of  high  credit  must  surely  give 
more  pleasurable  feelings  than  the  mere  possession  of 
wealth. 

Often,  during  the  first  year  after  he  had  been  deprived 
of  tbe  Percy  estate,  Mr.  Percy  declared,  that,  as  to 
himself,  he  had  actually  lost  nothing ;  for  he  had  never 
been  expensive  or  luxurious,  his  persiHial  enjoyments 
were  nearly  the  same,  and  his  active  pursuits  were  not 
very  difierent  from  what  they  had  always  been.  He 
had,  it  is  true,  less  time  than  he  wished  to  give  to  lite- 
rature, or  to  indulge  in  the  company  and  conversation 
of  his  wife  and  daughters ;  but  even  the  pain  of  this 
privation  was  compensated  by  the  pleasure  he  felt  in 
observing  the  excellences  in  their  characters  which 
adversity  developed. — ^It  has  by  some  persons  been 
thought,  that  women  who  have  lieen  suffered  to  acquire 
literary  tastes,  whose  understandings  have  been  culti- 
vated and  refined,  are  apt  to  disdain  or  to  become  vnfit 
for  the  useful  minutise  of  domestic  duties.  In  the  edu- 
cation of  her  daughters,  Mrs.  Percy  had  guarded  against 
this  danger,  and  Ae  now  experienced  the  happy  effects 
of  her  prudence.  At  first  they  had  felt  it  somewhat 
irksome,  in  their  change  of  circumstances,  to  be  forced 
to  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  in  prepara- 
tions for  the  mere  business  of  living;  but tliey perceived 
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thit  tlus  constraint  gare  a  new  spring  to  their  miiils, 

and  a  higher  relish  to  their  favourite  emplofymeaiA. 
After  the  domestic  business  of  the  day  was  done,  thej 
enjoyed,  with  fresh  delight,  the  pleasures  of  which  it  is 
not  m  the  power  of  fortune  to  deprive  us. 

Soon  after  the  family  were  settled  at  the  HiUs*  they 
were  surprised  by  a  visit  from  Commissioner  Falconer 
— surjmsed,  because,  though  they  knew  that  he  had  a 
certam  degree  of  commonplace  friendship  for  them  at 
relations,  yet  they  were  aware  that  his  regard  was  not 
independent  of  fortune,  and  they  had  never  sapposed 
that  he  would  come  to  seek  them  in  their  retirement. 
After  some  general  expressions  of  condolence  on  their 
losses,  their  change  of  situation,  and  the  inconveniences 
to  which  a  large  family,  bred  up,  as  they  had  been,  in 
affluence,  must  suffer  in  their  present  abode,  he  went 
out  to  walk  with  Mr.  Percy,  ana  he  then  begaui  to  talk 
over  his  own  family  a£fhirs.  With  ix^te  acknowledge 
ment  to  Mr.  Percy  of  the  advantage  he  had  derived  from 
his  introduction  to  Lord  Oldborough,  and  with  modestly 
implied  compliments  to  his  own  suldress  in  turning  that 
introduction  to  the  best  possible  account,  Mr.  Falcone 
led  to  the  subject  on  which  he  wanted  to  dilate. 

"  You  see,  my  dear  Mr.  Percy ,'^  said  he,  "  without 
vanity  I  may  now  venture  to  say,  my  plans  for  advancing 
my  family  have  all  succeeded ;  my  sons  have  risen  in  the 
Worid,'or  rather  have  been  pushed  up,  beyond  my  most 
sanguine  hopes." 
**  I  give  you  joy  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Mr.  Percy. 
"  But,  my  good  sir,  listen  to  me ;  your  sons  might 
have  been  m  as  advantageous  situations,  if  you  had  not 
been  too  proud  to  profit  by  the  evidently  favourable 
dispositions  which  Lord  Oldborough  showed  towards 
you  and  yours." 

"  Too  proud !  No,  my  friend,  I  assure  you,  pride 
never  influenced  my  conduct— I  acted  from  principle." 
"  So  you  are  pleased  to  call  it.  But  we  will  not  go 
back  to  the  past — no  man  likes  to  acknowledge  he  has 
been  wrong.  Let  us,  if  you  please,  look  to  the  future. 
You  know  that  you  are  now  in  a  different  situation  from 
what  you  were  formerly,  when  yon  could  lU^rd  to 
follow  your  principles  or  your  systems.  Now,  my  dear 
sir,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  that  it  is  your  duty,  ab- 
eohitely  your  duty,  to  make  use  of  your  interest  for 
your  sons.    There  is  not  a  man  in  England^  who,  if  he 


ohose  it,  might  secure  for  his  sons  a  better  patron  than 

you  could." 

"  I  trust,"  replied  Mr.  Percy,  "  that  I  have  secnred 
for  my  sons  what  is  better  than  a  good  patron— «  good 
education." 

'*  Both  are  best)"  said  Mr.  Falconer.  "  Proud  as  3rou 
are,  cousin  Percy,  you  must  allow  this,  when  you  look 
round  and  see  who  rises,  and  how*  And,  now  we  are 
by  ourselves,  let  me  ask  you,  frankly  and  seriously, 
why  do  not  you  try  to  establish  your  sons  by  pat- 
ronage ?" 

"  Frankly  and  seriously,  then,  because  I  detest  and 
despise  the  whole  system  of  patronage. "^ 

"  That's  very  strofng^'*  said  Mr.  Falconer.  "  And  I  am 
glad,  for  your  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  your  family,  thai 
nobody  heard  it  but  myself." 

"  If  the  whole  world  heard  me,"  pursued  Mr.  Percy, 
''  I  should  say  just  the  same.  iS^ot^"— very  strong ! — ^I 
am  glad  of  it ;  for  (excuse  me,  you  are  my  relation,  and 
we  are  on  terms  of  familiarity)  the  delicate,  guarded, 
qualifying,  trimminff,  mincing,  pouncet-box,  gentleman* 
usher  mode  of  speaking  truth,  makes  no  sort  of  impres* 
eion.  Truth  should  always  be  strong — speaking  or 
acting." 

**  Well,  well,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  as  strong  let  it  be 
as  you  please,  only  let  it  be  cool,  and  then  we  cannot 
fail  to  understand  one  another.  I  think  you  were  going 
to  explain  to  me  why  you  detest  and  despise  what  yoo 
call  the  system  of  patronage." 

"  Because  I  believe  it  to  be  ruinous  to  my  country. 
Whenever  the  honours  of  professions,  civil,  military,  or 
ecclesiastical,  are  bestowed  by  favour,  not  earnea  by 
merit — whenever  the  places  of  trust  and  dignity  in  a 
state  are  to  be  gained  by  intrigue  and  solicitation — there 
is  an  end  of  generous  emulation,  and  consequently  of 
exertion.  T^ents  and  integrity,  in  losing  their  reward 
of  glory,  lose  their  vigour,  ana  often  their  very  exist* 
ence.  If  the  affairs  of  this  nation  were  guided,  and  if 
her  battles  were  fought,  by  the  corrupt,  imbecile  crea- 
tures of  patronage,  how  would  they  be  guided  1-^how 
fought  1 — Wo  be  to  the  country  that  trusts  to  such  rulera 
and  such  defenders  I  Wo  has  been  to  eveiy  country 
that  has  so  trusted ! — May  such  never  be  the  fate  of 
England! — ^And  that  it  never  may,  let  every  honest 
independent  Englishman  set  his  face,  his  hand,  hit 
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lieart,  against  this  base,  this  minocis  system! — ^1  will 
for  one." 

^For  one! — alas!"  said  Mr.  Falconer,  with  a  sigfa 
meant  to  be  heard,  and  a  smile  tiot  intended  to  be  se«i, 
**what  can  one  do  in  such  a  desperate  case?  1  am 
afraid  certain  things  will  go  on  in  the  world  for  ever, 
whether  we  profit  by  them  or  not.  And  if  I  g^rant  that 
patronage  is  sometimes  a  public  evil,  you  must  allow 
that  it  is  often  a  private  benefit" 

"  I  doubt  even  that,"  said  Mr.  Percy ;  "  for  those  young 
men  who  are  brought  up  to  expect  patronage  in  any  pro^ 
fession— But,"  said  Mr.  Percy,  checking  himself,  "  I  for- 
got who  I  am  speaking  to :  1  dont  wish  to  say  any  thing 
that  can  hurt  your  feelings,  especially  when  you  are  so 
kind  to  come  to  see  me  in  adversity,  and  when  you  show 
so  much  interest  in  my  affairs." 

*'0h!  pray  go  on,  go  on,"  said  the  commissioner, 
smiling,  **  you  will  not  hurt  me,  I  assure  you :  consider, 
I  am  too  firm  in  the  success  of  my  S3rstem  to  be  easily 
offended  on  tilat  point — go  on! — ^Those  young  men 
who  are  brought  up  to  expect  patronage  in  any  pro- 
fession— ^** 

'*  Are  apt  to  depend  upon  it  too  much,"  continued  Mr. 
Percy,  **  and  consequently  neglect  to  acquire  knowledge. 
They  know  that  things  will  be  passed  over  for  them,  and 
they  think  that  they  need  not  l^  assiduous,  because  they 
are  secure  of  being  provided  for,  independently  of  their 
Own  exertions;  and  if  they  have  a  turn  for  extrava- 
gance, they  may  indulge  it,  because  a  place  will  set  all 
to  rights." 

"And  if  they  are  provided  for,  and  if  they  do  get 
good  places,  are  they  not  well  enough  off?"  said  Mr. 
Falconer:  "FU  answer  for  it,  your  sons  would  think 


so." 


Mr.  Percy,  with  a  look  of  proud  humility,  replied,  "  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  my  sons  would  not  think 
themselves  well  off^  unless  they  were  distinguished  by 
their  own  merit." 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Mr.  Falconer,  correcting  himself; 
"  of  course  T  mean  that  too :  but  a  young  man  can  never 
distinguish  himself,  you  know,  so  well  as  when  his  merit 
is  raised  to  a  conspicuous  situation." 

"Or  disgrace  himself  so  effectually,  as  when  he  is 
raised  to  a  situation  for  which  he  is  unprepared  and 
unfit.*' 


The  commissioner's  brow  clouded— some  mipleasant 
reflection  or  apprehension  seemed  to  cross  his  mind. 
Mr.  Percy  had  no  intention  of  raising  any ;  he  meant 
no  aQusion  to  the  commissioner's  son8--he  hastened 
to  turn  what  he  had  said  more  decidedly  upon  his 

"I  have  chosen  for  my  sons,  or  rather  the^  have 
chosen  for  themselves/'  continued  he,  *' professions 
which  are  independent  of  influence,  and  in  which  it 
could  be  of  little  use  to  them.  Patrons  can  be  of  Uttle 
advantage  to  a  lawyer  or  a  physician.  No  judge,  no 
attorney  can  push  a  lawyer  up,  beyond  a  certain  point 
-—he  may  rise  like  a  rocket,  but  he  will  fall  like  the  stick, 
if  he  be  not  supported  by  his  own  inherent  powers. 
Where  property  or  life  is  at  stake,  men  will  not  com- 
pliment or  even  be  influenced  by  great  recommendations 
--they  will  consult  the  best  lawyer,  and  the  best  phy- 
sician, whoever  he  may  be.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
give  my  Alfred  and  Erasmus  such  an  education  as 
shall  enable  them  honestly  to  work  their  own  w^y  to 
eminence." 

**  A  friend's  helping  hand  is  no  bad  thing,"  said  Mr. 
Falconer,  "  in  that  hard  and  slippery  ascent." 

*'  As  many  friends,  as  many  helping  hands,  in  a  fair 
way,  as  you  please,"  said  Mr.  Percy :  "  I  by  no  means 
would  inculcate  the  anti-social,  absurd,  impossible  doc- 
trine, that  young  men,  or  any  men,  can  or  ought  to  be 
independent  of  the  world.  Let  my  sons  maJLe  friends 
tor  themselves,  and  enjoy  the  advantage  of  mine.  I 
object  only  to  their  becoming  dependent,  wasting  the 
best  years  of  their  lives  in  a  miserable,  debasing  servi- 
tude to  patrons — ^to  patrons  who  at  last  may  perhiqps 
capriciously  desert  them  at  their  utmost  need." 

Again,  without  designing  it,  Mr.  Percy  wakened 
unpleasant  recollections  in  the  mind  of  the  commis^ 
sioner. 

'*  Ah !  there  you  touch  a  tender  string  with  me,"  said 
Mr.  Falconer,  sighing.    *'  1  have  known  something  of 

that  in  my  life.     LoSl  N and  Bfer.  G ^  did  indeed 

use  me  shamefully  ill.  But  I  was  young  then,  and  did 
not  choose  my  friends  well.  I  know  more  of  the  world 
now,  and  have  done  better  for  my  sons — and  shall  do 
better,  I  trust,  for  myself.  In  the  mean  time,  my  dear 
Mr.  Percy,  let  us  think  of  ^our  afifairs.  Such  a  man  aa 
you  should  not  be  lost  here  on  a  farm  among  turnips 
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carrots.  So  Lord  Oldborough  says  and  thiiik»—«iki, 
la  short,  to  come  to  the  point  at  once,  I  was  not  souiiil* 
iflig  you  from  idle  curiosity  respecting  patronage,  or  from 
any  impertinent  desire  to  interfere  with  your  concerns; 
bat  I  come,  commissioned  by  Lord  Oldborough,  to  make 
an  offer,  which,  I  am  persuaded,  whatever  theoretical 
objections  might  occur,"  said  the  commissioner,  with  a 
significant  smile,  "Mr.  Percy  is  too  much  a  man  of 
practical  sense  to  reject.  Lord  Oldborough  empowers 
me  to  say,  that  it  is  lus  wish  to  see  his  government  snp- 
pcwted  and  strengthened  by  men  of  Mi.  Percy'e  talents 
and  character;  that  he  is  persuaded  Uiat  Mr.  Pernr 
would  speak  well  in  parliament ;  that  if  Mr.  Percy  wiU 
Jom  us,  his  lordship  will  bring  him  into  parliament,  and 
flive  him  thus  an  opportunity  of  at  once  distinguishing 
nimself,  advancing  his  family,  repairing  the  injustice  of 
fortune,  and  serving  his  country." 

Commissioner  Falconer  made  this  offer  with  much 
pomposity,  with  the  air  of  a  person  sure  that  he  is  say- 
mf  something  infinitely  flattering,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  a  lurking  smile  on  his  countenance,  at  the  idea  of 
the  ease  and  certainty  with  which  this  offer  would  induce 
Mr.  Percy  to  recant  aU  he  had  said  against  patrons  and 
patronage.  He  was  curious  to  hear  how  the  philosopher 
would  change  his  tone ;  but,  to  his  surprise,  Mr.  Percy 
did  not  alter  it  in  the  least. 

He  returned  his  respectful  and  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments to  Lord  Oldborough,  but  begged  leave  totally  to 
decline  the  honour  intended  him ;  he  could  not,  he  said, 
flMMsept  it  consistently  with  his  principles — he  could  not 
go  into  parliament  with  a  view  to  advance  himself  or  to 
provide  for  his  family. 

The  commissioner  interrupted  to  guaiifyy  for  he  was 
afraid  he  had  spoken  too  broadly,  and  observed  that  what 
he  had  said  was  quite  confidentiaL 

Mr.  Percy  understood  it  so,  and  assured  him  there 
was  no  danger  that  it  should  be  repeated.  The  com- 
missioner was  then  in  a  state  to  listen  again  quietly. 

Mr.  Percy  said,  that  when  he  was  rich,  he  had  pre- 
ferred domestic  happiness  to  ambition,  therefore  he  mkl 
never  stood  for  the  county  to  which  he  belonged ;  that 
now  he  was  poor,  he  felt  an  additional  reason  for  keep« 
ing  out  of  parliament,  that  he  might  not  put  himself  m 
m  situation  to  be  tempted — 9  situation  where  he  must 


spend  more  than  he  could  afford,  and  coidd  only  pqr  lus 
expenaes  by  selling  hia  conscience. 

The  commissioner  was  silent  with  aatomahment  for 
some  moments  after  Mr.  Percy  ceased  speaiking.  He 
had  always  thought  his  good  cousin  a  singular  man,  but 
he  had  never  thought  him  a  wrong-headed  fool  tiU  this 
moment  At  first  he  was  somewhat  vexed,  for  Mr. 
Percy's  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  his  sons,  that  he  refused 
such  an  offer — for  the  commissioner  had  some  of  the 
feelings  of  a  relation — but  more  the  habits  of  apoliticiaa« 
and  these  last,  in  a  few  moments,  reconciled  him  to  what 
he  thought  the  ruin  of  his  cousin's  prospects  in  life. 
Mr.  Falconer  considered,  that  if  Mr.  Percy  were  to  go 
into  parUament  to  join  their  party,  and  to  get  near  Lord 
Oldborough,  he  might  become  a  dangerous  rival.    Ha 

grossed  Uie  matter,  therefore,  no  longer  with  urgencyi 
ut  only  just  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  report  to  Lord 
Oldborough  that  he  had  executed  his  commission,  bat 
had  found  Mr.  Percy  impraeiicable. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

However  sincere  the  general  pity  and  esteem  for  the 
Percy  family,  they  did  not  escape  the  common  lot  of 
mortality ;  they  had  their  share  of  Uame,  as  well  as  of 
condolence,  from  their  friends  and  acquaintance.  Some 
discovered  that  all  the  misfortunes  of  the  family  might 
have  been  avoided,  if  they  had  listened  to  good  advice ; 
others  were  quite  clear  that  the  lawsuit  would  have  been 
decided  in  Mr.  Percy's  favour,  if  he  had  employed  their 
solicitor  or  their  barrister ;  or,  in  short,  if  every  step  of 
the  suit  had  been  directed  differently. 

Commissioner  Falconer  now  joined  the  bknd  of  re* 
proaching  friends.  He  did  not  blame  Mr.  Percy,  how* 
ever,  for  the  conduct  of  the  lawsuit,  for  of  tfaait  he.  con* 
fessed  himself  to  be  no  judge,  but  he  thought  he  under- 
stood the  right  way  of  advancing  a  family  in  the  world ; 
and  on  this  subject  he  now  took  a  higher  tone  than  he 
had  formerly  felt  himself  entitled  to  assume.  Success 
gives  such  rights— "especially  over  the  unfortunate.    The 
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eommissioBer  said  loudly  in  all  companies,  thathelad 
hoped  his  relation,  Mr.  Percy,  who  certainljr  waa"^  man 
of  talents,  and  he  was  convinced  well-intentioned,  would 
not  have  shown  himself  so  obstinately  attached  to  bis 
peculiar  opinions — especially  to  his  strange  notions  of 
mdependence,  which  must  disgust,  ultimately,  friends 
whom  it  was  most  the  interest  of  his  family  to  please; 
that  he  doubted  not  that  the  young  men  of  the  Perc^ 
family  bitterly  regretted  that  their  father  would  not  ayad 
himself  of  the  t^vantages  of  his  connexions,  of  the 
favourable  dispositions,  and,  to  his  knowledge,  most 
condescending  offers  that  had  been  made  to  him — offers 
which,  the  commissioner  said,  he  must  term  really  con- 
descending, when  he  considered  that  Mr.  Percy  had 
never  paid  the  common  court  that  was  expected  by  a 
minister.  Other  circumstances,  too,  enhanced  the 
favour :  (^ence  had  undoubtedly  been  given  by  the  ill- 
timed,  injudicious  interference  of  Captain  Godfrey  Percy 
about  regimental  business — some  Major  Gascolgne — yet, 
notwithstanding  this,  a  certain  person,  whose  steadiness 
in  his  friendships  the  commissioner  declared  he  could 
never  sufficiently  admire,  had  not,  for  the  son's  errors, 
changed  his  favourable  opinion  or  disposition  towaids 
the  father. 

Mr.  Falconer  concluded,  with  a  sigh,  "  There  are  some 
men  whom  the  best  of  friends  cannot  serve— and  such 
we  can  only  leave  to  their  fate." 

The  commissioner,  now  considering  Mr.  Percy  as  a 
person  so  obstinately  odd  that  it  was  unsafe  for  a  rising 
maa  to  have  any  thing  more  to  do  with  him,  it  was 
agreed  in  the  Falconer  family  that  it  was  necesftary  to 
let  the  Percys  drop— gently,  without  making  any  noise. 
Mrs.  Falconer  and  her  daughters,  having  ad  ways  resided 
in  London  during  the  winter,  and  at  some  watering-place 
in  summer,  knew  scarcely  any  thing  of  the  female  part 
of  the  Percy  family.  Mrs.  Falconer  had  occasionally 
met  Mrs.  Percy ;  but  the  young  ladies,  who  had  not  yet 
been  in  town,  she  had  never  seen  since  they  were  chil- 
dren. Mrs.  Falconer  now  considered  this  as  a  pecu- 
liarly fortunate  circumstance,  because  she  should  not  be 
blamed  for  ctUting  them,  and  should  escape  all  the  im- 
pleasanlness  of  breaking  off  an  intimacy  with  relations. 

The  commissioner  acceded  to  all  his  Lady^s  observa- 
tions, and  easily  shook  off  that  attachment,  which  he 
had  professed  for  so  many  years,  perhaps  felt,  for  his 
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good  cottsin  Per^^y— pertiaps  felt,  we  say :  because  we 
reaUy  beliere  that  he  was  attached  to  l£r.  Percy  while 
that  gentleman  was  in  prosperity.  There  are  persona 
who  have  an  exclusive  sympathy  with  the  prosperous. 

There  was  one,  however,  who,  in  this  respect,  felt 
differently  from  the  rest  of  the  family.  Buckhurat  Fal- 
coner, with  a  generous  impulse  of  affection  and  gratitude, 
declared  that  he  woidd  not  desert  Mr.  Percy  or  any 
of  the  family  in  adversitv ;  he  could  never  forget  how 
kind  they  had  been  to  him  when  he  was  in  distress. 
Buckhurst's  resentment  against  Caroline  for  her  re* 
peated  refusals  suddenly  subsided ;  his  attachment  re- 
vived with  redoubled  force.  He  protested  that  he  loved 
her  the  better  for  having  lost  her  fortune,  bhA  he  reiter- 
ated this  protestation  more  loudly,  because  his  father  de- 
clared it  was  absurd  and  ridiculous.  The  son  persisted, 
till  the  father,  though  not  subject  to  make  violent  reso- 
lutions, was  wrought  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  swear,  that 
if  Buckhurst  shomd  be  fool  enough  to  think  seriously 
of  a  girl  who  was  now  a  beggar*  he  would  absolutely 
refuse  his  consent  to  the  mat^  and  would  never  give 
his  son  a  shilling. 

Buckhurst  immediately  wrote  to  Caroline  a  passion- 
ate declaration  of  the  constancy  and  ardour  of  his  at- 
tachment, and  entreated  her  permission  to  wait  upon 
her  immediately. 

"  Do  not  sacrifice  me,**  said  Buckhurst,  '*  to  idle  nice- 
ties. That  I  have  many  faults  I  am  conscious;  but 
none,  I  trust,  for  which  you  ought  utterly  to  condemn 
me — none  but  what  you  can  cure.  I  am  ready  to  be 
every  thing  which  you  approve.  Give  me  but  leave  to 
hopcL  There  is  no  sacrifice  I  will  not  make  to  facilitate,^ 
to  expedite  our  union.  1  have  been  ordained,  one  living 
I  possess,  and  that  which  Colonel  Hauton  has  promised 
me  will  soon  come  into  my  possession.  .  Believe  me,  I 
was  decided  to  go  into  the  church  by  my  attachment— 
to  my  passion  for  you  every  scruple,  every  considera- 
tion gave  way.  As  to  the  rest,  I  shall  never  be  deterred 
fh>m  following  the  dictates  of  my  heart  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  ambitious  parents.  Caroline,  do  not  sacrifice 
me  to  idle  niceties — I  know  I  have  the  misfortune  not 
to  i^ease  your  brother  Alfred:  to  do  him  justice,  he 
has  fairly  told  me  that  he  does  not  think  me  worthy  of 
his  sister  Caroline,  I  forgive  him,  I  admire  him  for  the 
pride  with  which  he  pronounces  the  words,  my  sistmr 
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Qrofm.  But  though  she  may  easily  find  a  more  Ml- 
laaa  character,  she  will  never  find  a  wanner  heait,  or 
one  more  truly,  more  ardentiy  attached." 

There  was  something  firank,  warm,  and  geneioos  ii 
this  letter,  which  pleased  Rosamond,  and  which,  the 
said.  Justified  her  good  opinion  of  Buckhurst.  Indeed, 
the  groat  merit  of  being  ardently  attached  to  her  sistfli 
Oarohne  was  sufficient,  in  Rosamond's  eyes,  to  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins :  and  the  contrast  between  his  warmth 
at  this  moment,  and  the  coldness  of  the  rest  of  hit 
Ctmily,  struck  her  forcibly.  Rosamond  thought  that 
Alfred  had  been  too  severe  in  his  Judgment,  and  ob- 
served that  it  was  in  vain  to  look  with  a  lantern  all  over 
the  world  for  a  faultless  character— a  monster !  It  was 
mute  sufficient  if  a  woman  could  find  an  honest  man— 
tnat  she  was  sure  Buckhurst  had  no  faults  but  what  love 
would  cure. 

**  But  love  has  not  cured  him  of  any  yet,**  said  Caio* 


".Try  marriage,"  said  Rosamond,  laugfainff. 

Caroline  shook  her  head.  '*  Consider  at  what  expense 
that  trial  must  be  made." 

At  the  first  reading  of  Buckhurst's  letter  Caroline  had 
been  pleased  with  it;  but  on  a  second  perusal,  she 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  passage  about  his  parents,  nor 
could  she  approve  of  his  giving  up  what  he  now  called 
his  scruples,  to  obtain  a  competence  for  the  woman  he 
professed  to  adore.  She  knew  that  he  had  been  leading 
a  dissipated  life  in  town ;  that  he  must,  therefore,  be 
lees  fit  than  he  formerly  was  to  make  a  ffood  husband, 
and  still  less  likely  to  make  a  respectable  clergyman. 
He  had  some  right  feeling,  but  no  steady  principj^e,  as 
Caroline  observal.  She  was  grateful  for  the  constancy 
of  his  attachment,  and  for  the  generosity  he  showed  in 
his  whole  conduct  towards  her ;  nor  was  she  insensible 
to  the  urgency  with  which  Rosamond  pleaded  in  his 
favour :  but  she  was  firm  in  her  own  judgment ;  and  her 
refusal,  Uiough  expressed  in  the  terms  that  could  best 
•often  the  pain  it  must  give,  was  as  decided  as  possible. 

Soon  after  her  letter  1^  been  sent,  she  and  Rosamond 
had  taken  a  longer  walk  one  evening  than  usuid,  and, 
eager  in  conversation,  went  on  so  far  in  this  wild  un- 
frequented part  of  the  country,  that  when  they  saw  the 
sun  setting  they  began  to  fear  they  should  not  reach 
home  before  it  was  dark.    They  wished  to  find  a  shorter 
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way  than  that  bv  which  they  went,  and  they  looked 
about  in  hopes  of  seeing  some  labourer  (some  noinksd 
kedger)  returning  from  his  work,  or  a  cottage  where 
they  could  meet  with  a  guide. — But  there  was  no  person 
or  house  within  sight.  At  last  Caroline,  wIm>  had 
climbed  upon  a  high  bank  in  the  lane  where  they  were 
walking,  saw  a  smoke  rising  between  some  trees  at  a 
little  distance ;  and  towards  this  spot  they  made  their 
way  through  another  lane,  the  entrance  to  which  had 
been  stopMd  up  with  furze  bushes.  They  soon  came 
within  signt  of  a  poor-looking  cottage,  and  saw  a  young 
woman  walking  very  slowly  with  a  child  in  her  arms. 
She  was  goinj^  towards  the  house,  and  did  not  perceiTO 
the  young  ladies  till  they  were  close  to  her.  8he  turned 
suddenly  when  they  spoke — started — ^looked  frightened 
and  confused ;  the  infant  began  to  cry,  and  hushing  it 
as  well  as  she  could,  she  answered  to  their  questions 
with  a  bewildered  look,  *'  I  dont  know  indeed— I  can't 
tell — ^I  donH  know  any  thing,  ladies — ask  at  the  cottage, 
yonder."  Then  she  quickened  her  pace,  and  walked  so 
fast  to  the  house  that  they  could  hardly  keep  up  with 
her.  She  pushed  open  the  hatch  door,  and  called 
"Dorothy!  Dorothy,  come  out."  But  no  Dorothy 
answered. — ^The  .young  woman  seemed  at  a  loss  what 
to  do ;  and  as  she  stood  hesitating,  her  face,  which  had 
at  first  appeared  pale  and  emaciated,  flushed  up  to  her 
temples.    She  looked  very  handsome,  but  in  ill  health. 

"  Be  pleased,  ladies,**  said  she,  with  diffidence,  and 
trembling  from  head  to  foot,  '*  be  pleased  to  sit  down 
uid  rest,  ladies.  One  will  be  in  directly  who  knows  the 
ways — I  am  a  stranger  in  these  parts." 

As  soon  as  she  had  set  the  chairs,  she  was  retiring  to 
an  inner  room,  but  her  child,  who  was  pleased  with 
Caroline's  face  as  she  smiled  and  nodded  at  mm,  stretched 
out  his  little  hands  towards  her. 

"  Oh !  let  my  sister  give  him  a  kiss,"  said  Rosamond. 
The  mother  stopped,  yet  appeared  unwilling.  The  child 
patted  Caroline's  cheek,  played  with  her  hair,  and 
laughed  aloud.  Caroline  offered  to  take  the  child  in 
her  arms,  but  the  mother  held  him  fast,  and  escaped 
into  the  inner  room,  where  they  heard  her  sobbing  vio- 
lently. Caroline  and  Rosamond  looked  at  one  another 
in'  silence,  and  left  the  cottage  by  tacit  consent,  sorry 
that  they  had  given  pain,  and  feeling  that  they  had  no 
right  to  intrude  further.    "  We  can  go  home  the  same 
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way  that  we  came,**  said  Caroline,  ^  and  that  ia  better 
ttuin  to  trouble  anybody." 

«*  Certainly,"  said  Rosamond:  "yet  I  should  like  to 
know  something  more  about  this  poor  woman,  if  I 
could,  without— If  we  haf^ned  to  meet  Dorothy,  who- 
ever she  is." 

At  this  instant  they  saw  an  old  woman  come  from  a 
copse  near  the  cottage,  with  a  bundle  of  sticks  on  her 
back  and  a  tin  can  in  her  hand :  this  was  Dorothy.  She 
saved  them  all  the  trouble  and  delicacy  of  asking  ques- 
tions, for  there  was  not  a  more  communicative  creature 
breathing.  8he  in  the  first  place  threw  down  her 
fagots,  and  offered  her  service  to  guide  the  youn^  ladies 
home;  she  guessed  they  belong^  to  the  famuy  tiiat 
was  newly  come  to  settle  at  the  Hills,  which  she  de- 
scribed, though  she  could  not  tell  the  name.  She 
would  not  be  denied  the  pleasure  of  showing  them  the 
shortest  and  safest  way,  and  the  only  way  by  which 
they  could  get  home  before  it  was  night-faU.  So  they 
accepted  her  kind  ofifer,  and  she  trudged  on,  talking  as 
she  went. 

"  It  is  a  weary  thing,  ladies,  to  live  in  this  lone  place, 
where  one  does  not  see  a  soul  to  speak  ta  from  one 
month's  end  to  another — especially  to  me  that  has  lived 
afore  now^  in  my  younger  days,  in  London.  But  it's  as 
God  pleases !  and  I  wish  none  had  greater  troubles  in 
this  world  than  I — ^You  were  up  at  the  house,  ladies  t 
There  within  at  my  little  place — ay — then  you  saw  the 
(ipreatest  and  the  only  great  trouble  I  have,  or  ever  had 
m  this  life*  Did  not  you,  ladies,  see  the  young  woman 
with  the  child  in  her  arms  ?— rBut  maybe  you  did  not 
mind  Kate,  and  she's  nothing  now  to  look  at,  quite 
faded  and  gone,  though  she's  only  one  month  past  nine- 
teen years  of  age.  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  know,  for  I 
was  at  her  christening,  and  nursed  her  mother.  She's 
of  very  good  parentage,  that  is,  of  a  farmer's  family, 
that  has,  as  weU  as  his  neighbours,  that  live  a  great  way 
off,  quite  on  the  other  side  of  the  country.  And  not  a 
year,  at  least  not  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  I  remember 
Kate  Robinson  dancing  on  the  green  at  Squire  Burton's 
there,  with  the  rest  of  the  girls  of  the  village,  and  with- 
out compare  the  prettiest  and  freshest,  and  most  blith- 
some  and  innocent  of  them  all.  Ay,  she  was  innocent 
then,  none  ever  more  so,  and  she  had  no  care,  but  aU 
looking  kind  upon  her  in  this  world,  and  fond  parents 
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taking  pVide  vk  her — and  now  look  at  her  what  she  is ! 
Cast  off  by  all,  shamed,  and  forgotten,  and  broken- 
hearted, and  lost  as  much  as  if  she  was  in  her  grave. 
And  better  she  was  in  her  grave  than  as  she  is.'* 

The  old  woman  now  really  felt  so  much  that  she 
stopped  speaking,  and  she  was  silent  for  several  min- 
utes. 

*'  Ah !  dear  ladies,"  said  she,  looking  up  at  RosanKmd 
and  Caroline,  *'  I  see  you  have  kind  hearts  within  you, 
and  I  thank  you  for  pitying  poor  Kate." 

"  I  wish  we  coula  do  any  thing  to  serve  her,"  said 
Caroline. 

'*  Ah !  miss,  that  I  am  afraid  you  can*t — ^thal> 
what  I  am  afraid  none  can  now."  The  good  woman 
paused,  and  looked  as  if  she  expected  to  be  ouestioned. 
Caroline  was  silent,  and  the  old  woman  looked  disap- 
pointed. 

**  We  do  not  like  to  question  you,"  said  Rosa^pKMid, 
"  lest  we  should  ask  what  you  might  not  like  to  answer, 
or  what  the  young  woman  woi3d  be  sorry  that  you 
should  answer." 

'*  Why,  miss,  that's  very  considerate  in  you,  and  only 
that  I  know  it  would  be  for  her  benefit,  I  am  sure  I 
would  not  have  said  a  word — but  here  I  have  so  very 
little  to  give  her,  and  that  little  so  coarse  far«  to  what 
she  has  been  used  to,  both  when  she  was  at  service, 
and  when  she  was  with  her  own  people,  that  I  be  afraid, 
weak  as  she  be  grown  now,  she  won't  do.  And  though 
I  have  beeii  a  good  nurse  in  my  day,  I  think  she  wants 
now  a  bit  better  doctor  than  I  be*— and  then  if  she  could 
see  the  minister,  to  take  the  weight  off  her  heart,  to 
make  her  not  fret  so,  to  bid  her  look  up  above  for  com^ 
fort,  and  to  raise  her  with  the  hope  and  trust  that  God  will 
have  more  mercy  upon  her  than  her  father  Kod  mother 
do  have ;  and  to  make  her — ^hardest  of  all ! — forget  him 
that  has  forsaken  her  and  her  little  one,  and  been  so 
cruel — Oh !  ladies,  to  do  all  that,  needs  a  person  that 
can  speak  to  her  better  and  with  more  authority  than  I 
can." 

The  poor  woman  stopped  again  for  some  minutes, 
and  then  recollecting  that  she  had  not  told  what  she  had 
intended  to  tell,  she  said,  "  1  suppose,  ladies,  you  guess 
now  how  it  be,  and  I  ought  to  beg  pardon  for  speaking 
of  such  a  thing  or  such  a  one  as — as  poor  Kate  is  now, 
to  you,  young  ladies ;  but  though  she  is  fallen  so  low 
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aad  an  oatcast,  she  is  not  hardened ;  and  if  it  bad  bera 
ao  that  it  had  pleased  Heaven  that  ^e  had  been  a  vife 
to  One  in  her  own  condition— Oh !  what  a  wife  and 
what  a  mother  there  was  lost  in  her !  The  man  that 
wronffed  her  has  a  deal  to  answer  for.  But  he  has  no 
thoo^t  of  that,  nor  care  for  her,  or  his  child ;  bnt  he  is 
a  fine  man  about  Lon'on,  they  say,  driving  about  witk 
colonels,  and  lords, -and  dancing  with  ladies.  Oh!  if 
they  saw  Kate,  one  would  guess  they  would  not  think 
so  much  of  him :  but  yet,  maybe,  they'd  think  more— 
there's  no  a&yixu^  how  the  quality  ladies  judge  on  these 
matters.  But  this  I  know,  that  though  he  was  very 
free  of  his  money,  and  generous  to  Kate  at  the  first,  and 
•▼en  for  some  months  after  he  quit  the  country,  till  I 
suppose  he  forgot  her,  yet  he  has  not  sent  her  a  guinea 
for  self  or  child  these  four  months,  nor  a  line  of  a  letter 
of  any  kind,  which  she  pined  for  more,  and  we  kept 
thinking  the  letters  she  did  write  did  not  get  to  him  by 
the  post,  so  we  sent  one  by  a  grandson  of  my  own,  that 
we  knowed  would  put  the  letter  safe  into  his  hands, 
and  did,  just  as  the  young  gentleman  was,  as  my  grand- 
son told  roe,  coming  out  of  a  fine  house  in  LcNu'on,  and 
g<Hng,  with  a  long  whip  in  his  hand,  to  get  upon  the 
coach-box  of  a  coach,  with  four  horses  too— Wl  he 
looks  at  the  letter,  and  puts  it  in  his  podLCt,  and  caUs 
to  my  boy,  '  No  answer  now,  my  good  friend — but  IH 
write  by  post  to  her.'  Those  were  the  very  words; 
and  then  that  colonel  that  was  with  hijm,  laughing  and 
making  game  like,  went  to  snatch  the  letter  out  of  Ida 
pocket,  saying, '  Show  us  that  love-letter,  Buckhurst,' — 
Lord  forgive  me!  What  have  I  done  nowt"  said  the 
old  woman,  stopping  short,  struck  by  the  sudden  change 
in  the  countenance  of  both  her  auditors. . 

*'  Mr.  Buckhurst  Falconer  is  a  relation  of  ours,"  said 
Rosamond. 

"Dear  ladies,  how.  could  I  think  you  knew  him 
even  1"  interrupted  the  old  woman.  "  I  beg  your  par- 
don. Kate  says  he's  not  so  cruel  as  he  seems,  and 
that  if  he  were  here  this  minute,  he'd  be  as  kind  and 
generous  to  her  as  ever.    It's  all  forgetfulness  just,  and 

S'ddiness,  she  says ;  or  maybe,  as  to  the  money,  that  he 
IS  not  it  to  spare." 

"  To  spare !"  repeated  CaroUne,  indignantly. 
"Lord  love  her!  what  a  colour  she  has  now — and 
what  a  spirit  spoke  there !    But,  ladies,  I'd  be  sorry  to 
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hurt  the  young  gentleman ;  for  Kate  irouM  be  angry  at 
me  for  that  worse  than  at  any  thing.    And  as  to  all  t^i^t 
has  happened,  you  know  it's  nothing  extraordinary,  but 
what  happens  every  day,  by  all  accounts ;  and  young 
gentlemen,  such  as  he  be,  thinks  nothing  of  it ;  and  th« 
great  ladies,  I  know,  by  what  I  noticed  when  I  was  la 
sarvice  once  in  Lon'on  myself,  the  great  ladies  thinks 
the  better  of  them  for  such  things." 
"  I  am  not  a  ereat  lady,"  said  Caroline. 
'*  Nor  I,  thaiuc  God  !"  said  Rosamond. 
"  Well,  for  certain,  if  you  are  not  great,  you're  good 
ladies,"  said  the  old  woman. 

As  they  were  now  within  sight  of  their  own  house, 
they  thanked  and  dismissed  their  loquacious  but  kind- 
hearted  guide,  putting  into  her  hand  some  money  for 
poor  Kate,  Caroline  promising  to  make  further  inquiries 
— ^Rosamond,  without  restriction,  promising  all  manner 
of  assistance,  pecuniary,  medical,  and  spiritual. 

The  result  of  the  inquiries  that  were  made  confiimed 
the  truth  of  all  that  old  Dorothy  had  related,  and 
brought  to  light  other  circumstances  relative  to  the 
seduction  and  desertion  of  this  poor  girl,  which  so 
shocked  Rosamond,  that  in  proportion  to  her  former 

grepossessjon  in  Buckhurst's  favour  was  now  her  ab« 
orrence ;  and  as  if  to  repair  the  imprudence  with 
which  she  had  formerly  used  her  influence  over  her  sis- 
ter's mind  in  his  favour,  she  now  went  as  far  on  the  op- 
posite side,  abjuring  him  with  the  stron^st  expressions 
of  indignation,  and  wishing  that  Caroline's  last  letter 
had  not  gone  to  Buckhurst,  that  she  might  have  given 
her  refusal  on  this  special  account,  in  the  most  severe 
and  indignant  terms  the  English  language  could  supply. 

Mrs.  Percy,  however,  on  the  contrary,  rejoiced  that 
Caroline's  letter  had  been  sent  before  they  knew  any 
thing  of  this  affair. 

"  But,  ma'am,"  cried  Rosamond,  "  surely  it  would 
have  been  right  for  Caroline  to  have  given  this  reason 
for  her  refusal,  and  to  have  declared  that  this  had  proved 
to  her  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt  that  her  former 
objections  to  Mr.  Buckhurst  Falconer's  principles  were 
too  well  founded ;  and  it  would  have  become  Caroline 
to  have  written  with  strong  indignation.  I  am  per- 
suaded," continued  Rosamond,  "  that  if  women  would 
reprobate  young  men  for  such  instances  of  profligacy 
and  cruelty,  instead  of  suffering  such  conduct  to  go 
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nnder  the  fine  plausible  general  names  of  gallantry  and 
wildness,  it  would  make  a  greater  impression  than  all 
the  sermons  that  could  be  preached.  And  Carohne, 
who  has  beauty  and  eloquence,  can  do  this  with  effect. 
I  remember  Godfrey  once  said,  that  the  peculiar  char- 
acteristic of  Caroline,  that  in  which  she  differed  most 
from  the  common  herd  of  young  ladies,  is  in  her  power 
of  feeling  and  expressing  virtuous  indignation.  1  am 
sure  that  Godfrey,  partial  as  he  is  to  Mr.  Buckhurst 
Falconer,  would  think  that  Caroline  ought,  on  such  an 
occasion,  to  set  an  example  of  that  proper  spirit  which, 
superior  to  the  fear  of  ridicule  and  fashion,  dares  to 
speak  the  indignation  it  feels." 

"  Very  well  spoken,  and  better  felt,  my  dear  daughter," 
said  Mrs.  Percy.     "  And  Heaven  forbid  I  should  lower 
the  tone  of  your  mind,  or  your  honest  indignation 
against  vice ;  but,  Rosamond,  my  dear,  let  us  be  just. 
I  must  do  even  those  whom  Godfrey  calls  the  common 
herd  of  young  ladies  the  justice  to  believe  that  there 
are  many  among  them  who  have  good  feeling  enough 
to  be  angry,  very  angry,  with  a  lover  upon  such  cm  occa- 
sion— angry  enough  to  write  him  a  most  indignant,  and, 
perhaps,  very  eloquent  letter.     You  may  recollect  more 
than  one  heroine  of  a  novel,  who  discards  a  lover  upon 
such  a  discovery  as  was  made  by  you  last  night.     It  is 
a  common  novel  incident,  and,  of  course,  from  novels 
every  young  lady,  even,  who  might  not  have/<?//  with- 
out a  precedent,  knows  how  she  ought  to  express  her- 
self in  such  circumstances.     But  you  will  observe,  my 
dear,  that  both  in  novels  and  in  real  Ufe,  young  ladies 
generally  Hke  and  encourage  men  of  feeling  in  contra- 
distinction to  men  of  principle,  and  too  often  men  of 
gallantry  in  preference  to  men  of  correct  morals :  in 
short,  that  such  a  character  as  that  of  Mr.  Buckhurst 
Falconer  is  just  the  kind  of  person  with  whom  many 
women  would  fall  in  love.      By  suffering  this    to  be 
thought  the  taste  of  our  sex,  ladies  encourage  libertin- 
ism in  general,  more  than  they  can  possibly  discourage 
it  by  the  loudest  display  of  indignation  against  particu- 
lar instances.     If,  like  your  sister  Carohne,  young  ladies 
would  show  that  the^  really  do  not  prefer  such  men, 
it  would  do  essential  service.     And,  observe  my  dear 
Rosamond,  this  can  be  done  by  every  young  woman  with 
perfect  delicacy :  but  I  do  not  see  how  she  can,  with 
propriety  or  good  effect,  do  more.     It  is  a  subject  ladies 
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cannot  well  discuss  ;  a  subject  upon  which  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  world  are  so  much  at  variance 
with  religion  and  morality,  that  entering  upon  the  dis- 
cussion would  lead  to  greater  difficulties  than  you  are 
aware  of.  It  is,  therefore,  best  for  our  sex  to  show 
their  disapprobation  of  vice,  and  to  prove  their  sense 
of  virtue  and  religion,  by  their  conduct,  rather  than  to 
proclaim  it  to  the  world  in  words.  Had  Caroline  in  her 
letter  expressed  her  indignation  in  the  most  severe 
terras  that  the  English  language  could  supply,  she 
would  only  have  exposed  herself  to  the  ridicule  of  Mr. 
Buckhurst  Falconer's  fashionable  companions,  as  a 
prating,  preaching  prude,  without  doing  the  least  good 
to  him,  or  to  any  one  living." 

Rosamond  reluctantly  acknowledged  that  perhaps  her 
mother  was  right. 

"  But,  Caroline,  how  quietly  you  sit  by,  while  we  are 
talking  of  you  and  your  lover !"  cried  Rosamond ;  "  I 
do  not  know  whether  to  be  provoked  with  you  or  to 
admire  you." 

"  Admire  me,  pray,"  said  Caroline,  "  if  you  can." 

"  I  do  not  believe  you  will  ever  be  in  love,"  said  Ro- 
samond.    "  I  confess  I  should  admire,  or,  at  least,  love 
you  better,  if  you  had  more  feeling,"  added  Rosamond/ 
hastily. 

"  By  what  do  you  judge  that  I  want  feeling  1"  said 
Caroline,  colouring  deeply,  and  with  a  look  and  tone 
that  expressed  her  keen  sense  of  injustice.  "What 
proof  have  I  ever  given  you  of  my  want  of  feeling  1" 

"No  proof,  that  I  can  recollect,"  said  Rosamond, 
laughing,  "  no  proof,  but  that  you  have  never  been  in 
love." 

"  Is  it  a  proof  I  am  incapable  of  feeling,  that  I  have 
not  been  in  love  with  one  who  has  proved  himself 
utterly  unworthy  of  my  esteem — against  whose  con- 
duct my  sister  cannot  find  words  sufficiently  severe  to 
express  her  indignation  1    Rosamond,  my  mind  inclined 
towards  him  at  the  first  reading  of  his  last  letter ;  but 
if  I  had  ever  given  him  any  encouragement,  if  I  had 
loved  him,  what  would  be  my  misery  at  this  moment !" 
"  Ah !  my  dear,  but  then  if  you  had  been  very  miser- 
able, I  should  have  pitied  you  so  much,  and  loved  you 
so  heartily,  for  being  in  love,"  said   Rosamond,   still 
laughing — 

"Oh!  Rosamond,"  continued  Caroline,  whose  mind 
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was  now  too  highly  wrought  for  railleiy,  ^^is  love  tobe 
tvifled  with  %    No,  only  by  trifling  miiklsy  or  by  nA 
diaracters,  by  those  who  do  not  conceive  its  power— 
hs  danger.    RecoUect  what    we   have  just    seen :  a 
3ronng  beautiful  woman  sinking  into  the  grave  with 
shame— deserted  by  her  parents — wishing  her   child 
Hnbom.    Do  you  remember  her  look  of  agony  when 
we  praised  that  child  t  the  strongest  charm  of  nature 
reversed — ^the  strongest  ties  dissolved ;  and  love  brought 
her  to  this !    She  is  only  a  poor  servant-girl.     But  the 
highest  and  the  fairest,  those  of  the  most  cultivated 
understandings,  of  the  tenderest  hearts,  cannot  love 
iMing  them  down  to  the  same  level — to  the  same  fate  ? 
And  not  only  our  weak  sex,  but  over  the  stronger  sex» 
and  the  strongest  of  the  strong,  and  the  wisest  of  Ihe 
wise,  what  is,  what  has  ever  been  the  power,  the  delu- 
sions of  that  passion,  which  can  cast  a  spell  over  the 
^eatest  hero,  throw  a  blot  on  the  brightest  glory,  blast 
m  a  moment  a  hfe  of  fame !    What  must  be  the  power 
of  that  passion,  which  can  inspire  genius  in  the  dullest 
and  the  coldest,  waken  heroism  in  the  most  timid  of 
creatures,  exalt  to  the  highest  point,  or  to  the  lowest 
degrade  our  nature — ^the  bitterest  curse,  or  the  sweetest 
blessing  Heaven  bestows  on  us  in  this  life !    Oh !  sis- 
ter, is  love  to  be  trifled  with  ?" 

CaroUne  paused,  and  Rosamond,  for  some  instants, 
looked  at  her  and  at  her  mother  in  silence  ;  then  ex- 
claimed, ^'  All  this  from  Caroline !  Are  not  you  aston- 
ished, mother  V^ 

**  No,"  said  Mrs.  Percy ;  "I  was  aware  that  this  was 
in  Caroline's  mind." 

"  I  was  not,"  said  Rosamond.  "  She  who  never 
spoke  of  love !  I  little  imagined  that  she  thought  of  it 
so  highly,  so  seriously." 

"  Yes,  I  do  think  of  it  seriously,  highly  may  Heaven 
grast!"  cried  Caroline,  looking  fervently  upwards  as 
she  spoke  with  an  illuminated  countenance.  *^May 
Heaven  grant  that  love  be  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse  to 
me  !  Heaven  grant  that  I  may  never,  in  any  moment 
of  selfish  vanity,  try  to  excite  a  passion  which  I  cannot 
return !  Heaven  grant  that  I  never  may  feel  the  pas- 
sion of  love  but  for  one  whom  I  shall  entirely  esteem, 
who  shall  be  worthy  to  fill  my  whole  soul !" 

"  Mother,"  continued  Caroline,  turning  eagerly,  and 
seizing  her  mother's  hand,  ^  my  guide,  my  guardian, 
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"Whenever  you  see  in  me  any,  the  slightest  inclinatioa 
to  coquetry,  warn  me — as  you  wish  to  save  me  from 
that  which  I  should  most  dread,  the  reproaches  of  my 
own  conscience — in  the  first,  the  very  first  instance, 
reprove  me,  mother,  if  you  can — with  severity.  And 
you,  my  sister,  my  bosom  friend,  do  not  use  your  in- 
fluence to  soften,  to  open  my  mind  to  love ;  but  if  ever 
you  perceive  me  yielding  my  heart  to  the  first  tender- 
ness of  the  passion,  watch  over  me,  if  the  object  be 
not  every  way  worthy  of  me,  my  equal,  my  superior. 
Oh !  as  you  would  wish  to  snatch  me  from  the  grave, 
rouse  me  from  the  delusion — save  me  from  disappoint* 
ment,  regret,  remorse,  which  I  know  that  I  could  not 
bear,  and  live." 

Her  mother,  into  whose  arms  she  threw  herseli^ 
pressed  Caroline  close  to  her  heart,  while  Rosamond* 
to  whom  she  had  given  her  hand,  held  it  fast,  and  stood 
motionless  between  surprise  and  sympathy.  Caroline, 
to  whose  usual  manners  and  disposition  every  thing 
theatrical  or  romantic  was  so  foreign,  seemed,  as  soobl 
as  she  recollected  herself,  to  be  ashamed  of  the  exces- 
sive emotion  and  enthusiasm  she  had  shown :  withdraw* 
ing  her  hand  from  her  sister,  she  turned  away,  and  left 
the  room. 

Her  mother  and  sister  both  remained  silent  for  a 
considerable  time,  fully  occupied  with  their  own 
thoughts  and  feelings.  The  mother's  revery  looked 
to  the  future  prospects  of  her  daughter ;  confident  in 
Caroline's  character,  yet  uncertain  of  her  fate,  she  felt 
a  pleasing  yet  painful  solicitude. 

Rosamond's  thoughts  turned  rather  to  the  past  than 
to  the  future :  she  recollected  and  compared  words  and 
looks,  yet  found  insuperable  difficulty  in  connecting  all 
she  had  ever  before  kiaown  or  fancied  of  Caroline  with 
what  she  had  just  seen  and  heard.  Rosamond  did  not 
fairly  recover  from  her  surprise,  and  from  her  look  of 
perplexity,  during  a  full  hour  that  she  remained  abso- 
lutely silent,  poring  upon  a  screen,  upon  which  she  saw 
nothing. 

She  then  went  in  search  of  Caroline,  in  hopes  of  re- 
newing the  conversation ;  but  she  found  her  busied  ia 
some  of  the  common  affairs  of  life,  and  apparently  a 
different  person. 

Rosamond,  though  she  made  divers  attempts,  could 
not  lead  Caroline  back  again  to  the  same  train  of  thought, 
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or  tone  of  expression.  Indeed,  Rosamond  did  not 
attempt  it  very  skilfully,  but  rather  with  the  awkward 
impatience  of  one  not  accustomed  to  use  address.  Caro- 
line, intent  upon  the  means  of  assisting  the  poor  young 
woman  whom  they  had  seen  at  the  cottage,  went  there 
again  as  soon  as  she  could,  to  warn  old  Dorothy,  in  the 
first  place,  to  be  less  communicative,  and  not  on  any  ac- 
count to  mention  to  any  one  else  the  names  and  circum- 
stances which  she  had  told  them  with  so  little  reserve. 
Caroline  next  applied  to  Dr.  Leicester,  the  vicar  of  their 
former  parish,  a  most  amiable  and  respectable  clergy- 
man, who  had  come  from  his  vicarage,  near  Percy-hall, 
to  spend  what  time  he  could  spare  from  his  duties  with 
his  favourite  parishioners ;  at  Caroline's  request  he 
willingly  went  to  see  this  unhappy  young  woman,  and 
succeeded  in  his  endeavours  to  sooth  and  tranquillize 
her  mind  by  speaking  to  her  words  of  peace.  His  mild 
piety  raised  and  comforted  the  trembling  penitent ;  and 
while  all  prospect  of  forgiveness  from  her  parents,  or 
of  happiness  in  this  world,  was  at  an  end,  he  fixed  her 
thoughts  on  those  better  hopes  and  promises  which  reli- 
gion only  can  afford.  Hor  health  appeared  suddenly  to 
mend  when  her  mind  was  more  at  ease :  but  this  was 
only  transient,  and  Dr.  Percy,  to  whom  Caroline  ap- 
plied for  his  medical  opinion,  gave  little  hopes  of  her 
recovery.  All  that  could  be  done  by  medicine  and 
proper  kindness  to  assuage  her  sufferings  during  her 
decline  was  done  in  the  best  manner  by  Mrs.  Percy  and 
her  daughters,  especially  by  Caroline :  the  young  woman, 
nevertheless,  died  in  six  weeks,  and  was  buried  without 
Buckhurst  Falconer's  making  any  inquiry  concerning 
her,  probably  without  his  knowing  of  her  death.  A 
few  days  after  she  was  no  more,  a  letter  came  to  her 
from  him,  which  was  returned  unopened  by  Dorothy, 
who  could  just  write  well  enough  to  make  these  words 
intelligible  in  the  cover  : 

"  Sir, 
"  Kate  Robinson  is  dead— this  four  days— your  child 
is  with  me  still,  and  well.  She  bids  me  tell  you,  if  ever 
you  asked  more  concerning  her— she  left  you  her 
forgiveness  on  her  deathbed,  and  hopes  you  will  be 
happy,  sir. 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"Dorothy  Whitk." 
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A  bank-note  of  ten  pounds  was  receiyed  by  Dorothy 
soon  afterward  for  the  use  of  the  child,  and  deep  regret 
was  expressed  by  the  father  for  the  death  of  its  mother. 
But,  as  Dorothy  said,  "  that  came  too  late  to  be  of  any 
good  to  her." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  poor  Kate,  the  attention  of  the  ''^ 
Percy  family  was  taken  up  by  a  succession  of  different 
visits ;  some  from  their  old  neighbours  and  really  affec- 
tionate friends,  some  from  among  the  band  of  reproach- 
ing condolers.  The  first  we  shall  mention,  who  partook 
of  the  jiature  of  both  these  classes,  was  Lady  Jane 
Granville :  she  was  a  sincere  and  warm  friend,  but  a 
tormenting  family  adviser  and  director. 

Her  ladyship  was  nearly  related  to  Mr.  Percy,  which 
gave  her,  on  this  occasion,  rights  of  which  she  knew 
how  to  avail  herself. 

To  do  her  justice,  she  was  better  qualified  to  be  an 
adviser  and  protector  than  many  who  assume  a  familiar 
tone  and  character. 

Lady  Jane  Granville  was  of  high  birth  and  fortune, 
had  always  lived  in  good  company,  had  seen  a  great  deal 
of  the  world,  both  abroad  and  at  home ;  she  had  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  all  that  makes  people  well  received 
in  society,  had  generalized  her  observations,  and  had 
formed  them  into  maxims  of  prudence  and  politeness, 
which  redounded  the  more  to  her  credit  in  conversation, 
as  they  were  never  committed  to  writing,  and  could, 
therefore,  never  be  brought  to  the  dangerous  test  of 
being  printed  and  published.  Her  ladyship  valued  her 
own  traditional  wisdom  and  oral  instruction  beyond 
any  thing  that  can  be  learned  from.books.  She  had  ac- 
quired a  taci^  which,  disclaiming  and  disdaining  every 
regular  process  of  reasoning,  led  her  with  admirable 
certainty  to  right  conclusions  in  her  own  concerns,  and 
thus  in  some  degree  justified  the  peremptory  tone  she 
assumed  in  advising  others. 

Though  by  no  means  pleased  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Percy's  answers  to  several  of  her  letters  of  counseli 
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^  she  thought  it  her  duty,  as  a  friend  and  relatieii,  to 
perseyere.  She  invited  herself  to  the  Hills,  where, 
with  great  difficulty,  through  scarcely  pracUcatde  cross- 
roads, she  arrived.  She  was  so  much  fatigued  and  ex- 
hausted, in  body  and  mind,  that  during  the  first  evening 
she  could  talk  of  nothing  but  her  hair-breadth  escapes. 
The  next  morning  after  breakfast,  she  began  with, ''  My 
dear  Mr.  Percy,  now  1  have  a  moment's  ease,  I  have  a 
thousand  things  to  say  to  you.  1  am  very  much  sur- 
prised that  you  have  thought  fit  to  settle  here,  quite  oot 
of  the  world.  Will  you  give  me  leave  to  speak  my  mind 
fireely  to  you  on  the  subject  t" 

*^  As  freely  as  jrou  please,  my  dear  Lady  Jane,  upon 
any  subject,  if  you  will  only  promise  not  to  be  offended 
if  we  should  not  coincide  in  opinion.*' 

^  Certainly,  certainly ;  I  am  sure  I  never  expect  or 
wish  anjrbody  to  submit  to  my  opinion,  though  I  have 
had  opportunities  of  seeing  something  of  the  world: 
but  I  assure  you,  that  nothing  but  very  particular  regard 
would  induce  me  to  offer  my  advice.  It  is  a  maxim  of 
mine,  that  family  interference  begins  in  ill-breeding  and 
ends  in  impertinence ;  aikl  accordmgly  it  is  a  thing  I  have 
ever  peculiarly  avoided.  But  vrith  a  particular  friend 
and  near  relation  like  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Percy,  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  an  exception.  Now,  my  dear  sir,  the 
young  people  have  just  left  the  room — ^I  can  take  this 
opportunity  of  speaking  freely:  your  daughters — what 
will  you  do  with  them  1" 

"  Do  with  them !  I  beg  pardon  for  repeating  yom 
ladyship^s  words,  but  I  don^t  precisely  understand  your 
question." 

"  Well,  precise  sir,  then,  in  other  words,  how  do  you 
mean  to  dispose  of  them  V 

"I  don't  mean  to  dispose  of  them  at  all,"  said  Mr. 
Percy. 

"  Then  let  me  tell  you,  my  good  friend,"  said  Lady 
Jane,  with  a  most  prophetic  tone,  "  let  me  tell  you, 
that  you  will  live  to  repent  that.  You  know  I  have 
seen  something  of  the  world — ^you  ought  to  bring  them 
forward,  and  make  the  most  of  their  birth,  family,  and 
connexions,  put  them  in  a  way  of  showing  their  accom- 
plishments, make  proper  acquaintance,  and  obtain  for 
your  girls  what  I  call  the  patronage  of  fashion." 

"  Patronage  !"  repeated  Mr.  Percy :  "  it  seems  to  be 
my  doom  to  hear  of  nothing  but  patronage,  whicheTor 
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way  I  turn.  What !  patronage  for  my  daughters  as  well 
as  for  my  sons  !*' 

*'  Yes,"  said  Lady  Jane,  "  and  look  to  it ;  for  your 
daughters  will  never  go  on  without  it.  Upon  their  first 
coming  out,  you  should — "  Here  her  ladyship  stopped 
short,  for  Caroline  and  Rosamond  returned.  "  Oh !  go 
on,  go  on,  let  me  beg  of  your  ladyship,"  said  Mr.  Percy: 
*'  why  should  not  my  daughters  have  the  advantage  of 
hearing  what  you  are  savmg  V 

^^  Well,  then,  I  will  tell  them  candidly  that  upon  their 
first  coming  out,  it  will  be  an  inconceivable  advantage, 
whatever  you  may  think  of  it,  to  have  the  patronage  of 
fashion.  Every  day,  we  see  many  an  ugly  face,  many 
a  mere  simpleton,  many  a  girl  who  had  nothing  upon 
earth  but  her  dress,  become  quite  charming,  when  the 
radiance  of  fashion  is  upon  them.  And  there  are  some 
people  who  can  throw  this  radiance  where  and  on  whom 
thev  please,  just  as  easily/'  said  Lady  Jane,  playinff 
with  a  spoon  she  held  in  her  hand,  *'  just  as  easily  as  I 
throw  the  sunshine  now  upon  this  object  and  now  upon 
that,  now  upon  Caroline  and  now  upon  Rosamond.  And, 
observe,  no  eye  turns  upon  the  beauteous  Caroline  now, 
because  she  is  left  in  the  shade." 

It  was  Mr.  Percy's  policy  to  allow  Lady  Jane  full  lib- 
erty to  finish  all  she  wished  to  say  without  interruption ; 
for  when  people  are  interrupted,  they  imagine  they  have 
much  more  to  add.  Let  them  go  on,  and  they  come  to 
the  end  of  their  sense,  and  even  of  their  words,  sooner 
than  they  or  you  could  probably  expect. 

"  Now,"  continued  her  ladyship,  "  to  apply  to  living 
examples ;  you  know  Mrs.  Paul  Gotterel  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Well !— Lady  Peppercorn  1" 

"  No." 

"  Nor  the  Miss  Blissets  I" 

"  No." 

<*  That  is  the  misfortune  of  living  so  much  out  of  the 
world ! — But  there  are  the  Falconers,  we  all  know  them 
at  least — ^now  look  at  the  Miss  Falconers." 

"  Alas !  we  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  even  the 
Miss  Falconers,"  said  Mr.  Percy,  "  though  they  are  our 
cousins." 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  don't  know  the  Miss  Fal- 
coners t" 

"  Very  possible,"  repUed  Mr.  Percy :  "  they  live  always 
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in  town,  and  we  hare  never  seen  them  since  they  ^ere 
children :  except  a  visit  or  two  which  passed  between 
lis  just  after  Mrs.  Falconer's  marriage,  we  know  nothing 
even  of  her,  though  we  are  all  acquainted  with  the  com- 
missioner, who  comes  from  time  to  time  to  this  part  of 
the  country." 

"  A  very  clever  man  is  the  commissioner  in  his  way," 
said  Lady  Jane,  '^but  nothing  to  his  wife.  I  can  assure 
you,  Mrs.  Falconer  is  particularly  well  worth  your  cul- 
tivating ;  for  unless  maternal  rivalship  should  interfere, 
I  know  few  people  in  the  world  who  could  be  more 
useful  to  your  girls  when  you  bring  them  out.  She  has 
a  vast  deal  of  address.  And  for  a  proof,  as  I  was  going 
to  point  out  to  you,  there  are  the  Miss  Falconers  in  the 
first  circles — asked  everywhere — ^yet  without  fortunes, 
and  with  no  pretensions  beyond,  or  equal  to,  what  your 
daughters  have — ^not  with  jfialf  Rosamond's  wit  and  in- 
formation— nothing  comparable  in  point  of  beauty  and 
accomplishments  to  Caroline ;  yet  how  they  have  got 
<m !  See  what  fashion  can  do  !  Come,  come,  we  must 
court  her  patronage — leave  that  to  me :  I  assure  you  1 
understand  the  ways  and  means." 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  that,"  said  Mr.  Peicy.  "All 
that  your  ladyship  has  said  is  excellent  sense,  ajid  in- 
controvertible as  far  as — ^" 

"Oh !  I  knew  you  would  think  so :  I  knew  we  should 
understand  one  another  as  soon  as  you  had  heard  aiJ  I 
had  to  say." 

"  Excellent  sense,  and  incontrovertible,  as  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  means,  but  perhaps  we  may  not  agree  as  lo 
the  ends :  and  if  these  are  different,  you  know  your 
means,  though  the  best  adapted  for  gaining  your  objects, 
may  be  quite  useless  or  unfit  for  the  attainment  of 


mme." 


**  At  once,  then,  we  can't  differ  as  to  our  objects,  for 
it  is  mv  object  to  see  your  daughters  happily  married  : 
now  tell  me,"  said  Lady  Jane,  appealing  alternately  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy,  "  honestly  tell  me,  is  not  this  your 
object — and  yours  ?" 

"  Honestly,  it  is,"  said  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy. 

"  That's  right — I  knew  we  must  agree  there." 

"  But,"  said  Mrs.  Percy,  "  allow  me  to  ask  what  you 
mean  by  happily  married  V 

"  What  do  I  mean  1    Just  what  you  mean — what  every- 
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body  means  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts :  in  the  first 
place,  married  to  men  who  have  some  fortune." 
"  What  does  your  ladyship  mean  by  some  fortune  V 
"  Why — you  have  such  a  strange  way  of  not  under- 
standing !  We  who  Uve  in  the  world  must  speak  as  the 
world  speaks — we  cannot  recur  continually  to  a  philo- 
sophical dictionary,  and  if  we  had  recourse  to  it,  we 
should  only  be  sent  from  a  to  Zj  and  from  z  back  again 
to  a ;  see  affluence,  see  competence,  see  luxury,  see  pkUoi- 
x>phy,  and  see  at  last  that  you  see  nothing,  and  that  you 
knew  as  much  before  you  opened  the  book  as  when  you 
shut  it — which  indeed  is  what  I  find  to  be  the  case  with 
most  books  I  read." 

Triumphant,  from  the  consciousness  of  having  hitherto 
had  all  the  wit  on  her  side,  Lady  Jane  looked  round, 
and  continued :  "  Though  I  don't  pretend  to  draw  my 
maxims  from  books,  yet  this  much  I  do  know,  that  in 
matrimony,  let  people  have  ever  so  much  sense,  and 
merit,  and  love,  and  all  that,  they  must  have  bread  and 
butter  into  the  bargain,  or  it  won't  do." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Percy :  "  under  that  head  I 
suppose  you  include  all  the  necessaries  of  life." 

"  And  some  of  the  luxuries,  if  you  please ;  for  in  these 
days  luxuries  are  become  necessaries." 

'*A  barouche  and  four,  for  instance?"  said  Mrs. 
Percy. 

*'  Oh !  no,  no — ^my  dear  madam,  I  speak  within  bounds ; 
you  cannot  expect  a  barouche  and  four  for  girls  who  have 
nothing." 

"  I  expect  it  as  Httle  as  I  wish  it  for  them,"  said  Mrs. 
Percy,  smiling ;  "  and  as  little  as  my  daughters,  I  believe^ 
desire  it." 

"  But  if  such  a  thing  should  offer,  I  presume  you  v 
not  wish  that  Rosamond  or  Caroline  should  refuse  . 

"  That  depends  upon  who  offers  it,"  Mrs.  Percy.     "  i 
whatever  my  wishes  might  be,  I  should,  as  I  believe  i 
safely  may,  leave  my  daughters  entirely  at  liberty  to 
judge  and  decide  for  themselves." 

"  Yes,  I  believe  you  safely  may,"  said  Lady  Jane,  "  as 
long  as  you  keep  them  here.  You  might  as  well  talk 
of  leaving  them  at  liberty  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  You 
don't  expect  that  knights  and  squires  should  come  hither 
in  quest  of  your  damsels  V 

"Then  you  would  have  the  damsels  sally  forth  in 
quest  of  the  knights  and  squires  V  said  Mr.  Percy, 
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**hei  them  sally  forth  at  any  rate,"  said  Lady  Joe, 
laughing ;  "  nobody  has  a  right  to  ask  in  qnest  of  whit 
We  are  not  now  in  the  times  of  ancient  romance, 
when  young  ladies  were  to  sit  straight-laced  at  their 
looms,  or  never  to  stir  farther  than  to  their  bower- 
windows." 

"  Young  ladies  must  now  go  a  great  deal  farther," 
said  Mr.  Percy,  "  before  the  discourteous  knights  wOl 
deign  to  take  any  notice  of  them." 

**  Ay,  indeed  it  is  shameful !"  said  Lady  Jane,  sighing. 
**  I  declare  it  is  shameful !"  repeated  she,  indignantly. 
^  Do  you  know  that  last  winter  at  Bath  the  ladies  were 
forced  to  ask  the  ffentlemen  to  dance  V^ 

••  Forced !"  said  Mr.  Percy. 

**  Yes,  forced !"  said  Lady  Jane,  "  or  else  they  must 
hare  sat  still  all  night,  like  so  many  simpletons.'' 

'^Sad  alternative!"  said  Mr.  Percy;  "and,  what  is 
worse,  I  understand  that  partners  for  life  are  scarcely 
to  be  had  on  easier  terms ;  at  least  so  I  am  informed  by 
one  of  your  excellent  modern  mothers,  Mrs.  Chatterton, 
who  has  been  leading  her  three  gawky  graces  about  from 
one  watering-place  to  another  these  six  years,  fishing, 
and  hunting,  and  hawking  for  husbands.  '  There,  now ! 
1  have  carried  my  girls  to  Bath,  and  to  London,  and  to 
Tunbridge,  and  to  Weymouth,  and  to  Cheltenham,  and 
everywhere ;  I  am  sure  I  can  do  no  more  for  them.'  I 
assure  you,"  continued  Mr.  Percy,  "  I  have  heard  Mrs. 
Ohatterton  say  these  very  words  in  a  room  full  of  com- 
pany." 

^  In  a  room  full  of  company !  Shocking !"  said  Lady 
Jane.  '*  But  then  poor  Mrs.  Chatterton  is  a  fool,  you 
know;  and,  what  is  worse,  not  well-mannered — ^how 
should  she  t  But  I  flatter  myself,  if  you  will  trust  me 
with  your  daughter  Caroline,  we  should  manage  matters 
rather  better.  Now  let  me  tell  you  my  plan.  My  plan 
is  to  take  Caroline  with  me  immediately  to  Tunbridge, 
previous  to  her  London  campaign.  Nothing  can  be  a 
greater  mistake  than  to  keep  a  young  lady  up,  and  pre- 
vent her  being  seen  till  the  moment  when  she  is  to 
be  brought  out:  it  is  of  incalculable  advantage  that, 
previous  to  her  appearance  in  the  great  world,  she 
should  have  been  seen  by  certain  fashionable  prdneurs. 
It  is  essential  that  certain  reports  respecting  her  accom- 
plishments and  connexions  should  have  baud  time  to  cir- 
culate properly." 
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All  this  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  acknowledged,  in  as  on* 
qualified  a  manner  as  Lady  Jane  could  desire,  was  fit 
and  necessary  to  secure  what  is  called  a  young  lady's 
success  in  the  fashionable  world ;  but  they  said  that  it 
was  not  their  object  to  dispose  of  their  daughters^  as  it  is 
called,  to  the  best  advantage.  The  arts  which  are  com<» 
monly  practised  for  this  purpose  they  thought  not  only 
indelicate,  but  ultimately  impolitic  and  absurd ;  for  men 
in  general  are  now  so  well  aware  of  them  that  they 
avoid  the  snares,  and  ridicule  and  detest  those  by  whom 
thev  are  contrived.  If,  now  and  then,  a  dupe  be  found, 
still  the  chance  is  that  the  match  so  made  turns  out  un* 
happily ;  at  best,  attachments  formed  in  public  places, 
and  in  the  hurry  of  a  town  life,  can  seldom  be  founded 
on  any  real  knowledge  of  character,  or  suitableness  of 
taste  and  temper.  "  It  is  much  more  probable,"  added 
Mrs.  Percy,  **that  happy  marriages  should  be  made 
where  people  have  leisure  and  opportunities  of  becoming 
really  and  intimately  acquainted  with  each  other's  dis- 
positions." 

"Vastly  well!"  said  Lady  Jane:  "so  yon  mean  to 
bury  your  daughters  in  the  country — ^to  shut  them  up,  at 
least — all  the  days  of  their  unfortunate  lives  I" 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy,  both  at  the  same  moment,  eagerly 
declared  that  they  had  no  such  absurd  or  cruel  intention 
towards  their  daughters.  "  On  the  coutraiy,"  said  Mr. 
Percy,  "  we  shall  take  every  proper  occasion  that  our 
present  fortune  and  situation  will  allow,  of  letting  them 
see  agreeable  and  sensible  persons."^ 

"  Are  they  to  spring  out  of  the  ground,  these  agreeable 
and  sensible  persons  t"  said  Lady  Jane.  **  Whom  do 
you  see  in  this  desert,  or  expect  to  see  ?" 

"  We  see  your  ladyship,  in  the  first  place,"  said  Mr. 
Percy :  "  you  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  if  we  are  proud 
enough  to  expect  to  see  sometimes  good  company,  ner-. 
sons  of  merit,  and  even  of  fashion,  though  we  have  lost 
our  station  and  fortune." 

**  That  is  very  politely  turned  by  you,  Mr.  Percy. 
Much  more  polite  than  my  desert.  But  I  could  not  bear 
the  thoughts  of  your  sweet  pretty  Caroline's  blushing 


unseen." 


"  Nor  could  we,"  said  Mr.  Percy,  **  bear  the  thoughts  of 
her  ceasing  to  blush  from  being  too  much  seen.  We 
could  not  bear  the  thoughts  oi  fitting  our  daughters  outy 
and  sending  them  to  the  London  market,  with  the  por- 
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tionless  class  of  matrimoiiial  adventurers,  of  whom  eren 
the  few  that  succeed  are  often  doomed  but  to  splen^ 
misery  in  marriage ;  and  the  numbers  who  fail  in  their 
venture  arc,  after  a  certain  time,  consigned  to  neglect 
and  contempt  in  single  wretchedness.  Here,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  bosom  of  their  own  families,  without 
seeking  to  entice  or  entrap,  they  can  at  all  events  never 
be  disappointed  or  degraded ;  and,  whether  married  or 
sin^e,  will  be  respected  and  respectable,  in  youth  and 
age — secure  of  friends,  and  of  a  happy  home." 

'^ Happy  nonsense!  begging  your  pardon,  my  dear 
coz.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  the  end  of  all  this  living  in 
the  bosom  of  their  own  families  will  be  ? — that  they  will 
die  old  maids.  For  mercy's  sake,  my  dear  Mrs.  Percy, 
do  not  let  Mr.  Percy  be  philosophical  for  your  daughters, 
whatever  he  may  be  for  himself.  You,  I  am  sure,  can- 
not wish  your  poor  daughters  to  be  old  maids"  said  her 
ladyship,  with  a  tremendous  accent  upon  the  word. 

^  No,  I  should  wish  them  to  marry,  if  I  could  ensure 
for  them  good  husbands,  not  merely  good  fortunes. 
The  warmest  wish  of  my  heart,"  cried  Mrs.  Percy,  **  is 
to  see  my  daughters  as  happy  as  I  am  myself,  married 
to  men  of  their  own  choice,  whom  they  can  entirely 
esteem,  and  fondly  love.  But  I  would  rather  see  my 
daughters  in  their  graves  than  see  them  throw  them- 
selves away  upon  men  unworthy  of  them,  or  sell  them- 
selves to  husbands  unsuited  to  them,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  being  established j  for  the  vulgar  notion  o( getting  mar- 
ried, or  to  avoid  the  imaginary  and  unjust  ridicule  oC 
being  old  maids." 

The  warmth  and  energy  with  which  these  last  words 
were  spoken,  by  so  gentle  a  person  as  Mrs.  Percy,  sur- 
prised Lady  Jane  so  much  that  she  was  silent ;  all  her 
ideas  being  suddenly  at  a  stand,  and  her  sagacity  at 
fault.  Mr.  Percy  proposed  a  walk  lo  show  her  the 
Hills;  as  her  ladyship  rose  to  accompany  him,  she 
said  to  herself,  "Who  could  have  guessed  that  Mrs. 
Percy  was  so  romantic  1 — But  she  has  caught  it  from 
her  husband.  What  a  strange  father  and  mother  I — But, 
for  the  sake  of  the  poor  girls,  I  will  not  give  up  the 
point.  I  will  have  Caroline  with  me  to  Tunbridge,  and 
to  town,  in  spite  of  their  w  ise  heads." 

She  renewed  her  attack  in  the  evening,  after  tea. 
Rising,  and  walking  towards  the  window,  "  A  word  with 
you,  Air.  Percy,  if  you  please.    The  young  people  are 
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going  to  walk,  and  now  we  can  talk  the  matter  over  by 
ourselves." 

"  Why  should  not  we  talk  it  over  before  the  young 
people  1"  said  Mr.  Percy.  "  We  always  speak  of  every 
thing  openly  in  this  family,"  continued  he,  turning  to 
Lady  Jane ;  '*  and  I  think  that  is  one  reason  why  we 
live  so  happily  together.  I  let  my  children  know  all  my 
views  for  them,  all  my  affairs,  and  my  opinions,  1  may 
say  all  my  thoughts,  or  how  could  I  expect  them  to 
trust  me  with  theirs  ?" 

"  As  to  that,  children  are  bound  by  gratitude  to  treat 
their  parents  with  perfect  openness,"  said  Lady  Jane ; 
*'  and  it  is  the  duty  of  chil#en,  you  know,  to  make  their 
parents  their  confidants  upon  aU  occasions." 

"  Duty  and  gratitude  are  excellent  things,"  said  Mr 
Percy ;  "  but  somewhat  more  is  necessary  between 
parent  and  child  to  produce  friendship.  Recollect  the 
Due  d'Epernon's  reply  to  his  king,  who  reproached  him 
with  want  of  affection.  *  Sire,  you  may  command  my 
services,  my  life  ;  but  your  majesty  knows  friendship  is 
to  be  won  only  by  friendship.'  " 

"  Very  true,"  said  Lady  Jane ;  **  but  friendship  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  the  connexion  that  subsists  between 
parents  and  children." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  think  so,"  said  Mr.  Percy,  smiling ; 
"  pray  do  not  teach  my  children  that  doctrine." 

"  Nay,"  said  Lady  Jane,  "  no  matter  whether  we  call 
it  friendship  or  not ;  I  will  answer  for  it,  that,  without 
any  refined  notions  about  perfect  openness  and  confi- 
dence, your  children  will  be  fond  of  you,  if  you  are  in- 
dulgent to  them  in  certain  points.  Caroline,  my  dear," 
said  she,  turning  to  Caroline,  who  was  at  the  farthest 
end  of  the  room,  "  don't  look  so  unconscious,  for  you 
are  a  party  concerned ;  so  come  and  kneel  at  the  feet 
of  this  perverse  father  of  yours,  to  plead  your  cause  and 
mine.  I  must  take  you  with  me  to  Tunbridge.  You 
must  let  me  have  her  a  summer  and  winter,  and  I  will 
answer  for  Caroline's  success." 

"  What  does  your  ladyship  mean  by  my  success  V 
said  Caroline. 

"  Why,  child — Now  don't  play  your  father's  philo- 
sophic airs  upon  me  !  We  people  who  live  in  the  world, 
and  not  with  philosophers,  are  not  prepared  for  such 
entrapping  interrogatories.  But  come,  1  mean,  in  plain 
English,  my  dear,  though  I  am  afraid  it  will  shock  your 
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ears,  that  yoa  will  be"  (speaking  loud)  <<  pretty  well  ad- 
mired, pretty  well  abused,  and— oh,  shocking ! — pretty 
well  married." 

"  Pretty  well  married !"  repeated  Mrs.  Percy,  in  a 
scornful  tone :  **  but  neither  Caroline  nor  I  should  be 
satisfied  unless  she  be  very  well  married.'* 

"  Heyday !  There  is  no  knowing  where  to  have  yoo 
lady  philosophers.  This  morning  you  did  not  desire  a 
coaeh  and  four  for  your  daughters — not  you ;  now  you 

Suarrel  with  me  on  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
teally,  for  a  lady  of  moderation,  you  are  a  little  exor- 
bitant Pretty  well  married,  you  Imow,  implies  3000/.  a 
year;  and  very  well  married ^ihing  under  10,000/." 

**  Is  that  the  language  of  the  market  t  I  did  not  un- 
derstand the  exact  meaning  of  very  well  married — did  you, 
Caroline  %  I  own  I  expect  something  more  than  10,000/. 
a  year.** 

"More! — ^yon  unconscionable  wretch!  how  much 
more !"  said  Lady  Jane. 

^  Infinitely  more,"  said  Mr.  Percy :  "  I  expect  a  man 
of  sense,  temper,  and  virtue,  who  would  love  my 
daughter  as  she  deserves  to  be  loved." 

"Let  me  advise  you,"  said  Lady  Jane,  in  her  very 
gravest  tone,  "not  to  puff  up  Caroline's  imagination 
with  a  parcel  of  romantic  notions.  I  never  yet  knew 
any  good  done  by  it.  Depend  on  it  you  will  be  disam- 
pointed,  if  you  expect  a  genius  to  descend  from  the 
clouds  express  for  your  daughters.  Let  them  do  as 
other  people  do,  and  they  may  have  a  chance  of  meet- 
ing with  some  good  sort  of  men,  who  will  make  them 
as  happy  as — ^as  happy  as  their  neighbours." 

"  And  how  happy  is  that?"  said  Caroline :  "  as  happy 
as  we  are  now !" 

"  As  you  are  now !"  said  Lady  Jane :  "  a  vastly  pretty 
maidenly  speech!  But  young  ladies,  nevertheless, 
usually  think  that  the  saffron  robe  of  Hymen  would  not 
be  the  most  unbecoming  dress  in  the  world ;  and  whether 
it  be  in  compliance  with  their  daughters'  taste,  or  their 
own  convenience,  most  parents  are  in  a  hurry  to  pur- 
chase it." 

"  Sometimes  at  the  expense  of  their  daughters'  happi- 
ness for  life,"  said  Mrs.  Percy. 

"  Well,  lest  we  should  go  over  the  same  ground,  and 
get  into  the  same  labjninth,  where  we  lost  ourselves 
this  morning,  let  me  come  to  the  point  at  once.    May  I 
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hope,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  Caro- 
line's company  at  Tunbridge  next  week,  and  in  town 
next  winter,  or  not  ?    That  is  the  question.'* 

"  That  is  a  question  which  your  ladyship  will  be  so 
good  as  to  ask  Caroline,  if  you  please,"  said  Mr.  Percy ; 
'*  both  her  mother  and  I  wish  that  she  should  decide  ujx 
herself." 

"  Indeed !"  cried  Lady  Jane :  "  then,  my  dear  Caro- 
line, if  you  please,  com^  with  me  this  minute  to  my 
dressing-room,  and  we'll  settle  it  all  at  my  toilette  de 
nuit.  1  have  a  notion,"  added  her  ladyship,  as  she  drew 
Caroline's  arm  within  hers,  and  led  her  out  of  the  room, 
"  I  have  a  notion  that  I  shall  not  find  you  quite  so  im- 
practicable as  your  father  has  shown  himself." 

"  You  may  leave  us,  Keppel,"  said  Lady  Jane  to  her 
maid,  as  she  went  into  her  dressing-room — "  I  will  ring 
when  I  want  you. — My  love,"  said  she  to  Caroline,  who 
stood  beside  her  dressing-table,  "  why  did  not  you  let 
Keppel  dress  your  hair  to-day  ? — But  no  matter — when 
I  once  get  you  to  town,  we'll  manage  it  aU  our  own 
way.  I  have  a  notion  that  you  are  not  of  a  positive 
temper." 

Caroline  coloured  at  this  speech. 

*'  I  see  what  you  are  thinking  of,"  said  Lady  Jane^ 
mistaking  her  countenance ;  "  and  to  tell  you  the  truth| 
I  also  am  sadly  afraid,  by  what  I  see,  that  we  shall 
hardly  gain  our  point.  I  know  your  father — some  di£Sl- 
culty  will  be  started,  and  ten  to  one  he  will  not  allow 
me  to  have  you  at  last,  unless  you  try  and  persuade  him 
yourself." 

"  I  never  try  to  persuade  my  father  to  do  any  thing.'* 

"  What,  then,  he  is  not  a  man  to  be  persuaded  1" 

*<  No,"  said  Caroline,  smiling ;  "  but,  what  is  much 
better,  he  is  a  man  to  be  convinced." 

"Better!"  exclaimed  Lady  Jane:  "why  surely  you 
had  not  rather  live  with  a  man  you  were  to  convince 
than  one  you  could  persuade  V 

"  Would  it  not  be  safer  V  said  Caroline :  "  the  arts  of 
persuasion  might  be  turned  against  us  by  others,  but  the 
power  of  conviction  never  could." 

"  Now,  my  dear,  you  are  too  deep  for  me,"  replied 
Lady  Jane.  "  You  said  very  little  m  our  long  debate 
this  morning,  and  I'm  afraid  I  said  too  much ;  but  I 
own  I  could  not  help  speaking  candidly.    Between  our* 
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telres,  your  father  has  some  notions,  which,  you  kno^, 
are  a  little  odd.'' 

**  My  father !"  exclaimed  Caroline. 

"Yes,  my  dear,  though  he  is  your  father,  and  my 
relation  too,  you  know  one  cannot  be  quite  blinded  by 
partiality — and  I  never  would  give  up  my  judgment." 

"Nor  would  I,"  said  Caroline.  "Nor  I  am  sure 
would  my  father  ever  desire  it.  You  see  how  freely  he 
permits,  he  encourages  us  all  to  converse  with  him. 
He  is  never  displeased  with  any  of  us  for  being  of  a 
different  opinion  from  his." 

"  He  may  not  show  displeasure,"  said  Lady  Jane. 

"  Oh !  he  does  not  feel  it,  ma'am — I  assure  you,"  said 
Caroline,  with  emotion.  "  You  do  not  know  ray  father, 
indeed  you  do  not." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Lady  Jane,  retracting,  "  1  know  he 
is  an  excellent  father,  and  I  am  sure  I  would  have  you 
'  think  80 — it  is  your  duty ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  you 
know  he  is  not  infallible,  and  you  must  not  insist," 
added  she,  sharply,  "  upon  all  the  world  being  of  one 
way  of  thinking.  My  dear,  you  are  his  favourite,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  you  defend  him." 

"Indeed,  ma'am,"  said  Caroline,  "if  I  am  his  fa- 
vourite, I  do  not  know  it." 

"  My  dear,  don't  mistake  me.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
you  are.  You  must  be  a  favourite  with  everybody; 
and  yet,"  said  Lady  Jane,  and  she  paused,  "  as  you 
hinted,  perhaps  I  am  mistaken:  I  think  Rosamond 
seems — hey  I — Now  tell  me  candidly — which  is  the 
favourite  ?" 

"  I  would  if  I  knew,"  said  Caroline. 

"  Oh  !  but  there  must  be  some  favourite  in  a  family — I 
know  there  must ;  and  since  you  will  not  speak,  I  guess 
how  it  is.  Perhaps,  if  I  had  asked  your  sister  Rosa- 
mond to  go  to  town  with  me  next  winter,  your  father 
would  have  been  belter  pleased,  and  would  have  con- 
sented more  readily." 

"  To  lose  her  company  if  she  were  his  favourite  1" 
said  Caroline,  smiling. 

"  But  you  know,  my  dear,"  continued  Lady  Jane, 
without  hearing  or  attending  to  this,  "  you  know,  my 
dear,  that  Rosamond,  though  a  very  good  girl  and  very 
sensible,  I  am  sure,  yet  she  has  not  your  personal  ad- 
vantages, and  I  could  do  nothing  for  her  in  town,  except, 
perhaps,  introduce  her  at  Mrs.  Cator's,  and  Lady  Spiis- 
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bury's,  or  Lady  Angelica  Headingham's  conversazione 
— Rosamond  has  a  mixture  of  naivete  and  sprightliness 
that  is  new  and  might  take.  If  she  had  more  courage, 
and  would  hazard  more  in  conversation,  if  she  had,  in 
short,  Vart  de  se  faire  valoir^  one  could  hand  her  verses 
about,  and  get  her  forward  in  the  bel  esprit  line.  But 
she  must  stay  till  we  have  brought  you  into  fashion,  mv 
dear,  and  another  winter,  perhaps — well,  my  love,  I  will 
not  keep  you  up  longer.  On  Monday,  if  you  please,  we 
shall  go — since  you  say  you  are  sure  your  father  is  in 
earnest,  in  giving  you  leave  to  decide  for  yourself." 

What  was  Lady  Jane  Granville's  astonishment,  when 
she  heard  Caroline  decline,  with  polite  thanks,  her  kind 
invitation ! 

Her  ladyship  stood  silent  with  suspended  indignation. 

"  This  camiot  be  your  own  determination,  child  1" 

"  I  beg  your  ladyship's  pardon — it  is  entirely  my  own. 
When  a  person  is  convinced  by  good  reasons,  those  rea- 
sons surely  become  their  own.  But  independently  of  all 
the  arguments  which  I  have  heard  from  my  father  and 
mother,  my  own  feelings  must  prevent  me  from  leaving 
home  in  our  present  circumstances.  I  cannot  quit  my 
parents  and  my  sister,  now  they  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  in  distress.  Neither  in  prosperity  nor  adver- 
sity do  I  wish  to  leave  my  family,  but  certainly  not  in 
adversity." 

"  High-flown  notions !  Your  family  is  not  in  any 
great  distress,  that  I  see :  there  is  a  change,  to  be  sure, 
in  the  style  of  life ;  but  a  daughter  more,  you  know, 
only  increases  the — the  difficulties." 

*'  I  believe  my  father  and  mother  do  not  think  so," 
said  Caroline ;  "  and  till  they  do,  I  wish  to  stay  with 
them,  and  share  their  fortune,  whatever  it  may  be." 

"  1  have  done — as  you  please — you  are  to  decide  for 
yourself,  Miss  Caroline  Percy  :  this  is  your  final  deter- 
mination?" 

"It  is,"  said  Caroline;  "but  permit  me,"  added  she, 
taking  Lady  Jane's  hand,  and  endeavouring  by  the  kindest 
tone  of  gratitude  to  avert  the  displeasure  which  she  saw 
gathering,  "  permit  me  to  assure  you,  that  I  am  truly 
grateful  for  your  kindness,  and  1  hope — I  am  sure,  that 
I  never  shall  forget  it." 

Lady  Jane  drew  away  her  hand  haughtily.  "  Permit 
me  to  assure  you.  Miss  Caroline  Percy,  that  there  are 
few,  very  few  young  ladies  indeed,  even  among  my  own 
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Bearest  relations,  to  whom  I  would  have  undeitakea  to 
be  chaperon.  1  do  not  know  another  young  lady  in  Eng- 
land to  whom  1  would  have  made  the  offer  I  have  made 
to  you,  nor  would  that  offer  ever  have  been  made  coidd 
I  reasonably  have  foreseen  the  possibility  of  its  being 
refused.  Let  us  say  no  more,  ma'am,  if  ^ou  please — ^we 
understand  one  another  now — and  I  wish  you  a  good 
night." 

Caroh'ne  retired,  sorry  to  have  displeased  one  who 
had  shown  so  much  friendly  eagerness  to  serve  her,  yet 
not  in  the  least  disposed  to  change  her  determinaticHL 
The  next  day  Lady  Jane's  morning  face  boded  no  good. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  in  vain  endeavoured  by  all  the  kind 
attentions  in  their  power  to  assuage  her  feelings,  but 
nothing  restored  her  to  that  sweet  temper  in  which  she 
had  begun  the  chapter  of  advice.  She  soon  announced 
that  she  had  received  letters  which  called  her  immedi- 
ately to  Tunbridge,  and  her  ladyship  quitted  the  Hills, 
resolving  never  more  to  visit  relations  who  would  not 
be  guided  by  her  opinion. 

The  next  persons  who  came  to  visit  the  Percy  family 
in  their  retirement  were  Mrs.  Hungerford  and  her 
daughter  Mrs.  Mortimer,  who  had  been  friends  and  near 
nei^bours  while  they  resided  at  Percy-hall,  and  whose 
society  they  had  particularly  regretted.  The  distance 
at  which  they  now  lived  from  Hungerford  Castle  was 
such,  that  they  had  little  hope  that  any  intercourse  could 
be  kept  up  with  its  inhabitants,  especially  as  Mrs.  Hun- 
gerford had  arrived  at  that  time  of  life  when  she  was  ex- 
empted from  the  ceremony  of  visiting,  and  she  seldom 
stirred  from  home  except  when  she  went  to  town  an- 
nually to  see  her  daughter  Mortimer. 

"  So,"  said  Mrs.  Hungerford,  as  Mr.  Percy  helped  her 
out  of  her  carriage,  **  my  good  friend,  you  are  surprised 
at  seeing  me,  are  you  1— Ah !  you  thought  I  was  too  old 
or  too  lazy  to  come ;  but  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  con- 
vince you  that  you  are  mistaken.  See  what  motive  will 
do !  You  know  Mr.  Percy  says,  that  people  can  do  any 
thing  they  please,  and  it  is  certain  that  it  pleased  me  to 
do  this." 

When  she  was  seated,  and  Mrs.  Percy  spoke  of  the 
distance  from  which  she  had  kindly  come  to  see  them, 
she  answered,  »*  I  hear  people  talk  of  a  visittng  distance; 
and  I  underatand  perfectly  well  what  it  means  when 
acquaintance  are  in  question,  but  for  friends  there  is  no 
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visiting  distance.  Remove  to  the  I^and's  End,  and,  old 
as  I  am,  I  will  pursue  and  overtake  you  too,  tortoise  as  I 
seem;  and  don't  depend  upon  dark  nights,  for  every 
night  is  full  moon  to  me  when  I  am  bent  upon  a  visit  to 
a  friend;  and  donH  depend  upon  hills — there  are  no 
Pyrenees  between  us." 

These  sound,  perhaps,  like  mere  civil  speeches,  but 
they  came  from  one  who  always  spoke  sincerely,  and* 
who  was  no  common  person.     Mrs.  Hungerford  was, 
by  those  who  did  not  know  her,  thought  proud ;  those 
who  did  knew  that  she  had  reason  to  be  proud.     She 
was  of  noble  descent,  dignified  appearance,  polite  man- 
ners, strong  understanding,  and  high  character.     Her 
fortune,  connexions,  various  knowledge,  and  extraordi- 
nary merit  had,  during  a  long  life,  given  her  means  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  most  of  the  persons  of  any 
celebrity  or  worth  in  her  own  or  in  foreign  countries* 
No  new  candidate  for  fame  appeared  in  any  line  of  life,, 
without  desiring  to  be  noticed  by  Mrs.  Hungerford ;  no 
traveller  of  distinction  or  of  literature  visited  England 
without  providing  himself  with  letters  of  introduction 
to  Mrs.  Hungerford,  and  to  her  accomplished  daughter* 
the  wife  of  Admiral  Mortimer.     In  her  early  youth  she 
had  passed  some  years  abroad,  and  had  the  vivacity, 
ease,  polish,  tact,  and  esprit  de  sociiti  of  a  Frenchwoman^ 
with  the  solidity  of  understanding,  amiable  qualities, 
domestic  tastes,  and  virtues  of  an  Englishwoman.     The 
mutual  affection  of  this  mother  and  daughter  not  only 
secured  their  own  happiness,  but  diffused  an  additional 
charm  over  their  manners,  and  increased  the  interest 
which  they  otherwise  inspired.     Mrs.  Mortimer's  house 
in  London  was  the  resort  of  the  best  company,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word :   it  was  not  that  dull,  dismal, 
unnatural  thing,  an  English  corwersazione,  where  people 
are  set,  against  their  will  and  their  nature,  to  talk  wit : 
or  reduced,  against  their  pride  and  their  conscience,  to 
worship  idols.    This  society  partook  of  the  nature  of  the 
best  English  and  the  best  French  society,  judiciously 
combined :  the  French  mixture  of  persons  of  talents  and 
of  rank,  men  of  literature  and  of  the  world ;  the  French 
habit  of  mingling  feminine  and  masculine  subjects  of  con* 
versation,  instead  of  separating  the  sexes,  far  as  the  con- 
fines of  their  prison-room  will  allow,  into  hostile  parties, 
dooming  one  sex  to  politics,  argument,  and  eternal 
sense,  the  other  to  scandal,  dress,  and  eternal  nonsense. 
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Yet  with  these  French  manners,  there  were  English 
morals ;  with  this  French  ease,  ^ayety,  and  politeness, 
English  sincerity,  confidence,  and  safety :  no  simagrie^ 
no  espionage  ;  no  intrigue,  political  or  gallant ;  none  of 
that  profligacy  which  not  only  disgraced,  but  destroyed 
the  reality  of  pleasure  in  Parisian  society,  at  its  most 
brilliant  era.  The  persons  of  whom  Mrs.  Mortimer's 
society  was  formed  were,  in  their  habits  and  good 
sense,  so  thoroughly  English,  that,  even  had  it  been  pos- 
sible for  them  to  put  morality  and  religion  out  of  the 
question,  they  would  still  have  thought  it  quite  as  con- 
venient and  agreeable  to  love  their  own  husbands  and 
wives  as  to  play  at  cross-purposes  in  gallanting  their 
neighbours\  Of  consequence,  Mrs.  Mortimer,  in  the 
Uoom  of  youth  and  height  of  fashion,  instead  of  being 
a  coquette,  "  hunting  after  men  with  her  eyes,"  was 
beloved,  almost  to  adoration,  as  a  daughter,  a  wife,  a 
mother,  a  friend.  Mrs.  Hungerford,  at  an  advanced  age, 
was  not  a  wretched,  selfish  Madame  du  Deffand,  exact- 
ing hommage  and  attentions^  yet  believing  in  the  existence 
of  friendship ;  complaining  in  the  midst  of  all  the  luxu- 
ries of  life,  mental  and  corporeal,  of  being  oppressed  by 
ennui,  unable  to  find  any  one  to  love  and  esteem,  or  in- 
capable of  loving  and  esteeming  any  one ;  Mrs.  Hun- 
gerford, surrounded  "with  all  that  should  accompany 
old  age," 

'*  Atflionour,love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends," 

was,  as  she  often  declared,  with  gratitude  to  Providence, 
happier  in  age  than  she  had  been  even  in  youth.  With 
warm  affections,  and  benevolence  guided  and  governed 
in  its  objects  by  reason  and  religion ;  indulgent  to  hu- 
man nature  in  general,  and  loving  it,  but  not  with  Ger- 
man cosmopolitism — first  and  best,  loving  her  daughter, 
her  family,  comprising  a  wide  and  happy  extent  of  re- 
lations and  connexions,  sons  and  nepliews  in  the  array 
and  navy,  or  in  different  employments  in  the  state: 
many  of  these  young  men  already  distinguished,  others 
wanting  only  opportunity  to  do  equal  honour  to  their 
name. 

During  the  summer  Mrs.  Mortimer  usually  spent  some 
months  at  Hungerford  Castle,  Snd  generally  took  with 
her  from  town  some  friends  whose  company  she  thought 
would  peculiarly  suit  her  mother's  taste.    Mrs.  Hunger- 
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ford  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  inviting  the  Percy 
family,  whenever  she  had  anybody  with  her  whom  she 
thought  they  would  wish  tb  see  or  hear ;  and  thus  the 
young-  people,  thougli  living  retired  in  the  country,  had 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  becoming  early  acquainted 
with  tnany  celebrated  literary  and  public  characters,  and 
of  living  in  the  best  society :  these  were  advantages 
which  they  obtained  from  their  education  and  their 
merit ;  for  assuredly  Mrs.  Hungerford  would  never  have 
troubled  herself  with  them  merely  because  they  were 
her  neighbours,  possessing  so  many  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  and  representatives  of  the  Percy  interest  in  the 
county.  A  proof  of  which,  if  any  were  wanting,  is,  that 
she  never  took  the  least  notice  of  those  who  now  held 
their  place  at  Percy-hall;  and  the  first  visit  she  paid 
when  she  came  to  the  country,  the  first  visit  she  had 
been  known  to  pay  for  years,  was  to  her  friends  the 
Percys,  after  they  had  lost  their  thousands  per  annum. 
So  completely  was  it  themselves  and  not  their  fortune 
which  she  had  always  considered,  that  she  never  con- 
doled with  them,  and  scarcely  seemed  to  advert  to  any 
change  in  their  circumstances.  She  perceived,  to  be 
sure,  that  she  was  not  at  Percy-hall ;  she  discovered, 
probably,  that  she  was  in  a  small  instead  of  a  large 
room ;  the  change  of  prospect  from  the  windows  struck 
her  eye,  and  she  remarked  that  this  part  of  the  country 
was  more  beautiful  than  that  to  which  she  had  been  ac- 
customed. As  to  the  more  or  less  of  show,  of  dress,  or 
equipage,  these  things  did  not  merely  make  no  difference 
in  Mrs.  Hungerford's  estimation  of  persons,  but  in  fact 
scarcely  made  any  impression  upon  her  senses  or  atten- 
tion. She  had  been  so  much  accustomed  to  magnifi- 
cence upon  a  large  scale,  that  the  different  subordinate 
degrees  were  lost  upon  her ;  and  she  had  seen  so  many 
changes  of  faishion  and  of  fortune,  that  she  attached  little 
importance  to  these.  Regardless  of  the  drapery  of  ob- 
jects, she  saw  at  once  what  was  substantial  and  essen- 
tial. It  might,  she  thought,  be  one  man^s  taste  to  visit 
her  in  a  barouche  and  four,  with  half  a  dozen  servants, 
and  another  person's  pleasure  to  come  without  parade 
or  attendants — this  was  indifferent  to  her.  It  was  their 
conversation,  their  characters,  their  merit,  she  looked 
to  ;  and  many  a  lord  and  lady  of  showy  dress  and  equi- 
page, and  vast  importance  in  their  own  opinions,  shrank 
into  insignificance  in  the  company  of  Mrs.  Hungerford ; 
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and,  though  in  the  room  with  her,  passed  before  ber 
•yes  without  making  a  sufficient  sensation  upon  her 
organs  to  attract  her  notice,  or  to  change  the  course  of 
her  thoughts. 

All  these  peculiarities  in  this  lady's  character  rendered 
her  particularly  agreeable  to  the  Percy  family  in  their 
present  circumstances.  She  pressed  them  to  pay  her 
a  long  visit. 

"You  see,''  said  Mrs.  Hungerford,  *'that  I  had  the 
grace  to  forbear  asking  this  favour  till  I  had  possession 
of  my  daughter  Mortimer,  and  could  bring  her  with  me 
to  entice  you.  And,  my  dear  young  friends,  yon  shall 
And  young  friends  too,  as  well  as  old  ones,  at  my  house : 
my  nieces,  the  Lady  Pembrokes,  are  to  be  with  me ;  and 
Lady  Angelica  Headingham,  who  will  entertain  you, 
though,  perhaps,  you  will  sometimes  be  tired  for  her, 
she  works  so  hard  aux  guides  de  hel-esprit,  I  acknow- 
ledge she  has  a  little  too  much  affectation.  But  we 
must  have  charity  for  affectation  and  its  multitude  of 
fbibles ;  for,  you  know,  Locke  says  that  it  is  only  amis- 
taken  desire  to  please.  Angelica  will  find  out  her 
mistakes  in  time,  and  after  trying  all  manners,  will  hold 
Dast  by  the  best — that  is,  the  most  natural :  in  the  mean 
time,  do  you,  my  dear  young  friends,  come  and  admire 
her  as  an  inimitable  actress.  Then,  Mr.  Percy,  I  have 
for  you  three  temptations — a  man  of  letters,  a  man  of 
science,  and  a  man  of  sense!  And,  for  the  climax  of  my 
eloquence,  I  have  reserved,"  continued  she,  turning  to 
Mrs.  Percy,  "my  appeal  to  the  mother's  feelings. 
Know,  then,  that  my  son,  my  eldest  hope,  my  colonel^ 
has  arrived  from  the  Continent — ^landed  last  night — ^I  ex- 
pect him  home  in  a  few  days,  and  you  must  come  and 
flatter  me  that  he  is  prodigiously  improved  by  the  ser- 
vice he  has  seen,  ana  the  wounds  which  he  can  show, 
and  assure  me  that,  next  to  your  own  Godfrey,  you 
would  name  my  Gustavus,  of  all  the  officers  in  the  army, 
as  most  deserving  to  be  our  commander-in-chief." 

An  invitation  which  there  were  so  many  good  and 
kind  reasons  for  accepting  could  not  be  refused.  But 
before  we  go  to  Hungerford  Castle,  and  before  we  see 
Colonel  Hungerford—upon  whom,  doubtless,  many  a 
one  at  this  instant,  as  well  as  Rosamond  Percy,  has 
formed  designs  or  prognostics  in  favour  of  Caroline — 
we  must  read  the  following  letter,  and  bring  up  the 
affairs  of  Alfred  and  Erasmus. 
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CHAPTER  XV, 

LETTER   FROM   ALFRED   PERCF   TO   HIS   MOTHER. 

*'My  DEAR  Mother, 


I  AM  shocked  by  your  story  of  Kate  Robinson.  I 
agree  with  you  in  rejoicing  that  Caroline  had  sufficient 
penetration  to  see  the  faults  of  Buckhur^t  Falconer's 
<;haracter,  and  steadiness  enough,  notwithstanding  his 
agreeable  talents,  never  to  give  him  any  encouragement. 
I  agree  with  you,  also,  that  it  was  fortunate  that  her  last 
letter  to  him  was  written  and  sent  before  this  affair 
came  to  her  knowledge.  It  was  much  better  that  she 
should  abide  by  her  objection  to  his  general  principles 
than  to  have  had  explanations  and  discussions  on  a  sub- 
ject into  which  she  could  not  enter  with  propriety. 

'*  I  will,  as  you  desire,  keep  Buckhurst's  secret.  In- 
deed, in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  it  behooves  him  that  it 
shpuld  be  carefully  kept,  because  Bishop  Clay,  the  pre- 
late, who  gave  him  his  present  living,  though  he  tolerates 
gormandizing  to  excess,  is  extremely  strict  with  his 
clergy  in  other  matters;  and,  as  lonce  heard  Buckhurst 
say, 

'  Oompoands  for  aiiM  he  is  inclined  to, 
Bj  dinntny  UiMe  1m  has  no  mind  to.* 

Buckhurst  had,  I  believe,  hopes  that  Caroline  would 
have  relented,  in  consequence  of  his  last  overture ;  he 
"Was  thrown  into  despair  by  lier  answer,  containing,  as 
he  told  me,  such  a  calm  and  civil  repetition  of  her  re- 
drsal — that  he  swears  he  will  never  trouble  her  again. 
For  a  fortnight  after,  he  protests  he  was  ready  to  nanr 
himself.  About  th£lt  time,  I  suppose,  when  he  heard  of 
Kate  Robinson's  death,  he  shut  nimself  up  in  his  rooms 
for  several  days — ^said  he  was  not  well,  and  could  not 
see  anybody.  When  he  came  out  again,  he  looked 
wretchedly  ill,  and  unhappy :  I  pitied  him — I  felt  the 
truth  of  what  Rosamond  said,  '  that  there  is  such  a  mix- 
ture of  good  and  bad  in  his  character,  as  makes  me 
change  my  opinion  of  him  every  half-hour:' 

*<  He  has  just  done  nie  an  essential  service.    He 
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learned  the  other  day  from  one  of  his  sisters  the  secid 
reason  why  Lord  Oldborough  was  displeased  with  God- 
frey, and  why  Godfrey  was  despatched  to  the  West 
Indies.     Lord  Oldborough  had  been  told,  either  by  Cim- 
ninghanif  or  by  one  of  his  sisters,  that  Godfrey  made 
love  to  Miss  Hauton,  and  that  when  he  came  to  town 
ostensibly  on  some  regimental  business,  and  was  plead- 
ing for  a  brother  officer,  his  concealed  motive  was  to 
break  off  the  marriage  of  his  lordship's  niece.     Bnck- 
hurst  had  been  at  the  opera  in  the  same  box  with  Miss 
Hauton  and  with  my  brother  Godfrey  one  night.     God- 
frey's conduct  had  been  misrepresented,  and  as  soon  as 
Buckhurst  found  that  Lord  Oldborough  had  been  de- 
ceived, he  was  determined  that  he  should  know  the 
truth ;  or,  at  least,  that  he  should  know  that  my  brother 
was  not  to  blame.     Godfrey  never  mentioned  the  sub- 
ject to  me  ;  but,  from  what  I  can  understand,  the  luf 
showed   him  distingitished  atterUion,     How  Buckhanl 
Falconer  managed  to  right  my  brother  in  Lord  OU- 
borough's  opinion  without  invalvinff  the  young  lady  1  do 
not  know.    He  said  that  he  had  fortunately  had  an  op- 
portunity one  evening  at  his  father's,  when  he  was  play- 
ing at  chess  with  Lo^  Oldborough,  of  speaking  to  him 
on  that  subject,  when  none  of  his  family  was  watching 
him.    He  told  me  that  Lord  Oldborough  desires  to  see 
me,  and  has  appointed  his  hour  to-morrow  moroiii^. 
Now,  Rosamond,  my  dear,  set  your  imagination  to 
work ;  I  must  go  and  draw  a  replication,  which  will  keep 
mine  fast  bound. 

•*  Yours  truly, 

"Alfred  PiacT." 

At  the  appointed  hour,  Alfred  waited  upon  the  minis* 
ter,  and  was  received  graciously.  Not  one  word  of  God- 
frey, however,  or  of  any  thing  leading  to  that  subject 
Lord  Oldborough  spoke  to  Alfred  as  to  the  son  of  bb 
old  friend.  He  began  by  lamenting  the  misfortunes 
which  had  deprived  Mr.  Percy  of  that  estate  and  statioa 
to  which  he  had  done  honour.  His  lordship  went  on  lo 
say  that  he  was  sorry  that  Mr.  Percy's  love  of  retiie- 
ment,  or  pride  of  independence,,  precluded  all  idea  of 
seeing  him  in  parliament ;  but  he  hoped  that  Mr.  Percy's 
sons  were  in  this  extravagant  notion  of  independence, 
and  in  this  only,  unlike  their  father. 

With  all  due  deference,  Alfred  took  the  liberty  of 
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replying  to  the  word  extravagant,  and  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain that  his  father^s  ideas  of  independence  did  not  go 
•bey^Rd  just  bounds ;  Lord  QldborOugh,  contrary  to  his 
usual  custom  when  he  met  with  any  thing  like  contra- 
diction, did  not  look  displeased ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
complimented  Alfred  on  his  being  a  good  advocate. 
Alfred  was  going  to  fail  into  commonplace,  about  a  good 
cause ;  but  from  that  he  was  happily  saved  by  Lord  Old- 
borough's  changing  the  conversatfon. 

He  took  up  a  pamphlet  which  lay  upon  his  table.  It 
was  Cunningham  Faicon€f*s,  that  is  to  say,  the  pamphlet 
which  was  published  in  Cunningham's  name,  and  for 
which  he  was  mean  enough  to  taSce  the  credit  from  the 
poor  starving  genius  in  Sie  garret.  Lord  Oldborough 
turned  over  the  leaves.  **  Here  is  a  passage  that  was 
quoted  yesterday  at  dinner  at  Commissioner  Falconer's, 
t)ut  I  don't  think  that  any  of  the  company,  or  the  com 
niissiouer  himself,  though  he  in,  or  was,  a  reading  mao, 
could  recollect  to  what  authqir  it  alhidep." 

Lord  Oldborough  pointed  to  the  passage :  "  Thus  the 
fane  of  heroes  is  at  last  neglected  by  their  worshippers,  and 
ieft  to  the  care  of  the  birds  of  heaven,  or  abandoned  to  the 
serpents  of  the  caWA." 

Alfred  fortunately  recollected  that  this  alluded  to  a 
description  in  Arrian  of  the  island  of  Achilles,  the  present 
isle  of  Serpents^  vfrhere  there  is  that  temple  of  the  hero 
of  which,  as  the  historian  says,  '*  the  care  is  left  to  the 
birds  alone,  who  every  morning  repair  to  the  sea,  wet 
their  wings,  and  sprinkle  the  tem]He,  afterward  sweep* 
ing  with  their  plumage  its  sacred  pavement." 

Lord  Oldborough  smiled,  and  said,  "  The  author — ^the 
reputed  author  of  this  pamphlet,  sir,  is  obliged  to  you 
Xor  throwing  light  upon  a  passage  which  he  could  not 
himself  elucidate." 

This  speech  of  Lord  Oldborough's  alluded  to  some« 
thing  that  had  passed  at  a  dinner  at  Lord  Skreene's,  the 
day  before  Cunningham  had  set  out  on  his  embassy. 
Cunningham  had  Ixten  posed  by  this  passage,  for  which 
Secretary  Cope,  who  hated  him,  had  maliciously  com- 
plimented him,  and  besought  him  to  explain  it.  Secre- 
tary Cope,  who  was  a  poet,  made  an  epigram  on  Cun 
ningham  the  diplomatist.  The  lines  we  do  not  remem 
ber.  The  points  of  it  were,  that  Cunningham  was  80 
complete  a  diplomatist,  that  he  would  not  commit  him- 
self by  giving  up  his  authority,  even  for  a  quotation^  and 
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Iliat  when  he  knew  the  anthor  of  an  excellent  thing,  he, 
with  admirable  good  faith,  kept  it  to  himself.  This  epi 
rram  remained  at  the  time  a  profound  secret  to  Lord 
Oldborough.  While  Cunningham  was  going  with  a 
prosperous  gale  it  was  not  heard  of;  but  it  worked 
round,  according  to  the  manoeuvres  of  courts,  just  by  the 
time  the  tide  of  favour  began  to  ebb.  Lord  Oldborough, 
dissatisfied  with  one  of  Cunningham^s  despatches,  was 
heard  to  say,  as  he* folded  it  up,  **^  slovenly  perjform' 
mnce  /" 

Then,  at  the  happy  moment,  stepped  in  the  rival  sec- 
retary Cope,  and  put  into  his  lordship's  hands  the  epi- 
gram and  the  anecdote. 

All  this  the  reader  is  to  take  as  a  note  explanatory 
upon  Lord  Oldborough's  last  speech  to  Alfred,  and  now 
to  go  on  with  the  conversation — at  the  word  elucidate. 

'*  I  suspect,'*  continued  his  lordship,  *^  that  Mr.  AUbed 
Percy  knows  more  of  tKs  pamphlet  altogether  than  the 
reputed  author  ever  did."a 

Alfred  felt  himself  change  colour,  and  the  genius  in 
the  garret  rushed  upon  his  mind ;  and  at  the  same  in- 
stant he  recollected  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  name 
Mr.  Temple,  and  that  he  must  not  betray  Cunningham. 
Alfred  answered  that  it  was  not  surprising  he  ^ould 
know  the  pamphlet  well,  as  he  probably  admired  it  more, 
and  had  read  it  oflener,  than  the  author  himself  had 
ever  done. 

'*  Very  well  parried,  young  gentleman.  You  will  not 
allow,  then,  that  you  had  any  hand  in  writing  it !" 

"  No,  my  lord,"  said  Alfred,  "  1  had  none  whatever; 
I  never  saw  it  till  it  was  published." 

**  I  have  not  a  right,  in  politeness,  to  press  the  ques- 
tion. Permit  me,  however,  to  say,  that  it  is  a  perform- 
ance of  which  any  man  might  be  proud." 

"  I  should,  my  lord,  be  proud,  very  proud,  if  I  had 
written  it ;  but  I  am  incapable  of  assuming  a  merit  that 
is  not  mine,  and  I  trust  the  manner  in  which  I  now  dis- 
claim it  does  not  appear  like  the  affected  modesty  of 
an  author  who  wishes  to  have  that  believed  which  he 
denies.    I  hope  I  convince  your  lordship  of  the  truth." 

'*  I  cannot  have  any  doubt  of  what  you  assert  in  this 
serious  manner,  sir.  May  I  ask  if  you  can  tell  me  the 
name  of  the  real  author  ?" 

"Excuse  me,  my  lord,  I  cannot.    I  have  answered 
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your  lordship  with  perfect  openness,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned." 

*'  Sir,"  s^d  LordOldborougfa,  '*I  confess  that  I  began 
this  conversation  with  the  prepossession  that  you  were 
equal  to  a  performance  of  which  I  think  highly,  but 
you  have  succeeded  in  convincing  me  that  I  was  mis* 
taken — that  you  are  not  equal— but  superior  to  it." 

Upon  this  compUment,  Alfred,^as  he  thought  the  force 
of  politeness  could  no  farther  go,  rose,  bowed,  and 
prepared  to  retire. 

"  Are  you  in  a  hurry  to  leave  me,  Mr.  Percy  V 

•'  Quite  the  contrary,  but  I  was  afraid  of  encroaching 
upon  your  lordship's  goodness ;  I  know  that  your  time 
is  most  valuable,  and  that  your  lordship  has  so  much 
business  of  importance." 

"  Perhaps  Mr.  Alfred  Percy  may  assist  me  in  saving 
time  hereafter." 

Alfred  sat  down  again,  as  his  lordship's  eye  desired 
it.  Lord  Oldborough  remained  for  a  few  moments 
silent,  leaning  upon  ^  his  arm  on  the  table,  deep  in 
thought. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  certainly  have,  as  you  say, 
much  business  upon  my  hands.  But  that  is  not  the  dif- 
ficulty; with  hands  and  heads  business  is  easily 
arranged  and  expedited.  I  have  hands  and  iieads  enougn 
at  my  command.  Talents  of  all  sorts  can  be  obtained 
for  their  price,  but  that  which  is  above  all  price,  integ- 
rity, cannot — there's  the  difficulty — there  is  my  diffi- 
culty. I  h^ve  not  a  single  man  about  me  whom  I  can 
trust — many«?ho  understand  my  views,  but  none  who 
feel  them — *  Des  ames  de  houe  et  de  fange  V  Wretches 
who  care  not  if  the  throne  and  the  countr}"^  perish,  if 
their  little  interests — Young  gentleman,"  said  he, 
recollecting  himself,  and  turning  to  Alfred,  **  I  feel  as 
if  I  were  speaking  to  a  part  of  your  father  when  I  am 
speaking  to  you." 

Alfred  felt  this,  and  Lord  Oldborough  saw  that  he  fell 
it  strongly. 

"  Then,  my  dear  sir,"  said  he,  "  you  understand  me — I 
see  we  understand  and  shall  suit  one  another.  I  am  in 
want  of  a  secretary  to  supply  the  place  of  Mr.  Cim- 
ningham  Falconer.  Mr.  Drakelow  is  going  to  Constan- 
tinople ;  but  he  shall  first  initiate  his  successor  in  tli« 
business  of  his  office — a  routine  which  little  minds 
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would  make  great  minds  beliere  is  a  mystery  above  or« 
dinary  comprehension.  But,  sir,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
yon  win  be  expert  in  a  very  short  time  im  the  technical 
part — in  the  routine  of  office ;  and  if  it  suits  your  Tiewa, 
m  one  word,  I  should  be  happy  to  have  you  for  my  pii- 
vate  secretary.  Take  time  to  consider,  if  yon  do  not 
wish  to  give  an  answer  inmiediately ;  but  I  beg  tint 
yon  will  consult  no  one  but  yoorself— not  even  your 
fether.  And  as  soon  as  your  mind  is  made  i^>,  let  ms 
know  your  decision." 

After  returning  thanks  to  the  minister,  who  had,  by 
this  time,  risen  to  a  prodigious  hei^it  in  Alfred's  opin- 
ion,— after  having  reiterated  his  thanks  with  a  warmth 
which  was  not^Sspleasing,  he  retired.  The  account 
of  his  feelings  on  this  occasion  is  given  with  much  truth 
in  his  own  letter,  from  which  we  extract  the  passage : — 

''  I  believe  I  felt  a  little  like  GU  Bias  after  his  first 
visit  at  court.  Vapours  of  ambition  certainly  mounted 
into  my  head,  and  made  me  a  httle  giddy ;  that  night  1 
did  not  sleep  quite  so  well  as  usual.  The  bar  and  the 
court,  Lord  Oldborough  and  my  special  pleader,  were 
continually  before  my  eyes  balancing  in  nxy  imagina- 
tion all  the  pros  and  cons.  I  fatigued  myself,  but  could 
neither  rest  nor  decide.  Seven  years  of  famine  at  the 
bar — horrible !  but  then  independence  and  liberty  of 
conscience — and,  in  time,  success — the  certain  reward 
of  industry — ^well-earned  wealth — perhaps  honours — 
why  not  the  highest  professional  honours  ?  The  life 
of  a  party-man  and  a  politician,  agreed  by  ^  who  have 
tried,  even  by  this  very  Lord  Oldborough  himself,  ^reed 
to  be  an  unhappy  life — obliged  to  live  with  people  I 
despise — might  be  tempted,  like  others,  to  do  things 
for  which  I  should  despise  myself — subject  to  caprice 
— at  best,  ray  fortune  quite  dependent  on  my  patron's 
eontinuanee  in  power — power  and  favour  uncertain. 

"  It  was  long  before  I  got  my  pros  and  cons  even  into 
this  rude  preparation  for  comparison,  and  longer  still 
before  the  logical  process  of  giving  to  each  good  and 
evil  its  just  value,  and  drawing  clear  deductions  from 
distinct  premises,  could  be  accomplished.  However, 
in  four-and-tweuty  hours  I  served  the  problem. 

'*  1  waited  upon  Lord  Oldborough  to  tell  him  my  con- 
elusion.  With  professions  of  gratitude,  respect,  and 
Attachment,  more  sincere,  I  fancy,  than  those  he  osuaiiy 
hears,  I  began ;  and  ended  by  telling  him  in  the  best 
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manner  I  could,  that  I  thought  my  trade  was  more 
honest  than  his,  and  that,  haid  as  a  lawyer^s  life  wa«, 
I  preferred  it  to  a  politician's. — You  don't  suspect 
me  of  saying  all  this — ^no,  I  was  not  quite  so  brutal ; 
but,  perhaps,  it  was  implied  by  my  declining  the  honour 
of  tfie  secretaryship,  and  preferring  to  abide  by  my 
profession.     Lord  Oldborough  looked — or  my  vanity 
iaiicied  that  he  looked — disappointed.    After  a  pause 
of  silent  displeasure,  he  said,  *  Well,  sir,  upon  the  whole, 
I  believe  you  have  decided  wisely.    I  am  sorry  that 
you  cannot  serve  me,  and  that  I  cannot  serve  you  in 
the  manner  which  I  had  proposed.    Yours,  is  a  profes- 
sion in  which  ministerial  support  can  be  of  little  use, 
but  in  which  talents,  perseverance,  and  integrity  are 
secure,  sooner  or  later,  of  success.    I  have,  therefore, 
only  to  wish  you  opportunity :  and  if  any  means  in  my 
power  should  occur  of  accelerating  that  opportunity, 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  sir,'  said  his  lordship,  holdiiu^ 
out  his  hand  tome,  *1  shall  not  forget  you — even  if 
you  were  not  the  son  of  my  old  friend,  you  have  made 
an  interest  for  yourself  in  my  mind.' 

"  Thus  satisfactorily  we  parted — ^no— just  as  I  reached 
the  door,  his  lordship  added,  *Your  brother,  Captain 
Percy — have  you  heard  from  him  lately  V 

"  *  Yes,  my  lord,  from  Plymouth,  where  they  were 
driven  back  by  contrary  winds.' 

" '  Ha  !  he  was  well,  I  hope  V 

*' '  Very  well,  I  thank  your  lordship.' 

*'  *  That's  well— he  is  a  temperate  man,  I  think.  So 
he  will  stand  the  climate  of  the  West  Indies— and,  prob- 
ably, it  will  not  be  necessary  for  his  majesty's  service 
that  he  should  remain  there  long.' 

"  I  bowed — was  again  retiring — and  was  again  re- 
called. 

"  '  There  was  a  major  in  your  brother's  regiment  about 
whom  Captam  Percy  spoke  to  me — Major—' 

"  *  Gascoigne,  I  believe,  my  lord.' 

"  *  Gascoigne — true — Gascoigne.'  His  lordship  wrote 
the  name  down  in  a  note-book. 

"  Bows  for  the  last  time — ^not  a  word  more  on  either 
side. 

"  And  now  that  I  have  written  all  this  to  you,  my  dear 
mother,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  send  it — ^because  it  is 
so  full  of  egotism.    But  Rosamond,  the  excuser-genend, 
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bim  to  hi"  ii*ncil,  in  proof  of  wtiinh  the  artist  sliowcj 
in«ny  mxnli^n'i'^'^"*'  ''"'^  wuiited  only  lite  finiahiiiK  touch. 
in  iwrticuUr  a  hiitce,  k>ag- limbed,  liintHetlic,  aliKgoneti 
iriMe  of  hiB  own  (icwftn,  whlcli  ho  aMitrod  Dr.  Pwojr 
wu  tliH  rtncBt  eiainpUi  of  Hit)  Arau  u/^o/,  ntittient  or 
mmlirn,  that  honuui  gentiut  hfld  ever  pnHlitced  upoo 
D«nVHM-  "Aud  whHt  do  you  Uiliik.  ductar."  wiid  tliu 
•RHitur,  "  tcH  niB  whui  you  can  tliink  of  a  cttniioiM«ur. 
s  pntron,  >ir,  who  could  Bt<ip  my  lund,  hdU  forcn  mf 
ftoin  that  immorlBl  work  In  n  (wrtnull  A  partnuit 
Bi(fti:irmat  Ho  nt  to  encourage  eciiiua  I  Hu  Mt  uij  lo 
be  a  Mcrictiits  I  Mt^ro  vainly '.  (iiveit  penstoiM  to  fninr 
siKn-powl  daubRrs,  ii(*  fl!  to  srind  my  colvtUfN  ]  Kuow* 
no  mure  of  Hie  art  thnn  Ihiit  (eUow,"  giuiuting  to  tha 
Rahman,  who  wm  nt  thitl  Inslant  KriiidinK  tb«  coluur* 
— oty  an  ne  drmnribod  hiiiuelf. 

•'  Aiid  letB  ilie  Unguldh  hero  in  olncurtty  1"  conllmiod 
tli«  vnragrd  ptuntnr.  "  Now  1*11  nsver  put  itnutlier 
ntruke  III  Inn  Dutch  beauty'a  portrult,  \£  I  starvA—if  I 
lot  for  jt  in  Jail !     He  a  Hocxuas  I" 

Th«  chtngea  upon  thia  abuaa  were  runs  inp<-sto<fly 

SthU  Mtatod  Knrii«,his  voice  and  paloied  band  tn^nt- 
ng  with  nwp*  while  he  spoke,  (ill  ho  wus  inter niiplid 
by  H  carrujfr  aiopimig  :it  IIil'  door. 

"  H<!re'«  tlio  [Kilroii '."  cried  the  Irishman,  with  an  arch 
look.     "  Ay,  il'a  tlic  patron,  sure  enou{|(h  '." 

Dr.  Percy  watt  guiiiK  iiwny,  hut  O'ltriuii  got  between 
liini  and  the  door,  nicnaciii);  tiis  coat  with  hia  pallet 
knife  covered  with  oil — Krasniiis-  utupped. 

"  I  ax  your  pardon,  hut  don't  gy,"  whispered  he : 
"I  wouldn't  for  tlie  hcst  coal  nor  waiatcoat  ever  I  seen 
you  wujit  Ihis  iniiiiile,  dear !" 

Mr.  tJreshani  was  aiinonnced — a  gentleman  of  a 
most  reapectalile,  Itenevolciit,  prepoR»ussiiig  appear- 
ance, whom  KrasmuH  had  some  recollection  of  having 
seen  before.  Mr,  Urcsham  recognised  him  instantly  ■,  he 
wari  the  merchant  whom  Kras^nius  had  met  at  Sir  Amyas 
Courtney's  the  morning  when  he  offended  Sir  Amyas 
about  the  niade  shell.  After  havii^  spoken  a  fewwurd» 
to  the  painter  about  the  portrait,  Mr.  Greaham  turned 
to  Dr.  Percy,  and  said,  "  1  am  afraid,  sir,  that  you  lost  a 
friend  at  court  by  your  sincerity  about  a  shell." 

Before  l^rasinus  could  answer — in  leas  time  than  he 
could  have  thought  it  possiblt*  to  take  ofl'  a  stocking,  a 
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great  bare  leg-^-0'Brien*s  leg,  came  between  Mr.  Gre« 
sham  and  Dr.  Percy.     * 

"There's  what  lost  him  a  rich  friend  anyway,  and 
gained  him  a  poor  one,  if  that  would  do  any  good.  There 
it  is  now!  This  leg!  God  for  ever  bless  him  and 
reward  him  for  it !" 

Then  with  eloquence,  emphasis,  and  action,  which 
came  from  the  heart,  and  went  to  the  heart,  the  poor 
fellow  told  how  his  leg  had  been  saved,  and  spoke  of 
what  Dr.  Percy  had  done  for  him,  in  terms  which  Eras- 
mus would  *have  been  ashamed  to  hear,  but  that  he 
really  was  so  much  affected  with  O'Brien's  gratitude, 
and  thought  it  did  so  much  honour  to  human  nature, 
that  he  could  not  stop  him.     Mr.  Gresham  was  touche4 
also;  and  upon  observing  this,  Erasmus's  friend,  with 
his  odd  mixture  of  comedy  and  pathos,  ended  with  this 
exhortation,  "  And  God  bless  you,  sir !  you're  a  great 
man,  and  have  many  to  my  knowledge  under  a  oompli* 
ment  to  you ;  and  if  you've  any  friends  that  are  lyings  or 
sick,  if  you'd  recommend  them  to  send  for  him  in  pref- 
erence to  any  other  of  the  doctors,  it  would  be  a  charity 
to  themselves  and  to  me  ;  for  I  will  never  have  peace 
else,  thinking  how  I  have  been  a  hinderance  to  him. 
And  a  charity  it  would  be  to  themselves,  for  what  does 
the  sick  want  but  to  be  cured  1  and  there's  the  man  will 
do  that  for  them,  as  two  witnesses  here  present  can 
prove — that  jantleman,  if  he  would  spake,  and  myself." 

Erasmus  now  peremptorily  stopped  this  scene,  for  he 
began  to  feel  for  himself,  and  to  be  ashamed  of  the  ridi- 
cule which  his  puffing  friend,  in  his  zeal,  was  throwing 
upon  him.  Erasmus  said  that  he  had  done  nothing  for 
O'Brien  except  placing  him  in  St.  George's  hospital, 
where  he  had  been  admirably  well  attended.  Mr.  Gre- 
sham, however,  at  once  relieved  his  wounded  delicacy, 
and  dispelled  all  fears  and  anxiety,  by  the  manner  m 
which  he  spoke  and  looked.  He  concluded  by  inviting 
Dr.  Percy  to  his  house,  expressing  with  much  cordiality 
a  wish  to  be  more  intimately  acquainted  with  a  young 
gentleman,  of  whose  character  he  had  accidentally 
learned  more  good  than  his  modesty  seemed  willing  to 
allow  should  be  known. 

O'Brien's  eyes  sparkled ;  he  rubbed  his  hands,  but  re- 
strained himself,  lest  Dr.  Percy  should  be  displeased. 
When  Erasmus  went  away,  O'Brien  followed  him  down 
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ataira,  begging  hia  honcmr's  parto^-^  he  had  said  an^r 
thing  wrong  or  unbecoming,  it  ihis  through  ignorance. 

It  was  impossible  to  be  angry  with  him. 

We  extract  from  Erasmus's  letter  to  his  mother  the 
following  account  of  his  first  visit  to  Mr.  GreshaoL 

"  When  1  went  to  see  Mr.  Giresham,  I  was  directed 
to  an  unfashionable  part  of  the  town,  to  one  of  the  dark 
old  streets  of  the  city ;  and  from  all  appearance  1  thou^t 
I  was  going  to  grope  my  way  into  some  strange  dismal 
den,  hke  many  of  the  ancient  houses  in  that  quarter  of 
the  town.  But,  to  my  surprise,  after  passing  through  a 
couri,  and  up  an  unpromising  staircase,  I  found  myself 
in  a  spacious  apartment.  The  darkness  changol  to 
light,  the  smoke  and  din  of  the  city  to  retirement  and 
fresh  air.  A  near  view  of  the  Thames  appeared  througll 
large  windows  down  to  the  floor,  balconies  filled  with 
flowers  and  sweet  shrubs !  It  was  an  Arabian  scene  in 
London.  Rosamond,  how  you  would  have  been  de- 
lighted !  But  I  have  not  yet  told  you  that  there  was  a 
young  and  beautiful  lady  sitting  near  the  balcony,  and  her 
name  is  Constance :  that  is  all  I  shall  tell  you  about  the 
young  lady  at  present.  I  must  go  on  with  Mr.  Gresham, 
who  was  in  his  picture  gallery — yes,  picture  gallery — 
and  a  very  fine  one  it  is.  Mr.  Gresham,  whose  fottune 
is  one  of  those  of  which  only  English  merchants  can 
form  any  adequate  idea,  makes  use  of  it  in  a  manner 
which  does  honour  to  his  profession  and  to  his  country : 
he  has  patronised  the  arts  with  a  munificence  not  un- 
worthy of  the  Medici. 

"  My  complaining  genius,  the  painter,  who  had  abused 
his  patron  so  much,  was  there  with  his  portrait,  which, 
notwithstanding  his  vow  never  to  touch  it  again,  he  had 
finished  and  brought  home,  and  with  it  the  sprawling 
Venus :  he  was  now  extremely  angry  with  Mr.  Gresham 
for  declining  to  purchase  this  chefi'ceuvre.  With  the 
painter  was  a  poet  equally  vairf  and  dissatisfied. 

"  I  admired  the  mildness  with  whicli  Mr.  Gresham 
bore  with  their  ill-humour  and  vanity. — After  the  painter 
and  poet,  to  my  satisfaction,  had  departed,  I  said  some- 
thing expressive  of  my  pity  for  patrons  who  had  to  deal 
with  the  irritable  race.  He  mildly  replied,  that  he  thought 
that  a  man  surrounded  as  he  was  with  all  the  comfol-ts 
and  luxuries  of*  life  should  have  compassion,  and  should 
make  allowance  for  genius  struggUng  with  poverty,  dis- 
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ease,  and  disappointment.  He  ackno\vledged  that  he 
had  met  with  much  ingratitude,  and  had  been  plagued 
by  the  pretensions,  expectations,  and  quarrels  of  his 
tribe  of  poets  and  painters.  *  For  a  mah's  own  happi- 
ness,' said  he,  *  the  trade  of  a  patron  is  the  most  dread- 
ful he  can  follow — ^gathering  samphire  were  nothing 
to  it.' 

"  Pray  tell  my  father  this,  because  it  opens  a  new 
view,  and  new  confirmation  of  his  opinions — I  never 
spent  a  more  agreeable  day  than  this  with  Mr.  Gresham. 
He  converses  well,  and  has  a  variety  of  information^ 
which  he  pours  forth  liberally,  and  yet  without  the  slight- 
est ostentation :  his  only  wish  seems  to  be  to  entertaia 
and  inform  those  to  whom  he  speaks ;  he  has  no  desire 
to  shine.  In  a  few  hours  we  went  over  a  world  of  lite- 
rature. I  was  proud  to  follow  him,  and  he  seemed 
pleased  that  I  could  sometimes  anticipate :  I  happened 
to  know  as  well  as  he  did  the  history  of  the  two  Fla- 
mels,  and  several  particulars  of  the  Jesuits  in  Para-* 
guay. 

"  My  father  often  told  us,  when  we  were  boys,  that 
there  is  no  knowledge,  however  distant  it  seems  from 
our  profession,  that  may  not,  some  time  or  other,  be 
useful ;  and  Mr.  Gresham,  after  he  had  conversed  suffi- 
ciently with  me,  both  on  literature  and  science,  to  dis- 
cover that  I  was  not  an  ignorant  pretender,  grew  warm 
in  his  desire  to  serve  me.  But  he  had  the  politeness 
to  refrain  from  saying  any  thing  directly  about  inedi- 
cine ;  he  expressed  only  an  increased  desire  to  cultivate 
my  acquaintance,  and  begged  that  I  would  call  upon  him 
at  any  hour,  and  give  him  the  pleasure  of  my  conversation^ 
whenever  I  had  time. 

"  The  next  morning  he  called  upon  me,  and  told  me 
that  he  was  desired  to  ask  my  advice  for  a  sick  partner 
of  his,  to  whom,  if  I  would  accompany  him,  he  would 
immediately  introduce  me.  Who  and  what  this  partner 
is,  and  of  what  disease  he  is  dying,  if  you  have  any  curi- 
osity to  know,  you  shall  hear  in  my  next :  this  frank  will 
hold  no  more — except  love,  light  as  air,  to  all  at  home. 
"  Dear  mother,  affectionately  yours, 

"  E.  Percy." 
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■  Nnw  for  tha  viilt  to  HuuK^rford  Castle — s  fine  oH 
idacp  In  H  tn-Milinil  pnrk,  which  ■■xcelled  ninny  pNrkii  at 
Ip'eiiler  fXUnX  by  thp  uni-oiiimon  stzw  of  its  vciierabl* 


of  fna\dt  which  tta  RwnRr'i  bent-'ficHiit  cliaracler  drew 
rouiu}  li'.T,  Ihf^n  wure  Rpartmrrntu  thni  usually  bore  tba 
nimn  nrnorno  ofthrxc  pi^rBonti  wlio  wore  caiiBidemd  us* 
tbc  moKt  jniiinHte  frlriidi  of  ths  TJimily.  The  I'prcy* 
W(>re  of  this  numbnr.  'I'linv  fouuil  tliirir  own  rooms 
renily,  ihc  old  wrvMt«  of  tlin  tioiisr  rojoicing  lo  see 
■  them  «(tain,  nnd  uneer  in  offering  iht-ir  KerviceB.  Mwiy  , 
tlUii|B  ahuwoil  that  they  had  been  Ihciusht  of  and  ex- 
pected-, yMth«ra  WW  nothkna  that  could  raninil  them 
ihsi  Rny  chniiKe  had  takcii  ptacs  in  iheir  fortune ;  no ' 
formal  nr  pcculiHr  dvrlilio*  from  tho  niietreBB  of  the 

leNaaKcmioti  tliRti  UKiiiil;  hut  hy  every  t)iiiif(  I httt  marked 
old  hiihilB  of  iiitimricy  uiid  coiilideiite,  the  Fefcys  were, 
as  if  uiideaigiiedly  aud  iiectiaitarily,  diHtinguiuhi;!!  from 
other  gliosis. 

or  these  the  most  eons nicu mis  wns  the  Lady  An- 
gelicn  II(Mfliiish;im.  Her  mdyiiliiii  hail  lately  come  to 
u  large  eBtiilo,  nnd  had  conse<|uenlly  produced  a  great 
sensHlion  in  tho  fanliioiiHhlu  world.  IJuring  the  early 
part  of  her  life  she  had  been  much  and  itijiidicioualy  re- 
strained. The  momenl  the  preasure  was  taken  off,  lite 
Bpirit  boiled  with  surprising  rapidity;  immediately  Lady 
Angelica  Hcadingliam  nh<nic  forth  a  beauty,  a  bel-espril, 
~    '  i  patronesa;  and  though  aho  appeared  a 


e  as  if  ahe  had  been  in  Iho  habit  of  playing  them 
all  her  life,  and  as  if  she  had  trod  the  faahioiiable  stage 
from  her  teens.  There  was  only  one  point  in  which, 
(H'rhajm,  she  erred :  from  not  having  been  early  iiccus- 
toniuil  to  flattery,  ahn  did  uol  receive  it  with  (juile  Hufli- 
cicnl  nouchalanct.     Tho  adoration  paid  to  lier  in  her 
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triple  capacity  by  crowds  of  worshippers  only  increased 
the  avidity  of  her  taste  for  incense,  to  receive  which 
she  would  now  and  then  stoop  lower  than  became  a 
goddess.  She  had  not  yet  been  suspected  of  a  real 
partiality  for  any  of  her  admirers,  though  she  was  ac« 
cused  of  giving  each  just  as  much  encouragement  as 
was  necessary  to  turn  his  head.  Of  these  admirers 
two,  the  most  eager  and  earnest  in  the  pursuit,  had  foi* 
lowed  her  ladyship  to  the  country,  and  were  now  at 
Hungerford  Castle — Sir  James  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Bar- 
clay. 

Sir  James  Harcourt  was  remarkably  handsome  and 
fashionable — completely  a  man  of  the  world,  and  a 
courtier :  who,  after  having  ruined  his  fortune  by  stand- 
ing for  government  two  contested  county  elections,  had 
dangled  year  after  year  at  court,  living  upon  the  hope 
and  promise  of  a  pension  or  a  place,  till  his  creditors 
warning  him  that  they  could  wait  no  longer,  he  had 
fallen  in  love  with  Lady  Angelica  Headingham.  Her 
ladyship's  other  admirer,  Mr.  Barclay,  was  a  man  of 
considerable  fortune,  of  good  family,  and  of  excellent 
sense  and  character.  He  had  arrived  at  that  time  of 
life  when  he  wished  to  settle  to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of 
domestic  happiness ;  but  he  had  seen  so  much  misery 
arise  from  unfortunate  marriages  among  some  of  his 
particular  friends,  that  he  had  been  afraid  of  forming 
any  attachment,  or,  at  least,  engagement.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  fashionable  life  had  still  further  ren- 
dered him  averse  from  matrimony ;  and  from  love  he 
had  defended  himself  with  infinite  caution,  and  escaped, 
till  in  an  unlucky  moment  he  had  met  with  Lady  An- 
gelica. Against  his  better  judgment,  he  had  been  cap- 
tivated by  her  charms  and  talents :  his  reason,  however, 
still  struggled  with  his  passion — ^he  had  never  actually 
declared  his  love ;  but  the  lady  knew  it  probably  better 
than  he  did,  and  her  caprice  and  coquetry  cost  him  many 
an  agonizing  hour.  All  which  he  bore  with  the  silence 
and  patience  of  a  martyr. 

When  the  Percy  family  saw  Lady  Angelica  for  the 
first  time,  she  was  in  all  her  glory — fresh  from  a  suc- 
cessful toilet,  conscious  of  renovated  powers,  with  an 
accumulated  spirit  of  animation,  and  inspired  by  the 
ambition  to  charm  a  new  audience.  Though  past  the 
bloom  of  youth,  she  was  a  handsome  showy  woman, 
with  the  air  of  one  who  requires  and  receives  admirar 
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lion.  Her  attitudes,  her  action,  and  the  varied  exfrns? 
sion  she  threw  into  her  countenance  were  more  than 
the  occasion  required,  and  rather  too  evidently  designed 
to  interest  or  to  fascinate.  She  was  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  gentlemen ;  Sir  James  Harcourt,  Mr.  Barcla^f, 
Mr.  Seebright,  a  young  poet ;  Mr.  Grey,  a  man  of  sci- 
ence ;  and  others — personnages  muets.  Arduous  as  was 
the  task,  Lady  Angelica's  various  powers  and  indefati- 
gable exertion  proved  capable  of  keeping  each  of  these 
different  minds  in  full  play,  and  in  high  admiration. 

Beauties  are  always  curious  about  beauties,  and  wits 
about  wits.  Lady  Angelica  had  heard  that  one  of  the 
Misses  Percy  was  uncommonly  handsome.  Quick  as 
eye  could  glance,  her  ladyship  passed  by  Mrs.  Percy 
and  Rosamond  as  they  entered  the  room,  fixed  upon 
Caroline,  and  was  satisfied.  There  was  beauty  enough 
to  alarm,  but  simplicity  sufficient  to  remove  all  fears  of 
rivalship.  Caroline  entered,  without  any  prepared  grace 
or  practised  smile,  but  merely  as  if  she  was  coming  into 
a  room.  Her  two  friends,  the  Ladies  Pembroke,  in- 
stantly placed  her  between  them,  her  countenance  ex- 
pressing just  what  she  felt,  afiectionate  pleasure  at 
seeing  them. 

"  A  sweet  pretty  creature,  really !"  whispered  Lady 
Angelica,  to  her  admirer  in  waiting,  Sir  James  Har- 
court. 

"  Ye — ye — ^yes  ;  but  nothing  marquantey'^  replied  Sir 
James. 

Mr.  Barclay's  eye  followed,  and  fixed  upon  Caroline 
with  a  degree  of  interest.  The  room  was  so  large,  and 
they  were  at  such  a  distance  from  Caroline,  who  was 
now  occupied  in  listening  to  her  friends,  that  Lady  An- 
gelica could  continue  her  observations  without  fear  of 
being  overheard. 

"There  is  something  so  interesting  in  that  air  of 
simplicity !"  pursued  her  ladyship,  addressing  herself  to 
Mr.  Barclay.  "Don't  you  think  there  is  a  wonderful 
charm  in  simplicity  1  'Tis  a  pity  it  can't  last :  it  is  like 
those  delicate  colours  which  always  catch  the  taste  the 
moment  they  are  seen,  by  which  I've  been  taken  in  a 
hundred  times,  and  have  now  forsworn  for  ever — treach- 
erous colours  that  fade,  and  fly  even  while  you  look  at 
them." 

"  That  is  a  pity,"  said  Mr.  Barclay,  withdrawing  his 
eyes  from  Caroline. 
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**  A  thousand  pities,''  said  Lady  Angelica.  '*  Perhaps, 
in  the  country,  this  delicate  charm  might  possibly,  and 
-with  infinite  care  and  caution,  last  a  few  years,  but  in 
town  it  would  not  last  a  season." 

**  True — too  true,"  said  Mr.  Barclay. 

"  For  which  reason,"  pursued  Lady  Angelica,  "  give 
me  something  a  little  more  durable,  something  that  can 
stand  what  it  must  meet  with  in  the  world :  fashion,  for 
instance,  though  not  half  so  charming  tiU  we  are  used 
to  it;  or  knowledge,  though  often  dear-bought;  or 
genius,  though  doubly  taxed  with  censure ;  or  wit, 
though  so  hard  to  be  had  genuine — any  thing  is  better 
than  a  faded  charm,  a  has-been-pretty  simplicity." 

"  When  it  comes  to  that,  it  is  lamentable  indeed," 
said  Mr.  Barclay.  He  seemed  to  wish  to  say  some- 
thing more  in  favour  of  simplicity,  but  to  be  overpow- 
ered by  wit. 

Sir  James  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  protested  that 
simplicity  had  something  too  fade  in  it  to  suit  his  taste. 

All  this  time  where  was  Colonel  Hungerford  ?  He 
had  been  expected  to  arrive  this  day ;  but  a  letter  came 
to  tell  his  mother  that  he  was  detained  by  indispen- 
sable military  business,  and  that  he  feared  he  could  not 
for  some  weeks  have  the  pleasure  of  being  at  home. 
Every  one  looked  and  felt  disappointed. 

"  So,"  thought  Rosamond,  "  we  shall  be  gone  before 
he  comes,  and  he  will  not  see  Caroline !" 

"  So !"  said  Lady  Angelica,  to  herself,  "  he  will  not 
see  me." 

Rosamond  was  somewhat  comforted  for  her  disap-. 
pointment,  by  observing  that  Caroline  was  not  quite  lost 
upon  Mr.  Barclay,  pre-occupied  though  he  was  with  his 
brilliant  mistress.  She  thought  he  seemed  to  notice 
the  marked  difference  there  was  in  their  manner  of 
passing  the  day. 

Lady  Angehca,  though  she  would  sometimes  handle 
a  pencil,  touch  the  harp,  or  take  up  a  book,  yet  never 
was  really  employed.  Caroline  was  continually  occu- 
pied. In  the  morning,  she  usually  sat  with  Rosamond 
and  the  two  Lady  Pembrokes,  in  a  little  room  called  the 
oriel,  which  opened  into  the  great  library.  Here,  in 
happy  retirement,  Caroline  and  Rosamond  looked  over 
Mrs.  Hungerford's  select  libraryi  and  delighted  to  read 
the  passages  which  had  been  marked  with  approbation. 
At  other  times,  without  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  com* 
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pany,  or  being  disturbed  by  them,  Caroline  enjoyed  Ike 
opportunity  of  cultivating  her  talents  for  music  and 
painting,  with  the  assistance  of  her  two  friends,  who 
eminently  excelled  in  these  accomplishments. 

All  this  time  Lady  Angelica  spent  in  talking  to  show 
her  wit,  or  lounging  to  show  her  grace.  Now  and  then 
her  ladyship  condescended  to  join  the  young  people, 
when  they  w«nt  out  to  walk,  but  never  unless  they  were 
attended  by  gentlemen.  The  beauties  of  nature  have 
come  into  fashion  of  late,  and  Lady  Angelica  Heading- 
ham  could  talk  of  bold  outlines,  and  sublime  mountains, 
the  charming  effects  of  light  and  shade,  fine  accidents, 
and  rich  foliage,  spring  verdure  and  autumnal  tints, — 
while  Caroline  could  enjoy  all  these  things,  without  ex- 
pecting to  be  admired  for  admiring  them.  Mrs.  Morti- 
mer was  planting  a  new  shrubbery,  and  laying  out  a 
ride  through  the  park«  Caroline  took  an  unaffected  in- 
terest m  all  her  plans,  while  Lady  Angelica  was  inter- 
ested only  in  showing  how  much  she  remembered  of 
Price,  and  Repton,  and  Knight.  She  became  too  hot  or 
too  cold,  or  she  was  tired  to  death,  the  moment  she 
ceased  to  be  the  principal  object  of  attention.  But 
though  her  ladyship  was  thus  idle  by  day,  she  some- 
times worked  hard  by  night — hard  as  Butler  is  said  to 
have  toiled  in  secret,  to  support  the  character  of  an 
idle  universal  genius,  who  knows  every  thing  without 
studying  any  thing.  From  dictionaries  and  extracts, 
abridgments  and  beauties  of  various  authors,  here,  and 
there,  and  everywhere,  she  picked  up  shining  scraps, 
and  often  by  an  ostentation  of  superficial  knowledge 
succeeded  in  appearing  in  conversation  to  possess  a 
vast  extent  of  literature,  and  to  be  deeply  skilled  in 
matters  of  science,  of  which  she  knew  nothing,  and  for 
which  she  had  no  taste. 

Mr.  Seebright,  the  poet,  was  easily  duped  by  this  dis- 
play :  he  expressed  the  most  flattering  astonishment, 
and  pronounced  her  ladyship  to  be  a  universal  genius.  Ho 
looked  up  to  Lady  Angelica  for  patronage.  He  was  so 
weak,  or  so  ignorant  of  the  world,  as  to  imagine  that  the 
patronage  of  a  fashionable  literary  lady  of  high  rank 
would  immediately  guide  the  opinion  of  the  public,  and 
bring  a  poet  forward  to  fortune  and  fame.  With  these 
hopes  he  performed  his  daily,  hourly  duty  of  admiration 
to  his  fair  patroness,  with  all  possible  zeal  and  assi- 
duity ;  but  it  was  observed  by  Rosamond  that,  in  oon- 
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versation,  whenever  Mr.  Seebrigfat  had  a  new  idea  or 
a  favourite  allusion  to  produce,  his  eye  invoknitanly 
turned  first  to  Caroline ;  and  though  he  professed,  oa 
all  points  of  taste  and  criticism,  to  be  imf^citly  gov- 
erned by  Lady  AngeUoa  Headingham,  there  was  "a 
small  still  voice"  to  which  he  more  anxiously  listened. 

As  to  Mr.  Grey,  the  man  of  science — ^he  soon  de« 
tected  Lady  Angelica's  ignorance ;  smiled  in  silence  at 
her  blunders,  and  despised  her  for  her  arts  of  pretence. 
In  vain,  to  win  his  suffrage,  she  produced  the  letters  of 
various  men  of  note  and  talents  with  whom  she  was  in 
correspondence ;  in  vain  she  talked  of  all  the  persons 
of  rank  who  were  her  relations  or  dear  friends:  she 
should  be  so  happy  to  introduce  him  to  this  great  man, 
or  to  mention  him  to  that  great  lady ;  she  should  be  so 
proud,  on  her  return  to  town,  to  have  Mr.  Grey  at  her 
esprit  parties ;  she  would  have  such  and  such  celebrafbd 
characters  to  meet  him,  and  would  have  the  pleasure 
and  honour  of  introducing  him*  to  every  person  worth 
knowing  in  town. 

With  all  due  civility  Mr.  Grey  declined  these  offers* 
There  were  few  persons  the  pleasure  or  honour  of 
whose  company  could  compensate  to  him  for  the  loss 
of  his  time,  or  equal  the  enjoyment  he  had  in  his  .own 
occupations ;  and  those  few  he  was  so  happy  to  have 
for  his  friends,  he  did  not  wish  to  form  new  acquaint- 
ance— he  never  went  to  conversaziones — he  was  much 
obliged  to  her  ladyship,  but  he  did  not  want  to  be  men" 
tioned  to  great  men  or  great  women.  The  nature  Of  his 
fame  was  (juite  independent  of  fashion.  In  this  respect 
men  of  science  have  much  the  advantage  of  men  of 
taste.  Works  of  taste  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  be 
cried  up  or  cried  down  by  fashion.  The  full  fledged  bard 
soars  superior,  and  looks  down  at  once  upon  the  great 
and  little  world;  but  the  young  poet,  in  his  first  at- 
tempts to  rise,  is  often  obliged,  or  thinks  himself  obliged, 
to  have  his  wing  impelled  by  patronage.  ^ 

With  all  her  resources,  however,  both  of  patronage 
and  of  hel-esprit,  Lady  Angelica  was  equally  surprised 
and  mortified  to  find  herself  foiled  at  her  own  arms,  by 
a  girl  whom  nobody  knew.  She  changed  her  manoBU- 
yres — she  thought  she  could  show  Miss  Carohne  Percy, 
that,  whatever  might  be  her  abilities,  her  knowledge,  or 
her  charms,  these  must  all  submit  to  the  superior  power 
of  fashion.    Caroline,  having  lived  in  the  country,  could 
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*  "  "  "  ™««IW  jmha^  to  aSunl  »  i-l^  jr  tnitin[^ 

T  Jinw»  ailnunil  her  in  etery  Piuteut 
ot  aifrcuuiMi.  Mr,  BareUr.  u  ahe  thoiuht,  cti- 
o«»ci5  piiukN  bT  h«  cwfueln-.  rfUreil  from  the  sofa 
■w^trt  ih»  wu  lAd  •»ul  to  Mrs.  HuD^^erfonl'a  lable, 
»^tv  tw  loo^  up  a  book  aui  befrui  to  Rad.  Lady 
AaM*i»f;i  ifSMml  lu  art  to  tiiatnct  bis  attention :  she 
rtwcin-Ri  Nw  h«npu'  an  employ mrnt.  which  caUcd  forth 
<\mihBuai  pjicLaauuoas  oi  adiamtion,  joy,  despair, 
•kich  »t  b»  aad«  Mr.  Barclay  turn  lo  s<e  by  wha 
th*T<o«kl  Iw  caused,  but  when  bv  fnund  that  they  were 
ooc^aMord  oojr  by  the  nse  or  fall  of  a  house  of  cardi 
viiKh  ahe  v:ai  buiklu^r.  he  internally  said  "  Pshaw  1' 
ar.<i  aAcraanl  kepi  tus  eye*  (Ued  upon  his  book.  Sir 
JiBMS  cofannDMl  lo  aerre  Ihe  fair  architect  with  tha 
tnii  BMtenab  I'or  ber  builduig— hei  FtJlf.  as  she  called 
It — and  for  hta  serrK^a  be  peceired  much  cncourage- 
■ncMofunilcvaad  many  marked  commetidatious.  Mn. 
Ilunirertuid  CjUled  iq>oa  Mr.  Barday  to  read  a  favourite 

-■  Baidaj  read  maarkaUy  well,  and  aoon  fixed  Uw 
'      I  of  aU  lb*  coB^Noy  ezcspt   that  of  Udy 
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Angelica  and  her  knight,  Sir  James  Harcouit,  whom  she 
detained  in  her  service.  She  cduld  not  be  so  flagrantly 
rude  as  to  interrupt  the  reader  by  audible  exclamations, 
but  by  dumb-show,  by  a  variety  of  gestures  and  pretty 
looks  of  delight  at  every  fresh  story  added  to  her  card 
edifice,  and  at  every  motion  of  terror  lest  her  tower 
should  fall,  her  ladyship  showed  Mr.  Barclay  that  she 
was  not  listening  to  that  which  she  knew  he  was  par- 
ticularly desirous  that  she  should  hear. 

The  moment  the  reader's  voice  ceased,  Lady  Angelica 
approached  the  table.  "Ten  millions  of  pardons!'' 
said  she,  drawing  some  cards  from  beneath  Miss  Caro- 
line Percy's  elbow,  which  rested  on  them.  "  Unpardon- 
able wretch  that  I  am,  to  have  disturbed  such  a  revery 
— «nd  such  an  attitude !  Mr.  Barclay,"  continued  her 
ladyship,  "  now  if  you  have  leisure  to  think  of  me,  may 
I  trouble  you  for  some  of  your  little  cards  for  the  attic  of 
my  dear  Folly  1 

Mr.  Barclay  coolly  presented  the  cards  to  her  lady- 
ship :  then  looked  out  of  the  window,  observed  that  his 
horse  was  at  the  door,  and  was  following  Mr.  Percy  out 
of  the  room,  when  Lady  Angelica,  just  as  Mr.  Barclay 
passed,  blew  down  her  tower,  and  exclaimed,  "  There's 
an  end  of  my  Folly — of  one  of  my  follies,  I  mean ;  I  wish 
I  could  blow  them  all  away  so  easily." 

The  sigh  and  look  of  penitence  with  which  she  pro- 
nounced these  words  were  accepted  as  expiation — ^Mr. 
Barclay  stopped  and  returned ;  while  sweeping  the  wreck 
of  her  tower  from  the  table,  she  repeated, 

**  EAsy.  as  when  ashore  an  Infent  staiuls, 
And  oraws  imagined  houses  on  the  sands, 
The  sportlre  wanton,  pleased  with  some  new  play, 
Sweeps  the  sH^t  weeks  and  -fliBcied  domes  away : 
Thus  vanish  at  thy  touch  the  tow*rs  and  walls. 
The  toil  ot  mornings  in  a  moment  foils.** 

"  Beautiful  lines !"  said  Mr  Barclay. 
"  And  charmingly  repeated,"  said  Sir  James  Harcourt : 
"  are  they  your  ladyship's  own?" 

"  No ;  Homer's,"  said  she,  smiling ;  !*  Pope's  Homer's, 

I  mean." 

To  cover  his  blunder  as  fast  as  possible.  Sir  James 
went  on  to  something  else,  and  asked  what  her  lady- 
ship thought  of  Flaxman's  sketches  from  the  Biad  and 
Odyssey  1  He  had  seen  the  book  lying  on  the  library 
table  yesterday:  indeed,  his  eye  had  been  caught,  artt 
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by  open,  by  a  striking  resemblance — ^he  knew  it  was 
very  rude  to  talk  of  likenesses — ^but,  really,  the  resem- 
blance was  striking  between  a  lady  he  had  in  his  view, 
and  one  of  the  figures  in  Flaxman,  of  Venus,  or  Penelope, 
he  could  not  say  which,  but  he  would  look  for  the  book 
and  see  in  a  moment. 

The  book  was  not  to  be  found  on  the  library  table ; 
Mrs.  Hungerford  said  she  believed  it  was  in  the  oriel: 
Sir  James  went  to  look — ^Miss  Caroline  Percy  was  draw- 
ing from  it — that  was  unlucky,  for  Mr.  Barclay  followed, 
irtaid  to  admire  Miss  Percy's  drawings,  which  he  had 
never  seen  before,  and  in  looking  over  these  sketches 
of  hers  from  Flaxman's  Homer,  and  from  Euripides  and 
iEschylus,  which  the  Lady  Pembrokes  showed  him,  and 
in  speaking  of  them,  he  discovered  so  much  of  Caro- 
line's taste,  literature,  and  feeling,  that  he  could  not 
quit  the  ohel.  Lady  Angelica  had  followed  to  prevent 
mischief,  and  Mrs.  Hungerford  had  followed  to  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  Caroline's  modest  merit  appre- 
ciated. While  Mr.  Bsnrclay  admired  in  silence,  Sir  James 
Harcourt,  not  with  his  usual  poli4eness,  exclaimed,  "  I 
protest  I  had  no  notion  that  Miss  Caroline  Percy  drew 
in  this  style !" 

"That's  possible,"  cried  Lady  Marjr  Pembroke,  col- 
ouring with  that  prompt  indignation  which  she  was  prone 
to  feel  when  any  thing  was  said  that  seemed  derogatory 
to  her  friends,  "  that's  possible.  Sir  James ;  and  yet 
you  find  Miss  Caroline  Percy  does  draw  in  this  very 
superior  style — ^yes,  and  it  is  the  perfection  of  her  ac- 
complishments, that  they  are  never  exhibited." 

"  You  have  always  the  pleasure  of  discovering  them," 
said  Mrs.  Hungerford ;  "  they  are,  as  a  woman's  accom- 
plishments and  acquirements  ought  to  be,  more  re- 
tiring than  obtrusive ;  or,  as  my  old  friend  Dr.  South 
quaintly  but  aptly  expresses  it — ^more  in  intaglio  thaa 
in  cameo." 

At  this  instant  a  sudden  scream  was  heard  from  Lady 
Angelica  Headingham,  who  caught  hold  of  Mr.  Barclay's 
arm,  and  writhed  as  if  in  agony.  * 

"Good  heavens!  What  is  the  matter?"  cried  Mr. 
Barclay. 

"  Oh  !  cramp !  cramp !  horrid  cramp !  in  my  foot— in 
my  leg !" 

"  Rest  upon  me,"  said  Mr.  Barclay, "  and  stretch  your 
foot  out."  ^  ' 
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"Torture! — I  can't."  It  was  impossible  that  she 
could  stand  without  the  support  of  both  gentlemen. 

"  Carry  me  to  the  sofa — there !" 

When  they  had  carried  her  out  of  the  oriel  to  the 
sofa  in  the  library,  and  when  her  ladyship  found  that  she 
had  excited  sufficient  interest,  and  drawn  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Barclay  away  from  Caroline,  her  ladyship  began 
to  grow  a  little  better,  and  by  graceful  degrees  recovered 
the  use  of  her  pretty  Umbs.  And  now,  as  she  had  rea- 
son to  be  satisfied  with  the  degree  of  feeling  which  Mr. 
Barclay  had  involuntarily  shown  for  her  when  he  thought 
she  was  suffering,  if  her  vanity  had  had  any  touch  of 
gratitude  or  affection  mixed  with  it,  she  would  not  have 
taken  this  moment  to  torment  the  heart  of  the  man — 
the  only  man  who  ever  really  loved  her ;  but  all  in  her 
was  vanity :  she  began  to  coquette  with  Sir  James  Har- 
court — ^she  let  him  put  on  her  sandal  and  tie  its  strings 
—she  sent  him  for  her  shawl,  for  she  had  a  mind  to 
walk  in  the  park — and  when  Mr.  Barclay  offered  to  at- 
tend her,  and  when  she  found  that  Carolme  and  the  Lady 
Pembrokes  were  going,  she  had  a  mind  not  to  go,  and 
she  resolved  to  detain  them  all  in  admiration  of  her. 
She  took  her  shawl  from  Sir  James,  and  throwing  it 
round  her  in  graceful  drapery,  she  asked  him  if  he  had 
ever  seen  any  of  Lady  Hamilton's  attitudes,  or  rather 
scenic  representations  with  shawl  drapery. 

Yes,  he  had ;  but  he  should  be  charmed  to  see  them 
in  perfection  from  her  ladyship. 

Notwithstanding  the  hint  Mrs.  Hungerford  had  given 
about  exhibiting,  and  notwithstanding  Mr.  Barclay's 
grave  looks,  Lady  Angelica,  avowedly  to  please  Sir 
James  Harcourt,  consented  to  give  the  exhibition  of  the 
passions.  She  ran  into  the  oriel — attired  herself  in  a 
most  appropriate  manner,  and  appeared  first  in  the  char- 
acter of  Fear— then  of  Hope :  she  acted  admirably,  but 
just  as 


"  Hope  enctaantad,  nniled,  aad  waTed  her  golden  hair, 


n 


her  ladyship's  auburn  tresses  caught  on  some  omanleni 
in  the  room.  The  whole  fabric  was  raised  a  little  from 
the  fair  head  on  which  it  seemed  to  grow — Caroline 
sprang  forward  instantly,  and  dexterously  disentangling 
the  accomplished  actress,  relieved  her  from  this  immi- 
nent and  awkward  peril. 
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**  I  am  sure  Fm  exceedingly  obliged  to  Miss  Caroline 
Percy,"  said  her  ladyship,  adjusting  her  lieaddress. 
"  There,  now,  all's  right  again — ^thank  you.  Miss  Percy— 
don't  trouble  yourself,  pray." 

The  heartless  manner  of  these  thanks,  and  her  lady- 
ship's preparing  to  go  on  again  with  her  exhibition,  so 
displeased  and  disgusted  Mr.  Barclay,  that  he  left  her 
to  the  flattery  of  Sir  Jameb  Harcourt,  amd,  sighing  deeply, 
quitted  the  room. 

Lady  Angelica,  proud  of  showing  her  power  of  tor- 
menting a  man  of  his  sense,  smiled  victorious ;  and,  in 
a  half-whisper,  said  to  Mrs.  Himgerford,  "Exit  Mr. 
Barclay,  jealous,  because  he  thinks  I  did  the  shawl 
attitudes  for  Sir  James,  and  not  for  him — Poor  man ! 
he's  very  angry;  but  hell  ride  it  off— or  I'll  smile  it 
off." 

Mrs.  Hungerford  shook  her  head.  When  her  lady- 
ship's exhibition  had  finished,  and  when  Sir  James  bad 
continued  repeating,  either  with  his  words  or  his  looks, 
"Charming!  Is  not  she  charming?"  till  the  time  of 
dressing,  an  hour  to  which  he  was  always  punctual,  he 
retired  to  his  toilet,  and  Lady  Angelica  found  herself 
alone  with  Mrs.  Hungerford. 

"  Oh !  how  tired  I  am !"  cried  her  Iad3r8hip,  throwing 
herself  on  a  sofa  beside  her.  "  My  spirits  do  so  wear 
me  out !  I  am  sure  I'm  too  much  for  you,  Mrs.  Hunger- 
ford ;  I  am  afraid  you  think  me  a  strange  wild  creature : 
but,  dear  madam,  why  do  you  look  so  grave  V* 

"My  dear  Lady  Angelica  Headingham,"  said  Mrs. 
Hungerford,  in  a  serious  but  affectionate  tone,  laying 
her  hand  upon  Lady  Angelica's  as  she  spoke,  "  I  was, 
you  know,  your  mother's  most  intimate  friend — I  wish 
to  be  yours.  Considering  this  and  my  age,  I  think  I 
may  venture  to  speak  to  you  with  more  freedom  than 
any  one  else  now  living  could  with  propriety — it 
grieves  me  to  see  such  a  woman  as  you  are  spoihng  by 
adulation." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hungerford !  and  now  do 
tell  me  all  my  faults,"  said  Lady  AngeUca :  "  only  first 
let  me  just  say,  that  if  you  are  going  to  tell  me  that  I 
am  a  coquette,  and  a  fool,  I  know  I  am — both — and  I 
can't  help  it :  and  I  know  I  am  what  some  peo{de  call 
odd — ^but  I  would  not  for  the  world  be  a  common  char- 
acter." 

"  Then  you  must  not  be  a  coquette,^'  said  Mn.  Hun- 
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^erford, "  for  thatt^  a  common  character— the  hackneyed 
character  of  every  play,  of  every  novel.  And  whatever 
is  common  is  vulgar,  yoa  know :  airs  and  affectation  are 
common  and  paltry — throw  them  aside,  my  dear  Lady 
Angelica;  disdain  flattery,  prove  that  you  value  your 
own  esteem  above  vulgar  admiration,  and  then,  with 
Buch  beauty  and  talents  as  you  possess,  you  may  be, 
what  you  admire,  an  uncommon  character." 
^ "  May  be  !'*  repeated  Lady  Angelica  in  a  voice  of 
vexation.  "Well,  I  know  I  have  a  hundred  faults; 
but  I  never  before  heard  anybody,  friend  or  enemy, 
deny  that  I  am  an  uncommon  character.  Now,  Mrs. 
Hungerford,  do  you  know  any  one  of  a  more  uncommon 
character  1" 

•*  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Hungerford,  smiling,  "  I  know  the 
thing  thaf  s  most  uncommon, 

*  I  know  a  reaamiable  woman. 
Handsome  and  winy,  yet  a  ftiend.' " 

"  Oh !  your  friend  Miss  Caroline  Percy,  I  suppose. 
WeH !  though  she  is  so  great  a  favourite  of  yours,  I 
must  say  that,  to  my  fancy,  she  is  as  little  of  an  un- 
common character  as  any  nrl  1  ever  saw — uncommon 
beauty  I  acknowledge,  sKe  has,  though  not  the  style  of 
face  I  like." 

''And  an  uncommoidy  good  understanding,  without 
one  grain  of  envy,  affectation,  or  vanity,"  ssdd  Mrs. 
Hungerford. 

"Vanity! — Stay  till  you  see  her  tried,"  said  Lady 
Angelica ;  "  stay  tiH  she  has  gone  through  one  winter's 
campaign  in  London ;  stay  till  she  has  as  many  admirers 


^  **  As  you  have,"  said  Mrs.  Hungerford,  smiling.  ^^She 
seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  soon  trying  that  expetiment 
to  your  satisfaction." 

A  considerable  pause  ensued;  during  which  many 
conflicting  passions  appeared  in  Lady  Angelical  coun- 
tenance. 

"  After  idl,  Mrs.  Hungerford,"  resumed  she,  "  do  yott 
think  Mr.  Barclay  is  resdly  attached  to  me !" 
'   ♦*  I  think  he  was  really  attached  to  you,  and  strongly: 
but  you  have  beendomg  all  3rou  can  to  weaken  and 
destroy  his  attachment,  I  fear." 

"  Fear  nothing !  I  fear  nothing,"  exclaimed  Lady  Aiv- 
ffdica,  ^  now  yon  tell  me,  dear  Mrs.  Hungerford,  that 

Vol.  XIV.— I 
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yoa  do  not  doubt  the  reality  of  his  love :  all  the  rest  1  viS 
answer  for — trust  to  me,  I  know  my  game." 

Mrs.  Hungerford  sighed ;  and  replied,  *'  I  am  old,  have 
stood  by  and  seen  this  game  played  and  lost  so  often, 
imd  by  as  able  players  as  Lady  Angelica  Headingham— 
take  care— remember,  I  warn  you." 

Miss  Caroline  Percy  came  into  the  room  at  this  in- 
stant— Lady  Angelica  went  to  her  toilet  to  repair  hec 
charms.  ^ 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

WmLE  Mrs.  Hungerford  was  wasting  her  good  advjce 
upon  Lady  Angelica,  Sir  James  Harcourt  at  his  toilet 
received  this  day^s  letters,  which  he  read,  as  usual,  while 
his  hair  was  dressing.  Some  of  these  letters  were  from 
creditors,  who  were  impatient  to  hear  when  his  advatt* 
tageous  marriage  would  be  concluded,  or  when  ho  woukt 
obtain  that  place  which  had  been  so  long  promised.  The 
place  at  court,  as  he  was  this  post  informed  by  a  private^ 
very  confidential  letter,  under  a  government  cover  and 
huge  seal,  from  his  intimate  friend,  my  I^ord  Skreene, 
ministers  had  found  themselves  under  the  unfortunate 
necessity  of  giving  away,  to  secure  three  votes  on  a 
certain  cabinet  question. 

Sir  James  threw  the  letter  from  him,  without  reading 
the  rest  of  his  dear  friend's  official  apologies :  "  So,  the 
place  at  court  is  out  of  the  question — a  wife  must  be 
my  last  resource,"  thought  he,  "  but  how  to  bring  her  to 
the  point  ?" 

Sir  James  knew  that  though  he  was  now  in  high 
favour,  he  might,  at  some  sudden  turn  of  caprice,  be 
discarded  or  deserted  by  his  fair  one,  as  had  been  the 
fate  of  so  many  of  his  predecessors.  The  ruling  pas« 
sion,  vanity,  must  be  touched,  and  the  obvious  means 
of  awakening  jealousy  were  in  his  power.  He  deter- 
mined to  pay  attentions  to  Miss . Caroline  Percy:  his 
experience  in  the  tactics  of  gallantry  si^>plying  the 
place  of  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  he  counterfeited 
the  symptoms  of  a  new  passion,  and  acted  *'  The  Incon- 
stant" so  well,  that  Lady  Angelica  had  no  doubt  of  his 
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beings  what  he  appeared.  €he  was  not  prepared  for 
this  turn  of  fate,  well  as  she  thought  she  knew  her 
game,  and  at  this  unlucky  moment,  just  when  she  wanted 
to  play  off  Sir  James  against  Mr.  Barclay — and  in  an  old 
castle  in  the  country  too,  where  no  substitute  was  to 
be  hadi 

Her  ladyship  was  the  more  vexed,  because  Mrs.  Hun- 
gerford  must  see  her  distress.  Unused  to  any  thing  that 
opposed  her  wishes,  she  lost  all  temper,  and  every  word 
and  look  manifested  resentment  and  disdain  towards 
her  innocent  and  generous  rival.  In  this  jealousy,  as 
there  was  no  mixture  of  love  to  colour  and  conceal  its 
nature,  it  could  not  pass  for  refinement  of  sentiment-ril 
bore  no  resemblance  to  any  thing  noble — ^it  must  have 
been  detected,  even  by  a  less  penetrating  and  less  inter- 
ested observer  than  Mr.  Barclay.  His  eyes  were  now 
completely  opened^ 

In  the  mean  time,  Caroline's  character,  the  more  il 
was  brought  into  light,  the  more  its  value,  goodness^ 
and  purity  appeared.  In  the  education  of  a  beauty, 
as  of  a  prince,  it  is  essential  early  to  inspire  an  utter 
contempt  of  flattery,  and  to  give  the  habit  of  observing, 
and  consequently  the  power  of  judging,  of  character. 

Caroline,  on  this  occasion,  when,  perhaps,  some  fittle 
temptation  might  have  been  felt  by  some  ladies,  remem- 
bered her  own  prayer  against  coquetry — ^her  manner 
towards  Sir  James  was  free  from  all  possibility  of  re- 
proach or  misconstruction  -  and  by  simply  and  steadily 
adhering  to  the  truth,  and  going  the  straight  road,  she 
avoided  all  the  difficulties  in  which  she  would  have  been 
involved,  had  she  deviated  but  for  a  moment  into  any 
crooked  path* 

But  to  return  to  Lady  Angelica  Headin^ham.  She 
was  pleased  to  see  Sir  James  Harcourt  disconcerted, 
and  delighted  to  see  him  mortified.  Her  ladyship'* 
disdainf^  manner  towards  Caroline  was  thrown  aside, 

**  And  all  the  emel  language  of  tbe  eye** 

changed  at  once.  Lady  Angelica  acknowledged  that  no 
one  could  show  more  magnanimity  than  Miss  Caroline 
Percy  had  displayed  in  her  conduct  to  Sir  James  Har* 
court.  This  speech  was  made  of  course  to  be  repeated, 
and  when  Caroline  heard  it  she  could  not  help  smiling^ 
at  the  word  magnanimity,  which  sounded  to  her  rather 
too  grand  for  the  occasion. 

13 
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Sir  James  Harcourt,  finding  himself  completely  foiled 
in  his  schemes,  and  perceiving  that  the  parties  were 
closing  and  combining  in  a  manner  which  his  knowledge 
of  the  world  had  not  taught  him  to  foresee,  endeavoured 
with  all  possible  address  and  expedition  to  make  his 
separate  peace  with  Lady  Angelica.  Her  ladyship, 
however,  was  proud  to  show  that  she  had  too  much 
•ense  and  spint  to  accept  again  the  homage  of  this 
recreant  knight.  He  had  not  time  to  sue  for  pardon— 
his  adventure  might  have  ended  ia  a  jail ;  so  forthwith 
he  took  his  departure  from  Hungerford  Castle,  unde- 
termined whether  he  should  again  haste  to  court  to  beg 
t  {rface,  or  bend  his  course  to  the  city,  there  to  barter 
his  fashion  against  the  solid  gold  of  some  merchant, 
rolling  in  his  majesty's  coin,  who  might  be  silly  enough 
to  give  his  daughter,  for  a  bow,  to  a  courtier  without  a 
shiuing.  On  one  point,  however.  Sir  James  was  de- 
eided--4>etide  him  weal,  betide  him  wo — that  his  next 
mistress  should  neither  be  a  wit,  nor  a  beauty,  nor  yet 
a  patroness. 

After  the  departure  of  the  baronet,  the  Lady  Angelica 
expected  to  find  her  remaining  lover  at  her  feet,  in  trans- 
ports of  joy  and  gratitude  for  this  haughty  dismissal  of 
nis  rival.  No  such  thing :  Mr.  Barclay  seemed  disposed 
to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  another,  and  of  the  last 
person  in  the  world  at  whose  feet  her  ladyship  could 
bear  to  think  of  seeing  him.  Yet  if  she  had  even  now 
taken  Mrs.  Hungerford's  friendly  warning,  she  might 
still  have  saved  herself  from  mortification ;  but  she  was 
hurried  on  by  her  evil  genius — ^the  spirit  of  coquetry. 

She  had  promised  to  pay  a  visit  this  summer  to  an  aunt 

of  Mr.  Barclay,  Lady  B ,  who  lived  in  Leicestershire. 

And  now,  when  every  thing  was  arranged  for  her  recep- 
tion. Lady  Angelica  changed  her  mind,  and  told  w. 
Barclay  that  she  could  not  go,  that  she  had  just  received 
letters  from  town,  from  several  of  her  fashionable  friends, 
who  were  setting  out  for  Weymouth,  and  who  insisted 
upon  her  meeting  them  there — and  there  was  a  delight- 
ful Miss  Kew,  a  prot^g^e  of  hers,  who  was  gone  to 
Weymouth  in  the  hope  and  trust  that  her  ladyship  would 
produce  her  and  her  new  novel  at  the  reading  parties 
which  Lady  Angelica  had  projected.  She  declared  that 
^e  could  not  possibly  disappoint  Miss  Kew ;  besides, 
■he  had  promised  to  carry  Mr.  Seebright  to  Weymouth, 
to  introduce  him  and  his  poem  to  her  friends— his  sub- 


'  Bcription  and  the  success  of  his  poem  entirely  depended 
upon  her  going  to  Weymouth — she  could  not  possitdy 
disappoint  kim. 

Mr.  Barclay  thought  more  of  his  own  disappointment 
—and  said  so :  at  which  her  ladyship  rejoiced,  for  she 
wished  to  make  this  a  trial  of  her  power ;  and  she  de- 
sired rather  that  her  reasons  should  not  appear  valid, 
and  that  her  excuses  should  not  he  reasonable,  on  pur- 
pose that  she  might  compel  Mr.  Barclay  to  submit  to 
her  caprice,  and  carry  him  off  in  triumph  in  her  train. 

She  carelessly  repeated  that  Leicestershire  was  out 
of  the  question  at  this  time,  but  that  Mr.  Barclay  might 
attend  her  if  he  pleased. 

But  it  did  not  please  him :  he  did  not  think  that  his 
aunt  was  properly  treated,  and  he  preferred  her  to  all 
the  bel-esprits  and  fine  ladies  who  were  going  to  Wey- 
mouth— her  charming  self  excepted. 

She  depended  too  much  on  the  power  of  that  charming 
self.  Mr.  Barclay,  whose  bands  she  had  gradually  loos- 
ened, now  made  one  resolute  effort,  asserted  and  recov- 
ered his  liberty.  He  declared  that  to  Weymouth  he 
could  not  have  the  honour  of  attending  her :  if  her  lady- 
ship thought  the  claims  and  feelings  of  her  prot^g^es  of 
greater  consequence  than  his,  if  she  held  herself  more 
bound  by  the  promises  she  had  given  to  Mr.  Seebright, 
Miss  Kew,  or  any  of  her  bel-esprit  friends,  than  by 
those  with  which  she  had  honoured  his  aunt,  he  could 
not  presume  to  dispute  her  pleasure,  or  further  to 

press  Lady  B 's  request ;  he  could  only  lament — and 

submit. 

Lady  Angelica  flattered  herself  that  this  was  only  a 
bravado,  or  a  temporary  ebullition  of  courage,  but,  to 
her  surprise  and  dismay,  Mr.  Barclay  continued  firm, 
calm,  and  civil.     His  heart  now  turned  to  the  object  on 
which  his  understanding  had  long  since  told  him  it  should 
fix.     He  saw  that  Miss  Caroline  Percy  was  all  that  could 
make  him  happy  for  life,  if  he  could  win  her  affections ; 
but  of  the  possibility  of  succeeding  he  had  great  doubts. 
He  had,  to  be  sure,  some  circumstances  in  his  favout: 
he  was  of  a  good  family,  and  had  a  considerable  fortune ; 
in  a  worldly  point  of  view  he  was  a  most  advantageous 
match  for  Caroline  Percy,  but  he  knew  that  an  estab- 
lishment was  not  i\iQ  first  object,  either  with  her  or  with 
her  parents;  neither  could  he  wish  that  any  motives  of 
interest  should  operate  in  his  favour.    His  character, 
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his  principles,  were  good,  and  he  had  reason  to  beliefe 
that  Mr.  Percy  was  imiHressed  with  a  highly  faTOoraUe 
opinion  of  his  good  sense  and  general  onderstaoding. 
C^oUne  talked  to  him  always  as  if  she  liked  his  con- 
Tersation,  and  felt  esteem  for  his  character;  bat  the 
very  freedom  and  ease  of  her  manner  showed  that  she 
had  no  thoughts  of  him.  He  was  many  years  older  than 
Caroline :  it  did  not  amount  to  an  absolute  disparity,  bat 
it  was  an  alarming  difference.  Mr.  Barclay,  who  esti- 
mated himself  with  perfect  impartiality  and  candour, 
was  sensible  that  thoi^h  his  temper  was  good,  yet  that 
it  was  somewhat  fastidious,  and  though  his  manners 
were  polite,  yet  they  were  reserved — ^they  wanted  that 
amenity,  gayety,  and  frankness  which  might  be  essen- 
tial to  win  and  keep  a  lady^s  heart.  The  more  his  love, 
the  more  doubts  of  his  own  deserts  increased ;  but  at 
last  he  determined  to  try  his  fate.  He  caught  a  ghropse 
of  Caroline  one  morning  as  she  was  drawing  in  the  oriel. 
Her  sister  and  the  two  Lady  Pembrokes  were  in  the 
library,  and  he  thought  he  was  secure  of  finding  her 
alone. 

"  May  I  beg  the  favour  of  a  few  minutes,*' — he  began 
with  a  voice  of  much  emotion  as  he  entered  the  room ; 
but  he  stopped  short  at  the  sight  of  Lady  Angelica. 

In  spite  of  all  the  rouge  she  wore,  her  ladyship's 
change  of  colour  was  striking.  Her  lips  trembled  and 
grew  pale.  Mr.  Barclay's  eyes  fixed  upon  her  for  one 
moment  with  astonishment,  then  turning  calmly  away, 
he  addressed  himself  to  Caroline,  his  emotion  recurring, 
though  he  merely  spoke  to  her  of  a  drawing  which 
she  was  examining,  and  though  he  only  said,  *'  Is  this 
yours  V 

♦*  Yes,  Lady  Angelica  has  just  given  it  to  me  ;  it  is 
one  of  her  drawings — a  view  of  Weymouth." 

"  Very  beautiful,"  said  Mr.  Barclay,  coldly—"  a  view 
of  WeynM)uth." 

"  Where  I  hope  to  be  the  day  after  to-morrow,"  cried 
Lady  Angelica,  speaking  in  a  hurried,  piqued,  and 
haughty  voice — "I  am  dying  to  get  to  Weymouth. 
Mr.  Barclay,  if  you  have  any  letters  for  your  friends 
there,  I  shall  be  happy  to  CMry  them.  Only  let  them 
be  given  to  my  woman  in  time,"  added  her  ladyship, 
rising;  "and  now  I  must  go  and  say  vivace!  presto! 
prestissimo !  to  her  preparations.  WelL  have  you  any 
commands  1"  -^  ^  j 
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"  No  commands — ^but  my  best  wishes  for  your  lady- 
ship's health  and  happiness,  whenever  and  wherever 
you  go." 

Lady  Angelica  sank  down  upon  her  seat — ^made  t 
strong  effort  to  rise  again — but  was  unable.  Caroline, 
without  appearing  to  take  any  notice  of  this,  turned  to 
Mr.  Barclay,  and  said,  "Will  you  have  the  goodness 
now  to  give  me  the  book  \i^ch  you  were  so  kind  as  U> 
promise  meV 

Mr.  Barclay  went  in  search  of  it.  Caroline  proceeded 
with  her  drawing,  gave  Lady  Angelica  time  to  recover, 
and  left  her  the  hope  that  her  perturbation  had  not  been 
noticed.  Her  ladyship,  as  soon  as  she  could,  left  the 
room,  repeating  that  she  had  some  orders  to  give  for  her 
departure.  Caroline  waited  some  time  in  vain  for  Mr. 
Barclay  and  his  book.  Afterward,  as  she  was  going  iro 
stairs,  she  was  met  by  Rosamond,  who,  with  a  face  ftiU 
of  mystery,  whispered,  "  Caroline,  my  father  wants  you 
this  instant  in  my  mother's  dressing-room — Mr.  Bar- 
clay," added  she,  in  a  low  voice,  and  nodding  her  head, 
"  Oh !  I  see  you  know  what  I  mean — I  knew  how  it 
would  be — I  said  so  last  night.  Now  go  to  my  father, 
and  you  will  hear  all  the  particulars." 

Caroline  heard  from  her  father  the  confirmation  of 
Rosamond's  intelligence,  and  she  received  from  him  and 
from  her  mother  the  Icind  assurance  that  they  would 
leave  her  entirely  at  liberty  to  Sccept  or  refuse  Mr. 
Barclay,  according  as  her  own  judgment  and  feeling 
might  dictate.  They  said,  that  though  it  might  be,  m 
point  of  fortune,  a  highly  advantageous  match,  and 
though  they  saw  nothing  to  which  they  could  object  in 
his  character,  understanding^  and  temper,  yet  they  should 
not  attempt  to  influence  her  in  his  favour.  They  begged 
her  to  decide  entirely  for  herself,  and  to  consult  only 
her  own  happiness. 

"All  I  insist  upon,  my  dear  daughter,  is,  that  you 
should,  without  any  idle  or  unjust  generosity,  consider 
first  and  solely  what  is  for  your  own  happiness." 

"And  for  Mr.  Barclay's,"  said  Caroline.  ' 

"  And  for  Mr.  Barclay's,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned : 
but,  remember,  the  question  he  asks  you  is,  whether  yoo 
can  love  him,  whether  you  will  marry  him,  not  whether 
you  would  advise  him  to  love  or  marry  somebody  else, 
J)on't  I  know  all  that  passes  in  your  mind  ?" 

**Not  all,  perhaps,*'  said  Caroline,  "nor  can  I  tell  it 
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Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  were  in  doubt  whether 
Caroline  was  thinking  of  her  sister  Rosamond  or  of  her 
friend  Lady  Mary  Pembroke ;  but  without  attempting  to 
discover,  they  only  repeated  that,  whoever  the  person 
in  question  might  bo,  or  however  amiable  or  dear  to 
Caroline,  she  ought  not  to  let  this  idea  interfere  with 
her  own  happiness,  or  influence  her  in  giving  an  answer 
to  Mr.  Barclay's  proposal,  which  she  ought  either  to  ac- 
cept or  decline,  according  as  her  own  feelings  and  judg- 
ment should  decide.  "If  you  wish  to  take  time  to  de- 
cide, your  father  and  I  will  make  Mr.  Barclay  clearly 
understand  that  ho  is  not  tu  consider  this  as  any  encour- 
agement ;  and  as  to  the  rest,"  added  Mrs.  Percy,  "  when 
you  are  sure  that  you  mean  right,  and  that  you  do  right, 
you  will  not,  my  deaf  Caroline,  I  hope,  bo  deterred  from 
aetermining  upon  what  is  best  for  your  own  happiness, 
merely  by  the  weak  fear  of  what  idle  foolish  people  will 
say  about  an  affair  in  which  they  have  no  concern." 

Caroline  assured  her  mother  that  no  such  weak  fear 
acted  upon  her  mind  ;  and  that  in  any  case  where  she 
had  the  least  doubt  whether  she  ceuld  like  a  person  as 
a  husband  or  not,  she  should  certainly  ask  for  time  to 
consider,  before  she  would  give  an  answer ;  but  that, 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Barclay,  she  had  had  sufficient  op- 
portunities of  seeing  and  judging  of  him  in  the  char- 
actor  of  a  lover,  while  he  had  been  the  admirer  of  Lady 
Angelica ;  that  she  fully  appreciated  his  good  qualities, 
and  was  grateful  for  his  favourable  opinion ;  out  that 
she  felt  perfectly  certain  that  she  did  not  and  could  not 
love  him ;  and  therefore  she  desired,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, to  put  him  out  of  the  nain  of  suspciuse,  to  prevent 
him  from  having  the  mortincation  of  showing  himself 
the  admirer  of  one  by  whom  he  must  ultimately  be  re- 
fused ;  and  to  leave  him  at  liberty  to  turn  his  thoughte 
elsewhere,  to  some  person  to  whom  he  was  better 
suited,  and  who  was  better  suited  to  him. 

Mr.  Barclay  had  made  Mrs.  Ilungerford  alone  his  con- 
fidante. As  to  Lady  Angelica  Headingham,  he  thought 
that  her  ladyship  could  not  be  in  any  doubt  of  the  state 
of  his  affections  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  and  that 
was  all  she  had  a  right  to  know.  Ho  never  had  acto^ 
ally  declared  his  passion  for  her,  and  his  attentions  had 
completely  ceased  since  the  determination  she  had 
made  to  break  her  engagement  with  his  aunt ;  but  Lady 
Angelica  had  still  imagined  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
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bring  himaelf  to  part  with  her  for  ever,  and  she  tmsled 
that,  even  at  the  moment  of  getting  into  her  carriage, 
8he  might  prevail  upon  him  to  forget  his  wrongs,  ioA 
might  at  last  carry  him  off.  These  hopes  had  been 
checked,  and  for  a  moment  overthrown,  by  Mr.  Bar- 
clay's appearance  this  morning  in  the  oriel ;  the  emo- 
tion with  which  she  saw  him  speak  to  Caroline,  and  the 
thdifference  with  which  she  heard  him  wish  her  lady- 
ship health  and  happiness  at  Weymouth,  or  wherever 
she  went,  for  an  instant  convinced  her  of  the  truth. 
But  obstinate  vanity  recurred  to  the  hope  that  he  was 
not  yet  irreclaimable,  and  under  this  persuasion  she 
hurried  on  the  preparations  for  her  departure,  impatient 
for  the  moment  of  crisis — of  triumph. 

The  moment  of  crisis  arrived-^but  not  of  triumph. 
Lady  AngeUca  Headingham's  landau  came  to  the  door. 
But  trunks  packed  and  corded  gave  no  pang  to  her  former 
lover — ^Mrs.  Hungerford  did  not  press  her  to  stay — Mr. 
Barclay  handed  her  into  the  carriage — she  stooped  to 
conquer,  so  far  as  to  tell  him,  that,  as  she  had  only  Mr. 
8eebright  and  her  maid,  she  could  give  him  a  seat  in 
her  carriage,  if  he  would  come  to  Weymouth,  and  that 
she  would  thence  in  a  fortnight,  at  farthest,  go  to  his 

aunt,  dear  Lady  B ,  in  Leicestershire.     But  all  in 

vain — she  saw  it  would  not  do — bade  her  servant  shut  the 
carriage- door — desired  Mr.  Seebright  to  draw  up  the 
^ass,  and,  with  a  look  of  angry  contempt  towards  Mr. 
Barclay,  threw  herself  back  on  the  seat  to  conceal  the 
vexation  which  she  could  not  control,  and  drove  away 
for  ever  from  irreclaimable  lovers  and  lost  friends.  We 
do  not  envy  Mr.  Seebright  his  trip  to  Weymouth,  with 
his  patroness  in  this  humour;  but  without  troubling 
ourselves  further  to*  inquire  what  became  of  her,  we 
leave  her 

"  Td  flaunt,  and  go  down  a  disregarded  thing.** 

Rosamond  seemed  to  think  that  if  Caroline  married 
Mr.  Barclay,  the  denouement  would  be  too  near,  too 
clear,  and  commonplace:  she  said  that  in  this  case 
Caroline  would  just  be  married,  like  anybody  else,  to  a 
man  with  a  good  fortune,  good  character,  good  sense, 
and  every  thing  very  good,  but  nothing  extraordinary, 
and  she  would  be  settled  at  Mr.  Barclay's  seat  in  Leices- 
tershire, and  she  would  be  Mrs.  Barclay,  and,  perhaps, 
nappy  enough,  but  nothing  extraordinary. 


»iknoiu.«B*  tot 

Thiff  plain  view  of  things,  and  this  positive  tenninm^ 
tion  of  all  hope  of  romance,  did  not  please  Rosamond's 
tfBagination.  She  was  relieved,  when  at  last  Caroline 
surprised  her  with  the  assurance  that  there  was  no 
probability  of  Mr.  Barclay's  succeeding  in  his  suit. 
♦*  And  yet,"  said  Caroline,  "  if  I  were  compelled  at  this 
moment  to  marry,  of  all  men  I  have  ever  yet  seen  Mr. 
Barclay  is  the  person  to  whom  I  could  engage  myself 
with  the  least  reluctance — the  person  with  whom  I  think 
I  should  have  the  best  security  for  happiness." 

Rosamond's  face  again  lengthened.  "  If  that  is  the 
case,"  said  she,  "  though  you  have  no  intention  of  mar- 
rying him  at  present,  you  will,  I  suppose,  be  reasoned 
into  marrying  him  in  time." 

"  No,"  said  Caroline,  "  for  I  cannot  be  reasoned  into 
loving  him." 

"  There's  my  own  dear  Caroline,"  cried  Rosanaond : 
*^  I  was  horribly  afraid  that  this  man  of  sense  would 
have  convinced  you  that  esteem  was  quite  sufficient 
without  love." 

"  Impossible  I"  said  Caroline.  "  There  must  be  some 
very  powerful  motive  that  could  induce  me  to  quit  my 
family :  I  can  conceive  no  motive  sufficiently  powerful, 
except  love." 

Rosamond  was  delighted. 

**  For  what  else  could  I  marry  1"  continued  Caroline : 
"  I,  who  am  left  by  the  kindest  of  parents  freely  to  my 
own  choice — could  I  marry  for  a  house  in  Leicester- 
shire 1  or  for  a  barouche  and  four  ?  on  Lady  Jane  Gran- 
ville's principles  for  an  establishment  ?  or  on  the  missy 
notion  of  being  married,  and  having  a  house  o(  my  own, 
and  ordering  my  own  dinner  '^  Was  this  your  notion  of 
me  V  said  Caroline,  with  a  look  of  such  surprise,  that 
Rosamond  was  obliged  to  fall  immediately  to  protesta^ 
tions,  and  appeals  to  common  sense.  "How  was  it 
possible  she  could  have  formed  such  ideas !" 

"  Then  why  were  you  so  much  surprised  and  trans- 
ported just  now,  when  I  told  you  that  no  motive  but 
love  could  induce  me  to  marry  V 

"  I  don't  recollect  being  surprised — ^I  was  only  do* 
lighted.  I  never  suspected  that  you  could  marry  withi* 
out  love,  but  I  thought  that  you  and  I  might  differ  as  to 
the  quantity — the  degree." 

«  No  common  degree  of  love,  and  no  common  lore} 


would  be  sufiBcient  to  induce  me  to  manry,**  said  C» 
oline. 

*'  Once,  and  but  once,  before  in  your  life,  you  gave  me 
tbe  idea  of  your  having  such  an  eiudted  opinion  of  lore,' 
replied  Rosamond. 

**"  But  to  return  to  Mr.  Barclay,"  said  Caroline.  '*  I 
liaye,  as  I  promised  my  father  that  I  would,  consulted 
m  the  first  place  my  own  heart,  and  considered  my  own 
happiness.  He  appears  to  me  incapable  of  that  enthu- 
siasm which  rises  either  to  the  moral  or  intellectual 
sublime.  I  respect  his  understanding,  and  esteem  his 
principles ;  but  in  conversing  with  him,  I  always  feel — 
and  in  passing  my  life  with  lum,  how  much  more  should 
I  feel ! — ^that  there  is  a  want  of  the  higher  qualities  of 
the  mind.  He  shows  no  invention,  no  genius,  no  mag- 
nanimity— ^nothing  heroic,  nothing  great,  nothing  which 
could  waken  sympathy,  or  excite  that  strong  attachment 
which  1  think  that  1  am  capable  of  feeling  for  a  superior 
character — for  a  character  at  once  good  and  great.^' 

'*  And  where  upon  earth  are  you  to  find  such  a  man  ? 
Who  is  romantic  now  1*^  cried  Rosamond.  '^  But  1  am 
▼ery  glad  that  you  are  a  little  romantic;  I  am  glad  that 
you  have  in  you  a  touch  of  human  absurdity,  else  how 
could  you  be  my  sister,  or  how  could  1  love  you  as  I 
do?" 

"  I  am  heartily  glad  that  you  love  me,  but  I  am  not 
sensible  of  my  present  immediate  claim  to  your  love  by 
my  touch  of  human  absurdity,"  said  Caroline,  smihng. 
^  What  did  I  say  that  was  absurd  or  romantic  1" 

"  My  dear,  people  never  think  their  own  romance  ab- 
surd. Well !  granted  that  you  are  not  romantic,  since 
that  is  a  point  which  I  find  1  must  grant  before  I  can  go 
on, — ^now,  tell  me,  was  Mr.  Barclay  very  sorry  wl^n 
you  refused  him  V  said  Rosamond. 

"  1  dare  not  tell  you  that  there  is  yet  no  danger  of  his 
breaking  his  heart,"  said  Caroline. 

"  So  I  thought,"  cried  Rosamond,  with  a  look  of  inef- 
fable contempt.  ''  I  thought  he  was  not  a  man  to  break 
his  heart  for  love.  With  all  his  sense,  I  dare  say  he  will 
go  back  to  his  Lady  Angelica  Headingham.  I  shouki 
not  be  surprised  if  he  went  after  her  to  Weymouth  to- 
morrow." 

"  I  should,"  said  Caroline ;  "  especially  as  he  has  just 

ordered  his  carriage  to  take  him  to  his  aunt,  Lady  B » 

in  Leicestershire." 
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'  ''Oh!  poor  man!"  said  Ro^unond,  ^'now  I  do  pitv 
liim."  ^  ^ 

"  Because  he  is  going  to  his  aunt  t" 

"  No,  Caroline — ^you  are  very  cruel — because  I  am 
sure  he  is  very  much  touched  and  disappointed  by  your 
refusal.  He  canfiot  bear  to  see  you  agam.  Poor !  jaow 
Mr.  Barclay !  •  I  have  been  shamefully  ill-natured.  I 
hope  I  did  not  prejudice  your  mind  against  him — Pll  go 
directly  and  take  leave  of  him — poor  Mr.  Barclay !" 

Rosamond,  however,  returned  a  few  minutes  after- 
ward, to  complain  that  Mr.  Barclay  had  not  made  efforts 
enough  to  persuade  Caroline  to  listen  to  him. 

"  If  he  had  been  warmly  in  love,  he  would  not  so  easily 
have  given  up  hope. 

'  None,  without  hope,  e'er  loved  the  brightest  fhir ; 
Bat  Love  can  hope,  where  Renson  should  despi^r.' 

That,  I  think,  is  perfectly  true,"  said  Rosamond. 

Never — begging  Rosamond  and  the  poet's  pardon- 
never — except  where  reason  is  very  weak,  or  where  the 
brightest  fair  has  some  touch  of  the  equivocating  fiend. 
Love,  let  poets  and  lovers  say  what  they  will  to  the 
contrary,  can  no  more  subsist  without  hope  than  flame 
can  exist  without  fuel,  in  all  the  cases  cited  to  prove 
the  contrary,  we  suspect  that  there  has  been  some  in- 
accuracy in  the  experiment,  and  that,  by  mistsJ^e,  a  little, 
a  very  liftle  hope  has  been  admitted.  The  slightest  por- 
tion, a  quantity  imperceptible  to  common  observation,  is 
known  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  maintain  the  passion ;  but 
a  total  ^exclusion  of  hope  secures  its  extinction. 

Mr.  Barclay's  departure  was  much  regretted  by  all  at 
Hungerford  Castle,  most,  perhaps,  by  the  person  who 
expressed  that  regret  the  least,  Lady  Mary  Pembroke — 
who  now  silently  enjoyed  the  full  chorus  of  praise  that 
was  poured  •  forth  in  honour  of  the  departed.  Lady 
Mary's  common  mode  of  enjoying  the  praise  of  her 
friends  was  not  in  silence;  all  she  thought  and  felt 
usually  came  to  her  lips  with  the  ingenuous  vivacity  of 
youth  and  innocence.  Caroline  hSl  managed  so  weH 
by  not  managing  at  all,  that  Lady  Mary,  far  from  guest- 
ing the  real  cause  of  Mr.  Barclay's  sudden  departure, 
repeatedly  expressed  surprise  that  her  aunt  Hungerford 
did  not  press  him  to  stay  a  little  longer ;  ahd  once  said 
she  wondered  how  Mr.  Barclay  covld  leave  Hungerford 
Oastle  while  Caroline  was  there ;  that  she  had  begun  to 
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think  be  had  formed  an  attachment  which  woiild  do  Mm 
more  honour  than  his  passion  for  Lady  Angelica  Head- 
ingham,  but  that  she  feared  he  would  nave  a  relapse  of 
that  fit  of  folly,  and  that  it  would  at  last  end  fatally  in 
marriage. 

Mrs.  Hungerford  smiled  at  the  openness  with  which 
her  niece  told  her  conjectures,  and  at  the  steadiness  with 
which  Caroline  kept  Mr.  Barclay's  secret,  by  saying  no 
more  than  just  the  tiling  she  ought. 

"  The  power  of  keeping  a  secret  is  very  diflferent  from 
the  habit  of  dissimulation.  You  would  convince  me  of 
this,  if  I  had  doubted  it,"  said  Mrs.  Hungerford  to  Caroline. 
**  Now  that  the  affair  is  settled,  my  dear,  I  must  insist 
upon  your  praising  me,  ^s  I  have  praised  you,  for  dis* 
cretion.  I  hope  I  never  influenced  your  decision  by 
word  or  look,  but  I  will  now  own  to  you^hat  I  was  very 
anxious  that  you  should  decide  precisely  as  you  have 
done.  Mr.  Barclay  is  a  sensible  man,  an  excellent  man, 
x>ne  who  will  make  any  amiable  woman  he  marries 
happy.  I  am  convinced  of  it,  or  I  should  not,  as  I  do, 
wish  to  see  him  married  to  my  niece — ^yet  I  never  thought 
him  suited  to  you.  Yours  is  a  character  without  pre- 
tension, yet  one  which,  in  love  and  marriage,  would  not, 
I  believe,  be  easily  satisfied,  would  require  great  quali- 
ties, a  high  tone  of  thought  and  action,  a  character  supe- 
rior and  lofty  as  your  own." 

Mrs.  Hungerford  paused,  and  seemed  lost  in*thought. 
Caroline  felt  that  this  lady  had  seen  deeply  into  her 
mind.  This  conviction,  beyond  sdl  praise,  and  all  de- 
monstrations of  fondness,  increases  affection,  confidence, 
and  gratitude,  in  strong  and  generous  minds.  Caroline 
endeavoured,  but  could  not  well  express  in  words  what 
she  felt  at  this  instant. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Hungerford,  "  we  know  that  we 
are  speaking  plain  truth  to  each  other — ^we  need  no 
flowers  of  speech — ^I  understand  you,  and  you  understand 
me.  .  We  are  suited  to  each  other — ^yes,  notwithstanding 
the  difference  of  age,  and  a  thousand  other  dififerences, 
we  are  suited  to  each  other.  This  possibility  of  a  friend- 
ship between  youth  and  age  is  one  of  the  rewards  Hea- 
ven grants  to  the  early  and  late  cultivation  of  the  under- 
standing and  of  the  affections.  Late  as  it  is  with  me  in 
life,  I  have  not,  thjank  God,  survived  my  affections.  How 
can  I  ever,  while  I  have  such  children,  such  friends !" 
After  a  pause  of  a  few  moments  of  seemingly  pleasurable 


reflections,  Mrs.  Hnngerford  continued,  ^  I  have  neTer 
considered  friendship  as  but  a  name—as  a  mere  worldly 
commerce  of  interest:  I  believe  in  disinterested  affec- 
tion, taking  the  word  disinterested  in  its  proper  sense ; 
and  I  have  still,  believe  me,  the  power  of  sympathizing 
with  a  young  friend — such  a  young  friend  as  Caroline 
Percy.  Early  as  it  is  with  her  in  life,  she  has  so  culti- 
vated her  understanding,  so  regulated  her  mind,  that  she 
cannot  consider  friendship  merely  as  a  companionship 
in  frivolous  amtisement,  or  a  mixture  of  gossiping  con- 
fidences and  idle  sentiment;  therefore,  I  am  proud 
enough  to  hope  that  she  can  and  will  be  the  friend  of 
such  an  old  woman  as  I  am." 

"  It  would  be  the  pride  of  my  life  to  have — ^to  deserve 
such  a  friend,"  cried  Caroline :  **  I  feel  all  the  conde- 
scension of  this  kindness.  I  know  you  are  much  too 
good  to  me.  I  am  afraid  you  think  too  highly  of  me. 
But  Mrs.  Hungerford's  praise  does  not  operate  like  flat- 
tery :  though  it  exalts  me  in  my  own  opinion,  it  shall 
not  make  me  vain ;  it  excites  my  ambition  to  be--all  she 
thinks  me." 

"You  are  all  I  think  you,"  said  Mrs,  Hnngerford; 
"  and  that  you  may  hereafter  be  something  yet  nearer 
than  a  friend  to  me  is  the  warmest  wish  of  my  heart — 
But,  no,  I  will  not  indulge  myself  in  expressing  that 
wish.  Such  wishes  are  never  wise  where  we  have  no 
power,  no  right  to  act — such  wishes  often  counteract 
their  own  object — anticipations  are  always  imprudent. 
But — about  my  niece.  Lady  Mary  Pembroke.  I  particu- 
larly admire  the  discretion,  still  more  than  the  kindness, 
with  which  you  have  acted  with  respect  to  her  and  Mr. 
Barclay — ^you  have  left  things  to  their  natural  course. 
You  have  not  by  any  in^prudent  zeal  or  generosity  haz- 
arded a  word  that  could  hurt  the  delicacy  of  either  party. 
You  seem  to  have  been  fully  aware  that  wherever  the 
affections  are  concerned,  the  human  mind  is  most  tena-^ 
cious  of  what  one  half  of  the  philosophers  in  the  world 
will  not  allow  to  exist,  and  the  other  half  cannot  define. 
Influenced  as  we  all  are  every  moment  in  our  prefer- 
ences and  aversions,  sometimes  imperceptibly,  some* 
times  avowedly,  by  the  most  trifling  and  often  the  silliest 
causes,  yet  the  wisest  of  us  start,  and  back,  and  think  it 
incumbent  on  our  pride,  in  love  aflairs,  to  resist  the 
slightest  interference,  or  the  best  advice,  from  the  best 
friends.    What  I  lore  upon,  compidsion !    No— Jupitei 
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ia  not  more  tenacious  of  his  thunderbolt  than  CUpid  is 
of  his  arrows.  Blind  as  he  is,  none  may  presome  to 
direct  the  hand  of  that  little  urchin." 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  a  servant,  who  brought  the  post-bag,  with  many  let- 
ters for' Mrs.  HungerfoKl. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

The  arrival  of  the  post  was  at  this  time  an  anxious 
moment  to  Mrs.  Hungerford,  as  she  had  so  many  near 
relations. and  friends  in  the  army  and  navy.  This  day 
Inrought  letters  with  news  that  lighted  up  her  counte- 
nance with  dignified  joy, — one  from  Captain  Hungerford, 
her  second  son,  ten  minutes  after  an  action  at  sea  with 
the  French. 

•  **Dear  mother, — ^English  victorious,  of  course;  for 
particulars,  see  Gazette.  In  the  cockle-shell  I  have 
could  do  nothing  worth  mentioning,  but  am  promised  a 
ship  soon,  and  hope  for  opportunity  to  show  myself 
worthy  to  be  your  son. 

"  F.  HuNCKRrORD." 

"  I  hope  I  am  grateful  to  Providence  for  such  chil- 
dren !"  cried  Mrs.  Hungerford. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  darted  upon  Captain  Hungerford^s 
name  in  the  Gazette — "  And  I  cannot  refrain  from  men- 
tioning to  your  lordships  the  gallant  manner  in  which  I 
was  seconded  by  Captain  Hungerford." 

^'  Happy  mother  that  I  am !  And  more  happiness  still 
— a  letter  also  from  my  colonel !  Thanks  of  command- 
ing officer — gallant  conduct  abroad— 4eave  of  absence 
for  three  weeks — and  will  be  here  to-morrow !" 

This  news  spread  through  the  castle  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  the  whole  house  was  in  motion  and  in  joy. 

"  What  is  the  matter  V  said  Rosamond,  who  had  been 
out  of  the  room  when  the  coloners  letter  was  read.  "  As 
I  came  down  stairs,  I  met  1  can't  tell  how  many  servants 
running  different  ways,  with  faces  of  delight.  I  do 
believe  Colonel  Hungerford  is  come  " 


'  **  Not  come,  but  comings,"  said  Mra.Hu]igerford;  "and 
I  am  proud  that  you,  my  friends,  should  see  what  a  sen- 
sation the  first  sound  of  his  return  makes  in  his  own 
home.  There  it  is,  after  all,  that  you  may  best  judge 
what  a  man  really  is." 

Every  thing  conspired  to  give  Caroline  a  favouraMe 
idea  of  Colonel  Hungerford.  He  arrived— and  his  own 
appearance  and  manners,  far  from  contradicting,  fully 
justified  all  that  his  friends  had  said.  His  appearance 
was  that  of  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman,  with  a  fine  person 
and  striking  countenance,  with  the  air  of  command,  yet 
without  presumption ;  not  without  a  cons^ousness  of 
his  own  merit,  but  apparently  with  only  a  consciousness 
sufiicient  to  give  value  and  grace  to  his  deference  for 
others.  To  those  he  respected  or  loved  his  manner 
was  particularly  engaging ;  and  the  appropriate  atten- 
tions he  paid  to  each  of  his  friends  proved  that  their 
peculiar  tastes,  their  characteristic  merits,  and  their 

East  kindnesses,  were  ever  fuU  in  his  remembrance.  To 
is  mother  his  grateful  affection,  and  the  tender  rever- 
ence he  showed,  were  quite  touching;  and  the  high 
opinion  he  had  of  her  character,  and  the  strong  influence 
she  held  over  his  mind,  he  seemed  proud  to  avow  in 
words  and  actions.  To  his  sister  Mortimer,  in  a  differ- 
ent but  not  less  pleasing  manner,  his  affection  appeared 
in  a  thousand  little  instances,  which  the  most  polite 
courtier,  with  the  most  officious  desire  to  please,  could 
not  without  the  happy  inspiration  of  truth  have  invented. 
There  were  innumerable  slight  strokes  in  his  conversa^ 
tion  with  his  sister  which  marked  the  pleasure  he  feU 
in  the  rec611ection  of  their  early  friendship,  allusions  to 
trivial  passages  in  the  history  of  their  childhood,  which 
none  of  the  important  scenes  in  which  he  had  since  been 
engaged  had  effaced  from  his  mind ;  and  at  other  times 
a  playful  carelessness,  that  showed  the  lightness,  the 
expanding  freedom  of  heart,  which  can  be  felt  only  in 
the  perfect  confidence  and  intimacy  of  domestic  affeo 
tion.  In  his  manner  towards  his  cousins,  the  Lady 
Pembrokes,  who,  since  he  had  last  seen  them,  had 
grown  up  from  children  into  fine  young  women,  there 
were  nice  differences ;  with  all  the  privileged  familiarity 
of  relationship  he  met  the  sprightly  frankness  of  Lady 
Mary,  and  by  a  degree  of  delicate  tender  respect  put  th0 
retiring  sensitive  timidity  of  Lady  Elizabeth  at  ease* 
I>^one  of  these  shades  of  manner  were  lost  upon  CarOf 
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linens  discriminating  observation.    For  some  time  after 
his  arrival,  the  whole  attention  of  every  individual  at 
Hungerford  Castle  was  occupied  by  Colonel  Hunge^ 
ford.    All  were  alternately  talking  of  him*or  listening 
to  him.    The  eagerness  which  everybody  felt  to  hear 
from  him  accounts  of  pubUc  and  private  affisLiTS,  and  the 
multitude  and  variety  of  questions  by  which  he  was 
assailed,  drew  him  out  continually ;  so  that  he  talked  a 
great  deal,  yet  evidently  more  to  gratify  others  than 
himself.    He  was  always  unwilling  to  engross  the  con- 
versation, and  sometimes  anxious  to  hear  from  his 
motlier  and  sister  of  domestic  occurrences;  but  he 
postponed  his  own  gratification,  and  never  failed  to 
satisfy  general  curiosity,  even  by  the  repetition  of  nar- 
ratives and  anecdotes,  till  he  was  exhausted.     Conscious 
^  that  he  did  not  wish  to  make  himself  the  hero  of  his  tale, 
he  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  his  friends^  or  their 
justice ;  and  without  any  of  the  provoking  reserve  of 
affected  or  cowardly  humility,  he  talked  naturally  of  the 
events  in  which  he  had  taken  a  share,  and  of  what  con- 
cerned himself  as  well  as  others.     With  polite  kindness, 
which  gratified  them  peculiarly,  he  seemed  to  take  the 
Percy  family,  as  his  mother's  friends,  directly  upon  trust 
as  his  own :  he  spoke  before  them,  freely,  of'^all  his  con- 
fidential opinions  of  men  and  things.     He  did  them  jus- 
tice in  considering  them  as  safe  auditors,  and   they 
enjoyed  and  fully  appreciated  the  value  of  his  various 
conversation.     In  his  anecdotes  of  persons,  there  was 
always  something  decidedly  characteristic  of  the  indi- 
vidual, or  illustrative  of  some  general  principle.    In  his 
narratives  there  were  strong  marks  of  the  Fwissart  ac- 
curacy of  detail,  which  interests  by  giving  the  impression 
of  reahty,  and  the  proof  of  having  been  an  eyewitness 
of  the  scene ;  and  sometimes,  scorning  detail,  he  dis- 
played the  power  of  keeping  an  infinite  number  of  par- 
ticulars in  subordination,  and  of  seizing  those  large  fea- 
tures which  gave  a  rapid  and  masterly  view  of  the  whole. 
For  his  profession  he  felt  that  enthusiasm  which  com- 
mands sympathy.    While  he  spoke  of  the  British  army, 
those  who  heard  him  seemed  to  see  every  thing,  as  he 
did,  in  a  military  point  of  view.     Yet  his  love  of  military 
plory  had  not  hardened  his  heart  so  as  to  render  him 
msensible  of  the  evils  and  sufferings  which,  alas!  it 
necessarily  produces.    The  natural  expression  of  great 
feeling  aod  humanity  burst  from  him;  but  he  turned 
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hastily  and  firmly  from  the  contemplation  of  evils  whicb 
he  could  not  prevent,  and  would  not  uselessly  deplore. 
In  conversing  one  day  privately  with  Mr.  Percy,  he 
showed  that  bitter  and  deep  philosophic  reflections  on 
the  horrors  and  folly  of  war  had  passed  through  his 
mind,  but  that  he  had  systematically  and  resolutely  shut 
them  out. 

"  We  are  now,"  said  he,  "  less  likely  than  ever  to  see 
the  time  when  all  the  princes  of  Europe  will  sign  the 
good  Abb6  St.  Pierre's  project  for  a  perpetual  peace  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time,  while  kingdoms  can  maintain 
their  independence,  their  existence,  only  by  superiority 
in  war,  it  is  not  for  the  defenders  of  their  country  to  ^ 
their  thoughts  upon  *  the  price  of  victory.' " 

After  explaining  the  plan  of  a  battle,  or  the  intrigues 
of  a  court.  Colonel  Hungerford  would  turn  with  delight 
to  plans  of  cottages,  which  his  sister  Mortimer  was 
drawing  for  him ;  and  from  a  map  of  the  seat  of  war  he 
would  go  to  a  map  of  his  own  estate,  eagerly  asking 
his  mother  where  she  would  recommend  that  houses 
should  be  built,  and  consulting  her  about  the  characters 
and  merits  of  those  tenants  with  whom  his  absence  on 
the  Continent  had  prevented *him  from  becoming  ac- 
quainted. These  and  a  thousand  other  little  traits 
showed  that  his  military  habits  had  not  destroyed  his 
domestic  tastes. 

Caroline  had  taken  an  interest  in  the  military  profes- 
sion ever  since  her  eldest  brother  had  gone  mto  the 
army.  Colonel  Hungerford  was  seven  or  eight  years 
older  than  Godfrey  Percy,  and  had  a  more  formed, 
steady,  and  exalted  character,  with  more  knowledges 
and  a  far  more  cultivated  understanding ;  but  many  ex- 
pressions, and  some  points  of  character,  were  similar. 
Caroline  observed  this,  and  wished  and  hoped  that,  when 
her  brother  should  have  had  as  many  opportunities  of 
improvement  as  Colonel  Hungerford's  experience  had 
given  him,  he  might  be  just  such  a  man.  This  idea  in- 
creased the  interest  she  took  in  observing  and  listening 
to  Colonel  Hungerford.  After  he  had  been,  some  time 
at  home,  and  that  every  day  more  and  more  of  his  amia- 
ble character  had  been  developed,  Rosamond  said  to 
herself,  "  This  is  certainly  the  man  for  Caroline,  and  I 
Ejuspect  she  begins  to  think  so.  If  she  does  not,  I  never 
will  forgive  her." 
One  day,  when  the  sisters  were  by  tjiemselves,  Rosa* 


noDd  tried  to  sound  Carolifie  on  this  sobiect.  She  \>e^ 
gan,  as  she  thought,  at  a  safe  distance  from  her  mail 
object.  ^  How  very  much  esteemed  and  beloved  Colo- 
nel  Hungerford  is  in  his  own  family !" 

"  Very  much  and  very  deservedly,*'  answered  Caro- 
line.  She  spoke  without  any  hesitation  or  embarrass- 
ment. 

Rosamond,  rather  dissatisfied  even  with  the  fidness 
of  the  assent  to  her  first  proposition,  added,  ^'  And  not 
only  by  his  own  family,  but  by  all  who  know  him.** 

Caroline  was  silent. 

"  It  is  surprising,'^  continued  Rosamond,  '^  Uiat  a  man 
who  has  led  a  soldier^s  wandering  life  should  have  ac- 
quired so  much  literature,  such  accurate  knowledge, 
and  should  have  retained  such  simple  and  domestic 
tastes." 

Full  assent  again  from  Caroline,  both  of  look  and 
voice — ^but  still  not  the  exact  look  and  voice  Rosamond 
desired. 

**  Do  you  know,  Caroline,"  continued  she,  "  1  think 
4hat  in  several  things  Colonel  Hungerford  is  very  like 
my  brother  Godfrey  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  in  some  points,  I  think  Colonel  Hong^- 
ford  is  superior  to  Godfrey,"  said  Caroline. 

"  Well,  I  really  think  so  too,"  cried  Rosamond,  "  and 
I  am  sure  Godfrey  would  think  and  say  so  himself. 
How  he  wOuld  admire  Colonel  Hungerford,  and  how  de- 
sirous, how  ambitious  he  would  be  to  make  such  a  man 
his  friend,  his — in  short,  1  know  if  Grodfrey  was  here 
this  minute,  he  would  think  just  as  I  do  about  Colonel 
Hungerford,  and  about  all  other  things." 

"  All  other  things !"  repeated  Caroline,  smiling ;  "  that 
includes  a  good  deal." 

"  Yes,  it  does,  that  is  certain,"  said  Rosamond,  sig- 
nificantly. "And,"  continued  she,  "I  know  another 
person  of  excellent  judgment  too,  who,  if  I  mistake  not, 
is  of  my  way  of  thinking,  of  wishing  at  least,  in  sonu 
things ;  that  is  a  comfort.  How  Mrs.  Hungerford  does 
adore  her  son !  And  I  think  she  loves  you  almost  as 
much."  Caroline  expressed  strong  gratitude  for  Mrs. 
Hungerford's  kindness  to  her,  and  the  warmest  return 
of  affection. 

"  Then,  in  one  word,"  continued  Rosamond,  "  for  out 
it  must  come,  sooner  or  later — I  think  she  not  only  loves 
you  as  if  you  were  her  daughter,  but  that— Now  con- 


less,  Caroline,  did  not  the  idea  ever  occor  to  you  1  And 
don't  you  see  that  Mrs.  Hungerford  wishes  iif  Oh ! 
that  blush  is  answer  enough — I'll  say  no  more — I  do 
not  mean  to  torment  or  distress;  good-by,  I  am  sal^ 
isfied." 

"  Stay,  my  dear  Rosamond,  stay  one  monjent,  and  i 
will  tell  you  exactly  all  I  think  and  feel." 

^'I  will  stay  as  long  as  you  please,"  said  Rosamondf 
**  and  I  thank  you  for  this  confidence." 

"  You  have  a  right  to  it,"  said  Caroline :  **  I  see,  my 
dear  sister,  and  feel  all  your  kindness  towards  me,  and 
ail  Mrs.  Hungerford's ;  I  see  what  you  both  wish." 

"  There's  my  own  sister  Caroline,  above  all*  artifice 
and  affectation." 
.    "  But,"  said  Caroline. 

"  But — Oh !  Caroline,  don't  go  back— don't  palter  with 
us ;  abide  by  your  own  words  and  your  own  character, 
and  don't  condescend  to  any  pitiful  buts.^^ 

"  You  do  not  yet  know  the  nature  of  my  Jtti." 

"  Nor  do  I  wish  to  know  it,  nor  will  I  hear  it,"  cried 
Rosamond,  stopping  her  ears,  "  because  I  know,  what- 
ever it  is,  it  will  lower  you  in  ray  opinion.  You  have 
fairly  acknowledged  that  Colonel  Hungerford  possesses 
every  virture,  public  and  private,  that  can  make  hiiki 
worthy  of  you — ^npt  a  single  fault  on  which  to  ground 
one  possible,  imaginable,  rational  hut.  Temper,  man- 
liers,  talents,  character,  fortune,  family,  fame— every 
tiling  the  heart  of  woman  can  desire." 

"Every  thing  against  which  the  heart  of  woman 
should  guard  itself,"  said  Caroline. 

"Guard!— Why  guard?  What  is  it  you  suspect  1 
What  crime  can  you  invent  to  lav  to  his  charge  t" 

"I  suspect  him  of  nothing.  It  is  na  crime— except, 
perhaps,  in  your  eyes,  dear  Rosamond,"  said  Caroline, 
smiling — "  no  .crime  not  to  love  me." 

"Oh!  is  that  allt  Now  I  understand  and  forgive 
yon,"  said  Rosamond,  "if  it  is  only  that  you  fear." 

"  i  do  not  recollect  that  I  said  I  feared  it,"  said  Caro* 
line. 

"  Well,  well,  I  beg  pardon  for  using  that  unguarded 
word— of  course  your  pride  must  neither  hope  nor  fear 
upon  the  occasion ;  you  must  quite  forgpet  yourself  te 
stone.  As  you  please,  or  rather  as  you  think  proper; 
but  you  will  adlow  me  to  hope  and  fear  for  you.  Siac6 
I  have  not,  thank  Heaven !  made  proud  and  vain  pro- 
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/essions  of  stoicism— have  not  vowed  to  throw  away 
the  rose,  lest  I  should  be  pricked  by  the  thorn.*' 

''  Laugh,  but  hear  me,''  said  Caroline.  "  I  make  no 
)»rofessions  of  stoicism;  it  is  because  I  am  conscious 
that  1  am  no  stoic  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  guard  well 
my  heart.  I  have  seen  and  admired  all  Colonel  Hun- 
gerford's  good  and  amiable  qualities ;  I  have  seen  and 
been  grateful  for  all  that  you  and  Mrs.  Hungerford  hoped 
and  wished  for  my  happiness — have  not  been  insensi- 
Ue  to  any  of  the  delightful,  any  of  the  romantic  circum- 
stances of  the  vision ;  but  I  saw  it  was  only  a  vision 
— and  one  that  might  lead  me  into  waking,  lasting 
misery. '^ 

'*  Misery !  lasting !    How  ?"  said  Rosamond. 

"  Neither  your  wishes  nor  Mrs.  Hungerford's,  yon 
know,  can  or  ought  to  decide,  or  even  to  influence  the 
event,  that  is  to  be  determined  by  Colonel  Hungerford's 
own  judgment  and  feelings,  and  by  mine.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  cannot  forget  that  the  delicacy,  honour,  pride, 
prudence  of  our  sex  forbid  a  woman  to  think  of  any  man 
as  a  lover  till  he  gives  her  reason  to  believe  that  he  feels 
love  for  her." 

*^  Certainly,"  said  Rosamond, "  but  I  take  it  for. granted 
that  Colonel  Hungerford  does  love  you." 

"  But  why  should  we  take  it  for  granted  ?"  said  Caro- 
line ;  "  he  has  not  shown  me  any  preference." 

^  Why,  I  don't  know,  I  am  not  skilled  in  these  mat- 
ters," said  Rosamond ;  "  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think— 
and  yet  I  should  be  sorry  to  mislead  you — at  any  rate 
there  is  no  harm  in  hoping — " 

"  If  there  be  no  harm,  there  might  be  much  danger," 
said  Caroline  :  *'  better  not  to  think  of  the  subject  at  all, 
since  we  can  do  no  good  by  thinking  of  it,  and  may  do 
harm." 

After  a  pause  of  surprise,  disappointment,  and  reflec- 
tion, Rosamond  resumed — "  So  I  am  to  understand  it  to 
be  your  opinion  that  a  woman  of  sense,  delicacy,  proper 
pride,  honour,  and  prudence,  must,  can,  and  oujght  to 
shut  her  eyes,  ears,  understanding,  and  heart  against  all 
the  merit  and  all  the  powers  of  pleasing  a  man  may  pos- 
sess, till  said  man  shall  and  do  make  a  matrimonisd  pro- 
posal for  her  uidue  form-rhey !  Caroline  t" 

"  I  never  thought  any  suchfhing,"  answered  Caroline, 
**  and  I  expressed  myself  very  ill  if  I  said  any  such  thing. 
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A  woman  need  not  shut  her  eyes,  ears,  or  tmderstaod- 
ing  to  a  man's  merit — only  her  heart." 

*'  Then  the  irresistible  charm,  the  supreme  merit,  the 
only  merit  that  can  or  ought  to  touch  her  heart  in  any 
man,  is  the  simple  or  glorious  circumstance  of  his  loving 
her  ?" 

"  I  never  heard  that  it  was  a  man's  supreme  merit  to 
love,"  said  Caroline ;  "  but  we  are  not  at  present  in- 
quiring what  is  a  man's,  but  what  is  a  woman's,  charac-> 
teristic  e^^eellence.  And  I  have  heard  it  said  to  be  a 
woman's  supreme  merit,  and  grace,  and  dignity  that  her 
love  should  not  unsought  be  icon." 

*'  That  is  true,"  said  Rosamond,  "  perfectly  true — ^iu 
genera] ;  but  surely  you  will  allow  that  there  may  be 
cases  in  ?vhich  it  would  be  difficult  to  adhere  to  the 
letter  ^s  well  as  to  the  spirit  of  this  eiccellent  rule.  Have 
you  never  felt — can't  you  imagine  this  V 

"  I  can  well  imagine  it,"  said  Caroline ;  "  fortunately, 
I  have  never  felt  it.  If  1  had  not  early  perceived  that 
Colonel  Hungerford  was  not  tliinking  of  me,  I  might 
have  deceived  myself  with  false  hopes :  believe  me,  I 
never  was  insensible  to  his  merit." 

"  But4l^ere  is  the  merit  or  the  glory,  if  there  was  no 
struggle,  no  diffiiculty  V  said  Rosamond,  in  a  melan- 
choly tone. 

'*  Glory  there  is  none,"  said  Caroline ;  "  nor  do  I  claim 
any  merit :  but  is  not  it  something  to  prevent  struggle 
and  difficulty?  Is  it  nothing  to  preserve  my  own  hap* 
piness  ?" 

"  Something,  to  be  sure,"  said  Rosamond.  "  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  know  there  is  the  old  proverb, 
'  Nothing  hazard^  nothing  have.' " 

"  That  is  a  masculine,  not  a  feminine  proverb,"  said 
Caroline. . 

"  AH  I  meant  to  say  was,  that  there  is  no  rule  with- 
out an  exception,  as  all  your  philosophers,  even  the 
meet  rigid,  allow ;  and  if  an  exception  be  ever  permitted, 
sorely  in  such  a  case  as  this  it  might,  in  favour  of  such 
«  man  as  Colonel  Hungerford." 

*' Dangerous  exceptions!"  said  Caroline.  "Every- 
body is  too  apt  to  make  an  exception  in  such  cases  in 
their  own  favour :  that,  you  know,  is  the  common  error 
of  the  weak.  Oh !  my  dear  sister,  instead  of  weakening, 
strengthen  my  mind — instead  of  trying  to  raise  my 
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enthusiasm,  or  reproaching  me  for  want  of  sensibility,  tell 
me  that  you  approve  of  my  exerting  all  my  power  over 
myself  to  do  that  which  I  think  right.  Consider  what 
evil  1  should  bring  upon  myself,  if  I  became  attached  to 
a  man  who  is  not  attached  to  me ;  if  you  saw  me  sink- 
ing, an  object  of  pity  and  contempt,  the  victim,  the  slave 
of  an  unhappy  passion." 

"  Oh !  my  dear,  dear  Caroline,  that  could  never  be— 
God  forbid ;  oh !  God  forbid  !'*  cried  Rosamond,  with  a 
look  of  terror :  but,  recovering  herself,  she  added,  "  This 
is  a  vain  fear.  With  your  strength  of  mind,  you  could 
never  be  reduced  to  such  a  condition." 

"  Who  can  answer  for  their  strength  of  mind  in  the 
second  trial,  if  it  fail  in  the  first  V  said  Caroline.  "  If  a 
woman  once  lets  her  affections  go  out  of  her  power, 
how  can  she  afterward  answer  for  her  own  hairi- 
ness 1" 

"  All  very  right,  and  very  true,"  said  Rosamond :  "  but 
for  a  young  person,  Caroline,  I  could  -spare  some  of  this 
premature  reason.  If  there  be  some  foUy,  at  least  there 
IS  some  generosity,  some  sensibility  often  joined  with  a 
romantic  temper :  take  care  lest  you  'mistake  j^erse  of 
wrong  for  right,'  and,  in  your  great  zeal  to  avoidwmance, 
run  into  selfishness." 

"  Selfishness !" 

"  Why,  yes — after  all,  what  are  these  cold  calculations 
about  loving  or  not  loving  such  a  character  as  Colonel 
Hungerford — what  is  all  this  wonderfully  long-sighted 
care  of  your  own  individual  happiness  but  selfishness  1— 
moral,  very  moral  selfishness,  I  grant." 

Caroline  coloured,  paused,  and  when  she  answered 
she  spoke  in  a  lower  and  graver  tone  and  manner  than 
usual. 

'^  If  it  be  selfish  to  pursue,  by  the  best  means  in  my 
power,  and  by  means  which  cannot  hurt  any  human 
being,  my  own  happiness,  must  I  deserve  to  be  called 
selfish  1 — Unless  a  woman  be  quite  unconnected  with 
others  in  society,  without  a  family  and  without  friends 
-—which,  I  thank  God,  is  not  my  situation — it  is  impos- 
sible to  hazard  or  to  destroy  our  own  happiness  by  any 
kind  of  imprudence  without  destroying  the  happiness 
of  others.  Therefore  imprudence,  call  it  romance,  or 
what  you  please,  is  often  want  of  generosity — want  of 
thought  for  the  happiness  of  our  friends,  as  well  as  for 
our  own." 
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WeH  come  off*!^  said  Rosamond,  langfaingr.  **  Yofk 
have  proTed,  with  admirable  logic,  that  pmdence  is  the 
height  of  generosity.  But,  my  dear  Caroline,  do  not 
8peak  so  very  seriously,  and  do  not  look  with  such 
'  sweet  austere  composure.'  I  douH  in  earnest  accuse 
you  of  selfishness — I  was  wrong  to  use  that  ugly  word ; 
but  I  was  vexed  with  you  for  b«ing  more  prudent  than 
even  good  old  Mrs.  Hungerford," 

At  these  words  tears  filled  Caroline's  eyes.  "  Dear, 
kind  Mrs.  Hungerford,"  she  exclaimed,  "  in  the  warmUi 
of  her  heart,  in  the  fulness  of  her  kindness  for  me,  once 
in  her  Ufe  Mrs.  Hungerford  said,  perhaps,  an  imprudent 
word,  expressed  a  wish  of  which  her  better  judgment 
may  have  repented." 

"No,  no!"  cried  Rosamond — ^**her  better,  her  best 
judgment  must  have  confirmed  her  opinion  of  you.  She 
never  will  repent  of  that  wish.  Why  should  you  think 
she  has  repented  of  it,  Caroline !" 

^  Because  she  must  by  this  time  see  that  there  is  no 
probability  of  that  wish  being  accomplished :  she  must, 
therefore,  desire  that  it  should  be  forgotten.  And  I 
trust^Jiave  acted,  and  shall  always  act,  as  if  it  were 
forgdUn  by  me,  except  as  to  its  kindness — that  I  shall 
remember  while  I  have  life  and  feding.  But  if  I  had 
built  a  romance  upon  that  slight  word,  consider  how 
much  that  excefient  friend  would  blame  herself  when 
she  found  that  she  had  misled  me,  that  she  had  been  the 
cause  of  anguish  to  my  heart,  that  she  had  lowered  in 
the  opinion  of  all,  even  in  her  own  opinion,  one  she  had 
once  so  exalted  by  her  approbation  and  friendship.  And, 
oh !  consider,  Rosamond,  what  a  return  should  I  make 
for  that  friendship,  if  I  were  to  be  the  occasion  of  any 
misunderstanding,  any  disagreement  between  her  and 
her  daf Mng  son.  If  /  weVe  to  become  the  rival  of  her 
beloved  niece !" 

"  Rival ! — Niece ! — ^Ho w !— Which  V  cried  Rosamond ; 
**  which  V  repeated  she,  eagerly ;  "  I  cannot  think  of  any 
thing  else  till  you  say  which." 

"  Suppose  Lady  Elizabeth." 

"  The  thought  never  occurred  to  me.  Is  it  possible  1 
My  dear  Caroline,  you  have  opened  my  eyes ;  but  are 
you  sure  t  Then  you  have  acted  wisely,  rightly,  Caro- 
line ;  and  I  have  as  usual  been  very,  very  imprudent. 
Forgive  what  I  said  about  selfishness — ^I  was  unjust. 
You  selfish !  you,  who  thought  of  all  your  friends,  1 
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m  fint  t     Dill  you  iee  tauw  it  would  be 
Ml  ibe  »*ry  ont  i" 

"  Nu :  I  im«r  thought  or  il  till  Ut«1y,  aud  I  am  not 
n  oi  It  y«t" 

"So  joi)  iiefct  thaufht  i>r  it  till  lutcly,  nnd  yon  nra 
M  aim  of  II  ypt '. — Tli«ii  I  dura  *Hy  you  aj«  aunlakea, 
id  wrong,  wiih  all  yaur  ■up«rfliu)u>  [inidanco.  1  wiil 
MHva  Willi  uy  own  cyra,  wiil  trui^t  only  niy  nwo 
idiniiHit." 

With  thi»  UuditLile  rewdiiUoD  Rniitmoml  d«>parted. 

The  next  morning  alie  had  au  opportuoity  of  obscrr- 

ing,  anil  iWculiug  by  hrr  own  Juoirmcnt.     Lady  Kliia- 


batti  Pfimhroko  and  rnroline  liail  both  be«n  conyiiii  a 
pK-ttire  or  Pnui-«  Huiiort  wlian  a  boy.  I'hoy  bnA  no- 
kkod  tboir  c«pit«.     NIr>.  Iluu^-rrord  ahowwl  Ibum  lo 


Laily  Klixubelli'a  was  nilb«r  Ibr  •ufwriorpainl- 

\ne  ^olunrl  Iluug^rrord  inataiitly  divLlaKUistied  it,  and, 
in  Btronji  t«nu*,  PXpraMcd  liia  adniiraUon  i  but,  by  aome 
jntatakA.  Iu>  rauoied  that  botb  copiu  wen  done  by  Caio- 

■  liae.    Sm  tiflfim*  to  him  thai  that  which  )m  nmomd 

^  W»  Lady  Eliaabeth'a. 

■'  You™  I"  excljiitiiPil  Colcmt'l  Tlunfrnrftird,  lurnffljr  to 
Ludy  Kb/ulitlli  Hitli  u  luuk  ^\wl  lotiu  it(  >J>'li);liti.'rl  niir- 

Ecisu.  Luily  l:!lizul)t;tti  culuureil ;  Lady  Maty  smiled: 
e  foreburc  itddiiiK  one  wurd  uithor  of  prnixu  or  obaerva- 
tion.  Caruliuu  Kt^n'ly  rehwcd  Mrs.  Iluiii^orford'a  band 
from  her  copy  of  lliu  picture  whicli  she  still  held. 

Itosainoiiil,  breutlile^s,  luoked,  und  looked,  and  wailed 
for  so II I u tiling  more  decisivu. 

"  My  moliier  wished  for  a  copy  of  this  picture,"  said 
Lady  Hlizahuth,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  and  without  laia- 
iiig  tier  eyes,  "  for  wo  li;ive  none  but  a  vile  daub  of  kiiu 
at  IVmbroke."  . 

"  I'erhaps  my  iiiiiit  Pcmhroko  would  bo  so  );nod  as  to 
accept  of  the  oriKinul,"  said  Colonel  lluiiKerfurd  ^  "  and 
my  mother  would  beg  of  Ludy  Khzabetli  to  give  her  copy 


"  Do,  my  dear  Elizabeth,"  said  Mrs.  llungcrford, 
Lady  Elizaucth  shook  her  head,  yet  smikd. 

"  Do,  my  dear ;  you  cannot  roiiise  your  cousin  ?" 

"  Couiin ! — there's  hope  still,"  thought  Rosamond. 

"  If  it  were  but  worthy  of  his  acceptanco,"  said  Lady 
EliiCabelh,     Colonel  Huiigerford,  lost  in  the  enjoyment 
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of  her"  self-timidity  and  retiring  grace,  quite  forgot  to 
say  how  much  he  thought  the  picture  worthy  of  his 
acceptance. 

His  mother  spoke  for  him. 

"  Since  Hungerford  asks  you  for  it,  my  dear,  you  may 
be  certain  that  he  thinks  highly  of  it,  for  my  son  never 
flatters." 

"  Who  1  I!— flatter  P'  cried  Colonel  Hungerford :  *'  flat- 
ter !"  added  he,  in  a  low  voice,  with  a  tenderness  of 
accent  and  look  which  could  scarcely  be  misunderstood. 
Nor  was  it  misunderstood  by  Lady  Elizabeth,  as  her 
quick  varying  colour  showed.  It  was  well  that  at  this 
moment  no  eye  turned  upon  Rosamond,  for  all  her 
thoughts  and  feeling  would  have  been  read  in  her  face. 

**  Come,"  cried  Lady  Mary,  "  let  us  have  the  picture 
in  its  place  directly.  Come  all  of  you  to  the  gallery  ; 
&x  where  it  shall  be  hung."  Colonel  Hungerford  seized 
upon  it,  and,  following  Lady  Elizabeth,  accompanied 
Lady  Mary  to  the  gallery.  Mrs.  Hungerford  rose  delib- 
erately— Caroline  offered  her  arm. 

"**  Yes,  my  dear  child,  let  me  lean  upon  you." 

They  walked  slowly  after  the  young  party — Rosamond 
folloiwed. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Mrs.  Hungerford,  as  she  leaned  more 
upon  Caroline,  "  I  am  afraid  I  shall  tire  you,  my  dear." 

"  Oh !  no,  no  !"  said  Caroline,  "  not  in  the  least." 

*^  I  am  growing  so  infirm,  that  I  require  a  stronger  arm, 
a  kinder  I  can  never  have." 

The  door  of  the  antechamber,  which  opened  into  the 
gallery,  closed  after  the  young  people. 

"  I  am  not  one  of  those  exigeante  mothers  who  expect 
always  to  have  possession  of  a  son's  arm,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Hungerford :  "  the  time  I  knew  would  come  when  I 
must  give  up  my  colonel." 

"  And  with  pleasure,  I  am  sure,  you  now  give  him  up, 
secure  of  his  happiness,"  said  Caroline. 

Mrs.  Hungerford  stopped  short,  and  looked  full  on 
Caroline,  upon  whom  she  had  previously  avoided  to  turn 
her  eyes.  From  what  anxiety  did  Caroline's  serene, 
open  countenance,  and  sweet  ingenuous  smile,  at  this 
instant,  relieve  her  friend !  Old  as  she  was,  Mrs.  Him- 
gerford  had  quick  and  strong  feelings.  For  a  moment 
she  could  not  speakr— she  held  out  her  arms  to  Caroline, 
and  folded  her  to  her  heart. 
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**  Excellent  creature  !'*  said  she—*'  child  of  my  affec- 
tions— tJiat  you  must  ever  be  !** 

"Oh!  Mrs.  Hungerford !  my  dear  madam,**  cried  Rosa- 
mond, "  you  have  no  idea  how  uiyust  and  imprudent  I 
have  been  about  Caroline. *' 

"  My  love,'*  said  Mrs.  Hungerford,  smiling,  and  wiping 
tears  from  her  eyes,  "  I  fancy  1  can  form  a  competent 
idea  of  your  imprudence  from  my  own.  We  must  all 
learn  discretion  from  this  dear  girl — ^you  early,  I  late  in 
life." 

"  Dear  Rosamond,  do  not  reproach  yourself  for  your 
excessive  kindness  to  me,"  said  Caroline ;  "  in  candour 
and  generous  feelisg  who  is  equal  to  youl" 

"  Kissing  one  another,  I  protest,"  oried  Lady  Mary 
Pembroke,  opening  the  door  from  the  gallery,  "  while 
we  were  wondering  you  did  not  come  after  us.  Aunt 
Hungerford,  you  know  how  we  looked  for  the  bow  and 
arrows,  and  the  peaked  shoes,  with  the  knee-chains  of 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  Well,  they  are  aH  be- 
hind the  great  armory-press,  which  Gustavus  has  been 
moving  to  make  room  for  Elizabeth's  copy  of  Prince 
Rupert.  Do  come  and  look  at  them — but  stay ;  first  I 
have  a  favour  to  beg  of  you,  Caroline.  I  know  Gusta- 
Tus  will  ask  my  sister  to  ride  with  him  this  morning, 
and  the  flies  torment  her  horse  so,  and  she  is  such  a 
coward,  that  she  will  not  be  able  to  Usten  to  a  word  that 
is  said  to  her — could  you  lend  her  your  pretty,  gentle 
White  Surrey  ]" 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  Caroline,  "  and  my  net." 

"  I  will  go  and  bring  it  to  your  ladyship,"  said  Rosa- 
mond. 

"  My  ladyship  is  in  no  hurry,"  cried  Lady  Mary — 
**  don't  run  away — don't  go ;  it  is  not  wanted  yet." 

But  Rosamond,  glad  to  escape,  ran  away,  sajring, 
"  There  is  some  of  the  fringe  off— I  must  sew  it  on." 

Rosamond,  as  she  sewed  on  the  fringe,  sighed,  and 
worked,  and  wished  it  was  for  Caroline,  and  said  to  her- 
self, "  So  it  is  all  over — and  all  in  vain !" 

The  horses  for  the  happy  riding-party  came  to  the 
door.  Rosamond  ran  down  stairs  with  the  net ;  Caro- 
line had  it  put  on  her  horse,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Pem- 
broke thanked  her  with  such  a  look  of  kindness,  of  se- 
cure faith  in  her  friend's  sympathy,  that  even  Rosamond 
forgave  her  for  being  happy.  But  Rosamond  could  not 
wish  to  stay  to  witness  her  happiness  just  at  this  time ; 
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und  she  was  not  sorry  when  her  father  amumnced  the 
next  day  that  business  required  his  immediate  retom 
home.  Lamentations,  loud  and  sincere,  were  heard 
from  every  individual  in  the  castle,  especially  from  Mrs. 
Hungerford,  and  from  her  daughter.  They  were,  how- 
ever, too  well  bred  to  persist  in  their  solicitations  to 
have  the  visit  prolonged. 

Thejr  said  they  were  grateful  for  the  time  which  had 
been  given  to  them,  and  appeared  kindly  satisfied  with 
their  friends^  promise  to  repeat  their  visit,  whenever 
they  could  with  convenience.  i 

Caroline,  tenderly  and  gratefuUy  attached  to  Mrs. 
Hungerford,  found  it  very  difficult  and  painful  to  part 
from  her ;  the  more  painful  because  she  feared  to  ex- 
press all  the  affection,  admiration,  and  gratitude  she 
felt  for  this  excellent  friend,  lest  her  emotion  might  be 
misinterpreted.  Mrs.  Hungerford  understood  her  thor* 
oughly.  When  she  took  leave  of  her,  she  kissed  her  at 
first  in  silenee,  and  then,  by  a  few  strong  words,  and 
more  by  her  manner  than  l^  her  words,  expressed  her 
high  esteem  and  affection  for  her  young  friend 
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LETTER  mOM  DR.    PERCY   TO   HIS   SISTER  ROSAMOND. 

*  I  NEVER  told  you,  my  dear  Rosamond,  that  the  beau- 
tiful Constance  was  Mr.  Gresham's  daughter ;  I  told  you 
only  that  I  saw  her  at  his  house.  To  the  best  of  my 
behef  she  is  no  relation  to  him.  She  is  daughter  to 
Mr.  Gresham's  sick  partner;  and  this  partner — now, 
Rosamond,  here  is  coincidence,  if  not  romance,  enough 
to  please  you — ^this  partner  is  Mr.  Panton,  the  London 
correspondent  of  the  shipwrecked  Dutch  merchants,  the 
very  Panton  and  Co.  to  whom  my  father  lately  wrote 
to  recommend  Godfrey's  friend,  young  Captain  Henry;— 
captain  no  more.  I  have  not  seen  him  yet ;  he  is  in- 
visible, in  the  counting-house,  in  the  remote  city,  in 
ultimate  Broad-street,  far  as  pole  from  pole  from  me  at 
Mrs,  Panton's  fine  house  in  Grosvenor-square. 

*^  But  now  to  have  done  with  an  old  story,  before  I 
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begin  with  a  new— I  will  tell  3rou  at  once  all  I  know,  m 
probably  shall  evei^know,  about  Constance.  She  is 
aole  heiress  to  hen  father^s  fortune,  which,  on  bis  re- 
peated word,  I  beUeve,  amounts  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. She  is  accomplished  and  amiable,  and,  as  I  told 
you  before,  beautiful :  but,  luckily,  her  style  of  beauty, 
which  is  that  of  one  of  Rubens's  wives,  does  not  pai- 
tieukirly  strike  my  fancy.  Besides,  I  would  really  and 
truly  rather  have  a  profession  than  be  an  idle  gentle- 
man ;  I  love  my  profession,  and  feel  ambitious  to  distinr- 
guish  myself  in  it,  and  to  make  you  all  proud  of  your 
brother,  Dr.  Percy.  These  general  principles  are 
strengthened  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  by  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  present  case.  A  young  un- 
known physician,  I  have  been  introduced  by  a  friend  to 
this  family,  and  hare,  in  my  medical  capacity,  been  ad- 
mitted to  a  degree  of  famiUarity  in  the  house  which 
none  shall  ever  have  cause  to  repent.  Physicians,  I 
think,  are  called  upon  for  scrupulous  good  faiths  because, 
m  some  respects,  they  are  more  trusted  in  femilies,  and 
have  more  opportunities  of  intimacy,  than  those  of  any 
other  profession.  I  know,  my  dear  Rosamond,  you  wiU 
not  suspect  me  of  assuming  fine  sentiments  that  are  for- 
eign to  my  real  feelings ;.  but  I  must  now  inform  you,^ 
that  if  I  could  make  myself  agreeable  and  acceptable  to 
Miss  Panton,  and  if  it  were  equally  in  my  will  and  in 
my  power,  yet  I  should  never  be,  in  the  language  of  the 
market,  one  shilling  the  better  for  her.  Her  father,  a 
man  of  low  birth,  and  having,  perhaps,  in  spite  o(  his 
wealth,  suffered  from  the  proud  man's  contumely,  has 
determined  to  ennoble  his  family  by  means  of  his  only 
child,  and  she  is  not  to  enjoy  his  fortune,  unless  she 
marry  one  who  has  a  title.  If  she  unites  herself  with 
any  man  below  the  rank  of  a  baron's  son,  he  swears 
she  shall  never  see  the  colour  of  a  sixpence  of  his 
money.  I  understand  that  a  certain  Lord  Roadster,  eldest 
son  of  Lord  Runny  mede,  is  the  present  candidate  for  her 
favour — or  rather  for  her  wealth  ;  and  that  his  lordship 
is  patronised  by  her  father.  Every  thing  that  could  be 
done  by  the  vulgar  selfishness  and  moneyed  pride  of  her 
father  and  step-mother  to  spoil  this  young  lady,  and 
to  make  her  consider  herself  as  the  first  and  only 
object  of  consequence  in  this  world,  has  been  done— 
and  yet  she  is  not  in  the  least  spoiled.  Shame  te  aU 
systems  of  education!  there  are  some   natives   so 
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good,  that  they  will  go  right  where  all  about  them  go 
wrong.  My  father  will  not  admit  this,  and  will  exclaim, 
Nonsense ! — I  will  try  to  say  something  that  he  will 
allow  to  be  sense.  Miss  Panton's  own  mother  was  of  a 
good  family,  and,  I  am  told,  was  an  amiable  woman,  of 
agreeable  manners,  and  a  cultivated  mind,  who  had  i^en 
sacrificed  for  fortune  to  this  rich  city  husband.  Her 
daughter's  first  pdnciples  and  ideas  of  manners  and* 
morals  were,  I  suppose,  formed  by  her  precepts  and  ex- 
ample. After  her  mother's  death,  I  know  she  had  the 
advantage  of  an  excellent  and  enlightened  friend  in  her 
father's  partner,  Mr.  Gresham,  who,  having  no  children 
of  his  own,  took  pleasure,  at  all  his  leisure  moments,  in 
cultivating  little  Constance.  Then  the  contrast  between 
her  father  and  him,  between  their  ignorance  and  his  en- 
lightened liberality,  must  have  eariy  struck  her  mind  ; 
and  thus,  I  suppose,  by  observing  their  faults  and  fol- 
lies, she  learned  to  form  for  herself  an  opposite  charac- 
ter and  manners.  The  present  Mrs.  Panton  is  only 
her  step-mother.  Mrs.  Panton  is  a  huge,  protuberant 
woman,  with  a  full-blown  face,  a  bay  wig,  and  artificial 
flowers  ;  talking  in  an  affected  little  voice  when  she  is 
in  company,  and  when  she  has  on  her  company  clothes 
and  manners ;  but  bawling  loud,  in  a  vulgarly  broad  cock- 
ney dialect,  when  she  is  at  her  ease  in  her  own  house. 
She  has  an  inordinate  passion  for  dress,  and  a  rage  for 
fine  people.  I  have  a  chance  of  becoming  a  favourite, 
because  I  am  *  of  a  good  farfimvXly^  and  Mrs.  Panton 
says  she  knows  very  well  I  have  been  Qgg  and  bird  in 
the  best  company. 

"  My  patient — observe,  my  patient  is  the  last  person 
of  whom  I  speak  or  think — is  nervous  and  hypochon- 
driac ;  but  as  1  do  not  believe  that  you  have  much  taste  for 
medical  detail,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  the  particu- 
lars of  this  old  gentleman's  case,  but  pray  for  his  re- 
covery— for  if  1  succeed  in  setting  him  up  again,  it  will 
set  me  up  *  *  *  *  *  For  the  first  timel 
have  this  day,  after  many  calls,  seen  Godfrey's  friend, 
young  Mr.  Henry.  He  is  handsome,  and,  as  you  ladies 
say,  interesting.  He  is  particularly  gentlemanlike  in  his 
manners  ;  but  he  looks  unhappy,  and  I  thought  he  was 
reserved  towards  me  ;  but  I  have  no  right  yet  to  expect 
that  he  should  be  otherwise.    He  spoke  of  Godfrey  with 

strong  affection. 

"  Yours,  truly, 

"Erasmus  Pergy." 
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In  the  care  of  Mr.  Panton's  health.  Dr.  Percy  waji 
now  the  immediate  successor  to  a  certain  apoihecaiy 
of  the  name  of  Coxeater,  who^by  right  of  flatte|^,  had 
reigned  for  many  years  over  the  family  with  arbitrary 
sway,  till  he  offended  the  lady  of  the  house  by  agreeing 
with  her  husband  upon  some  disputed  point  about  a 
julap.  The  apothecary  had  a  terrible  loss  of  old  Panton, 
for  he  swallowed  more  drugs  in  the  course  of  a  week 
'  than  any  man  in  the  city  swallows  in  a  year.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  so  economical  of  these  very  drugs, 
,that  when  Dr.  Percy  ordered  the  removal  from  his  bed- 
'chamber  of  a  range  of  half-full  phials,  he  was  actually 
near  crying  at  the  thoughts  of  the  waste  of  such  a 
quantity  of  good  physic :  he  finished  by  turning  away  a 
footman  for  laugMng  at  his  ridiculous  Stress.  Panton 
was  obstinate  by  fits,  but  touch  his  fears  about  his  health, 
and  he  would  be  as  docile  as  the  bon  vioant  seigneur  in 
Zadig,  whose  physician  had  no  credit  with  him  when  he 
digested  well,  but  who  governed  him  despotically  when- 
ever he  had  an  indigestion ;  so  that  he  was  ready  to 
take  any  thing  that  eould  be  prescribed^  even  a  basilisk 
stewed  in  rose*>water.  This  merchant,  retired  irony 
business,  was  now  as  much  engrossed  with  his  health 
as  ever  he  had  been  with  his  wealth. 

When  Dr.  Percy  was  first  called  in,  he  found  his  pa- 
tient in  a  lamentable  state,  in  an  arm-chair,  dying  with 
the  apprehension  of  having  swallowed  in  a  peach  a  live 
earwig,  which  he  was  persuaded  had  bred,  was  breed- 
ing, or  would  breed  in  his  stomach.  However  ridicu- 
lous this  fancy  may  appear,  it  had  taken  such  hold  of 
the  man,  that  he  was  really  wasting  away— his  appetite 
foiling  as  well  as  his  spirits.  He  would  not  take  the 
least  exercise,  or  stir  from  his  chair,  scarcely  move  or 
permit  himself  to  be  moved,  hand,  foot,  or  head,  lest  he 
should  disturb  or  waken  this  nest  of  earwigs.  While 
these  "  reptiles  "  slept,  he  said,  he  had  rest ;  but  when 
they  awoke,  he  felt  them  -crawling  aboiit  and  pinch- 
ing his  intestines.  The  wife  had  laughed,  and  the  apoth- 
ecary had  flattered  in  vain :  Panton  angrily  persisted  in 
the  assertion  that  he  should  die — and  then  they'd  "  see 
who  was  right."  Dr.  Percy  recollected  a  case,  which 
he  had  heard  from  a  celebrated  physician,  of  a  hypo- 
chondriac who  fancied  that  his  intestines  were  sealed 
up  by  a  piece  of  wax  which  he  had  swallowed,  and  who, 
mthis  behef,  refused  to  eat  or  drink  any  thing.    Instead 
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of  fighting  against  the  fancy,  the  jadicious  physician 
humoured  it— showed  the  patient  sealing-wax  mssolv- 
ing  in  spirit  of  wine,  and  then  persuaded  him  to  take 
some  of  that  spirit  to  produce  the  same  effect.  The 
patient  acceded  to  the  reasoning,  took  the  remedy,  said 
that  he  felt  that  his  intestines  were  unsealing — were  un- 
sealed :  but,  alas !  they  had  been  sealed  so  long,  that 
they  had  lost  their  natural  powers  and  actions,  and  he 
died  lamenting  that  his  excellent  physician  had  not  been 
called  in  soon  enough. 

Dr.  Percy  was  more  fortunate,  for  he  came  in  time 
to  kill  the  earwigs  for  his  patient  before  they  had  pinched 
him  to  death.  Erasmus  showed  Mr.  Panton  the  ex- 
periment of  killing  one  of  these  insects,  by  placing  it 
within  a  magic  circle  of  oil,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to 
destroy  his  diminutive  enemies  with  castor  oil.  When 
this  hallucination,  to  speak  in  words  of  learned  length, 
when  this  hallucination  was  removed  there  was  still  a 
more  difficult  task,  to  cure  our  hypochondriac  of  the 
three  remote  causes  of  his  disease — idleness  of  mind- 
indolence  of  body — and  the  habit  of  drinking  every 
day  a  bottle  of  London  particular :  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  diminish  the  quantity  per  diem  was  deemed  impossi- 
ble by  his  wife ;  especially  as  Mr.  Coxeater,  the  apoth- 
ecary, had  flattered  him  with  the  notion  that  to  live 
high  was  necessary  for  a  gouty  constitution,  and  that  he 
was  gouty. — N.B.  He  never  had  the  gout  in  his  life. 

Mrs.  Panton  augured  ill  of  Dr.  Percy's  success,  and 
Constance  grew  pale  when  he  touched  upon  this  dan- 
gerous subject — the  madeira.  Yet  he  had  hopes.  He 
recollected  the  ingenious  manner  in  which  Dr.  Brown* 
worked  upon  a  Highland  chieftain,  to  induce  him  to  di- 
minish his  diurnal  quantity  of  spirituous  potation.  But 
there  was  no  family  pride  to  work  upon,  at  least  no 
family  arms  were  to  be  had.  Erasmus  foimd  a  succe- 
daneum,  however,  in  the  love  of  titles  and  of  what  are 
called ^nc  people.  Lord  Runnymede  had  given  Mr.  Pan- 
ton  a  gold  beaker,  of  curious  workmanship,  on  which  his 
lordship's  arms  were  engraved ;  of  this  present  the  citi- 
zen was  very  fond  and  vain :  observing  this.  Dr.  Percy 
was  determined  to  render  it  subservient  to  his  purposes.' 
He  knew  they  would  be  right  glad  of  any  opportunity 
of  producing  and  tsJking  of  this  beaker  to  all  their  ac- 
quaintance.    He  therefore  advised — no,  not   advised^ 

*  Vide  lift  of  Dr.  Brown 
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for  with  some  minds  if  you  advise  vou  are  not  listened  to, 
if  jovL  command  you  are  obeyed— he  commanded  thai 
his  patient  should  have  his  madeira  always  decanted 
mto  the  carious  beaker,  for  certam  galvanic  advan- 
tages that  every  knowing  porter-drinker  is  aware  of: 
Erasmus  emptied  a  decanter  of  madeira  into  the  beaker, 
to  show  that  it  held  more  than  a  quart.  This  last  cir- 
cumstance decided  Mr.  Panton  to  give  a  solemn  prom- 
ise to  abide  by  the  advice  of  his  physician,  who  seized 
this  auspicious  moment  to  act  upon  the  imagination  of 
his  patient,  by  various  medical  anecdotes.  Mr.  Panton 
seemed  to  be  much  struck  with  the  account  of  bottles 
made  of  antimonial  glass»  which  continue,  for  years,  to 
Impregnate  successive  quantities  ofliquor  with  the  same 
antimonial  virtues.  Dr.  Percy  then  produced  a  piece 
of  coloured  crystal  about  the  size  of  a  large  nut,  which 
he  directed  his  patient  to  put  into  the  beaker,  and  to  add 
another  of  these  medicated  crystals  every  day,  till  the 
vessel  should  be  half-full,  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
drug  by  suocessive  additions ;  and  by  this  arrangement 
Panton  was  gradually  reduced  to  hau  his  usual  quantity 
of  wine. 

Dr.  Percy's  next  difficulty  was,  how  to  supply  the 
purse-full  and  purse-proud  citizen  with  motive  and  oc- 
cupation. Mr.  Panton  had  an  utter  aversion  and  con- 
tempt for  all  science  and  literature ;  he  could  not  con- 
ceive that  any  man  *^  could  sit  down  to  read  for  amuse- 
ment,''  but  he  enjoyed  a  party  of  pleasure  in  a  good  boat 
on  the  water,  to  one  of  the  aits  or  islets  in  the  Thames 
at  the  ri^ht  season,  to  be  regaled  with  eel-pie.  One 
book  he  had  read,  and  one  play  he  liked— no,  not  a  play» 
but  a  pantomime.  The  book  was  Robinson  Crusoe — 
the  pantomime.  Harlequin  Friday.  He  had  been  heard 
to  say,  that  if  ever  he  had  a  villa,  there  should  be  in  it 
an  island  like  Robinson  Crusoe'^ ;  and  why  not  a  for- 
tress, a  castle,  and  a  grotto  1  this  would  be  something 
new ;  and  why  should  he  not  have  his  fancy,  and  why 
should  not  there  be  PantorCs  Folly  as  well  as  any  of  the 
thousand  Follies  in  England  1  Surely  he  was  rich  enough 
to  have  a  Folly.  His  physician  cherished  this  bright 
idea.  Mrs.  Panton  was  all  this  time  dying  to  have  a 
villa  on  the  Thames.  Dr.  Percy  proposed  that  one 
should  be  made  on  Mr.  Panton's  plan.  The  villa  was 
bought,  and  every  day  the  hypochondriac — ^hypochon- 
driac now  no  more— went  to  his  vDla  Crusoe,  where  he 
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Ihssed,  and  furbished,  and  toiled  at  his  desert  island  in 
the  Thames,  as  hard  as  ever  he  laboured  to  make  his 
plum  in  the  counting-house.  In  due  course  he  recovered 
his  health,  and,  to  use  his  own  expression, ''  became  as 
alert  as  any  man  in  all  England  of  his  inches  in  the  girt, 
thanks  be  to  Dr.  Percy !" 

We  find  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  Percy,  written, 
as  it  appears,  some  months  after  his  first  attendance 
upon  Mr.  Panton. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  friends  at  home,  Alfred  tells  you  truth, 
and  does  not  flatter  much.  The  having  set  up  again 
this  old  citizen,  who  was  thought  bankrupt  in  constitu- 
tion, has  done  me  honour  in  the  city ;  and,  as  Alfred 
assures  you,  has  spread  my  name  through  Broad-street, 
and  Fleet-street,  and  Milk-street,  embracing  the  wide 
extremes  between  High-Holborn  and  St.  Mary  Axe, 

'And  eren  IsUngtcm  has  heeird my  fkme. 

In  earnest,  I  am  getting  fast  into  practice  in  the  city— 
and  Rosamond  must  not  turn  up  her  aristocratic  lip  at 
the  city ;  very  good  men,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
some  of  the  best  men  I  know,  inhabit  what  she  is 
pleased  to  call  the  wrong  end  of  the  town. 

"  Mr.  Gresham  is  unceasing  and  indefatigable  in  his 
kindness  to  me.  I  consider  it  as  an  instance  of  this 
kindness  that  he  has  found  employment  for  my  poor 
(riend  O'Brien ;  has  made  him  his  porter — a  pleasanter 

?'  lace  than  he  had  with  the  painter,  that  pleased  nobody : 
)'Brien  sees  me  almost  every  day,  and  rejoices  in  what 
he  caUs  my  prosperity.  j 

"  *  Heaven  for  ever  prosper  your  honour'  is  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  all  he  says,  and,  I  believe,  of  all  he 
tninks.  Is  not  it  singular  that  my  first  step  towards 
getting  into  practice  should  have  been  prepared  by  that 
which  seemed  to  threaten  my  ruin — the  quarrel  with 
Frunipton  about  O'Brien  and  the  hospital  1 

"  A  delicacy  strikes  me,  and  begins  at  this  moment* 
in  the  midst  of  my  prosperity,  to  make  my  pride  un- 
easy. 

'*  I  am  afraid  that  my  father  should  say,  Erasmus  gets 
on  by  patronage,  after  all — ^by  the  patronage  of  a  poor 
Irish  porter  and  a  rich  English  merchant. 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  friends  ;  you  must  not  expect  such 
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long  letters  from  me  now  that  I  am  beeoming  a  busy 
man.  Alfred  and  I  see  but  little  of  one  another,  we  live 
at  such  a  distance,  and  we  are  both  so  gloriously  indus- 
trious. But  we  have  holyday  minutes,  when  we  meet 
and  talk  more  in  the  same  space  of  time  than  any  two 
wise  men — ^I  did  not  say  women — ^fhat  you  ever  saw. 

"  Yours,  affectionately, 

"  Erasmus  Percy. 
"P.S.— I  have  just  recollected  that  I  forgot  to  answer 
your  question  about  Mr.  Henry.  I  do  see  him  when- 
ever I  have  time  to  go,  and  whenever  he  will  come  to 
Mr.  Gresham's,  which  is  very  seldom.  Mr.  Gresham 
has  begged  him  repeatedly  to  come  to  his  house  every 
Sunday,  when  Henry  must  undoubtedly  be  at  leisure ; 
yet  Mr.  Henry  has  been  there  but  seldom  since  the  first 
six  weeks  after  he  came  to  London.  I  cannot  yet  uuder- 
stand  whether  this  arises  from  pride,  or  from  some  better 
motive.  Mr.  Gresham  says  he  likes  what  he  has  seen 
of  him,  and  well  observes  that  a  young  officer  who  has 
lived  a  gay  life  in  the  army  must  have  great  power  over 
his  own  nabits,  and  something  uncommon  in  his  char* 
acter,  to  be  both  willing  and  able  thm  suddenly  and 
completely  to  change  his  mode  of  life,  and  to  conform 
to  ail  the  restraints  and  disagreeable  circumstances  of 
his  new  situation." 

EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  MR.  PKBCT  TO 
ERASMUS  PERCY. 


**  •  •  *  •  •  •  Let  me  t^Ae 
(he  opportunity  of  your  playful  allusion  to  your  present 
patrons,  a  porter  and  a  hypochondriac,  seriously  to  ex- 
plain to  you  my  principles  about  patronage — ^I  never  had 
any  idea  that  you  ought  not  to  be  assisted  by  frieiids : 
friends  which  have  been  made  for  you  by  your  parents  I 
consider  as  part  of  your  patrimony.  I  inherited  many 
from  my  father,  for  which  I  respect  and  bless  his  name. 
During  the  course  of  my  life,  I  nave  had  the  happiness 
of  gaining  the  regard  of  some  perscms  of  talents  and 
Virtue,  several  of  them  in  high  station ;  this  regaurd  will 
extend  to  my  children  while  I  live,  and  descend  to  them 
when  I  am  no  more.  I  never  cultivated  them  with  a 
view  to  advancing  my  family,  but  I  make  no  doubt  that 
their  friendship  will  assist  my  sons  in  their  progress 
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through  their  several  professions.    I  hold  it  to  be  jasi 
and  right  that  friends  should  give,  and  that  young  men 
should  gratefully  accept,  all  the  means  and  opportuni- 
ties of  bringing  professional  acquirements  and  abilities 
into  notice.    Afterward  the  merit  of  the  candidate,  and 
his  fitness  for  any  given  situation,  ought,  and  probably 
will,  ultimately  decide  whether  the  assistance  has  been 
properly  or  improperly  given.    If  family  friends  procure 
for  any  young  man  a  reward  of  any  kind  which  he  has 
not  merited,  I  should  object  to  that  as  much  as  if  the 
place  or  the  reward  had  been  bestowed  by  a  professed 
patron  from  poUtical  or  other  interested  motives.    If 
my  friends  were  to  assist  you  merely  because  you  were 
my  sons,  bore  my  name,  or  represented  the  Percy  es- 
tate, I  should  not  think  this  just  or  honourable ;  but  they 
know  the  principles  which  have  been  instilled  into  you, 
and  the  education  you  have  received  :  from  these  they 
can  form  a  judgment  of  what  you  are  likely  to  be,  and 
for  what  situations  you  are  quadified  ;  therefore  it  is  but 
reasonable  that  they  should  recommend  you  preferably 
to  strangers,  even  of  equal  ability.    Every  young  man 
has  friends,  and  they  wUl  do  ail  they  can  to  assist  him : 
if  they  do  so  according  to  his  merits,  they  do  well, — if 
in  spite  of  his  demerits,  they  do  ill;  but  while  nothing 
is  practised  to  prevent  the  course  of  free  competition, 
there  can  be  no  evil  to  the  community,  and  there  is  no 
injurious  patronage.    So  much  for  family  friends.    Now 
as  to  friends  of  your  own  making,  they  are  as  much  your 
own  earning,  and  all  the  advantage  they  can  be  of  to 
you  is  as  honourably  yours,  as  your  fees.    Whatever 
assistance  you  may  receive  from  Mr.  Gresham  I  con- 
sider in  this  Ught.    As  to  gratitude — ^I  acknowledge  that 
in  soiae  cases  gratitude  might  be  guilty  of  partial  pat* 
ronage. 

**  If  you  had  saved  a  minister  of  state  from  breakingf^ 
his  neck,  and  he  in  return  had  made  you  surgeon-gene- 
ral to  our  armies,  without  knowing  whether  you  were 
qualified  for  that  situation,  I  should  call  that  partial  and 
pernicioOs  patronage ;  but  if  you  had  cured  a  great  man 
of  a  dangerous  disease,,  and  he  afterward  exerted  himself 
to  recommend  you  as  a  physician  to  his  friends  and 
acquaintance,  this  I  should  consider  as  part  of  your 
fit  reward. 

"  So,  now,  my  dear  son,  I  hope  you  fully  understand 
me,  and  that  you  will  not  attribute  to  me  false  delica* 
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cies,  and  a  pradery,  a  paritanism  of  independence,  which 
I  utterly  di8Glaim.---Go  on,  and  prosper,  and  depend  upon 
the  warm  sympathy  and  entire  approbation  of  your 
affectionate  father, 

«  L.  Percy." 

LETTBB  FROM  ALFRED  PERCY  TO  ROSAMOND. 

I         "  My  dear  Rosamond, 

'  "  Thank  you  for  your  letters  firom  Hungerford  Castle. 
If  Mr.  Barclay  had  been  but  ten  years  younger,  and  if 
he  had  been  ten  degrees  more  a  laughing  philosophen 
and  if  Caroline  could  but  have  loved  him,  I  should  have 
had  no  objection  to  him  for  a  brother-in-law ;  but  as  my 
three  ifs  could  not  be,  I  regret  the  Leicestershire  estate 
as  little  as  possible,  and  I  will  console  myself  for  not 
having  the  marriage  settlements  to  draw. 

".Your  letters  were  great  delights  to  me.  I  kept 
them  to  read  when  the  business  of  the  day  was  done, 
and  I  read  them  by  my  single  candle  in  my  lone  cham- 
ber. I  would  rather  live  in  my  lone  chamber  all  my 
days,  and  never  eee  a  wax-light  all  my  nights,  than  to 
be  married  to  your  Lady  Angelica  Headingham.  I  give 
Mr.  Barclay  joy  of  having  escaped  from  her  charms.  I 
prefer,  an  indenture  tripartite,  however  musty  or  tire- 
some, to  a  triple  tyrant,  however  fair  or  entertaining. 

"  So  you  eipect  me  to  be  very  entertaining  next  va- 
cation, and  you  expect  to  hear  all  I  have  seen,  heard, 
felt,  and  understood  since  I  came  to  London.  Aiasf 
Rosamond,  I  have  no  wonders  to  relate ;  and  lest  you 
should  be  disappointed  when  we  meet,  I  had  best  tell 
you  now  and  at  once  all  I  have  to  say  about  myself. 
My  history  is  much  like  that  of  the  first  years  at  the  l»r 
of  every  young  lawyer — short  and  bitter — much  law  and 
few  fees.     Some,  however,  I  have  received. 

"  A  few  of  my  father's  friends,  who  are  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  at  law,  have  been  so  good  as  to  direct  their  at- 
torneys to  give  me  briefs.  But  most  of  his  friends,  to 
my  loss — ^I  am  too  generous,  observe,  to  say  to  my  sot" 
row-^zxe  wise  enough  to  keep  clear  of  lawsuits.  I  heard 
his  friend,  the  late  chancellor,  say  the  other  day  to  some 
one  who  wanted  to  plunge  into  a  suit  in  chancery,  *■  If 
anybody  were  to  take  a  fancy  to  a  comer  of  my  estate, 
I  would  rather,  provided  always  that  nobody  knew  it, 
let  him  have  it  than  go  to  law  for  it.' 
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*'  But  to  go  on  ¥dth  my  own  affairs. 

"  A  little  while  after  my  interview  with  Lord  Old- 
borough,  his  lordship,  to  my  surprise — for  I  thought  his 
offer  to^assist  me  in  my  profession,  if  ever  it  should  lie 
in  his  line,  was  a  mere  courtier's  promise — sent  his 
attorney  to  me,  with  a  brief  in  a  cause  of  Colonel  Hau- 
ton's.  The  colonel  has  gone  to  law  (most  ungrateful  as 
he  is)  with  his  uncle,  who  was  his  guardian,  and  who 
managed  all  his  affairs  for  years.  I  need  not  explain  to 
you  the  merits  of  the  suit,  or  the  demerits  of  the  plaintiff. 
it  is  enough  to  tell  you  that  I  was  all-glorious,  with  the 
hope  of  making  a  good  point  which  had  escaped  the  other 
counsel  employed  on  our  side  ;  but  the  senior  counsel 
never  acknowledged  the  assistance  he  had  received  from 
me — obtained  a  nonsuit  against  the  colonel,  and  had  all 
the  honour  and  triumph  of  the  day.  Some  few  gentle- 
men of  the  bar  knew  the  truth,  and  they  were  indignant. 
I  hear  that  my  senior,  whose  name  I  wiU  never  teU  you, 
lest  you  should  hate  it,  has  got  into  ^reat  practice  by 
the  gaining  of  this  suit.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  would 
not  change  places  and  feelings  with  him  at  this  mo- 
ment 

'  Grant  mean  honest  ihme,  or  grant  me  none. 

"  Mr.  Grose,  Lord  Oldborough's  solicitor,  a  rich  rogue 
and  very  saucy,  was  obliged  to  employ  me,  because  his 
client  ordered  it,  and  Lord  Oldborough  is  not  a  man  to 
be  disobeyed,  either  in  private  or  pubUc  affaiirs :  but  the 
attorney  was  obviously  vexed  and  scandalized  by  his 
lordship's  employing  me,  a  young  barrister,  of  whom 
nobody  had  ever  heard,  and  who  was  not  recommended 
by  him,  or  under  the  protection  even  of  any  solicitor  of 
eminence.  Mr.  Grose  knew  well  how  the  suit  was 
gained,  but  he  never  mentioned  it  to  Lord  Oldborough ; 
on  the  contrarji,  he  gave  all  the  credit  to  my  senior.  This 
dry  story  of  apbint  at  law  is  the  most  interesting  thing 
I  have  to  tell  you  about  myself.  I  have  seen  nothin^^ 
heard  nothing,  know  nothing,  but  oif  law — and  I  begm 
to  feel  it  difficult  to  write,  speak,  or  think,  in  any  but 
professionsQ  language.  Tell  my  father  that  I  shall  soon 
come  to  talking  law  Latin  and  law  French. 

''  I  know  no  more  of  what  is  going  on  in  this  great 
metropolis  than  if  I  were  at  Tobolsk  i.  Buckhurst  FaU 
coner  used  to  be  my  newspaper,  but  since  he  has  givea 
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up  all  hopes  of  Caroline,  he  seldom  comes  near  me.  I 
have  lost  in  him  my  fashionable  Daily  Advertiser,  my 
Belle  Assembl6e,  and  T^e-M^te  Magazine. 

"  Last  Sunday  I  went  to  his  fashionable  chapel,  to  hear 
him  preach :  he  is  much  admired,  but  I  don't  like  bis 
manner  or  his  sermons — ^too  theatrical  and  affected— 
too  rhetorical  and  antithetical,  evidently  more  suited  to 
display  the  talents  of  the  preacher  than  to  do  honour  to 
God  or  good  to  man.     He  told  me,  that  if  he  cmdd 
preach  himself  into  a  deanery,  he  should  think  he  had 
preached  to  some  purpose ;  and  could  die  with  a  ^e 
conscience,  as  he  should  think  he  had  not  laboured  in 
vain  in  his  vocation.     Of  all  men,  I  think  a  dissipated 
clerg3rman  is  the  most  contemptible.    How  much  Com- 
missioner Falconer  has  to  answer  for,  who  forced  hiin, 
or  who  lured  him,  knowing  how  unfit  he  was  for  it,  into 
the  church !    The  commissioner  frets  because  the  price 
of  iniquity  has  not  yet  been  received— the  living  of 
Chipping-Friars  is  not  yet  Buckhurst's.    The  poor  par- 
alytic incumbent,  for  whose  death  he  is  pra3ring  daily, 
is  still  living ;  and,  as  Buckhurst  says,  may  shake  on 
many  a  long  year.     How  Buckhurst  lives  in  the  mean 
time  at  the  rate  he  does  I  cannot  tell  you — ^that  art  of 
living  in  style  upon  nothing  is  an  art  which  I  see  prac- 
tised by  numbers,  but  which  is  still  a  mystery  to  me. 
However,  the  Falconers  seem  in  great  favour  at  pres- 
ent ;  the  commissioner  hopes  Lord  Oldborough  may  do 
something  for  Buckhurst.     Last  Sunday,  when  1  went 
to  hear  him  preach,  I  saw  the  whole  family  of  the 
Falconers,    in  grandeur,  in  the  Duke  of  Greenwich's 
seat.     The  Marchioness  of  Twickenham  was  there,  and 
looked  beautiful,  but,  as  I  thought,  unhappy.    After  the 
sermon,  I  heard  Lady  Somebody,  who  was  in  the  next 
seat  to  me,  whisper  to  a  Lady  Otherbody,  just  as  she 
was  rising  after  the  blessing,  *My  dear  madam,  did 
you  hear  the    shocking  report  about  th«  Marchioness 
of  Twickenham  V  then  a  very  close  afid   confidential 
whisper ;   then,  loud  enough  for  me  to   hear,  '  But,  I 
do  suppose,  as  there  are  hopes  of  an  heir,  all  wiU  be 
hushed — ^for  the  present.' 

"  Just  then  the  Duke  of  Greenwich  and  the  marquis 
and  marchioness  came  down  the  aisle,  and  as  they 
passed,  my  scandal-mongers  smiled,  and  courtesied,  and 
were  so  delighted  to  see  their  dear  marchioness !    The 


Miss  Falconers,  following  in  the  wake  of  nobility,  seemed 
too  much  charmed  with  themselves  to  see  or  know 
me — till  Lord  Oldborough,  though  listening  to  the  duke, 
espied  me,  and  did  me  the  honour  to  bow;  then  the 
misses  put  up  their  glasses  to  see  who  I  could  be,  and 
they  also  smiled,  and  courtesied,  and  were  delighted  to 
eee  me. 

**  It  is  well  for  us  that  we  don't  live  on  their  smiles 
and  courteeies.  They  went  off  in  the  Marchioness  of 
Twickenham's  superb  equipage.  I  had  a  full  view  of 
her  as  she  drew  up  the  glass,  and  a  more  melancholv 
countenance  than  hers  I  have  seldom  seen.  Lord  Oldf- 
borough  hoped  my  father  was  well — ^but  never  men- 
tioned Godfrey.  The  marchioness  does  not  know  me, 
but  she  turned  at  the  name  of  Percy,  and  1  thought 
sighed.  Now,  Rosamond,  I  put  that  sigh  in  for  you— • 
make  what  you  can  of  it,  and  of  the  half-heard  myste- 
rious whisper.  I  expect  that  you  will  have  a  romance 
in  great  forwardness  before  Monday,  the  3d  of  next 
month,  when  I  hope  to  see  you  all. 

"  No  letters  from  Godfrey.^-Erasmus  has  been  so 
busy  of  late,  he  tells  me,  he  has  not  had  time  to  record 
for  you  all  his  doings.  In  one  word,  he  is  doing  exceed- 
ingly well.  His  practice  increases  every  day  in  the 
city,  in  spite  of  Dr.  Frumpton.  Adieu  till  Monday,  the  3d 
— Happy  Monday ! — *  Restraint  that  sweetens  liberty.' 
My  dear  Rosamond,  which  do  you  think  loves  vacation- ' 
time  most,  a  lawyer  or  a  school-boy  1 

"  I  was  interrupted  just  now  by  a  letter  from  a  cer- 
tain farmer  of  the  name  of  Grimwood,  who  has  writteii 
to  me,  ^  because  I  am  a  friend  to  justice,  and  my  father's 
son,'  &c.,  and  has  given  me  a  long  account  of  a  quarrel 
he  has  with  Dr.  Leicester  about  the  tithe  of  peaches — 
said  Grimwood  is  so  angry,  that  he  can  neither  spell  nor 
write  intelligibly,  and  he  swears  that  if  it  cost  him  a  thou- 
sand guineas  in  gold,  he  will  have  the  law  of  the  doctor. 
I  wish  my  father  would  be  so  kind  as  to  send  to  Mr. 
Grimwood  (he  lives  at  Pegginton),  and  advise  him  to 
keep  clear  of  Attorney  Sharpe,  and  to  keep  cool,  if  pos- 
sible,  till  Monday,  the  3d,  and  then  I  will  make  up  the 
quarrel,  if  I  can.  Observe,  more  is  to  be  done  on  Mon- 
day, the  3d,  than  ever  was  done  on  any  other  Monday. 

"  Your  affectionate  brother, 

"Alfred  Percy. 

<<P.S.— I  open  my  letter  to  tell  you  a  delightful  inece 
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of  news — ^that  Lord  Oldboroug^h  has  taken  Temple  fo! 
his  private  secretary,  and  will  brings  him  in  for  the  bor 

ougti  of How  his  lordship  foond  him  out  to  be  the 

author  of  that  famous  pamphlet,  which  bore  Cunning- 
ham's name,  I  do  not  know.  I  know  that  I  kept  the  se- 
cret, as  in  honour  bound ;  but  Lord  Oldborough  has  the 
best  ways  and  means  of  obtaining  intelligence  of  any 
man  in  En^and.  It  is  singular  that  he  never  said  oda 
word  about  the  pamphlet  to  Temple,  nor  ever  appeared 
to  him  to  know  that  it  was  his  writing.  I  cannot  under- 
stand this.*' 

To  comprehend  why  Lord  Oldborough  had  never 
mentioned  the  pamphlet  to  Mr.  Temple,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  know  more  than  Alfred  had  opportunities  of  dis- 
covering of  this  minister's  character.  His  lordship  did 
not  choose  to  acknowledge  to  the  world  that  he  had 
been  duped  by  Cunningham  Falconer.  Lord  Oldbor- 
ough would  sooner  repair  an  error  than  acknowledge 
it.  Not  that  he  was  uncandid ;  but  he  considered  can« 
dour  as  dangerous  and  impolitic  in  a  public  character. 

Upon  some  occasion,  soon  after  Mr.  Temple  came  to 
foe  his  lordship's  secretary,  Mr.  Temple  acknowledged 
to  a  gentleman,  in  Lord  Oldborough's  presence,  some 
trifling  ofllcial  mistake  he  had  made :  Lord  Oldborough, 
as  soon  as  the  gentleman  was  gone,  said  to  his  secre- 
tary, "  Sir,  if  you  make  a  mistake,  repair  it — ^that  is  suioi- 
cient.  Sir,  you  are  young  in  political  life — ^you  dont 
know,  I  see,  that  candour  hurts  a  political  character  in 
the  opinion  of  fools — that  is,  of  the  greater  part  of  man* 
kind.  Candour  may  be  advantageous  to  a  moral  writer, 
or  to  a  private  gentleman,  but  not  to  a  minister  of  state. 
A  statesman,  if  he  would  govern  public  opinion,  must 
establish  a  belief  in  his  infallibility." 

Upon  this  principle  Lord  Oldborough  abided,  not  only 
by  his  own  measures,  but  by  his  own  instruments — right 
or  wrong,  he  was  known  to  support  those  whom  he  had 
once  employed  or  patronised.  Lucky  this  for  the  Fal- 
coner family ! 

letter  from  alfrbu  to  erasmus. 
"  My  dear  Doctor, 

**  How  I  pity  you,  who  have  no  vacations.  Please, 
when  next  you  siun  up  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
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tagfes  of  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine,  to  set  down 
vacations  to  the  credit  side  of  the  law.    You  who  work 
for  life  and  death  can  have  no  pause,  no  respite ;  while 
I  from  time  to  time  may,  happily,  leave  all  the  property, 
real  and  personal,  of  my  fellow-creatures,  to  its  law- 
ful or  unlawful  owners.    Now,  for  six  good  weeks  to 
,  come,  I  may  hang  sorrow  and  cast  away  care,  and  for* 
'  get  the  sound  and  smell  of  parchments,  and  the  din  of 
.  the  courts. 

"  Here  I  am,  a  happy  prisoner  at  large,  in  this  nut- 
shell of  a  house  at  the  Hills,  which  you  have  never 
seen  since  it  has  become  the  family  mansion.  I  am  now 
in  the  actual  tenure  and  occupation  of  the  little  room, 
commonly  called  Rosamond's  room,  bounded  (m  the 
N.  E.  W.  and  S.  by  blank r-[N.B.  a  very  dan- 
gerous practice  of  leaving  blanks  for  your  boundaries  in 
your  leases,  as  an  eminent  attorney  told  me  last  week.] 
Said  room  containing  in  the  whole  14  square  feet  4$ 
square  inches,  supei^cial  measure,  be  the  same  more 
or  less.  I  don't  know  how  my  father  and  mother,  and 
sisters,  who  all  their  lives  were  used  to  range  in  spacious 
apartments,  can  live  so  happily,  cooped  up  as  they  now 
are ;  but  their  bodies,  as  well  as  minds,  seem  to  have  a 
contractile  power,  which  adapts  them  to  their  present 
confined  circumstances.  Procrustes,  though  he  was  a 
mighty  tyrant,  could  fit  only  the  body  to  the  bed.  I 
found  all  at  home  as  cheerful  and  contented  as  in  thQ 
days  when  we  lived  magnificently  at  Percy-hall.  I  havQ 
not  seen  the  Hungerfords  yet ;  Colonel  H.  is,  I  hear, 
attached  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Pembroke.  I  know  very 
little  of  her,  but  Caroline  assures  me  she  is  an  amia- 
ble, sensible  woman,  well  suited  to  him,  and  to  all  his 
family.  1  need  not,  however,  expatiate  on  this  subject, 
for  Caroline  says  that  she  wrote  you  a  long  letter,  the 
day  after  she  returned  from  Hungerford  Castle, 
I  "  I  must  tell  you  what  has  happened  to  me  since  I ' 
came  to  the  country.  Do  you  ren^ember  my  receiving 
a  very  angry,  very  ill-spelled  letter,  from  a  certain  farmer 
Grimwood  of  Pegginton,  who  swore,  that  if  it  cost 
him  a  thousand  guineas  in  gold  he  would  have  the  law 
of  the  doctor — ^viz.  Dr.  Leicester — about  a  tithe  of 
peaches  ?  My  father,  at  my  request,  was  so  goyd  as  to 
^end  for  said  Grimwood,  and  to  prevent  him  from  hav- 
ing recourse  in  bis  ire  to  Attorney  Sharpe.  With 
prodigious  difficulty    the  angry  farmov  was  restrained 
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till  my  arrival ;  when  I  came  home,  I  fdund  him  waitmsf 
for  me,  and  literally  foaming  at  the  mouth  with  the 
ftirious  desire  for  law.  I  flatter  myself,  I  did  listen  to 
his  story  with  a  patience  for  which  Job  might  have  been 
admired.  I  was  well  aware  that  till  he  had  exhausted 
himself,  and  was  practically  convinced  that  he  had  no- 
thing more  to  say,  he  would  be  incapable  of  listening  to 
me,  or  to  the  voice  of  the  angel  of  peace.  When  at 
last  absolute  fatigue  of  reiteration  had  reduced  him  to 
silence,  when  he  had  held  me  by  the  button  till  he  was 
persuaded  he  had  made  me  fully  master  of  his  case,  I 
prevailed  upon  him  to  let  me  hear  what  could  be  said 
on  the  opposite  side  o'f  the  question ;  and  after  some 
hours'  cross-examination  of  six  witnesses,  repeaters, 
and  reporters,  and  after  an  infinite  confusion  of  said  Ps, 
and  said  he%  it  was  made  clearly  to  appear  that  the 
whole  quarrel  originated  in  the  mistake  of  a  few  words 
in  a  message  which  Dr.  Leicester's  agent  had  ^ven  to 
his  son,  a  boy  of  seven  years  old,  who  had  left  it  with  a 
deaf  gate-keeper  of  seventy-six,  who  repeated  it  to  farmer 
Grim  wood,  at  a  moment  when  the  farmer  was  over- 
heated and  over-tired,  and  consequently  prone  to  misun- 
derstanding and  to  anger.  The  most  curious  circum- 
stance in  the  whole  business  is,  that  the  word  peaches 
had  never  been  mentioned  by  Dr.  Leicester's  agent  in 
the  original  message ;  and  Dr.  Leicester  really  did  not 
know  that  Mr.  Grim  wood  of  Pegginton  was  possessed 
of  a  single  peach.  Grimwood,  though  uncommonly  ob- 
stinate and  slow,  is  a  just  man;  and  when  I  at  last 
brought  the  facts  with  indisputable  evidence  home  to 
his  understanding,  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  been 
too  hasty,  rejoiced  that  he  had  not  gone  to  law,  begged 
the  doctor  and  the  doctor's  agent's  pardon,  thanked 
me  with  his  whole  honest  heart,  and  went  home  in 
perfect  charity  with  all  mankind.  Mr.  Sharpe,  who 
soon  hoard  of  the  amicable  conclusion  of  this  affair, 
laughs  at  me,  and  pronounces  that  I  shall  never  make  a 
lawyer,  and  that  my  friends  need  never  flatter  them- 
selves with  the  notion  of  my  rising  at  the  bar. 

"Yours  truly, 

"A.  Percy. 
"My  letter  was  forgotten  yesterday,  and  I  am  glad 
of  it.     Blessings  on  farmer  Grimwood  of  Pegginton! 
Little  did  I  think  that  he  and  his  quarrel  about  tithe 
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e Baches  would  have  such  happy  influence  on  my  destiny, 
lessings  on  farmer  Grimwood  of  Pegginton !  I  repeat : 
he  has  been  the  cause  of  my  seeing  such  a-^of  my 
receiving  such  a  look  of  approbation — such  a  smile  t 
She  is  niece  to  our  good  rector— come  to  spend  a  few 
days  with  him.  Grimwood  went  to  the  vicarage  to 
make  up  his  quarrel  with  Dr.  Leicester — I  do  not  know 
what  he  said  of  me,  but  I  find  it  has  left  a  very  fa- 
vourable impression  in  the  good  doctor's  mind.  He 
came  here  yesterday,  and  brought  with  him  his  charm- 
ing niece.  My  dear  Erasmus,  you  know  that  I  have 
often  prayed  that  I  might  never  fall  in  love  seriously, 
till  I  had  some  reasonable  prospect  of  being  able  to 
marry ;  but  I  begin  to  retract  my  prayer  for  indifference, 
and  lo  be  of  opinion  that  the  most  prudent  thing  a  pro- 
fessional man  can  do  is  to  fall  in  love — ^to  fall  in  love 
with  such  a  woman  as  Sophia  Leicester.  What  a  new 
motive  for  exertion !  Animated  by  delightful  hope,  per- 
severance, even  in  the  most  stupid  drudgery,  will  be 
pleasure.  Hope  ! — but  I  am  far  from  hope — far  at  this 
mstant  from  knowing  distinctly  what  I  hope— or  wish— 
or  mean.    1  will  write  again  soon,  and  explain." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

In  several  successive  letters  of  Alfred  to  his  brother, 
the  progress  of  his  attachment  to  Miss  Leicester  is  de- 
scribed. Instead  of  paying  a  visit  of  a  few  days  to 
her  uncle,  it  appears  that  she  staid  at  the  vicarage 
during  the  whole  of  Alfred's  vacation.  .Her  mother 
died,  and,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  some  of  her 
admirers.  Miss  Leicester  was  left  in  possession  of  only 
a  moderate  fortune.  She  showed  much  dignity  under 
these  adverse  circumstances,  with  a  charming  mixture 
of  spirit  and  gentleness  of  disposition.  The  change  in 
her  expectations,  which  deprived  her  of  some  of  her 
fashionable  admirers,  showed  her  the  superior  sincerity 
and  steadiness  of  Alfred's  sentiments.  No  promises 
were  given  on  either  side,  but  it  appears  that  Alfred 
was  permitted  to  hve  and  labour  upon  hope.    He  re« 
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turned  to  Lcmdon  more  eager  than  eyer  to  pursue  Ids 
profession. 

We  trust  that  ouf  readers  will  be  fully  satisfied  with 
this  abridgment  of  the  ail^ir,  and  will  be  more  inclined 
to  sympathize  with  Alfred,  and  to  wish  well  to  his  at- 
tachment, than  if  they  had  been  fatigued  with  a  volume 
of  his  love-letters,  and  with  those  endless  repetitions 
of  the  same  sentiments  with  which  most  lovers*  letters 
abound. 

Let  us  now  go  on  to  the  affairs  of  Erasmus  Percy. 

Mr.  Panton,  provoked  by  his  daughter's  coldness  to- 
wards Lord  Roadster,  had  begun  shrewdly  to  suspect 
that  the  lady  must  be  in  love  with  some  other  person. 
His  young  physician  was  the  only  man  on  whom  he 
could  fix  his  suspicions.  Constance  seemed  to  be  on  a 
more  confidential  footing  with  him  than  with  any  of 
the  visiters  who  frequented  his  house ;  she  had  spoken 
of  him  in  terms  of  high  approbation,  and  had  not  con- 
tradicted her  father  when  he  had,  purposely  to  try  her, 
pronounced  Dr.  Percy  to  be  the  handsomest  young 
fellow  he  knew.  While  these  suspicions  were  secretly 
gaining  strength  in  the  father's  mind,  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  confirmed  them  at  once,  and  caused 
them  to  burst  forth  with  uncontrolled  violence  of  ex- 
pression. 

Dr.  Percy  was  called  in  to  prescribe  for  a  sick  law- 
yer, and  from  this  lawyer's  conversation,  he  learned 
that  Lord  Runnymede  was  a  ruined  man,  and  that  his 
son  Lord  Roadster's  extravagance  had  been  the  cause 
of  his  ruin.  Erasmus  determined  ta  put  Mr.  Pan  ton 
upon  his  guard — and  thus,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the 
amiable  Constance  from  becoming  a  victim  to  her 
father's  absurd  ambition.  With  this  view  he  went  to  Mr. 
Panton's.  The  old  gentleman  was  gone  to  dine  with 
his  club.  Mrs.  Panton,  in  her  elegant  language,  de- 
sired he  would  leave  his  business  with  her.  When  he 
had  explained  the  purport  of  his  visit,  Mrs.  Panton— 
after  a  variety  of  vulgar  exclamations  denoting  surprise 
and  horror,  and  after  paying  many  compliments  to  her 
own  sagacity,  all  which  appeared  incompatible  with  her 
astonishment— expressed  much  gratitude  to  Erasmus, 
mixed  with  suppressed  satisfaction,  and  significant  nods, 
which  he  could  not  quite  comprehend.  Her  gratitude 
was  interrupted  and  the  whole  train  of  her  ideas  changed 
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by  the  entrance  of  a  milliner  with  new  caps  and  artifi- 
cial flowers.  She  however  retained  sufficient  recollec- 
tion of  what  had  passed,  to  call  after  Erasmus,  when  he 
had  taken  his  leave,  and  to  insist  upon  his  coming  to  her 
party  that  evening.  This  he  declined.  Then  she  said 
he  musl  dine  -with  her  next  day,  for  let  him  be  ever  so 
busy,  he  must  dine  somewhere,  and  as  good  dine  with 
somebody  as  with  nobody ;  in  short,  she  would  take  no 
denial.  The  next  day  Erasmus  was  received  with  un- 
gracious oddity  of  manner  by  old  Panton,  the  only  per- 
son in  the  drawing-room  when  he  arrived.  Erasmus 
"was  so  much  struck  with  the  gloom  of  his  countenance, 
that  he  asked  whether  Mr.  Panton  felt  himself  ill.  Pan- 
ton  bared  his  wrist,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  Erasmus 
to  feel  his  pulse  ;^then  withdrawing  his  hand,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Nonsense !  I'm  as  well  as  any  man  in  Eng- 
land. Pray  now,  Doctor  Percy,  why  don't  you  get  a 
wig  V  "  Why  should  I,  sir,  when  I  have  hair  ?"  said 
Erasmus,  laughing.  "  Pshaw  !  doctor,  what  signifies 
laughing  when  I  am  serious !  Why  sir,  in  my  youth 
every  decent  physician  wore  a  wig,  and  I  have  no  notion 
of  a  good  physician  without  a  wig — particularly  a  young 
one.  Sir,  many  people  have  a  great  objection  to  a 
young  physician,  for  many  reasons.  And  take  my  advice 
in  time,  Doctor  Percy — a  wig,  a  proper  wig,  not  one  of 
your  modern  natural  scratches,  but  a  decent  powdered 
doctor's  bob,  would  make  you  look  ten  years  older  at  one 
slap,  and,  trust  me,  you'd  get  into  practice  fast  enough 
then,  and  be  sent  for  by  many  a  sober  family  that 
would  never  think  of  letting  you  within  their  doors  with- 
out the  wig ;  for,  sir,  you  are  too  young  and  too  hand- 
some for  a  physician — Hey !  what  say  you  to  the  wig  TV 
concluded  Panton,  in  a  tone  of  such  serious  yet  comical 
impatience,  that' Erasmus  found  it  difficult  to  restrain  a 
smile,  while  he  answered  that  he  really  did  not.think 
his  charms  were  so  dangerous  that  it  was  necessary  to 
disguise  them  by  a  wig ;  that  as  to  his  youth,  it  was  an 
objection  which  every  day  would  tend  to  lessen ;  and 
that  he  trusted  he  might  obtain  the  credit  of  being  a  good 
physician,  if  he  could  cure  people  of  their  diseases ; 
and  Nthey  would  feel  it  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  they  were  restored  to  health  by  a  doctor  in  a 
wig  or  without  one. 

"  Indifference !"  cried  Panton,  starting  upright  in  his 
chair  with  passion.  "  I  don't  know  what  you  call  a 
matter  of  indifference,  sir ;  I  can  tell  you  it's  no  mattex 
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of  indiifeTence  to  me — if  yon  mean  me ;  for,  say  Uot 
with  €rod*s  mercy  you  carried  me  through — ^what  then, 
if  you  are  doing  your  best  to  break  my  heart  after 
an—" 

Mr.  Panton  stopped  short,  for  at  this  instapt  Ckm- 
stance  c»ne  into  the  room — and  her  father's  look  of 
angry  suspicion,  and  her  blush,  immediately  explained 
to  Erasmus  what  had  the  moment  before  appeared  to 
him  unintelli^ble.  He  felt  proToked  with  himself  for 
cfdouring  in  his  turn,  and  being  embarrassed  without  any 
reason,  tot  he  recovered  his  presence  of  mind  directly, 
when  Constance,  with  a  dignified  ingennoos  modesty 
of  manner,  advanced  towards  him,  notwithstanding  her 
father's  forbidding  look,  and  with  a  sweet,  yet  firm 
voice,  thanked  him  for  his  yesterday V  Iriendly  visit  to 
her  mother. 

''  I  wonder  you  an*t  ashamed  of  yonrs^,  girl  !**  cried 
old  Panton,  choking  with  passion. 

^  And  I'm  sure  I  wonder  you  anH  ashamed  of  your- 
self, Mr.  Panton,  if  you  come  to  that,"  cried  Mrs.  Pan- 
ton,  "  exposing  of  your  family  affairs  this  way  by  your 
unseasonaUe  passions,  whep  one  has  asked  people  to 
dinner  too." 

**  Dinner  or  no  dinner,"  cried  old  Panton,  and  he  must 
have  been  strangely  transported  beyond  himself  when 
he  made  that  exclamation,  *^  dinner  or  no  dinner,  Mrs. 
Panton,  I  will  speak  my  mind,  and  be  master  in  my  own 
house !  So,  Doctor  Percy,  if  you  please,  well  leave  the 
ladies,  and  talk  over  our  matters  our  own  way,  in  my 
own  room  here  within." 

Dr.  Percy  willingly  acceded  to  this  proposal.  Old 
Panton  waddled  as  fast  as  he  could,  to  show  the  way 
through  the  antechamber,  while  Mrs.  Panton  called 
after  him,  "  Don't  expose  yourself  no  more  than  you 
can  help,  my  dear  I"  and  as  Erasmus  passed  her,  she 
whispered,  '*  Never  mind  him,  doctor — st^id  by  your- 
self—I'll stand  by  you,  and  trell  stand  by  you — wont 
we,  Constance  ?  see  her  colour !" — "  We  have  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  Dr.  Percy,"  said  Constance,  gravely, 
with  an  air  of  offended  modesty ;  "  and  I  hope,"  added 
she,  with  softened  sweetness  of  tone,  as  she  looked 
at  him,  and  saw  his  feelings  in  his  countenance,  "I 
hope  Doctor  Percy  is  assured  of  my  gratitude,  and  of 
my  perfect  esteem!" 

"Come!  what  the  devil!"  cried  old  Panton.  "I 
thought  you  were  close  behind  me." 
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**  Now,  doctor,^'  cried  he,  as  soon  as  he  had  fairly  got 
Erasmus  into  his  closet,  and  shut  the  door,  "  now,  doc- 
tor, i  suppose  you  see  I  am  not  a  man  to  he  imposed 
upon  t" 

**  Nor,  if  you  were,  am  I  a  man  to  impose  upon  you, 
•ir,**  said  Erasmus.  *'  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  Mr. 
Panton,  you  suspect  me  of  some  designs  upon  your 
daughter.    I  have  none." 

'*  And  you  won't  have  the  assm'ance  to  deny  that  yoo 
are  in  love  with  her  t" 

**  I  am  not  is  love  Mrith  Miss  Panton,  sir :  she*  has 
charms  and  virtues  which  might  create  the  strongest 
attachment  in  the  heart  of  any  man  of  feeling  and  dis- 
cernment who  could  permit  himself  to  think  of  her; 
but  I  am  not  in  a  situation  in  which  I  could,  with  hon- 
our, seek  to  win  her  affections,  and,  fortunately  for  me, 
this  reflection  has  probably  preserved  my  heart  from 
danger.  If  I  felt  any  thing  like  love  for  your  daughter, 
mr,  you  may  be  assured  that  I  should  not  at  this  instant 
be  in  your  house." 

"A  mighty  fine  speech,  sir!  and  well  delivered,  for 
aught  I  know.  You  are  a  scholar,  and  can  speak  sen- 
tences ;  but  that  won't  impose  on  me,  a  plain  man  that 
has  eyes.  Why — tell  me!— didn't  I  see  you  within 
these  two  minutes  blushing  up  to  the  eyes,  bioth  of  you, 
at  one  another  t  Don't  I  know  when  I  see  men  and 
women  in  love— tell  me !  Mrs.  Panton — ^fudge ! — ^And 
did  not  I  see  behind  my  back,  just  now,  the  women  con* 
Juring  with  you  t  And  aren't  you  colouring  over  head 
and  ears  with  conscience  this  very  instant  1 — Tell  me !" 

Erasmus  in  vain  asserted  his  0¥m  and  the  young  lady'ii 
innocence,  and  maintained  that  blushing  was  no  proof 
of  guilt — ^he  even  adverted  to  the  possibility  of  a  man's 
blushing  for  others  instead  of  himself. 

'*  Blush  for  me  as  much  as  you  please,  if  it's  me  you 
allude  to,"  cried  the  coarse  father;  "but  when  my 
daughter's  at  stake,  I  make  no  bones  of  speaking  plain, 
and  cutting  the  matter  short  in  the  beginning — Car  we 
all  know  what  love  is  when  it  comes  to  a  head.  Mar- 
row-bones! don't  I  know  that  there  must  be  some 
reason  why  that  headstrong  girl  won't  think  of  my 
Lord  Runn3rmede's  son  and  heir,  and  such  a  looking 
youth,  title  and  all,  as  my  Lord  Roadster !  And  you  are 
the  cause,  sir ;  and  I  thank  you  for  opening  my  eyes  to 
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ity  as  yon  did  by  your  information  to  Birs.  Panton  yes- 
terday, in  my  absence." 

Erasmus  protested,  with  such  an  air  of  truth  as  would 
haTe  convinced  any  person  capable  of  being  convinced, 
that  in  giving  that  information,  he  had  been  actuated 
solely  by  a  desire  to  save  Miss  Panton  from  a  ruinous 
match,  by  honest  regard  for  her  and  all  her  family. 

"  Ruinous ! — You  are  wrong,  sir — ^I  know  better— I 
know  best — I  saw  my  Lord  Runnymede  himself  this 
very  morning — a  little  temporary  want  of  cash  onty 
from  the  estate's  being  tied  up,  as  they  sometimes  tie 
estates,  which  all  noble  families  are  subject  to— Tell 
me!  don't  I  know  the  bottom  of  these  things?  for 
though  I  haven't  been  used  to  land,  I  know  all  ^ut  it. 
And  at  worst,  my  Lord  Roadster,  my  son-in-law  that  is 
to  be,  is  not  chargeable  with  a  penny  of  his  father's 
debts.  So  your  informant  is  wrong,  sir,  every  wsLy, 
and  no  lawyer,  sir,  for  I  have  an  attorney  at  my  back — 
and  your  information's  all  wrong,  and  you  had  no  need 
to  interfere." 

Erasmus  felt  and  acknowledged  the  imprudence  of 
his  interference,  but  hoped  it  might  be  forgiven  in 
favour  of  the  motive — and  he  looked  so  honestly  glad 
to  hear  that  his  information  was  all  wrong,  tiiat  old 
Panton  at  the  moment  believed  in  his  integrity,  and 
said,  stretching  out  his  hand  towards  him,  "  Well,  well, 
no  harm  done — ^then  it's  all  as  it  should  be,  and  we  may 
ring  for  dinner.  But,"  recurring  again  to  lys  favourite 
idea,  "  you'll  get  the  wig,  doctor !" 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Erasmus,  laughing,  "  your  confi- 
dence in  me  cannot  depend  upon  a  wig." 

"It  can,  sir,  and  it  does,"  cried  Panton,  turning 
again,  with  all  his  anger  revived.  "  Excuse  you  1  No, 
sir,  I  won't;  for  the  wig's  my  test,  and  I  told  Mrs. 
Panton  so  last  night — the  wig's  my  test  of  your  up- 
rightness in  this  matter,  sir ;  and  I  fairly  tell  you,  that 
if  you  refuse  this,  all  the  words  you  can  string  don't 
signify  a  button  with  me." 

"  And  by  what  right,  sir,  do  you  speak  to  me  in  this 
manner  ?"  cried  Erasmus,  proudly,  for  he  lost  all  sense 
of  the  ludicrous  in  indignation  at  the  insolent  doubt  of  his 
integrity,  which,  after  all  the  assurances  he  had  given, 
these  last  words  from  Mr.  Panton  implied :  "  By  what 
right,  sir,  do  you  speak  to  me  in  this  manner  ?  And 
what  reason  can  you  have  to  expect  that  I  should  sub- 
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f&it  to  any  tests  to  convince  yon  of  the  truth  of  my 
assertions?" 

"Right!  Reason!"  cried  Panton.  "Why,  doctor, 
don't  you  know  that  I'm  your  patron  1" 

"  My  patron !"  repeated  Erasmus,  in  a  tone  which 
would  have  expressed  much  to  the  mind  of  any  man  of 
sense  or  feeling,  but  which  conveyed  no  idea  to  th« 
gross  apprehension  of  old  Panton  except  that  Dr. 
Percy  was  ignorant  of  the  fact. 

"Your  patron — ^yes,  doctor— why,  dont  you  know 
that  ever  since  3rou  set  me  upon  my  legs  I  have  been 
going  op  and  down  the  city  puffings— that  is,  I  mean, 
recommending  you  to  all  my  friends?  and  you  see 
you're  of  consequence — getting  into  fine  practice  for  so 
young  a  man«  And  it  stands  to  reason  that  when  one 
takes  a  young  man  by  the  hand,  one  has  a  right  to  ex* 
pect  one's  advice  should  be  followed ;  and  as  to  the  wig, 
I  donH  make  it  a  test — ^youVe  an  objection  to  a  testr^ 
but  as  I've  mentioned  it  to  Mrs.  Panton,  I  must  m^e 
it  a  point,  and  you  know  I'm  not  a  man  to  go  back. 
And  you^  consider  that  if  you  disoblige  me,  you  can't 
expect  that  I  should  continue  my  friendship  and  protec* 
tion  and  patronage,  and  all  that." 

"  Be  assured,  sir,  I  expect  nothing  from  you,"  said 
Erasmus,^  "  and  desire  nothing :  I  have  the  happiness 
and  honour  to  belong  to  a  professi(m  in  which,  if  a  man 
merits  confidence,  he  wiH  succeed,  without  requiring 
any  man's  patronage.^' — ^Miich  less  the  patronage  of 
such  a  one  as  you !  Erasmus  would  have  said,  but  that 
he  commanded  his  indignation,  or  perhaps  it  was  ex- 
tinguished by  contempt. 

A  servant  now  came  to  announce  that  the  company 
was  arrived,  and  dinner  was  waiting.  In  very  bad  hu- 
mour Mr.  Panton,  netrertheless,  ate  an  excellent  dinner, 
growling  over  every  thing  as  he  devoured  it.  Con- 
stance seemed  much  grieved  by  her  father's  unseasou* 
able  fit  of  rudeness  and  obstinacy;  with  sweetness  of 
temper  and  filial  duty  she  bore  with  his  humour,  and 
concealed  it  as  far  as  she  could  from  observation.  Mrs. 
Panton  was  displeased  with  this,  and  once  went  so  far 
as  to  whisper  to  Erasmus  that  her  step-daughter  wanted 
spirit  sadly,  but  thatiie  ought  never  to  mind  that,  but  to 
take  a  broad  hint,  and  keep  his  ground.  Erasmus,  who, 
with  great  simplicitv,  and  an  upright  character,  had 
quick  observation  and  tact,  perceived  pretty  nearly  what 
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WIS  going  on  in  the  family.  He  saw  that  the  step* 
mother,  under  an  air  of  frank  and  coarse  good-nature, 
was  cunning  and  interested ;  that  she  wished  to  eacoor- 
age  the  daughter  to  open  war  with  the  father,  knowing 
that  nothing  could  incense  him  so  much  as  Ck>n8tance'8 
thinking  of  a  poor  physician  instead  of  accepting  of  an 
eari's  son;  Mrs.  Panton  wished  then  to  fan  to  a  flame 
the  spariL  which  she  was  confident  existed  in  his  daugh- 
ter's heart.  Erasmus,  who  was  not  apt  to  fancy  that 
ladies  liked  him,  endeavoured  to  relieve  Ckmstance  from 
the  agonizing  apprehension  which  he  saw  she  felt  of 
his  being  misled  by  her  mother's  hints :  he  appeared 
sometimes  not  to  hear,  and  at  other  times  not  to  under- 
stand, what  Mrs.  Panton  whispered ;  and  at  last  talked 
so  loud  across  the  table  to  Mr.  Henry,  about  letters  from 
Godfrey,  and  the  officers  of  all  the  reffiments  in  or  out 
of  England,  thadt  no  other  subject  couM  be  ^introduced, 
and  no  other  voice  could  be  heard.  As  soon  as  he  de- 
cently could,  after  dinner.  Dr.  Percy  took  bis  leave, 
heartily  glad  to  escape  from  his  awkward  situation,  and 
from  ^e  patronage  of  Mr.  Panton.  Erasmus  was  mis- 
taken, however,  in  supposing  that  Mr.  Panton  could  do 
him  no  harm.  It  is  true  that  he  could  not  deny  that 
Dr.  Percy  had  restored  him  to  health,  and  the  opinion, 
which  had  spread  in  the  citjr,  of  Dr.  Percy's  skill,  was 
not,  and  could  not,  be  diminished  by  Mr.  Panton's  rail- 
ing against  him ;  but  when  he  hinted  tluit  the  young 
physician  had  practised  upon  his  daughter's  heart,  afl 
the  rich  citizens  who  had  daughters  to  watch  began  to 
consider  him  as  a  dangerous  person,  and  resolved  never 
to  call  him  in,  except  in  some  desperate  case.  Mrs. 
Panton's  gossiping  confidences  did  more  harm  than  her 
husband's  loud  complaints ;  and  the  very  eagerness  which 
poor  Constance  showed  to  vindicate  DrTPercy,  and  to 
declare  the  truth,  served  only  to  confirm  the  sagaciously 
nodding  mothers  and  overwise  fathers  in  their  own 
opinions.  Mr.  Henry  said  and  did  what  he  could  for 
Erasmus ;  but  what  could  be  done  by  a  young  man  shut 
up  all  day  in  a  counting-house  1  or  who  woiud  listen  to 
any  thing  that  was  said  by  a  youth  without  station  or 
name  1  Mr.  Gresham  unluckuv  was  at  this  time  at  his 
country-seat.  Poor  Erasmus  found  his  practice  in  the 
city  decline  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen,  and  he  began  a 
litue  to  doubt  the  truth  of  that  noble  sentiment  which 
he  had  so  proudly  expressed.    He  was  comforted,  how- 
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ever,  by  letters  from  his  father,  who  strongly  approved 
his  conduct,  and  who  maintained  that  truth  would  at 
last  i^evail,  and  that  the  prejudice  which  had  been 
raised  against  him  would,  in  time,  be  turned  to  his  ad- 
vantage. 

It  happened  that,  while  old  Panton,  in  his  present 
ludicrous  fit  of  obstinacy,  was  caballing  against  our 
young  physician  with  all  his  might  in  the  city,  the  re- 
mote consequences  of  his  absurdities  were  operating  in 
Dr.  Percy's  favour  at  the  west  end  of  the  town.  Our 
readers  may  recollect  having  heard  of  a  footman  whom 
Mr.  Panton  turned  away  for  laughing  at  his  perversity. 
Erasmus  had  at  the  time  pleaded  in  the  poor  fellow^s 
favour,  and  had,  afterward,  when  the  servant  was  out  of 
place,  in  distress,  and  ill,  humanely  attended  him,  and 
cured  a  child  of  his,  who  had  inflamed  eyes.  This  man 
was  now  in  the  service  of  a  rich  and  very  fine  lady, 
who  lived  in  Grosvenor-square — Lady  Spilsbury.  Her 
ladyship  had  several  sickly  children — children  rendered 
sickly  by  their  mother's  overweening  and  injudicious 
care.  Alarmed  successively  by  every  fashionable  med- 
ical terror  of  the  day,  she  dosed  her  children  with  every 
specific  which  was  publicly  advertised  or  privately  re- 
commended. No  creatures  of  their  age  had  taken  such 
Quantities  of  Ching's  lozenges,  Godbold's  elixir,  or 
Dixon's  anti-bilious  pills.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  dangers,  which  had  at  first  been  imaginary,  became 
reaV:  these  little  victims  of  domestic  medicine  never 
had  a  day's  health :  they  looked,  and  were,  more  dead 
than  alive.  Still  the  mother,  in  the  midst  of  hourly 
alarms,  was  in  admiration  of  her  own  medical  skill,  which 
she  said  had  actually  preserved,  in  spite  of  nature,  chil- 
dren of  such  sickly  constitutions.  In  consequence  of 
this  conviction,  she  redoubled  her  vigilance,  and  the 
most  trivial  accident  was  magnified  into  a  symptom  of 
the  greatest  importance. 

It  happened  on  the  day  when  the  eldest  Miss  Spils- 
bury had  miraculously  attained  her  seventh  year,  a  slight 
inflammation  was  discerned  in  her  right  eye,  which  was 
attributed  by  her  mother  to  her  having  neglected  the 
preceding  day  to  bathe  it  in  elder-flower  water ;  by  her 
governess,  to  her  having  sat  up  the  preceding  night  to 
supper;  by  her  maid,  to  her  having  been  found  peeping 
through  a  windy  keyhole ;  and  by  the  young  lady  her- 
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self,  to  her  having  heen  kept  for  two  hoars  poring  orer 
her  French  lesson. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  original  cause,  the  in« 
flammation  evidently  increased,  either  in  consequence 
or  in  spite  of  the  innumerable  remedies  applied  inter- 
nally and  externally — ^the  eye  grew  redder  and  redder, 
and  as  red  as  blood,  the  nose  uSflamed,  and  the  mother, 
in  great  alarm  for  the  beauty  as  well  as  health  of  her 
chfld,  sent  for  Sir  Amyas  Courtney.  He  had  already 
won  Lady  Spilsbury's  heart  by  recommending  to  her 
tiie  ?ionan  tcfut,  or  Tartar  tea,  which  enables  the  Tartars 
to  digest  raw  flesh,  and  tinges  water  of  a  red  colour. 

Sir  Amyas  pronounced  that  the  young  lady  had  he- 
reditary nerves,  besought  Lady  Spilsbury  to  compose 
herself,  assured  her  the  inflammation  was  purely 
s^ptomatic,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  subdile  the  con- 
tmual  nervous  inclination  to  shrivel  up  the  nose,  which 
he  trusted  he  could  in  time  master,  all  would  go  well. 
But  Sir  Amyas  attended  every  day  for  a  month,  yet 
never  got  the  mastery  of  this  nervous  inclination.  Lady 
Spilsbury  then  was  persuaded  it  could  not  be  nerves,  it 
must  he  scrofula;  and  she  called  in  Dr.  Frumpton,  the 
man  for  scrofula.  He  of  course  confirmed  her  ladyship 
in  her  opinion ;  for  a  week  d— d  nerves  and  Sir  Amyas ; 
threw  in  desperate  doses  of  calomel  for  another  month, 
reduced  the  poor  child  to  what  the  maid  called  an  attomy, 
and  still  the  inflammation  increased.  Lady  Spilsbury 
desired  a  consultation  of  physicians,  but  Dr.  Frumpton 
would  not  consult  with  Sir  Amyas,  nor  would  Sir  Amyas 
consult  with  Dr.  Frumpton.  Lady  Spilsbury  began  to 
dread  that  the  sight  of  the  eye  would  be  injuied,  and 
this  idea  terrified  the  mother  almost  out  of  her  senses. 
In  the  suspension  of  authority  which  terror  produces 
in  a  family,  the  lady's  maid  usually  usurps  considerable 
power. 

Now  her  ladyship's  maid  had  been  offended  by  Dr. 
Prumpton's  calling  her  my  good  girly  and  by  Sir  Amyas 
Courtney's  having  objected  to  a  green  silk  bandage, 
which  she  had  recommended ;  so  that  she  could  not 
abide  either  of  the  gentlemen,  and  she  was  confident  the 
young  lady  would  never  get  well  while  they  had  the 
management  of  affiairs :  she  had  heard— but  she  did  not 
mention  from  whom,  she  was  too  diplomatic  to  give  up 
her  authority— she  had  heard  of  a  young  physician,  a 
i^r.  Percy,  who  had  performed  wonderful  great  cures 
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in  the  city,  and  had  in  particular  cured  a  young  lady 
who  had  an  inflamed  eye,  just  for  all  the  world  like  Miss 
Spilsbury's.  In  this  last  assertion  there  was,  perhaps, 
some  httie  exaggeration;  but  it  produced  a  salutary  effect 
upon  Lady  Spilsbury^s  imagination :  the  footman  was 
immediately  despatched  for  Dr.  Percy,  and  ordered  to 
make  all  possible  haste.  Thus,  by  one  of  those  petty 
imderplots  of  life  which,  often  unknown  to  us,  are  con- 
tinually going  on,  our  young  physician  was  brought  into 
a  situation  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  his 
abilities.  These  favoiurable  accidents  happen  to  many 
men  who  are  not  able  to  make  use  of  them,  and  thus 
the  general  complaint  is  preferred  of  want  of  good 
fortune,  or  of  opportunity  for  talents  to  distinguish 
themselves. 

Upon  Dr.  Percy's  arrival  at  Lady  Spilsbury's  he  im- 
mediately perceived  that  parties  ran  high,  and  that  the 
partisans  were  all  eager  to  know  whether  he  would 
pronounce  the  young  lady's  case  to  be  nervous  or  scro- 
fulous. He  was  assailed  by  a  multitude  of  female  voices, 
and  requested  particularly  to  attend  to  innumerable 
contradictory  symptoms,  before  he  was  permitted  even 
to  see  his  patient.  He  attended  carefully  to  whatever 
facts  he  could  obtain,  pure  from  opinion  and  misrepre- 
sentation. The  young  lady  was  in  a  darkened  room — 
he  begged  to  have  a  fittle  more  light  admitted,  though 
she  was  in  such  pain  that  she  could  scarcely  endure  it. 
Our  young  physician  had  the  great  advantage  of  pos- 
sessing the  use  of  his  senses  and  understanding,  un- 
biased by  medical  theories,  or  by  the  authority  of  great 
names :  he  was  not  always  trying  to  force  symptoms 
to  agree  with  previous  descriptions,  but  he  was  actually 
able  to  see,  hear,  and  judge  of  them  as  they  really  ap- 
peared. There  was  a  small  protuberance  on  the  left 
side  of  the  nose,  which,  on  his  pressing  it,  gave  great 
pain  to  the  child. 

"  Dear  me !  miss,  you  know,"  said  the  maid,  "  it  is 
not  in  your  nose  you  feel  the  great  pain — ^you  know  you 
told  Sir  Amy  as  Courtney  t'other  day — that  is.  Sir  Amy  as 
Courtney  told  you—" 

Dr.  Percy  insisted  that  the  child  should  be  permitted 
to  speak  for  herself;  and,  relieved  from  the  apprehension 
of  not  saying  the  thing  that  she  was  expected  to  say, 
she  described  her  present  and  past  feelings.  She  said, 
"  that  the  pain  seemed  lately  to  have  changed  from  wher^ 
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ii  mu  before — ^that  it  had  changed  eTer  since  Dr.  Fnmip- 
Urn's  opening  his  snuff-box  near  her  had  made  h6r 
sneeze.      This  sneeze  was  thought  by  all  but  Dr.  Percy 
to  be  a  circumstaQce  too  trival  to  be  worth  mention- 
ing ;  but  on  this  hint  he  determined  to  repeat  the  ex- 
periment.   He  had  often  thought  that  many  of  the  pains 
which  are  supposed  to  be  symptoms  of  certain  diseases, 
many  disorders  which  baffle  the  skill  of  medicine,  origin- 
ate m  accidents,  by  which  extraneous  substances  are 
taken  or  forced  into  different  parts  of  the  body.    He 
ordered  some   cephalic  snuff  to  be  administered  to 
the  patient.    All  present  looked  with  contempt  at  the 
physician  who  proposed  such  a  simple  remedy.     Bat 
soon  after  the  child  had  sneezed  violently  and  repeat- 
edly, Dr.  Percy  saw  a  little  bit  of  green  silk  appear, 
which  was  drawn  from  the  nostril,  to  the  patient^s  great 
and  immediate  relief.    Her  brothers  and  sisters  then 
recollected  having  seen  her,  two  months  befbre,  stuffing 
up  her  nose  a  bit  of  green  riband,  which  she  saad  she 
liked  because  it  smelt  of  some  perftime.     The  cause  of 
the  inflammation  removed,  it  soon  subsided ;  the  eye  and 
nose  recovered  their  natural  size  and  colour,  and  every- 
body  said  '*  Who  would  have  thought  it !''  all  but  Ih*. 
Frumpton  and  Sir  Amyas  Courtney,  who,  in  the  face 
of  demonstration,  maintained  each  his  own  opinion; 
declaring  that  the  green  riband  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  business.    The  sudden  recovery  of  the  child.  Sir 
Amyas  said,  proved  to  him  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  that  the  disease  was,  as  he  at  first  pronounced 
— nervous.     Dr.  Frumpton  swore  that  scrofula  would 
soon  break  out  again  in  another  shape ;  and,  denouncing 
vengeance  against  generations  yet  unborn,  he  left  Lady 
Spilsbury's  children  to  take  the  consequence  of  trusting 
to  a  youngster,  whose  impertinent  interference  he  could 
never  forget  or  forgive.    In  spite  of  all  that  the  two 
angry  and  unsuccessful  physicians  could  say,  the  re- 
covery of  the  child's  eye  redounded  much  to  Dr.  Percy's 
honour,  and  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  several  men 
of  science  and  celebrity,  who  frequented  Lady  Spilsbury's 
excellent  dinners.   Even  the  intemperance  of  Dr.  Frump- 
ton's  anger  was  of  service ;  for  in  consequence  of  his 
furious  assertions,  inquiry  was  made  into  the  circum- 
stances, and  the  friends  of  Erasmus  had  then  an  oppor- 
tunity of  producing  in  his  defence  the  Irish  porter.    BUk 
cause  could  not  be  in  better  hands^ 
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With  that  warmth  and  eloquence  of  gratitude  char- 
acteristic of  his  country,  the  poor  fellow  told  his  story 
so  as  to  touch  every  heart.  Among  others  it  particu- 
larly affected  an  officer  just  returned  from  our  armies 
<m  the  Continent :  smd  by  him  it  was  the  next  day  re- 
peated at  the  table  of  a  celebrated  general,  when  the 
conversation  turned  upon  the  conduct  of  certain  army 
surgeons.  Lord  Oldborough  happened  to  be  one  of  the 
company ;  the  name  of  Percy  struck  his  ear ;  the  mo- 
ment Erasmus  was  thus  brought  to  his  recollection,  he 
attended  particularly  to  what  the  officer  was  saying; 
and,  after  hearing  two  circumstances,  which  were  so 
marked  with  humanity  and  good  sense,  his  lordship  de- 
termined to  give  what  assistance  he  could  to  the  rising 
credit  of  the  son  of  his  old  friend,  by  calling  him  in  for 
Lady  Oldborough,  who  was  in  a  declining  state  of  health. 
But  Sir  Amyas  Courtney,  who  had  long  attended  her 
ladyship,  endeavoured,  with  all  the  addSess  of  hatred, 
to  prejudice  her  against  his  young  rival,  and  to  prevent 
her  complying  with  her  lord's  request.  Depending  on 
her  habitual  belief  that  he  was  essential  to  her  existence, 
Sir  Amyas  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  if  Dr.  Percy 
should  be  sent  for,  he  must  discontinue  his  visits.  Lord 
Oldborough,  however,  whom  the  appearance  of  opposi- 
tion, to  h&  wiU  always  confirmed  in  his  purpose,  cut 
short  the  matter  by  a  few  peremptory  words. 

Sir  Amyas,  the  soft  silken  Sir  Amyas,  could  not  for 
an  instant  stand  before  the  terror  of  Lord  Oldborough's 
eye :  the  moment  he  was  told  that  he  was  at  peifect 
liberty  to  discontinue  his  visits,  his  regard — ^his  attachr 
ment — ^his  devotion  for  Lady  Oldborough,  prevented  the 
possibility  of  abandoning  her  ladyship ;  he  was  willing 
to  sacrifice  his  private  feelings,  perhaps  his  private  pre- 
judices, his  judgment,  in  short  any  thing,  every  thin^, 
sooner  than  disoblige  Lord  Oldborough,  or  any  of  his 
family.  Lord  Oldborough,  satisfied  with  the  submis- 
sion, scarcely  staid  to  hear  the  end  of  the  speech,  but 
rang  the  bell,  ordered  that  Dr.  Percy  should  be  sent 
iot,  and  went  to  attend  a  cabinet  council. 

Lady  Oldborough  received  him  as  it  might'be  sup- 
posed that  a  very  sickly,  very  much  prejudiced,  very 
proud  lady  of  quality  would  receive  aph3rsician  without 
a  name,  who  was  forced  upon  her  in  opposition  to  her 
long  habits  of  reliance  on  her  courtly  favourite.  Her 
present  disease,  as  Dr.  Percy  believed,  was  water  upon 
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her  chest,  and  there  was  some  chancQ  of  saving  hsr, 
by  the  remedies  which  have  been  found  snccessiiil  in  t 
lint  attack  of  that  complaint ;  but  Sir  Amjras  had  pro- 
nounced that  her  ladyship's  disorder  was  merely  ner- 
vous spasms,  consequent  upon  a^hilious  attack,  and  he 
could  not,  or  would  not,  recede  from  his  opinion :  his 
prescriptions,  to  which  her  ladyship  devoutly  adhered 
to  the  last,  were  all  directed  against  bile  and  nerves. 
She  would  not  hear  of  water  on  the  chest,  or  take  any 
of  the  remedies  proposed  by  Dr.  Percy.  Lady  Oldbo- 
TOUf^  died  ten  days  after  he  was  called  in.  Those  w1k> 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  that  is,  above  nine-tenths 
of  all  who  talked  about  it,  affirmed  that  poor  Lady  Oldbo- 
rough's  death  was  occasioned  by  her  following  the  rash 
prescriptions  of  a  young  physician,  who  had  been  forced 
upon  her  by  Lord  01dlK)rou^h ;  and  who,  unacquainted 
with  her  ladyship's  constitution,  had  mistaken  the  nature 
of  her  complaint.  All  her  ladyship's  female  relations 
joined  in  this  clamour,  for  they  were  most  of  them 
uriends  or  partisans  of  Sir  Amyas  Courtney.  The 
rank  and  conspicuous  situation  of  Lord  Oldborough 
interested  vast  numbers  in  the  discussion,  which  was 
carried  on  in  every  fashionable  circle  the  day  after  her 
ladyship's  decease. 

Dr.  Percy  took  a  decided  step  in  this  emergency. 
He  went  to  the  minister,  to  whom  no  one,  friend  or 
enemy,  had  ventured  to  give  the  slightest  hint  of  the 
reports  in  circulation.  Dr.  Percy  plainly  stated  the 
facts,  represented  that  his  character  and  the  fate  of  bis 
whole  life  were  at  stake,  and  besought  his  lordship  to 
have  the  truth  examined  into  by  eminent  and  impartial 
physicians.  Erasmus  was  aware  of  all  he  hazarded  in 
making  this  request— aware  that  he  must  hurt  Lord 
Oldborough's  feehngs— that  he  must  irritate  him  by 
bringing  to  his  view  at  once,  and  in  this  critical  mo- 
ment, a  number  of  family  cabals,  of  which  he  was 
ignorant — aware  that  Lord  Oldborough  was  oppressed 
with  business,  public  and  private ;  and  that,  above  all 
things,  he  was  impatient  of  any  intrusion  upon  his 
hours  of  privacy.  But  all  these  subordinate  considera- 
tions vanished  before  Lord  Oldborough's  magnanimity. 
Without  saying  one  word,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  an 
order,  that  proper  means  should  be  taken  to  ascertain 
the  disease  of  which  Lady  Oldborough  died. 

The  report  made,  in  consequence  of  this  order,  by 
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the  surgeons,  confirmed  Dr.  Percy's  opinion  that  her 
laiihrship's  disease  was  water  on  the  cnest — and  Lord 
Oldborough  took  effectual  means  to  give  the  truth 
publicity. 

"  You  need  not  thank  me,  Dr.  Percy — ^you  have  a 
right  to  expect  justice,  more  you  will  never  want.  My 
assistance  might,  it  seems,  have  been  injurious,  but  can 
never  be  necessary  to  your  reputation." 

These  few  words — much  from  Lord  Oldborough — and 
which  he  took  care  to  say  when  they  could  be  heard 
by  numbers,  were  quickly  circulated.  The  physicians 
and  surgeons  who  had  given  in  their  report  were  zeal- 
ous in  maintaining  the  truth;  medical  and  political 
parties  were  interested  in  the  affair :  the  name  of  Dr. 
Percy  was  joined  with  the  first  names  in  the  medical 
world  and  repeated  by  the  first  people  in  the  great 
world ;  so  that  with  surprising  celerity  he  became  known 
and  fashionable.  And  thus  the  veiy  circumstance  that 
threatened  his  ruin,  was,  by  his  civil  courage  and  de- 
cided judgment,  converted  into  the  means  of  his  rising 
into  eminence. 

Late  one  night,  after  a  busy  and  fatiguing  day,  just 
as  Erasmus  haxl  got  into  bed,  and  was  settling  himself 
comfortably  to  sleep,  he  heard  a  loud  knock  at  the  door. 

"  Mr.  Henry,  sir,  from  Mr.  Panton's  in  the  city,  wishes 
to  speak  with  you." 

'^Show  him  in.  So  old  Panton,  I  suppose — some 
indigestion  has  brought  him  to  reason  V 

"Oh!  no  such  tning,"  interrupted  Mr.  Henry — **I 
would  not  have  disturbed  you  at  this  time  of  night 
for  any  such  trifle ;  but  our  excellent  friend  Mr.  Gre- 
sham — ^" 

"  What  of  him  V  cried  Erasmus,  starting  up  in  bed. 

"  Is  ill — ^but  whether  dangerously  or  not,  1  cannot 
tell  you.  An  express  from  his  house  in  the  country 
has  just  arrived ;  I  heard  the  letter  read,  but  could  not 
ffet  it  to  bring  to  you.  It  was  written  to  old  Panton 
from  Mr.  Gresham's  housekeeper,  without  her  master's 
knowledge,  as  he  has  no  opinion  of  physicians,  she 
said,  except  of  a  young  Dr .  Percy,  and  did  not  like  to  send 
for  him  for  such  a  trfie  as  a  sore  throat,  lest  it  should 
hurt  his  practice  to  leave  town  at  this  season." 

Erasmus  staid  to  hear  ho  more,  but  ordered  horses 
instantly,  set  out,  and  travelled  with  all  possible  expe- 
dition.   He  had  reason  to  rejoice  that  he  had  not  made 


■  momcnt'ii  i«\»r-  Ke  fouiul  Mr.  Oreaharo  aotiultr 
■DflbcBlIng  frwo  k  qiiiiwjt.  A  suripion  had  bwn  •eol 
Itir  from  U«  of"  town,  h«l  wm  not  Mt  home.  Em«- 
mw.  ib#  iraUiil  ho  iwiw  Mr.  Grt-Mhttm,  pnrcci»lnB  itw 
dMia«r,  withnut  wtyin|r  una  RvtUhlr,  iipraiiK  to  thn  brd, 
tancfiit  Uie  thrmt.  ami  mtjvd  tho  lifo  of  hia  viiluabu 
M«nd  Thfl  ■urg*«n,  who  rwoe  the  next  day,  Altid  thai 
Pr   Per<^y  uuKlit  to  h>T«  «ratlnd  for  hin  anivul,  mul  thit 

■  nhyiii<'i!Ui  miittil  Iw  Mivercly  tilaniod  (or  perforiainji 

■  aurxlcul  oprtHtioii— that  11  whb  a  Tury  iwJwlicaW 

l)ut  Mr.  tlTMiham,  who  had  Ihllen  into  »  oomforlablo 
afeon,  did  nolhvnrhim;  nor  did  llr.  Percy,  who  wu 
writing  lh«  following  letter  to  hia  father : — 

•  ■■■■'  You  will  aympathixu  with  me, 
my  dear  fatht^r,  and  all  my  ttienda  at  home  wiU  *ym< 

Bthiie  in  thB  joy  I  feel  ul  Kcing  thia  cxctiUcnt  rowi, 
:•  kind  frieitJ,  recovering  under  my  care.  ThoneBre 
■wne'of  the  happy  momenta  which,  in  my  profeuknii 
repay  iw  for  year*  of  toil,  diiappointmetit,  and  aufliir- 
ifiir* — y<^i<  •HiirvriiiK*  -.  tnr  wn   niunt   rnHV-r  with  thniie 


able  disenBo.  Wi!  are  doomed  to  hear  the  groaiiB  of 
th«  dyjnB,   and  the  lamentaliora,   nomelimos   the   re- 

tiroachcK,  of  BurviviiiR  friendn ;  often  and  often  must 
he  cuiidiit  and  liuniane  phyaiuian  deplore  the  insuffl- 
cienry  iif  hia  art.  Dul  there  are  aucceasful,  >tIoriouaJy 
■uceoHiiOd  momenlH,  which  reward  un  for  all  tlie  painfiD 
dutiea,  uM  the  unavailinii  regrets  uf  our  profeBBion. 

"ThiB  day  I  ahalt  recall  to  my  mind  whenever  my 
apiritn  aink  or  whenever  my  fortildde  beg-ina  to  fail.  I 
wisli  you  could  see  the  gratitude  and  joy  in  the  looka 
of  all  Mr.  (ireHham'a  servanta.  Hia  death  would  have 
been  a  public  loaa,  for  the  beneficent  use  he  niakea  of 
faJB  princely  fortune  has  rendered  nunibera  dependent 
on  him  for  the  comforts  of  life.  He  lives  here  in  a 
palace,  and  every  thing  he  has  done,  whether  in  building 
nr  planiinir,  in  encouraging  thoueeful  or  the  fine  arta,  has 
been  done  with  a  judicious  and  magnificent  apirit. 
Surely  this  man  ougfii  lo  be  happy  in  his  own  reflec 
tiona,  and  yet  he  does  not  seem  to  roe  ae  happy  a«  be 
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deserves  to  be.  I  shall  stay  here  till  I  see  him  out  of 
all  danger  of  relapse.  He  has  just  awakened — ^Adieu 
for  the  present.'' 

In  continuation  of  this  letter  the  following  was  written 
the  next  day. 

'*  All  danger  is  over — my  friend  is  Convalescent,  and 
I  Shan  return -to  town  to-morrow.  But  would  you 
think,  my  dear  father,  that  the  real  cause  of  Mr.  Gre- 
sham's  being  unhappy  is  patronage?  By  accident  I 
made  use  of  that  word  in  speaking  of  old  Panton's 

?uarrel  with  me,  and  he  cursed  the  word  the  moment 
pronounced  it :  '  Yes,'  he  exclaimed,  *  it  is  twice 
accursed— -once  in  the  giving,  and  once  in  the  receiving.' 
Then  he  began,  in  a  most  feeling  manner,  to  describe 
the  evils  attendant  upon  being  a  patron.  He  has  done 
his  utmost  to  relieve  and  encourage  genius  in  distress ; 
but  among  all  the  poets,  painters,  artists,  and  men  of 
letters  whom  in  various  ways  he  has  obliged,  he  has 
scarcely  been  able  to  satisfy  the  vanity  or  the  expecta- 
tions of  any.  Some  have  passed  from  excessive  adu- 
lation to  gross  abuse  of  him — ^many  more  torment  him 
continually  with  their  complaints  and  invectives  against 
each  other ;  and,  instead  of  having  done  good  by  his 
generosity,  he  finds  that,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  of 
which  he  detailed  the  circumstances,  he  has  done  much 
mischief,  and,  as  he  says,  infinite  injury  to  his  own 
peace  of  mind — ^for  he  has  burdened  himself  with  the 
care  of  a  number  of  people,  who  cannot  be  made  happy. 
He  has  to  deal  with  men  but  partially  cultivated ;  with 
ialentSy  unaccompanied  by  reason,  justice,  or  liberality 
of  sentiment.  With  great  feeling  himself,  he  suffers 
acutely  from  all  their  jealousies  and  quarrels,  and  from 
the  near  and  perpetual  view  of  the  littleness  by  which 
artists  too  often  degrade  themselves.  Another  man  in 
Mr.  Gresham's  situation  would  become  a  misanthropist, 
and  would  comfort  himself  by  railing  against  the  in- 
gratitude of  mankind ;  but  this  would  not  comfort  Mr. 
Gresham.  He  loves  his  fellow-creatures,  and  sees 
their  faults  in  sorrow  rather  than  in  anger.  I  have 
known  him,  and  intimately,  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  yet  I  never  heard  him  speak  on  this  subject  but 
once  before,  when  the  painter,  whom  I  used  to  call  the 
irritable  genius,  had  caricatured  him  in  return  for  all 
his  kindness. 
**  Though  it  is  not  easy  to  change  the  habits  or  to 
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alter  the  views  and  objects  of  a  man,  like  Mr.  Gresham, 
past  the  meridian  of  Ufe,  yet  I  cannot  help  flattering 
myself  that  this  might  be  effected.  If  he  would,  by 
one  bold  effort,  shake  off  these  dependants,  the  evening 
of  his  days  might  yet  be  serene  and  happy.  He  wants 
friends,  not  proUgies.  I  have  advised  him,  as  soon  as 
his  strength  will  permit,  to  take  a  little  tour,  which 
will  bring  him  into  your  part  of  the  country.  He 
wishes  much  to  become  acquainted  with  all  our  family, 
and  I  have  given  him  a  note  of  introduction.  You, 
my  dear  father,  can  say  to  him  more  than  I  could  with 
|»opriety. 

^  Mr.  Gresham  knows  how  to  accept  as  well  as  to  give. 
He  allows  me  to  have  the  pleasure  of  proving  to  him, 
that  where  my  friends  are  concerned,  I  am  above  pecu- 
niary considerations.  My  love  to  my  dear  mother, 
Rosamond,  and  Caroline, 

**  Your  affectionate  son, 

"  E.  P«BCV.^ 

Though  Mr.  Gresham  would  not  hurt  the  feelings  of 
his  young  friend  and  physician,  by  pressing  upon  him 
at  the  moment  any  remuneration,  or  by  entering  into 
any  calculation  of  the  loss  he  would  sustain  by  his 
absence  from  London  at  this  critical  season,  he' took 
his  own  methods  of  justly  recompensing  Dr.  Percy. 
Erasmus  found  at  his  door,  some  time  affer  his  return 
to  town,  a  plain  but  excellent  chariot  and  horses,  with 
a  note  from  Mr.  Gresham,  written  in  such  terms  as  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  reAising  the  offer. 

The  celebrated  London  physician  who  said  that  he  was 
not  paid  for  three  weeks'  attendance  in  the  country,  by 
a  draft  of  two  thousand  pounds,  and  who,  when  the 
pen  was  put  into  his  own  hands,  wrote  four  in  the  place 
of  two,  would  smile  in  scorn  at  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Gresham  and  the  disinterestedness  of  Dr.  Percy. 
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tinue to  receive  the  same  encouragement  which  has  hitherto  attended 
their  enterprise.    At  present  the  series  embraces  the  following: — 


I 


7. 

a 
11. 


14. 


i& 

16i 


88. 
M. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


Egypt.    With  Plates. 
Fletcher*8  HUtory  of  PoUmd. 

.With  a  Plate. 

Smith's  Fe$tivalsy  Cfmmes,  <md 

AnnuemunU.    With  Plates. 
Brewster't  lA/e  of  Sir  laaac 

Nncton.    With  Plates. 
Russell's  ISstory  ofPalestuu, 

or  the  Holy  Land.    Plates. 
Memes*  Memoin  of  the  Em- 

frees  Joeepkme»    Plates. 


31. 
32. 
33, 

35. 
37. 
38, 
41, 

43, 

45. 

47, 
50. 

51, 

53. 

54. 
55, 

67. 

58. 

59. 

ea 

61, 


t  VAMILT  uniAmr. 

jjiwariff  m  Uaiift  wai  maj  be  porchascd  sepuataly  from  the  othen, 
itwfllihniishaTahiableT«rietY0ftitai«yiawento,ofecliool4)00^ 
and  of  TC^umes  for  fiunily  reaung,  adapted  to  the  means  uad  tastss 
of  all  classes  of  raMlers. 

llie  publication  of  the  Family  Libniy  is  still  in  progress,  andwill 
be  contmued  by  the  addition  of  every  aporopriate  wan  that  is  pio- 
dneed  either  in  Engianri  or  America,  ao  mo^  as  the  publishers  co» 
tmne  to  receive  the  rune  encoBiagement  which  haahitheito  attended 
'*^  '  enterprise.    At  preeent  the  senea  embraces  the  foUoiwing: — 


7^  Cemt  mtd  Cony  of  Bo- 
>  wysrff.    With  Plates. 
Xmn   «/  Emrijf   Namgaten, 

With  Portraits. 
A  Deeeriatiom    of   Pitemim*e 

Idmnd,  cc    EngrsTinga 
Turner^  Smend   JKcDory  of 

the  World. 
34.  Mrs.  Jameson's  Memoin 

of  CeUbrmod  FemoU  Save 

SeTfluideiaP    Afnea.     With 

EngraTin|;8  and  Mape. 
Abencrombie  M  the  JnteOoct' 

•lelPMMra,  4«. 
30,4a  SL  John'ft    Lnoe  ^ 

Ceietntod  TroMUtn. 
42.  Lord  Dover^  m*if  Fn^ 

done  II.  King  of  Pnuuim- 

With  a  Portout. 
44.   Sketdtee    from     renetMU 

Hietory.    With  Platea. 
46.  Thatcher'a  Indian  Bieg' 

n^y.    With  Plates. 
48,49.   Hietoryi^Indim. 
Brewster's  litUre  on  liotmml 

Mupe.    fingrarings. 
52.   Taylor'a  Hietory  of  In- 
land.   With  EIngTaTinga. 
Diooeveriee    on    the  NorAen 

Coaeie  tf  Ammca. 
Hnmb(^t*8  TVewb.    Plates. 
56.   Euler's  Lttton  on  Natunl 

PhUooophy.    Engravings. 
Mudie's  Chado  to  the  Obeervo 

tion  4^  Nature,    Engraviags. 

Abercrorabie,  on  the  Pkilooo- 

y  of  the  Aloral  Fe^tuts. 

ames's   Hietory  o^    Chario- 

magne.    With  a  Pfxtrait 

Russell's    Htetory   of  AmAm 

and  Abyeeinia. 
62.  Russell's  Life  of  OUoet 

CnmweU.    With  a  iPortrait 


Koa.  1,2.3.  Mihnan'ft£Rifera^i29. 
theJeme.    With  PUtea. 
4,5.  hockhMlV»Ufe<ifNefoloon 
Bontmarto.    With  Platea. 

Southey'i  Life  ^Nebon. 

Williama'a  Life^  AUmmder 
theOrooL    With  Plates. 

Natural  JSetory  of  Inoeete. 

Galt'a  Zft^  ^Lord  Bynn. 

Bush's  L^  of  Mohammed. 

Scott's  Letten  on  Demanology 
and  Witd^armft    Plate. 
12,13.  Oleig'sl&iorv^liU  Bi- 
ble.   WithMapa. 

Dioeouen  earf  Adaenimn  in  the 
Polar  &ae,  4«.  By  Profes- 
sor Leslie,  Professor  Jame- 
son, and  Hugh  Murray,  Esq. 

Croly's  L^e  ^  Oeorge  the 
FJMrth.    W«h  a  Portrait 

JMoeooery  and  Adventun  m 
J^fiiea.  By  Prot  Jameson, 
Jamea  Wuson,  Esq.,  and 
Himh  Murray,  Esq.  With 
a  Map  and  Enmvings. 
17, 18, 19.  Cunningham's  Lmoe 
of  Eminent  PainUre  and 
Sea^ton.  With  Portraits. 
iOl  James's  JBelery  of  Chioabry 

and  the  Omeadoe.    Plate. 
tl,22.  Btill'»  I^e  of  Mary  Qmun 
ofScoto.    Portrait 

Russell's  Ancient  and  Modem 
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